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T  O     T  H  E 

LORD  MAYOR, 

ALDERMEN,  SHERIFFS, 
and  COMMON  COUNCIL 
of  LONT>ON. 

IT  IS  not  better  known  to  you,  moft  worthy  Magi- 
ftrates,  that  Government  is  the  preferving  Caufe  of 
all  Societies,  than  that  every  Society  is  in  a  languiih- 
ing  or  flouriihing  condition,  anfwerable  to  the  particular 
Conftitution  of  its  Government :  And  if  the  Goodnefs  of 
the  Laws  in  any  place  be  thus  diftinguifhable  by  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  the  People,  fo  the  Wifdom  of  the  People  is  beft 
difcern'd  by  the  Laws  they  have  made,  or  by  which  they 
have  chofcn  to  be  govern'd.  The  truth  of  thefe  Obfer- 
vations  is  no  where  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  prefent 
State  of  that  moft  Antient  and  Famous  Society  you  have 
the  honour  to  rule,  and  which  reciprocally  injoys  the 
chearful  influence  of  your  Adminiftration.  'Tis  folely 
to  its  Government  that  London  owes  being  univerfally  ac- 
knowledg'd  the  largeft,  faireft,  richeft,  and  moft  popu- 
lous City  in  the  World  ;  all  which  glorious  Attributes  could 
have  no  Foundation  in  Hiftory  or  Nature,  if  it  were  not 
likewife  the  moft  free.  'Tis  confeft  indeed  that  it  derives 
infinite  Advantages  above  other  places  from  its  incompa- 
rable Situation,  as  being  an  inland  City,  feated  in  the 
middle  of  a  Vale  no  lefs  delicious  than  healthy,  and  on 
the  Banks  of  a  Noble  River,  in  refped  of  which  (if  we  re- 
gard how  many  fcore  miles  it  is  navigable,  the  clearnefs 
and  depth  of  its  Channel,  or  its  fmooth  and  even  Courle) 
the  Seme  is  but  a  Brook,  and  the  celebrated  lyber  it  felf 
a  Rivulet :  Yet  all  this  could  never  raife  it  to  any  confi- 
derable  pitch  without  the  ineftimable  Bleilings  of  Lirerty, 
which  has  chofen  her  peculiar  Refidence,  and  more 
eminently  fixt  her  Throne  in  this  place.  Liberty  is  the 
true  Spring  of  its  prodigious  Trade  and  Commerce  with 
all  the  known  parts  of  the  Univerfe,  and  is  the  original 
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Planter  of  its  many  fruitful  Colonies  in  Ainerica^  with  its 
numberle/s  Fadtories  in  Etirope,  AJia^  and  Africa  :  hence 
it  is  that  every  Sea  is  cover'd  with  our  Ships,   that  the  ve- 
ry Air  is  fcarce  exempted   from  our  Inventions,  and  that 
all  the  Produftions  of  Art  or  Nature  are  imported  to  this 
common  Store-houfe  of  Mankind ;  or  rather  as  if  the  whole 
Variety  of  things  wherewith  the  Earth  is  flockt  had  been 
principally  delign'd  for  our  profit  or  delight,  and  no  more 
of  'em  allow'd  to  the  reft  of  Men,   than  what  they  muft 
neceflarily  ufe  as  our  Purveyors  or  Labourers.  As  Liberty 
has    elevated   the  native  Citizens  of   London  to  fo  high 
a  degree  of  Riches   and   Politenefs,  that  for  their  (lately 
Houfes,  fine  Equipages,  and  fumptuous  Tables,  they  ex- 
ceed the  Port  of  fome  Foreign  Princes  ;   fo  is  it  naturally 
become  every  Man's  Country,  and  the  happy  Refuge  of 
thofe  in  all  Nations,  who  prefer  the  fecure  injoyment  of 
Life  and  Property  to  the  glittering  pomp  and  flavery,   as 
well  as  to  the  arbitrary   lufl:   and  rapine  of   their  feveral 
Tyrants.     To  the  fame  Caufe  is  owing  the  Splendor  and 
Magnificence  of  the  publick  Stru6lures,  as  Palaces,  Tem- 
ples, Halls,  Colleges,  Hofpitals,  Schools,   Courts  of  Ju- 
dicature, and  a  great  many  others    of  all  kinds,  which, 
tho'  fingly  excel'd  where  the  Wealth  or  State  of  any  Town 
cannot  reach  further  than  one  Building,   yet,  taking  them 
all  together,  they  are  to  be  equal'd  no  where  befides.  The 
delicate  Country  Seats,  and  the  large  Villages  crouded  on 
all  hands  around  it,  are  manifeft  Indications  how  happily 
the  Citizens  live,  and  makes  a  Stranger  apt  to  believe  him- 
felf  in    the  City  before  he  approaches   it  by  fome  miles. 
Nor  is  it  to  the  felicity  of  the  prefent  times  that  Lo?idon 
is  only  indebted:   for  in  all  Ages,  and  under  all  Changes, 
it  ever  fhew'd  a  moft  paflionate  love  of  Liberty,  which  it 
has  not  more  bravely  preferv'd  than  wifely  manag'd,    in- 
fufing  the  fame    Genius    into  all    quarters  of  the  Land, 
which  are  influcnc'd  from  hence  as  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
Animal  Body  are  duly  fupply'd  with  Blood  and  Nourifli- 
ment  from  the  Heart.     Whenever  therefore  the  execrable 
defign  was  hatcht  to  inflave  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Coun- 
try, the  firft  Attempts  were  ftill  made  on  the  Government 
of  the  City,  as  there  alfo  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  fuccefsful 
Efforts  were  firft  us'd  to  reftore  Freedom  :  for  we  may  re- 
member 
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member  (to  name  one  inftance  for  all)  when  the  late  King 
was  fled,  and  every  thing  in  confufion,  that  then  the  chief 
Nobility  and  Gentry  reforted  to  Guild-hall  for   protecti- 
on, and  to  concert  proper  methods  for  fettling  the  Nati- 
on hereafter  on    a  Bails  of  Liberty   never    to   be  fhaken. 
But   what  greater  Demonftration  can  the  World  require 
concerning  the  Excellency  of  our  National  Government, 
or  the  particular  Power  and   Freedom  of  this  City,  than 
the  Bank  oI England^  which,  like  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
among  the  Romans,  is   efteem'd  fo  facred   a  Repofltory, 
that  even   Foreigners  think  their   Trcafure   more    fafely 
lodg'd  there  than  with  themfelves  at  home  ;  and  this  not 
only    done   by   the  Subjedls   of  Abfolute  Princes,   where 
there  can  be  no  room  for  any  publick  Credit,  but  likewife 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Common-wealths  where  alone 
fuch  Banks  were  hitherto  reputed  fecure.     I  am  the  more 
willing  to  make  this  Remark,  becaufe  the  Conftitution  of 
our  Bank  is  both  preferable  to  that  of  all  others,  and  comes 
the  neareft  of  any  Government  to  Harrington 's  Mo- 
del.    In  this   refpedl  a   particular  Commendation  is  due 
to  the  City  which  produc'd  fuch  Perfons  to  whofe  Wif- 
dom  we  owe   fo  beneficial  an  Eftablilhment  i  and  there- 
fore from  my  own  fmall  obfervation  on  Men  or  Things  I 
fear  not  to  prophefy,  that,  before  the  term  of  years  be  ex- 
pir'd  to  which  the  Bank    is  now  limited,  the  defires  of  all 
people  will  gladly  concur  to   have  it  render'd  perpetual. 
Neither  is  it  one  of  the  laft  things  on  which  you   ought 
to  value  your  felves,  moft  worthy  Citizens,  that  there  is 
fcarce  a  way  of  honouring   the  Deity  known  any  where, 
but  is  either  already  allow'd,  or  may  be  {^^.kly  exercis'd  a- 
mong    you ;    Toleration   being  only  deny'd   to  immoral 
Pradlices,  and  the  Opinions  of  Men  being  left  as  free  to 
them  as  their  Pofleflions,  excepting  only  Popery,    and 
fuch  other  Rites  and  Notions  as    directly  tend  to  difturb 
or  diflblve  Society.     Befides   the   political  Advantages  of 
Union,  Wealth,  and  Numbers  of  People,  which  are  the  cer- 
tain Confequents  of  this  impartial  Liberty,   'tis  alfo  high- 
ly congruous  to  the  nature  of  true  Religion ;  and  if  any 
thing  on  Earth  can  be  imagin'd  to  ingage  the  Interefl  of 
Heaven,  it  muft  be  fpecially  that  which  procures  it  the  fin- 
cere   and   voluntary  refped:  of  Mankind,     I  might  here 
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difpl'^}'  the  Renown  of  the  City  for  Military  Glory,  and 
recite  thofe  former  valiant  Atchievements  which  our  Hif- 
torians  carefully  record  ;  but  I  fhould  never  finifh  if  I  in- 
laro-'d  on  thofe  things  vv^hich  I  only  hint,  or  if  I  would 
mention  the  extraordinary  Privileges  which  Londo7i  now 
injoys,  and  may  likely  pofTefs  hereafter,  for  which  llie  well 
deferves  the  name  of  a  New  Rome  hi  the  Wejl^  and  like 
the  old  one,  to  become  the  Soveraign  Miftrefs  of  the  Uni- 
verfe. 

THE  Government  of  the  City  is  fo  wifely  and  com- 
pletely contriv'd,  that  Harrington  made  very  few 
Alterations  in  it,  tho'  in  all  the  other  parts  of  our  National 
Conftitution  he  fcarce  left  any  thing  as  he  found  it.  And 
without  queftion  it  is  a  moft  excellent  Model.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  as  to  the  Solemnity  of  his  Eledion,  the  Magnifi- 
cence of  his  State,  or  extent  of  his  Authority,  tho'  infe- 
rior to  a  Roman  Conful  (to  whom  in  many  refpeds  he 
may  be  fitly  compar'd)  yet  he  far  out-fhines  the  figure  made 
by  an  Athe?iia?i  Archon^  or  the  grandeur  of  any  Magi- 
ftrate  prefiding  over  the  bed  Cities  now  in  the  World, 
During  a  vacancy  of  the  Throne  he  is  the  chief  Perfon  in 
the  Nation,  and  is  at  all  times  veiled  with  a  very  extraor- 
dinary  Truft,  which  is  the  reafon  that  this  Dignity  is  not 
often  confer'd  on  undeferving  Perfons ;  of  which  we 
need  not  go  further  for  an  Inftance  than  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Sir  Richard  Levet,  who  now  fo  worthily 
fills  that  eminent  Poft,  into  which  he  was  not  more  free- 
ly chofen  by  the  Sufixages  of  his  Fellow-citizens,  than  he 
continues  to  difcharge  the  Fun6lions  of  it  with  approv'd 
Moderation  and  Juftice.  But  of  the  great  Caution  gene- 
rally us'd  in  the  choice  of  Magiftrates,  we  may  give  a  true 
Judgment  by  the  prefent  Wonliipful  Sheriffs,  Sir 
Charles  Duncomb  and  Sir  Jeffery  Jefferies, 
who  are  not  the  Creatures  of  petty  Fadions  and  Cabals, 
nor  (as  in  the  late  Reigns)  illegally  obtruded  on  the  City 
to  ferve  a  Turn  for  the  Court,  but  unanimoufly  eleded 
for  thofe  good  Qualities,  which  alone  fhould  be  the  proper 
Recommendations  to  Magiftracy ;  that  as  having  the  great- 
eft  Stakes  to  lofe  they  will  be  the  more  concern'd  for  fe- 
curing  the  Property  of  others,  fo  their  willingnefs  to  ferve 
their  Country  is  known  not    to  be   inferior  to  their  Zeal 
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for  King  William;  and  while  they  are,  for  the  Credit 
of  the  City,  gencroufly  equalling  the  Expences  of  the  Ro- 
man  P rectors.,  fuch  at  the  fame  time  is   their  tender  care 
of  the   Diftreft,  as  if  to  be   Overfeers  of   the  Poor  were 
their   fole    and  immediate    Charge.     As   the   Common 
Council    is    the  Popular  Rcprefentative,  fo  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  is  the  Ariftocratical  Senate  of  the  City.     To 
enter  on  the  particular  Merits  of  thofe  Nanies   who  com- 
pofe  this  illuftrious  Afiembly,  as  it  muft  be  own'd  by  all 
to  be  a  labour  no  lefs  arduous  than  extremely  nice  and  in- 
vidious, yet  to  pafs  it  quite  over  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not 
to  give  at  leaft  a  Specimen  of  fo  much  Worth,  would  ar- 
gue a  pufilknimity  inconfiftent  with   Liberty,  and   a 
dihcfpe(5t  to  thofe  I  wou'd  be  always  underftood  to  honour. 
\\\  regard  therefore  that  the  eldeft  Alderman  is  the  fame 
at  London  with  what  the  Prince  of  the  Senate  was  at  Rof?je, 
I   fhall   only  prefume   to   mention   the   Honourable  Sir 
Robert  Clayton    as    well  in   that  capacity,  as  by 
reafon  he  univerfally  paffes  for  the  perfedt   Pattern  of  a 
good  Citizen.     That  this   Charadler    is  not  exaggerated 
will  be  evident  to  all  thofe  who  confider  him,  either  as 
railing  a  plentiful  Fortune  by  his  Induftry  and  Merit,    or 
as  difpofinghis  Eftate  with  no  lefs  liberality  and  judgment 
than  he  got  it  with  honefty  and  care :  For  as  to  his  pub- 
lick  and  private  Donations,  and  the  proviiion  he  has  made 
for  his  Relations  or  Friends,   I  will  not  fay  that  he  is  un- 
equal'd  by  any,  but  that   he    deferves   to  be  imitated  by 
all.     Yet  thefe  are  fmall  Commendations  if  compar'd   to 
his  fteady  Condu6l  when  he  fupply'd  the  higheft  Stations 
of  this  Great  City.      The  danger  of  defending  the  Liber- 
ty of  the  Subjecl  in  thofe  calamitous    times    is  not  better 
remember'd  than  the  courage  with  which  he  adled,  par- 
ticularly   in  bringing  in  the  Bill  for  excluding  a  Popifh 
SucceiTor  from   the  Crown,  his   brave  appearance   on  the 
behalf  of  your  Charter,  and    the  general    applaufe  with 
which  he  difcharg'd  his  Truft  in    all  other  refpedls ;   nor 
ought  the  Gratitude  of  the  People  be  forgot,  who  on  this 
occafion  firft  ftil'd  him  the  Father  of  the  City ^  as  Cicero 
for  the  like  reafon  was  the    firft  of  all  Romans  call'd  th& 
Father  of  his  Count?'y.     That  he  ftill  afTifts  in   the  Go- 
vernment of  London  as  eldeft  Alderman,  and  in  that  of 
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the  whole  Nation  as  a  Member  of  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament, is  not  fo  great  an  honour  as  that  he  deferves  it ; 
while  the  Pofterity  of  thofe  Families  he  fupports,  and  the 
memory  of  his  other  laudable  Actions,  will  be  the  living 
and  eternal  Monuments  of  his  Virtue,  when  time  has  con- 
fum'd  the  moft  durable  Brafs  or  Marble. 

T  O  whom  therefore  fhou'd  I  infcribe  a  Book  contain- 
ing the  Rules  of  good  Polity,  but  to  a  Society  fo  admira- 
bly conftituted,  and  producing  fuch  Great  and  Excellent 
Men  ?  That  elfewhere  there  may  be  found  who  under- 
ftand  Government  better,  diftribute  Juflice  wifer,  or  love 
Liberty  more,  I  could  never  perfuade  my  fell  to  imagine : 
nor  can  the  Perfon  wifh  for  a  nobler  Addrefs,  or  the  Sub- 
je6t  be  made  happy  in  a  more  fuitable  Patronage  than 
THE  SENATE  AND  PEOPLE  OF  LONDON', 
to  whofe  uninterrupted  increafe  of  Wealth  and  Dignity, 
none  can  be  a  heartier  Well-wiiher,  than  the  greateft  ad- 
mirer of  their  Conftitution,  and  their  moft  humble  Ser- 
vant, 
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O  W  allowable  it  is  for  any  man  to  write  the  Hiftory  of 
another,  without  intitling  himfelf  to  his  Opinions,  or  be- 
coming anfwerable  for  his  Adions,  I  have  exprefly  treat- 
ed in  the  Life  of  John  Miiton,  and  in  the  juft  defence 
of  the  fame  under  the  Title  of  A  M  TN  TOR.  The  Reafons  there 
alledg'd  are  Excufe  and  Authority  enough  for  the  Tafk  I  have  fince 
impos'd  on  my  felf,  which  is,  to  tranfmit  to  Poflerity  the  worthy 
Memory  of  James  Harrington,  a  bright  Ornament  to  ufeful 
Learning,  a  hearty  Lover  of  his  Native  Counlry,  and  a  generous  Be- 
nefadlor  to  the  whole  World ;  a  Perfon  who  obfcur'd  the  falfe  Luftre 
of  our  Modern  Politicians,  and  diat  equal'd  (if  not  exceeded)  all  the 
Ancient  Legiflators. 

BUT  there  are  fome  People  more  formidable  for  their  Noife  thaii 
Number,  and  for  their  Number  more  confiderable  than  their  Power 
who  will  not  fail  with  open  mouths  to  proclaim  that  this  is  a  feditious 
Attempt  againft  the  very  being  of  Monarchy,  and  that  there's  a  per- 
nicious defign  on  foot  of  fpeedily  introducing  a  Republican  Form  of 
Government  into  the  Britannick  Iflands;  in  order  to  which  the  Perfon 
(continue  they)  whom  we  have  for  fome  time  diftinguifht  as  a  zeal- 
ous promoter  of  this  Caufe,  has  now  publifht  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Harrington,  who  was  the  greatefl  Common-wealthfman  in  the 
World.  This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  thefe  roaring  and  hoarfe  Trum- 
peters of  Detraction  will  found ;  for  what's  likely  to  be  faid  by  men 
who  talk  all  by  rote,  is  as  eafy  to  guefs  as  to  anfwer,  tho'  its  com- 
monly fo  filly  as  to  deferve  no  Animadverfion.  Thofe  who  in  the 
late  Reigns  were  invidioufly  nicknam'd  Common-ivealtb/vien,  are  by 
this  time  fufficiently  clear'd  of  that  Imputation  by  their  Adiions,  a 
much  better  Apology  than  any  Words:  For  they  valiantly  refcu'dour 
antient  Government  from  the  devouring  Jaws  of  Arbitrary  Power, 
and  did  not  only  unanimoufly  concur  to  fix  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
England  on  the  moft  delerving  head  in  the  Univerfe,  but  alfo  fettled 
the  Monarchy  for  the  future,  not  as  if  they  intended  to  bring  it  foon 
to  a  period,  but  under  fuch  wife  Regulations  as  are  moft  likely  to 
continue  it  for  ever,  confifting  of  fuch  excellent  Laws  as  indeed 
fet  bounds  to  the  Will  of  the  King,  but  that  render  him  thereby  the 
more  fafe,  equally  binding  up  his  and  the  Subjedls  hands  from  unjuftly 
feizing  one  another's  prefcrib'd  Rights  or  Privileges. 

'Tis  confeft,  that  in  every  Society  there  will  be  always  found  fome 
Perfons  prepar'd  to  enterprize  any  thing  (tho'  never  fo  flagitious) 
grown  defperate  by  their  Villainies,  their  Profufenefs,  their  Ambition, 
or  the  more  raging  madnefs  of  Superftition;  and  this  Evil  is  not  with- 
in the  compafs  of  Art  or  Nature  to  remedy.  But  that  a  whole  Peo- 
ple, or  any  confiderable  number  of  them,  fliou'd  rebel  againft  a  King 
that  well   and  wifely  adminifters  his  Government,  as   it  cannot  bo 
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inftanc'd  out  of  any  Hiflory,  fo  it  is  a  thing  in  it  fclf  impoffible.  An 
infallible  Expedient  therefore  to  exclude  a  Common-wealth,  is  for  the 
Kin<^  to  be  the  Man  of  his  People,  and,  according  to  his  prefent  Ma- 
iefly's  glorious  Example,  to  find  out  the  Secret  of  fo  happily  uniting 
two  feemingly  incompatible  things.  Principality  and  Liberty. 

'T  1 S  flrange  that  men  fhou'd  be  cheated  by  mere  Names !  yet  how 
frequently  are  they  feen  to  admire  under  one  denomination,  what  go- 
ing under  another  they  wou'd  undoubtedly  detelt ;  which  Obfervation 
made  Tacitus  lay  down  for  a  Maxim,  That  the  fecret  offetting  up 
a  new  State  conjijls  in  retaining  the  Image  of  the  old.     Now  if  a  Com- 
mon-wealth be   a  Government  of  Laws    enadied   for  the  common 
Good  of  all  the  People,  not  without   their  own  Confent  or  Appro- 
bation ;  and  that  they  are  not  wholly  excluded,  as  in  abfolute  Mo- 
narchy, which  is  a  Government  of  Men  who  forcibly  rule  over  others 
for  their  own  private  Interefl:  Then  it  is  undeniably  manifeft  that 
the  Englip  Government  is  already  a  Common-wealth,  the  moft  free 
and  bell  conflituted  in  all  the  world.     This  was  frankly  acknowledg'd 
by  King  James  the  Firft,  who  ftil'd  himfelf  the  Great  Servant  of 
the  Common-iaealth.     It  is  the  Language  of  our  beft  Lawyers,  and  al- 
low'd  by  our  Author,  who  only  makes  it  a  lefs  perfedl  and  more  ine- 
qual  Form  than  that  of  his  Oceana,  wherein,  he  thinks,  better  pro- 
viiion  is  made  againft  external  Violence  or  internal  Difeafes,  Nor  does 
it  at  all  import  by  what  names  either  Perfons,  or  Places,  or  Things 
are  call'd,  fince  the  Common -wealthfman  finds  he  enjoys  Liberty  un- 
der the  fecurity  of  ^ual  Laws,  and  that  the  refl  of  the  Subjedis  are 
fully  fatisfy'd  they  li|^  under  a  Government  which  is  a  Monarchy  in 
effedt  as  well  as  in  name.     There's  not  a  man  alive  that  exceeds  my 
affeftion  to  a  mix'd  Form  of  Government,  by  the  Antients  counted 
the  moll  perfedl  j  yet  I  am  not  fo  blinded  with  admiring  the  good 
Conflitution  of  our  own,  but  that  every  day  I  can  difcern  in  it  many 
things  deficient,  fome  things  redundant,  and  others  that  require  emen- 
dation or  change.     And  of  this  the  fupreme  LegiHative  Powers  are  lb 
fenfible,  that  we  fee  nothing  more  frequent  with  them  than  the  enabl- 
ing, abrogating,  explaining,  and  altering  of  Laws,  with  regard  to  the 
very  Form  of  the  Adminiflration.    Neverthelefs  I  hope  the  King  and 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament  will  not  be  counted  Republicans ;  or,  if 
they  be,  I  am  the  readiefl  in  the  world  to  run  the  fame  good  or  Ijad 
Fortune  with  them  iii  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  refpeds. 

BUT,  what  Harrington  was  oblig'd  to  fay  on  the  like  occafion, 
I  mufl  now  produce  for  my  felf.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
the  greatefl  Prince  and  Commander  of  his  Age,  that  Aristotle 
(with  fcarce  inferior  Applaufe,  and  equal  Fame)  wrote  that  excellent 
piece  of  Prudence  in  his  Clofet  which  is  call'd  his  Politicks,  going  upon 
far  other  Principles  than  Alexander's  Government  which  it  has 
long  outliv'd.     The  like  did  Livv  without  difturbance  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Sir  Thomas  More  in  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
Machiavel  when  //^/y  was  under  Princes  that   afforded   him  not 
the  ear.     If  thefe  and  many  other  celebrated  Men  wrote  not  only 
with  honour  and  fafety,  but  even  of  Common-wealths  underDefpotic  or 
Tyrannical  Princes,  who  can  be  fo  notorioully  flupid  as  to  wonder  that  in 
a  free  Government,  and  under  a  King  that  is  both  the  rellorerand  fupporter 
of  the  Liberty  of  Europe,  I  fhou'd  do  juftice  to  an  Author  who  far  outdoes 
all  that  wsnt  before  him  in  his  exquifite  knowledge  of  the  Politicks  ? 
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THIS  Liberty  of  writing  freely,  fully,  and  impartially,  is  a  part 
of  thofe  Rights  which  in  the  laft  Reigns  were  fo  barbaroufly  invaded 
by  iiich  as  had  no  inclination  to  hear  of  their  own  enormous  violations 
of  the  Laws  of  God  and  Man ;  nor  is  it  undeferving  Obfervation 
that  fuch  as  raife  the  loudeft  Clamours  againft  it  now,  are  the  known 
Enemies  of  King  William's  Title  and  Perfon,  being  fure  that  the 
Abdicated  King  James  can  never  be  reinthron'd  fo  long  as  thePrefsis 
open  for  brave  and  free  Spirits  to  difplay  the  Mifchiefs  of  Tyranny  in 
their  true  Colours,  and  to  fliew  the  infinite  Advantages  of  Liberty. 
But  not  to  difmifs  even  fuch  unreafonable  People  without  perfedl  la- 
tisfadlion,  let  'em  know  that  I  don't  recommend  a  Common-wealth, 
but  write  the  Hiftory  of  a  Common-wealthfman,  fairly  divulging  the 
Principles  and  Pretences  of  that  Party,  and  leaving  every  body  to  ap- 
prove or  diilike  what  he  pleafes,  without  impofing  on  his  Judgment  by 
the  deluding  Arts  of  Sophiftry,  Eloquence,  or  any  other  fpecious  but 
unfair  methods  of  perfuafion.  Men,  to  the  beft  of  their  ability,  ought 
to  be  ignorant  of  nothing  J  and  while  they  talk  fo  much  for  and  a- 
gainft  a  Common-wealth,  'tis  fit  they  fliou'd  at  leaft  underftand  the 
Subjed:  of  their  Difcourfe,  which  is  not  every  body's  cafe.  Now  as 
Harrington's  Oceana  is,  in  my  Opinion,  the  mofl:  perfedl  Form 
of  Popular  Government  that  ever  was :  fo  this,  with  his  other  Wri- 
tings, contain  the  Hiftory,  Reafons,  Nature,  and  Effedts  of  all  forts 
of  Government,  with  fo  much  Learning  and  Perfpicuity,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  preferably  read  on  fuch  occalions, 

LET  not  thofe  therefore,   who  make  no  oppofition  to  the  reprint- 
ing or  reading  of  Plato's  Heathen  Common- wealth,  ridiculoufly de- 
claim againft  the  better  and  Chrillian  Model  of  Harrington  ;  but 
pemfe  both  of  'em  with  as  little  prejudice,  pafTion,  or  concern,  as  they 
would  a  Book  of  Travels  into  the  Indies  for  their  improvement  and  di- 
verfion.     Yet   fo  contrary  are  the  Tempers  of  many  to  this  equitable 
difpofition,  that  Dionysius  the  Sicilian  Tyrant,  and  fuch  Beafts  of 
Prey,  are  the  worthy  Examples  they  wou'd  recommend  to  the  imita- 
tion of  our  Governors,  tho',  if  they  cou'd  be  able  to  perfuade  'em, 
they  wou'd  Hill  mifs  of  their  foolifh  aim :   for  it  is  ever  with  all  Books, 
as  formerly  with  thofe  of  Cremutius  Cordus,  who  was  condemn'd 
bythatMonfter  Tiberius  for  fpeaking  honourably  of  the  immortal 
Tyrannicides    Brutus     and    Cassius.       Tacitus    records     the 
laft  words  of  this  Hiftorian,    and   fubjoins  this  judicious  Remark : 
The  Senate,  lays  he,  order  d  his  Books  to  be  burnt  by  the  Ediles;  butjbme 
Copies  were  conceal' d,  and  afterwards  piiblijli  d ;  whe?ice  we  may  take  oc- 
cafton  to  laugh  at  the  Sottijldnefs  oj  thoje  who  imagine  that  their  prefent 
Power  can  aljo  abolijh  the  Memory  ofjucceeding  Time :  for  on  the  contra- 
ry^ Authors  acquire  additional  Reputation  by  their  Punifl:)ment ;  nor 
have  joreign  Kings,  and  fuch  others  as   have  usd  the  like  fever ity,  got 
any  thing  by  it,  except  to  themfehes  Dijgrace,  and  Glory  to  the  Writers. 
But  the  Works  of  Harrington  were  neither  fuppreft  at  their  firft 
publication  under  the  Ufurper,  nor  ever  fince  call'd  in  by  lawful  Au- 
thority, but  as  ineftimable  Treafurcs  prcferv'd  by  all  that  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  pollcl's  'cm  intire;  fo  that  what  was  a  precious  rarity  before, 
is  now  become  a  publick  Good,  with  extraordinary  advantagesof  Cor- 
redfncfs,  Paper,   and  Print.     What  I  have  perform'd  in  the  Hiftory  of 
his  Life,   Hcuvethe  Readers  to  judge  for  themfelves;   but  in  tliat  and 
all  my  other  Studies,   I  conftantly  aim'd  as  much  at  leaft  at  the  benefit 
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of  Mankind,  and  efpecially  of  my  fellow  Citizens,  as  at  my  own  par- 
ticular Entertainment  or  Reputation. 

T  H  E  Politicks,  no  lefs  than  Arms,  are  the  proper  ftudy  of  a  Gen- 
tleman, tho'  he  fhou'd  confine  himfelf  to  nothing,  but  carefully  adorn 
his  Mind  and  Body  with  all  ufeful  and  becoming  Accomplifliments; 
and  not  imitate  the  fervile  drudgery  of  thofe  mean  Spirits,  who,  for 
the  fake  of  fome  one  Science,  negledt  the  knowledge  of  all  other  mat- 
ters, and  in  the  end  are  many  times  neither  mafters  of  what  they 
profefs,  nor  vers'd  enough  in  any  thing  elfe  to  fpeak  of  it  agreeably  or 
pertinently  :  which  renders  'em  untradtable  in  Converfation,  as  in  Dif- 
pute  they  are  opinionative  and  pafTionate,  envious  of  their  Fame  who 
eclipfe  their  littlenefs,  and  the  fworn  Enemies  of  what  they  do  not 
underfland. 

BUT   Heaven  be  duly  prais'd,  Learning  begins  to  flourifli  again 
in  its  proper  Soil  among  our  Gentlemen,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
Patricians,  who   did  not  love  to  walk  in  Leading-firings,  and  to  be 
guided   blindfold,  nor  lazily  to  abandon  the  care  of  their  proper  Bu- 
finefs  to  the  management  of  Men  having  a  diflinft  ProfefTion  and  Inte- 
refl :  for  the  greatefl  part  of  their  beft  Authors  were  Perfons  of  Con- 
fular  Dignity,  the  ablefl  Statefmen,  and  the  mofl  gallant  Command- 
ers.    Wherefore  the  amplefl  fatisfadtion  I  can  enjoy  of  this  fort  will 
be,  to  find  thofe  delighted  with  reading  this  Work,  for  whofe  fervice 
it  was  intended  by  the  Author ;  and  which  with  the  fludy  of  other 
good  Books,  but  efpecially  a  careful  perufal  of  the  Greek  and   Roman 
Hiftorians,  will  make  'em  in  reality  deferve  the  Title  and  Refpedt  of 
Gentlemen,  help  'em  to  make  an  advantageous  Figure  in  their  own 
time,  perpetuate  their  illuflrious  Names  and  folid  Worth  to  be  admir'd 
by  future  Generations, 

AS  for  my  felf,  tho'  no  imployment  or  condition  of  Life  fhall 
make  me  difrelifh  the  lafling  entertainment  which  Books  afford ;  yet  I 
have  refolv'd  not  to  write  the  Life  of  any  modern  Perfon  again,  except 
that  only  of  one  man  ftill  alive,  and  whom  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature  I  am  like  to  furvive  a  long  while,  he  being  already  far  advanc'd, 
in  his  declining  time,  and  I  but  this  prefent  day  beginning  the  thirtieth 
year  of  my  Age, 

Canon  near  Ban/led^  Novemb,  30,  1699. 
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James  Harrington. 

I.  (T^yJMES  HARRINGTON  (who  was  born  in  Janua- 
~r  ry,  i6ii)was  defcended  of  an  Antient  and  Noble  Family 
m      in  RiitlandJJnre^  being  Great  Grandfon  to  Sir  James  Har- 

^        rington;   of  whom   it  is  obferv'd  by    the  *  Hiftorian  *  Wnght'y 
cfthat  County,  that   there  were  fprung  in  his  time  eight  Dukes,  ^"tiq^'tyof 
three   MarquifTes,     feventy    Earls,    twenty    feven  Vifcounts,     and  Rutia"nd'ic2. 
thirty    fix    Barons;    of  which   number   fixteen    were   Knights   of 
the  Garter:   to  confirm   which    Account,  we  fliall   annex  a  Copy 
of  the  Infcrlption  on  his  Monument  and  that  of  his  three  Sons  at 
Ext07i,  with  Notes  on  the  fame  by  an  uncertain  hand.     As  for  our 
Author,    he  was  the  eldell  Son  of  Sir  Sapcotes  Harrington, 
and  Jane   the   Daughter   of  Sir  William    Samuel   of  Vpton 
\\\Nortba?nptonPnre .  HisFatherhad  Children befideshim,  Will  i  am 
a    Merchant    in    London;    Elizabeth    marry'd  to    Sir   Ralph 
AsHTON    in    Lancaflnre,    Baronet;    Ann    marry'd    to   Arthur 
Evelyn,  Efq.     And  by  a  fecond  Wife  he  had  John  kill'd  at  Sea  ; 
Edward  a  Captain  in  the  Army,  yet  living;  Frances   marry'd 
to  John  Bagshaw  oi  Culivorth  in  Northa?nptoJ7jJjlre,  Efq;  and  Do- 
rothy   marry'd  to  Allan    Bellingham   of  Levem  in    JFt'/i- 
7mrlafid  Efq.     This  Lady  is  ftill  alive,  and,  when  flie  underllood  my 
Defign,  was  pleas'dto  put  me  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  remaining  Let- 
ters, and  other  Manufcript  Papers  of  her  Brother,  with  the  Collecfli- 
onsand  Obfeivations  relating  to  him,  made  by  his  other  Sifter  the 
Lady  Ash  TON,  a  Woman  of  very  extraordinary  Parts  and  Accom- 
pUfliments.     Thefc,  with  the  Account  given  of  him  by  Anthony 
Wood  in  the  fccond  Vokmi  of  his  Athcncx;  Oxonieiijes,  and  what  I 
cou'd  learn  from  the  Mouths  of  his  furviving  Acquaintance,  are  thti 
Materials  whereof  I  compos'd  this  infuing  Hiftory  of  his  Life. 

2.  IN  his  very  Childhood  he  gave  fu re  hopes  of  his  future  Ahi- 
litys,  as  well  by  Iiis  Inclination  and   Capacity  to  learn    whatever 
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was  propos'd  to  him,  as  by  a  kind  of  natural  gravity  ;  whence  his  Pa- 
rents and  Mailers  were  wont  to  fay,  That  he  rather  kept  them  in  av,', 
than  needed  their  correftion  :  yet  when  grown  a  Man,  none  could  ea- 
fily  furpafs  him  for  quicknefs  of  Wit,  and  a  moft  facetious  Temper. 
He  was  enter'd  a  Gentleman  Commoner  of  Tr/nify  College  in  Oxford 
in  the  year  1629,  and  became  a  Pupil  to  that  great  Mailer  of  Reafon 
Dr,  Chillingworth,  who   difcovering  the   Errors,  Impoflures, 
and  Tyranny  of  the  PopiJIj  Church  (whereof  he  was  for  fometime  a 
Member)  attackt  it  with  more  proper  and  f  jccefsful  Arms  than  all  be- 
fore, or  perhaps  any  fmce  have  don.  After  conliderably  improving  his 
Knowlege  in  the  Univerfity,  he  was  more  particularly  fitting  himfelf 
for  his  intended  Travels,  by  learning  feveral  Foreign  Languages,  when 
his  Father  dy'd,  leaving  him  under  Age.     Tho'  the  Court  of  Wards 
was  ilill  in  being,  yet  by  the  Soccage  Tenure  of  his  Eflate  he  was  at 
liberty  to  chufe  his  own  Guardian  ;  and  accordingly  picht   upon  his 
(grandmother  the  Lady  Samuel,  a  Woman  eminent  for  her  Wif- 
dom  and  Virtue.     Of  her  and  the  refl  of  his  Governors,  he  foon  ob- 
tain'd  a  permifTion  to  latisfy  his  eager  delire  of  feeing  fome  other  parts 
of  the  World,  where  he  cou'd  make  fuch  Obiervations  on  Men  and 
Manners,  as  might  belt  fit  him  in  due  time  to  fei^ve  and  adorn  his  Na- 
tive Country. 

3 .  H  LS  firil  ftep  Was  into  Holland,  then  the  principal  School  of  Mar- 
tial Difciplin,  and  (what  toucht  him  more  fenfibly)  a  place  wondei  fully 
flourifl-iing  under  the  influence  of  their  Liberty  which  they  had  fo  late- 
ly aflerted,  by  breaking  the  Yoke  of  a  fevere  Mailer,  the  SpaniJJi  Ty- 
rant. And  hei'c,  no  doubt,  it  was  that  he  begun  to  make  Govern- 
ment the  Subjed:  of  his  Meditations :  for  he  was  often  heard  to  fay, 
that,  before  he  left  Rngland,  he  knew  no  more  of  Monarchy,  Anarchy, 
•  -  Arillocracy,  Democracy,  Oligarchy,  or  the  like,  than  as  hard  words 

whereof  he  learnt  the  fignification  in  his  Didionary.  For  fom  months 
he  lifted  himfelf  in  my  Lord  Craven's  Regiment  and  Sir  Robert 
Stone's;  during  which  time  being  much  at  the  Hague,  he  liad  the 
opportunity  of  further  accomplilhing  himfelf  in  two  Courts,  namely 
thofe  of  the  Prince  oi  Orange,  v.nA  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  Daugh- 
ter of  our  K.James  L  then  a  Fugitive  in  il/o/ZdW,  her  Husband  hav- 
ing been  abandon'd  by  his  Father  in  Law,  betray'd  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  ftript  of  all  his  Territorys  by  the  Emperor.     This  excel- 
lent Princefs  entertain'd  him  with  extraordinary  favour  and  civility  on 
the  account  of  his  Uncle  the  Lord   Harrington,  who  had  been 
her  Governor  ;  but  particularly  for  the  fake  of  his  own  Merit.     The 
Prince  Eledlor  alfo  courted  him  into  his  Service,  inga2;'d  him  to  attend 
him  in  a  Journy  he  made  to  the  Court  of  Denmark,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn from  travelling,  committed  the  chief  managem.ent  of  all  his  Af- 
fairs in  Kngland  to  liis  care.     Nor  were  the  young  Princeffes  lefs  de- 
lighted with  his  Company,  his  Converfation  being  always  extremely 
pleafant,  as  well  as  learn'd  and  polite ;  to  which  good  qualitys  thofe 
unfortunat  Ladys  were   far  from  being  ftrangers,  as  appears  by  the 
Letters  of  the  great  Philofopher  C  A  R  T  e  s  i  us,  and  by  the  other  Wri- 
ters of  thofe  times. 

4.  THO  he  found  many  Charms  inviting  his  .longer  flay  in  this 
place,  yet  none  were  ftrong  enough  to  keep  him  from  purfuing  his  main 
defign  of  travelling ;  and  therefore  he  went  next  thro  Flanders  into 
France ^  where  having  perfected  himfelf  in  the  Language,  feen  what 
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deferv'd  his  curiofity,  and  made  fucli  Remarks  on  their  Governnu-iU 
as  will  bell  appear  in  his  Works,  he  removed  tlience  into  Italy.  It 
happen'd  to  be  then  (as  it  is  now)  the  Year  of  'Jubilee.  He  always 
us'd  to  admire  the  great  dexterity,  whcrwith  the  Popip  Clergy  could 
maintain  their  fevere  Government  over  To  great  a  part  of  the  World, 
and  that  Men  otherwife  reafonable  enough  lliould  be  inchantcd  out  of 
their  Senfes,  as  well  as  cheated  out  of  their  Mony,  by  thefe  ridiculous 
Tricks  of  Religious  Pageantry.  Except  the  fmall  rcfpeft  he  fliew'd 
to  the  Miracles  they  daily  told  him  were  pcrform'd  in  their  Churches, 
he  did  in  all  other  things  behave  himfelf  very  pmdently  and  inoffcn- 
fively.  But  going  on  a  Candlemafi  day  with  feveral  other  Proteftants, 
to  fee  the  Pope  perform  the  Ceremony  of  confecrating  Wax  Lights ; 
and  perceiving  that  none  could  obtain  any  of  thofe  Torches,  except 
fuch  as  kift  the  Pope's  To,  (which  he  expos'd  to.'em  for  that  purpofe) 
tho  he  had  a  great  mind  to  one  of  the  Lights,  yet  he  would  not  ac- 
cept it  on  fo  hard  a  condition.  The  reft  of  his  Companions  were  not  fo 
fcrupulous,  and  after  their  return  complain'd  of  his  fqueamiflinefs  to 
the  King ;  who  telling  him  he  might  have  done  it  only  as  a  refpe(5l  to 
a  temporal  Prince,  he  prelently  reply'd,  that  fince  he  had  the  honor 
to  kifs  his  Majefty's  hand,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  kifsany  otlier 
Prince's  foot.  The  King  was  pleas'd  with  his  anfwer,  and  did  after- 
wards admit  him  to  be  one  of  his  Privy  Chamber  extraordinary,  in 
which  quality  he  attended  him  in  his  firft  Expedition  againft  the  Scots. 

5.  H  E  prefer 'd  Venice  to  all  other  places  in  Italy,  as  he  did  its 
Government  to  all  thofe  of  the  whole  World,  it  being  in  his  Opinion 
immutable  by  any  external  or  internal  Caufes,  and  to  finilh  only 
with  Mankind;  of  which  AfTertion  you  may  find  various  proofs  al- 
leg'd  in  his  Works.  Here  he  furnilhed  himfelf  with  a  Collection  of 
all  the  valuable  Books  in  the  Italian  Language^  efpecially  treating  of 
Politics,  and  contradled  acquaintance  with  every  one  of  whom  he 
might  receive  any  benefit  by  inftrudlion  or  otherwife. 

6.  A  F  T  E  R  having  thus  feen  Italy,  France,  the  Low  Count rys,  Den- 
mark, and  fome  parts  of  Germany,  he  returned  home  into  England,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all  his  Friends  and  Acquaintance.    But  he  was  in  a 
fpecial  manner  the  Darling  of  his  Relations,  of  whom  he  acknowleg'd 
to  receive  reciprocal  fatisfadlion.     His  Brothers  and  Sifters  were  now 
prettywellgrown,  which  made  it  his  next  care  fo  to  provide  for  each 
of  'em  as  might  render  'em  independent  of  others,  and  eafy  to  them- 
felves.     His  Brother  Will  i  am  he  bred  to  be  a  Merchant,  in  which 
calling  he  became  a  confiderable  Man;  he  was  a  good  Architedt,  and 
was  fo  much  notic'd  for  his  ingenious  Contrivances,  that  he  was  re- 
ceiv'd  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     How  his  other  Brothers  were 
difpos'd,  we  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  Difcourfe.     He  took 
all  the  care  of  a  Parent  in  the  education  of  his  Sifters,  and  wou'd  him- 
felf make  large  Difcourfes  to  'em  concerning  the  Reverence  that  v/as 
due  to  Almighty  God  ;  the  benevolence  they  were  obliged  to  fliew  all 
mankind ;  how  they   ought  to  furniili  their  minds  with  knowlege 
by  reading  of  ufeful  Books,  and  to  fl-iew  the  goodnef,  of  their  difpo- 
fition  by  a  conftant  pradlice  of  Virtue  :  In  a  word,  hb  taught  'em  the 
tme  Rules  of  hiTmanity  and  decency,  always  inculcating  to  'em  that 
good  Manners  did  not  fo  much  confift  in  a  fafiiionable  carriage  (whicli 
ought  not  to  be  neglefted)  as  in  becoming  words  and  aftlons,  an  ob- 
liging addrefs,  and  a  modeft  behavior.    He  treated  liis  ^fotJler  in  Law 
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ns  if  flie  were  his  own,  and  made  no  diftindlion  between  her  Chil- 
dren and  the  reft  of  his  Brothers  and  Sifters ;  which  good  Example 
had  fuch  effedls  on  'em  all,  that  no  Family  has  bin  more  remarkable 
for  their  mutual  friendftiip. 

7.  H  E  was  of  a  very  liberal  and  compaflionate  nature,  nor  could  he 
indure  to  fee  a  Friend  want  any  thing  he  might  fpare ;  and  when  the 
Relief  that  was  neceflary  exceded  the  bounds  of  his  Eftate,  he  per- 
fuaded  his  Sifters  not  only  to  contribute  themfelves,  but  likewile  to 
go  about  to  the  reft  of  their  Relations  to  complete  what  was  want- 
ing. And  if  at  any  time  they  alleg'd  that  this  Bounty  had  been  thrown 
away  on  ungrateful  Perfons,  he  would  anfwer  with  a  fmile  that  he 
faw  they  were  mercenary,  and  that  they  plainly  fold  their  Gifts  fince 
they  expelled  fo  great  a  return  as  Gratitude. 

8.  HIS  natural  inclinations  to  ftudy  kept  him  from  feeking after 
any  publick  Imployments.  But  in  the  year  1646,  attending  out  of 
curiofity  the  Commiffioners  appointed  by  Parlament  to  bring  King 
Charles  the  Firft  irom  Ncuxajile  nearer  to  London^  he  was  by 
fom  of  'em  nam'd  to  wait  on  his  Majefty,  as  a  Perfon  known  to  him 
before,  and  ingag'd  to  no  Party  or  Fadlion.  The  King  approv'd  the 
Propoial,  yet  our  Author  would  never  prefume  to  com  into  his  pre- 
fence  except  in  public,  till  he  was  particularly  commanded  by  the 
King;  and  that  he,  with  Thomas  Herbert  (created  a  Baronet 
after  the  Reftoration  of  the  Monarchy)  were  made  Grooms  of  the 
Bedchamber  at  Holmby,  together  with  James  Maxwell  and 
Patrick  Maule  (afterwards  Earl  of  Penmoore  in  Scotland) 
which  two  only  remain'd  of  his  old  Servants  in  that  Station. 

9.  H  E  had  the  good  luck  to  grow  very  acceptable  to  the  King, 
who  much  convers'd  with  him  about  Books  and  Foren  Countrys.  In 
his  Sifters  Papers  I  find  it  expreft,  that  at  the  King's  command  he 
tranflated  into  E?ighJ]j  Dr.  Sandersons  Book  concerning  the  Obliga- 
tion of  Oaths:  but  Anthony  Wood  fays  it  was  the  King's  own 
doing,  and  that  he  (liew'd  it  at  different  times  to  Harrington, 
Herbert,  Dr.  Juxon,  Dr.  Hammond,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  for 
their  approbation.  However  that  be,  'tis  certain  he  ferv'd  his  Ma- 
fter  with  untainted  fidelity,  without  doing  any  thing  inconfiftent 
with  the  Liberty  of  his  Country  ;  and  that  he  made  ufe  of  his  Intereft 
with  his  Friends  in  Parlament  to  have  Matters  accommodated  for  the 
fatisfadion  of  all  Partys.  During  the  Treaty  in  the  He  of  Wight ^  he 
frequently  warn'd  the  Divines  ot  his  acquaintance  to  take  heed  how 
far  they  preft  theKing  to  infift  upon  any  thing,  which,  however  it  con- 
cern'd  their  Dignity,  was  no  eflential  point  of  Religion  ;  and  that  fuch 
matters  driven  too  far  wou'd  infallibly  ruin  all  the  indeavors  us'd  for  a 
Peace,  which  Prophecy  was  prov'd  too  true  by  the  Event.     His  Ma- 

jejiy  lovd  his  company,  fays  Anthony  Wood,  and,  finding  him 
to  be  an  ingenious  Man,  chofe  rather  to  converfe  ivith  him  than  ivith 
others  of  his  Chamber :  They  had  often  dijconrjcs  concerning  Government ; 
but  when  they  happen  d  to  talk  of  a  Commontvealth,  the  King  j'eeni  d  not 
to  indure  it.  Here  I  know  not  which  moft  to  commend,  the  King 
for  taifting  a  Man  of  Republican  Principles,  or  Harrington  for 
owning  his  Principles  while  he  ferv'd  a  King.  • 

10.  AFTER  the  King  was  remov'd  out  of  the  He  of  Wight  to 
Hurflcaflle  in  Hampfljire,  Harrington  was  forcibly  turn'd  out 
of  feryice,  becaufe  he  vindicated  fom  of  his  Majefty's  Arguments 
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asainft  the  Parlament  Commiffionei-s  at  Nmforf,  and  thought  his  Con-^ 
cefTions  not  fo  unfatisfadtory  as  did  foni  others.  As  they  were  takins 
the  King  to  Windfor,  he  beg'd  admittance  to  the  Boot  of  the  Coach 
that  he  might  bid  his  Maflcr  farewel  ;  which  being  granted,  and  he 
praparing  to  kneel,  the  King  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  pitU'd  him  in 
to  him.  He  was  for  three  or  four  days  permitted  to  flay;  but  becaufe 
he  would  not  take  an  Oathagainfl  aflifting  or  concealing  the  King's 
Efcape,  he  was  not  only  difcharged  from  his  Office,  but  alfo  for  foni 
time  detain'd  in  cuftody,  till  Major  General  Ire  ton  obtain'd  his  Li- 
berty. He  afterwards  found  means  to  fee  the  King  at  St.  yames^, 
and  accompany'd  him  on  the  Scaffold,  where,  or  a  little  before,  he 
receiv'd  a  Token  of  his  Majefly's  Affeftion. 

II.  AFTER  the  King's  Death  he  was  obferv'd  to  keep  much  in 
his  Library,  and  more  retir'd  than  ufually,  which  was  by  his  Friends  a 
long  time  attributed  to  Melancholy  or  Difcontent.  At  length  when  they 
weary 'd  him  with  their  importunitys  to  change  this  fort  of  Life,  he 
thought  fit  to  fliew  'em  at  the  fame  time  their  miflake  and  a 
Copy  of  his  Oceaita,  which  he  was  privatly  writing  all  that 
while:  telling  'em  withal,  that  ever  fince  he  began  to  examin 
things  fcriouily,  he  had  principally  addid:ed  himfelf  to  the  fludy 
of  Civil  Government,  as  being  of  the  liighelt  importance  to  the 
Peace  and  Felicity  of  mankind ;  and  that  he  fucceded  at  leafL  to  his 
own  fatisfadlion,  being  now  convinc'd  that  no  Government  is  of  fo 
accidental  or  arbitrary  an  Inftitution  as  people  are  wont  to  imagin, 
there  being  in  Societys  natural  caufes  producing  their  neceffary  effedls, 
as  well  as  in  the  Earth  or  the  Air,  Hence  he  frequently  argu'd  that  the 
Troubles  of  his  time  were  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  wilfulnefs  or 
faftion,  neither  to  the  mifgovernment  of  the  Prince,  nor  the  ffubbornels 
of  the  People ;  but  to  a  change  in  the  Balance  of  Property,  which 
ever  fince  Henry  the  Seventh's  time  was  daily  falling  into  the  Scale 
of  the  Commons  from  that  of  the  King  and  the  Lords,  as  in  his  Book 
he  evidently  demonftrats  and  explains.  Not  that  hereby  he  approv'd 
either  the  Breaches  which  the  King  had  made  on  the  Laws,  or  excus'd 
the  Severity  which  fom  of  the  Subjedls  exercis'd  on  the  King;  but  to 
fliew  that  as  long  as  the  Caufes  of  thefe  Diforders  remain'd,  fo  long 
would  the  like  Elted:s  unavoidably  follow :  while  on  the  one  hand  a  King 
would  be  always  indeavoring  to  govern  according  to  the  example  of 
his  PredecefTors  when  the  befl  part  of  the  National  Property  was  in  their 
own  hands, and  confequently  thegreateft  command  of  MonyandMen, 
as  one  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a  Year  can  entertain  more  SeiTants,  or  influ- 
ence more  Tenants,  than  another  that  has  but  one  hundred,  out  of 
v/hich  he  cannot  allow  one  Valet ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  laid,  the 
People  would  be  fure  to  ftmggle  for  preferving  the  Property  whereof 
they  were  in  pofTeffion,  never  failing  to  obtain  more  Privileges,  and 
to  enlarge  the  Bafis  of  their  Liberty,  as  often  as  they  met  with  any  fuc- 
cefs  (which  they  generally  did)  in  quarrels  of  this  kind.  His  chief 
aim  therfore  was  to  find  out  a  method  of  preventing  fuch  Diltempcrs, 
or  to  apply  the  beft  Remedys  when  they  liappcn'd  to  break  out.  But 
as  long  as  the  Balance  remain'd  in  this  unequal  Hate,  he  afiirm'd  tliat 
no  King  whatfoever  could  keep  himfelf  eafy,  let  him  never  fo  much  in- 
deavorto  pleafe  his  People  ;  and  that  tho  a  good  King  might  manage 
Affairs  tolerably  well  during  his  life,  yet  this  did  not  prove  tlie  Go- 
vernment to  be  good,  fince  under  a  lefs  prudent  Prince  it  would  fall  to 
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pieces  again,  while  the  Orders  of  a  well  conflituted  State  rnake  wick- 
ed men  virtuous,  and  fools  to  aft  wifely. 

12.  THAT  Efvpire  Jollows  the  Balance  of  Property,  whether 
lodg'd  in  one,  in  a  few,  or  in  many  hands,  he  was  the  fir'ft  that  ever 
made  out  ;  and  is  a  noble  Difcovery,  wherof  the  Honor  folcly  be- 
longs to  him,  as  much  as  thofe  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  of 
Printing,  of  Guns,  of  the  Compafs,  or  of  Optic  Glafles,  to  their  feveral 
Authors.  'Tis  incredible  to  think  what  grofs  and  numberlefs  Errors 
were  committed  by  all  the  Writers  before  him,  even  by  the  beft  of 
them,  for  want  of  underftanding  this  plain  Truth,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  Politics.  He  no  fooner  difcours'd  publicly  of  this  new 
Dodtrin,  being  a  man  of  univerfal  acquaintance,  but  it  ingag'd  all  forts 
of  people  to  bufy  themfelves  about  it  as  they  were  varioufly  alfeft- 
ed.  Som,  becaufe  they  underftood  him,  defpis'd  it,  alleging  it  was  plain 
to  every  man's  capacity,  as  if  his  highefl  merit  did  not  confifl  in 
making  it  fo.  Others,  and  thofe  in  number  the  fewefl:,  difputed  with 
him  about  it,  merely  to  be  better  inform'd ;  with  v/hich  he  was  well 
pleas'd,  as  reckoning  a  pertinent  Objeftion  of  greater  advantage  to  the 
difcovery  of  Truth  (which  was  his  aim)  than  a  complaifant  applaufe 
or  approbation.  But  a  third  fort,  of  which  there  never  wants  in  all  places 
a  numerous  company,  did  out  of  pure  envy  flrive  all  they  could  to 
leffen  or  defame  him  ;  and  one  of 'em  (lince  they  could  not  find  any 
precedent  Writer  out  of  whofe  Works  they  might  make  him  a  Plagia- 
ry) did  indeavor,  after  a  very  fingular  manner,  to  rob  him  of  the 
Glory  of  this  invention :  for  our  Author  having  friendly  lent  him  a 
part  of  his  Papers,  he  publifli'd  a  fmall  piece  to  the  fame  purpofc  in- 
titl'd,  A  letter  from  an  OJicer  of  the  Army  in  \xt\^n(^,  &c.  Major 
WiLDMAN  was  then  reputed  the  Author  by  fom,  and  Henry 
Nevil  by  others;  which  latter,  by  reafon  of  this  thing,  and  his 
great  intimacy  with  Harrington,  was  by  his  detractors  re- 
ported to  be  the  Author  of  his  Works,  or  that  at  leafl  he  had  a 
principal  hand  in  the  compofing  of  them.  Notwithflanding  which 
provocations,  fo  taie  was  he  to  the  Friendfhip  he  profeft  to  Ne- 
vil and  WiLDMAN,  that  he  avoided  all  harrti  Exprelhons  or 
public  Cenfures  on  this  occafion,  contenting  himfelf  with  the  Juftice 
which  the  World  was  foon  oblig'd  to  yield  to  him  by  reafon  of  his 
other  Writings,  where  no  fuch  clubbing  of  Brains  could  be  reafonably 
fufpefted. 

13.  BUT  the  publication  of  his  Book  met  with  greater  difficultys 
from  the  oppofition  of  the  feveral  Partys  then  fet  againft  one  another, 
and  all  againft  him ;  but  none  more  than  fom  of  thofe  who  pretended 
to  be  for  a  Commonwealth,  which  was  the  fpecious  name  under 
which  they  cover'd  the  rankeft  Tyranny  of  Oliver  Cromwel, 
while  Harrington,  like  Paul  at  Athens,  indeavor'd  to  make 
known  to  the  People  what  they  ignorantly  ador'd.  By  fliewing  that 
a  Commonwealth  was  a  Government  of  Laws,  and  not  of  the  Sword, 
he  could  not  but  detedl  the  violent  adminiftration  of  the  Protedlor  by 
hisBartiaws,  Intendants,or  Majors  General,  which  created  him  no  fmall 
danger :  while  the  Cavaliers  on  the  other  fide  tax'd  him  with  Ingrati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  the  late  King,  and  prefer'd  the  Monarchy  even 
of  a  Ufurper  to  the  beft  order'd  Commonwealth.  To  thefe  he  an- 
fwer'd,  that  it  was  enough  for  him  tQ  forbear  publifhing  his  Sentiments 
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during  that  King's  life ;  but  the  Monarchy  being  now  quite  diffolv'd- 
and  the  Nation  in  a  ftate  of  Anarchy,  or  (what  was  worfe)  groaning 
under  a  horrid   Ufurpation,  he  was  not  only  at  liberty,  bat    even 
oblig'd  as  a  good  Citizen  to  offer  a  helping  hand  to  his  Countrymen, 
and  to  (hew  'em  fuch  aModel  of  Government  as  he  thought  moil:  con- 
ducing to  their  Tranquillity,  Wealth,  and  Power :  That  the  Cavaliers 
ought  of  all  People  to  be  befl  pleas'd  with  him,  lince  if  his  Model 
fucceded,  they  were  fure  to  injoy  equal  Privileges  with  others,  and 
fo  be  deliver'd  from  their  prefent  Oppreffion  ;  for  in  a  well  conftitutcd 
Commonwealth  there  can  be  no  diftindtion  of  Partys,  the  paffage  to 
Preferment  is  open  to  Merit  in  all  perfons,  and  no  honeft  man  can  be 
uneafy :  but  that  if  the  Prince  fhould  happen  to  be  reftor'd,  his  Doc- 
trin  of  the  Balance  would  be  a  light  to  fliew  him  what  and  with  whom 
he  had  to  do,  and  fo  either  to  mend  or  avoid  the  Mifcarriages  of  his  Fa- 
ther ;  fince  all  that  is  faid  of  this  dodtrin  may  as  well  be  accommodated 
to  a  Monarchy  regulated  by  Laws,  as  to  a  Democracy  or  more  popu- 
lar form  of  a  Commonwealth.     He  us'd  to  add  on  fuch  occafions  ano- 
ther reafon  of  writing  this  Model,  which  was.  That  if  it  fliould  ever 
be  the  fate  of  this  Nation  to  be,  like  Italy  of  old,  overrun  by  any  bar- 
barous People,  or  to  have  its  Government  and  Records  delf  royed  by 
the  rage  of  fom  mercilefs  Conqueror,  they  might  not  be  then  left  to 
their  own  Invention  in  framing  a  new  Government ;  for  few  People  can 
be  expedled  to  fuccede  fo  happily  as  the  Venetians  have  don  in  fuch  a  cafe. 
14.  IN  the  mean  time  it  was  known  to  fom  of  the  Courtiers,  that 
the  Book  was  a  printing ;  wherupon,  after  hunting  it  from  one  Prels 
to  another,  they  feiz'd  their  Prey  at  laft,  and  convey'd  it  to  Whitehall. 
All  the  foUicitations  he  could  make  were  not  able  to  retrieve  his  Papers, 
till   he   remember'd   that    Oliver's  favorit   Daughter,    the    Lady 
Claypole,   afted   the  part  of  a  Princefs  very   naturally,  obliging 
all  perfons  with  her  civility,  and  frequently  interceding  for  the  un- 
happy.   To  this  Lady,  tho  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  him,  he  thought 
fit  to  make  his  application;  and  being  led  intoherAntichamber, hcfent 
in  his  Name,  with  his  humble  requeft  that  flie  would  admit  him  to 
her  prefence.    While  he  attended,  fom  of  her  Women  coming  into 
the  room  were  follow'd  by  her  little  Daughter  about  three  years  old, 
who  flaid  behind  them.    He  entertained  the  Child  fo  divertingly,  that 
flie  fuffer'd  him  to  take  her  up  in  his  arms  till  her  Mother  came ; 
wherupon  he  ftepping  towards  her,  and  fetting  the  Child  down  at  her 
feet,  faid,  Madam,   'tis  well  you  are  com  at  this  nick  of  time,   or  I 
had  certainly  flollen  this  pretty  little  Lady :  Stollen  her,  reply 'd  the 
Mother  !  pray,  what  to  do  with  her  ?  for  fhe  is  yet  too  young  to  be- 
com  your  Miflrefs.  Madam,  faid  he,  tho  her  Charms  allure  her  of  a 
more  confiderable  Conqueft,  yet  I  mufl  confefs  it  is  not  love  but  re- 
venge that  promted  me  to  commit  this  theft.  Lord,  anfvver'd  the  Lady 
again,  what  injury  have  I  don  you  that  you  fliould  fleal  my  Child  ? 
None  at  all,  reply'd  he,  but  that  you  might  be  induc'd  to  prevail  with 
your  Father  to  do  me  juftice,  by  refloring  my  Child  that  he  has  flol- 
len.  But  flie  urging  it  was  impoflible,  becaufe  her  Father  had  Children 
enough  of  his  own ;  he  told  her  at  laft  it  was  the  iffue  of  his  brain 
which  was  mifreprefented  to  the  Protedlor,  and  taken  out  of  the  Prcfs 
by  his  order.     She  immediatly  promis'd  to  procure  it  for  him,   if  it 
contain'd  nothing  prejudicial  to  her  Father's  Government ;  and  he  af- 
fur'd  her  it  was  only  a  kind  of  a  Political  Romance,  fo  far  from  any 
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Treafon  againfl  her  Father,  that  he  hop'd  {he  would  acquaint  him 
that  he  defiPTi'd  to  dedicat  it  to  him,  and  promis'd  that  ihe  her  felf 
ftould  be  prefented  with  one  of  the  fiifl:  Copys.     The  Lady  waslo 
well  pleas'd  with  his  manner  of  Addrefs,  that  he  had  his  Book  fpee- 
dily  reftor'dto  him;  and  he  did  accordingly  infcribe  it  to  Oliver 
Cromwel,  who,  after  the  peiufal  of  it,  iliid,  the  Gentleman  had 
like  to  trapan  him  out  of  his  Power,  but  that  what  he  got  by  the 
Sword  he  would  not  quit  for  a  little  paper  Shot :  adding  in  his  ufual 
cant   that  he  approv'd  the  Government  of  a  lingle  Pcrfon  as  little  as 
any  of  'cm,  but  that  he  was  forc'd  to  take  upon  him  the  Office  of  a 
Hio'h  Conlfable,  to  preferve  the  Peace  among  the  feveral  Partys  in 
the  Nation,   fmce  he  faw  that  being  left  to  themfelves,  they  would 
never  agree  to  any  certain   form  of  Government,  and  would  only 
fpcnd  their  v/hole  Power  in  defeating  the  Defigns,  or  dcftroying  the 
Pcrfons  of  one  another. 

ir.  BUT  nothing  in  the  world  could  better   difcover  Crom- 
wel's  Diffimulation  than  this  Speech,  fince  Harrington  had  de- 
monftrated  in  his  Book,  that  no  Commonwealth  could  be  fo  eafily 
or  perfeftly  eftablilh'd   as  one  by  a  fole  Legillator,  it  being  in  his 
power  (if  he  were  a  man  of  good  Invention  himfelf,   or  had  a  good 
Model  propos'd  to  him  by  others)  to  fet  up  a  Government  in  the 
whole  piece  at  once,  and  in  perfedlion  ;  but  an  Afl'embly,  being  of 
better  Judgment  than  Invention,  generally  make  patching  work  in 
forminrf  a  Government,  and  are  whole  Ages  about  that  which  isfel- 
dom  or  never  brought  by  'em  to  any  perfedion :  but  is  commonly  ru- 
in'd  by  the  way,  leaving  the  nobleft  Attemts  under  reproach,  and  the 
Authors  of  'em  expos'd  to  the  greateft  dangers  while  they  live, 
and    to  a  certain  infamy  when    dead.     Wherfore  the  wifcft   Af- 
femblys,  in  mending  or  making  a  Government,  have  pitch'd  upon  a 
fole  Legillator,   whole  Model  they  could  rightly  approve,  tho  not  io 
well  digeft  ;  as  Muficians  can  play  in  confort,  and  judg  of  an  Air  that 
is  laid  before  them,  tho  to  invent  a  part  of  Mufic  they  could  never 
agree,  nor  fuccede  lo  happily  as  one  Perfon.     If  Cromwel  therfore 
had  meant  as  he  fpoke,  no  man  had  ever  fuch    an  opportunity  of  re- 
forming what  was  amifs  in  the  old  Government,  or  fetting  up  one 
wholly  new,  either  according  to  the  Plan  of  Oceana,  or  any  other. 
This  would  have  made  him  indeed  a  Hero  fuperior  in  lafting  fame 
to    Solon,    Lycurgus,     Zaleucus,    and    Charondas;    and 
vender  his  Glory  far  more  refplendent,  his  Security  greater,  and  his 
Renoun  more  durable  than  all  the  Pomp  of  his  ill  acquir'd  Greatnels 
could  afford  :  wheras  on  the  contrary  he  liv'd  in  continual  fears  of 
thofe  he  had  inflav'd,  dy'd  abhor'd  as  a  monftrous  betrayer  of  thofe 
Libertys  with  which  he  was  intrufted  by  his  Country,  and  his  Po- 
fterity  not  poffeffing  a  foot  of  what  for  their  only  lakes  he  was  gene- 
rally thought  to  ufurp.  But  this  laft  is  a  miflaken  Notion,  for  fom  of 
the  mofl  notorious  Tyrants  liv'd  and  dy'd  without  any  hopes  of  Chil- 
dren ;  which  is  a  good  reafon  why  no  mortal  ought  to  be  trufted 
with  too  much  Power  on  thatfcore.  LvcuRGUsandANDREwDoRiA, 
who,  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  continue  Princes,  chofe  rather  to 
be  the  founders  of  their  Countrys  Liberty,  will  be  celebrated  for  their 
Virtue   thro  the  courfe  of  all  Ages,  and  their  very  Names  convey 
the  higheft  Ideas  of  Godlike  Generofity ;  while  Julius  C^sar, 
Oliver    Cromwel,    and  fuch  others  as  at  any    time    inflav'd 
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their  fellow  Citizens,  will  be  for  ever  remember'd  with  deteftation, 
and  cited  as  the  moft  execrable  Examples  of  the  vileft  Treachery  and 
Ingratitude.  It  is  only  a  refin'd  and  excellent  Genius,  a  noble  Soul 
ambitious  of  folid  Praife,  a  fincere  lover  of  Virtue  and  the  o;ood  of 
all  Mankind,  that  is  capable  of  executing  fo  glorious  an  Undertakinp-  as 
making  a  People  free.  'Tis  my  fix'd  opinion,  that  if  theProtedor's  mind 
had  the  leafl  tinfture  of  true  greatnefs,  he  could  not  be  Proof  againft  the 
incomparable  Rewards  propos'd  by  Harrington  in  the  Corollary 
of  his  Oceana;  as  no  Prince  tmly  generous,  whether  with  or  without 
Heirs,  is  able  to  refifl  their  Charms,  provided  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
advance  the  happinefs  of  his  People.  'Twas  this  Difpofition  that 
brought  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  head  us  when  we  lately  contend- 
ed for  our  Liberty ;  to  this  we  ow  thofe  ineftimable  Laws  we  have 
obtain'd,  fince  out  of  a  grateful  confidence  we  made  him  our  King  ; 
and  how  great  things,  or  after  what  manner,  we  may  expedl  from  him  . 
in  time  to  com,  is  as  hard  to  be  truly  conceiv'd  as  worthily  exprefs'd. 
1 6.  I  SHALL  now  give  fom  account  of  the  Book  it  felf,  inti- 
tl'd  by  the  Author,  The  Coni'morrwealth  of  Oceana^  a  name  by  which 
he  defign'd  Englajid,  as  being  the  nobleft  Hand  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 
But  before  I  precede  further,  I  muft  explain  fom  other  words  occur- 
ring in  this  Book,  which  is  written  after  the  manner  of  a  Romance, 
in  imitation  of  Plato's  Atlantic  Story ^  and  is  a  method  ordinarily 
foUow'd  by  Lawgivers. 

Adoxus — — — —  King  Joh  n. 

Convallium-— ^ Hamton  Court. 

Coraunus Henry  VIII. 

Dicotome R  i  h  ard  II. 

Emporium Lofidon. 

Halcionia The  namei. 

Halo Whitehall. 

Hiera Weftmifijler. 

Leviathan •  Hobbes. 

Marpefia Scotland. 

Morpheus — —  James  I. 

Mount  Celia -^  Windjbr. 

Neuflrians 'Normans. 

Olphaus  Megaletor Oliver  Cromw£l. 

Panopasa ' Irelaiid. 

Pantheon — — .  Wejlminjler  Hall. 

Panurgus '  Henry  VII. 

Parthenia . —  ^een  Elizabeth. 

Scandians— — — — .  Danes. 

Teutons Saxons. 

Turbo —  William  the  Conqueror, 

Verulamius  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon. 

17.  T  H  E  Book  confifts  olPrelimtnarys  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
a  third  Sedfion  call'd  the  Comicil  of  Legijlators;  then  follows  the  Model 
of  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  body  of  the  Book  ;  and  lallly  coms  the 
Corollary  or  Conclufion.  The  Preliminary  Difcourfes  contain  the 
Principles,  Generation,  and  Effefts  of  all  Governments,  whether  Mo- 
narchical, Ariftocraticalj  or  Popular,  and  their  feveral  Corruptions,  as 
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Tyranny,  Oligarchy,  and  Anarchy,  with  all  the  good  or  bad  mixtures 
that  naturally  refult  from  them.  But  the  firfl  part  dosin  a  more  par- 
ticular manner  treat  of  antient  Prudence,  or  that  genius  of  Government 
which  moft  prevail'd  in  the  world  till  the  time  ot  Jul  i us  C^sar. 
None  can  confult  a  more  certain  Oracle  that  would  conceive  the  na- 
ture ot  Foren  or  Domeftic  Empire ;  the  Balance  of  Land  or  Mony ; 
Arms  or  Contra6ts-,  Magiftracy  and  Judicatures;  Agrarian  Laws; 
Elections  by  the  Ballot ;  Rotation  of  Odicers,  with  a  great  many  fuch 
heads,  efpecially  the  inconveniencys  and  preeminences  of  each  kind  of 
Government,  or  the  true  comparifon  of  'em  all  together.  Thefe  fub- 
jeds  have  bin  generally  treated  diftinftly,  and  every  oJie  of  them 
Veems  to  require  a  Volum  ;  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  fliort  Dif- 
courfe  there  is  a  more  full  and  clearer  account  of  them,  than  can  be 
eafily  found  ellwhere ;  at  leaft  I  nuift  own  to  have  receiv'd  greater  fatis- 
fadion  here  than  all  my  reading  before,  and  the  fame  thing  has  bin 
frankly  own'd  to  me  by  others. 

iB.  THE  fecond  part  of  the  Preliminarys  treats  of  modern  Pru- 
dence, or  that  genius  of  Government  which  has  moll  obtain'd  in  the 
world  lince  the  expiration  of  the  Roimvi  Liberty,  particularly  the  Go- 
thic Conftitution,  beginning  with  the  inundation  of  the  barbarous  Nor- 
thern Nations  over  the  Roman  Empire.  In  this  Difcourfc  there  is  a  ve- 
ry clear  accoimt  of  the  Englilh  Government  under  the  Romans,  Saxons^ 
jDrtWJ,  and  Normans,  till  the  foundations  of  it  were  cunningly  under- 
min'd  by  Henry  VII.  terribly  Ihaken  by  Henry  VIII.  and  utterly 
ruin'd  under  Charles  I.  Here  he  muft  read  who  in  a  little  compafs 
would  completely  underfland  the  antient  Feuds  and  Tenures,  the  origi- 
nal and  degrees  of  ouf  Nobility,  with  the  inferior  Orders  of  the  reil 
of  the  People:  under  the  Saxons,  what  was  meant  by  Ealdorman,  or 
Earls;  King's  Thane;  middle  Thane  or  Vavafors;  their  Shircmoots, 
Sherifs,  and  Vifcounts;  their  Halymoots,  Weidenagemoots,  and  fuch 
others.  Here  likewife  one  may  learn  to  underlland  the  Baronage  of 
the  Normans,  as  the  Barons  by  their  PoffeiTions,  by  Writ,  or  by  Let- 
ters Patent;  with  many  other  particulars  which  give  an  infight  into 
the  fprings  and  management  of  the  Barons  Wars,  fo  frequent  and  fa- 
mous in  our  Annals.  The  reft  ot  this  Difcourfe  is  fpent  in  Ihewing 
the  natural  Caufes  of  the  diflblution  of  the  Norman  Monarchy  under 
Charles  the  Firft,  and  the  generation  of  the  Commonwealth,  or 
rather  the  Anarchy  that  fucceded. 

I g.  NEXT  follov/s  the  Council  of  Leglflators  :  for  Harr  i  ng- 
TON  being  about  to  give  the  moft  perfect  Model  of  Government, 
he  made  himfelfmafter  of  all  the  Antient  and  Modern  Politicians,  that 
he  might  as  well  imitat  whatever  was  excellent  or  pradlicably  in 
them,  as  his  care  was  to  avoid  all  things  which  were  impradicable  or 
inconvenient.  Thefe  were  thejufteft  meafures  that  could  poflibly  be 
taken  by  any  body,  whether  he  defign'd  to  be  rightly  infomi'd,  and 
fufficiently  furnifli'd  with  the  heft  materials  ;  or  whether  he  would 
have  his  Model  meet  with  an  eafy  reception ;  for  fince  his  own  Senti- 
ments (tho  never  fo  tme')  were  fure  to  be  rejeded  as  privat  Specu- 
lations or  impradicable  Cnimeras,  this  was  the  readieft  way  to  make 
'em  pafs  currendy,  as  both  authoriz'd  by  the  wifeft  men  in  all  Nati- 
ons, and  as  what  in  all  times  and  places  had  bin  pradis'd  with  fucceft. 
To  this  end  therfore  he  introduces,  under  feign'd  names,  nineLegif- 
lators,  who  perfedly  underftood  the  feveral  Governments  they  were 
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appointed  to  reprefent.  The  Province  of  the  firft  was  the  Commdh- 
wealth  of  i/f^f/ ;  that  of  the  fccond,  Athcm;  of  the  third,  Sparta; 
of  the  fourth,  Carthage;  of  the  fifth,  \}piS.Achceam^  Mtoliam^  andLv- 
cians;  of  the  fixth,  Rome;  of  the  feventh,  Venice;  of  the  eighth, 
Switzerland;  and  of  the  ninth,  Holland.  Out  of  the  Excellencys  of 
all  thefe,  fupply'd  with  the  Fruits  of  his  own  invention,  he  frani'd 
the  Model  of  his  Oceana ;  and  indeed  he  fliews  himlelf  in  that  work 
fo  throly  ver&'d  in  their  feveral  Hiftorys  and  Conftitutions,  that  to  any 
man  who  would  rightly  underiland  them,  I  could  not  eailly  recom- 
mend a  more  proper  Teacher  :  for  here  they  are  dilfedled  and  laid 
open  to  all  Capacitys,  their  Perfedlions  applauded,  their  Incon veniencys 
expos'd,  and  parallels  frequently  made  between  'em  no  lefs  entertain- 
ing than  ufeful.  Nor  are  the  Antient  and  Modern  Eaftern  or  Euro- 
pean Monarchys  forgot,  but  exhibited  with  all  their  Advantages  and 
Corruptions,   without  the  leaft  diffimulation  or  partiality. 

20.  A  S  for  the  Model,  I  ihall  fay  nothing  of  it  in  particular,  as 
well  becaufe  I  would  not  foreflal  the  pleafure  of  the  Reader,  as  by  rea- 
fon  an  Abridgment  of  it  is  once  or  twice  made  by  himfelf,  and  ini'erted 
among  his  Works.  The  method  he  obferves  is  to  lay  down  his  Orders 
or  Laws  in  fo  many  pofitive  Proportions,  to  each  of  which  he  fubjoins 
an  explanatory  Difcourfe ;  and  if  there  be  occafion,  adds  a  Speech  fup- 
pos'd  to  be  deliver'd  by  the  Lord  Archon,  or  fom  of  the  Legifla- 
tors.  Thefe  Speeches  are  extraordinary  fine,  contain  a  world  of  good 
Learning  and  Obfervation,  and  are  perpetual  Commentarys  on  his 
Laws.  In  the  Corollary,  which  is  the  concluflon  of  the  whole  Work, 
he  fhews  how  the  laft  hand  was  put  to  his  Commonwealth  ;  which  we 
mufl  not  imagin  to  treat  only  of  the  Form  of  the  Senat  and  AfTemblys 
of  the  People,  or  the  manner  of  waging  War  and  governing  in  Peace. 
It  contains  befides,  the  Difciplin  of  a  National  Religion,  and  the 
fecurity  of  a  Liberty  of  Confcience;  a  Form  of  Government  for 
Scotland,  for  Ireland,  and  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Commonwealtli ; 
Governments  ior  London  and  Wejlminjler,  proportionably  to  which  the 
other  Corporations  of  the  Nation  are  to  be  model'd;  Directions  for 
the  incouraging  of  Trade;  Laws  for  regulating  Academys;  and  mofl 
excellent  Rules  for  the  Education  of  our  Youth,  as  well  to  the  Wars 
or  the  Sea,  to  Manufadlures  or  Hufbandry,  as  to  Law,  Phyfic,  or  Di- 
vinity, and  chiefly  to  the  breeding  and  true  figure  of  accomplidi'd 
Gentlemen  :  There  are  admirable  Orders  for  reforming  the  Stage ;  the 
number,  choice,  and  buhnefs  of  the  Officers  of  State  and  the  Reve- 
nue, with  all  forts  of  Officers ;  and  an  exad:  account  both  of  their  Sa- 
larys,  and  the  ordinary  yearly  charge  of  the  whole  Commonwealth, 
which  for  two  rarely  confident  things,  the  grandeur  of  its  State,  and  ) 

the  frugal  management  of  its  Revenues,  excedes  all  the  Governments 
that  ever  were.  I  ought  not  to  omit  telling  here,  that  this  Model  gives 
a  full  anfwer  to  thofe  who  imagin  that  there  can  be  no  Diltindions 
or  Degrees,  neither  Nobility  nor  Gentry  in  a  Democracy,  being  led  in- 
to this  miflake,  becaufe  they  ignorantly  think  all  Commonwealths  to 
be  conftituted  alike;  when,  if  they  were  but  never  fo  little  vers'd  in  Hi- 
ftory,  they  might  know  that  no  Order  of  men  now  in  the  world  can 
com  near  the  Figure  that  was  made  by  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Roman  State:  nor  in  this  refped  dos  the  Commonwealth  of 
Oceana  QO\x\  any  thing  behind  them;  for,  as  Harrington  fays 
very  truly,  anArmy?nay  asiAxll  conjijtoj  Soldiers 'without  OJicers,  or  of 
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Officers  ivithoiit  Soldiers,  as  a  Commonwealth  (efpeciallj  fiich  a  one  at 
is  capable  of  Great nefs)  conjift  oj  a  People  loithout  a  Gentry,  or  of  a 
Gentry  without  a  People.  So  much  may  fuffice  for  underftanding 
the  fcope  of  this  Book :  I  fhall  only  add,  that  none  ought  to  be  of- 
fended with  a  few  od  terms  in  it,  fuch  as  the  Prime  Magnitude,  the 
Pillar  of  Nilus,  the  Galaxy,  and  the  Tropic  of  Magilfrats,  fince 
the  Author  explains  what  he  means  by  'em,  and  that  any  other  may 
call  'em  by  what  more  fignificative  names  he  pleafesj  for  the  things 
themfclves  are  abfolutely  neceffary. 

2  I.  N  O  fooner  did  this  Treatife  appear  in  public,  but  it  was  gree- 
dily bought  up,  and  becom  the  fubjed  of  all  mens  difcourfe.    The 
firft  that  made  exceptions  to  it  was  Dr.  Henry  Ferne,  afterwards 
Bilhop  of  Cbefter.     The  Lady  Ash  ton  prefented  him  with  one  of 
the  Books,  and  defir'd  his  opinion  of  it,  which  he  quickly  fent  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  fhew'd  he  did  not  approve  of  the  Docflrin,  tho  he 
treated  the  Perfon  and  his  Learning  with  due  refpedl.    To  this  Let- 
ter a  reply  was  made,  and  lome  Querys  fent  along  with  it  by  Har- 
rington, to  every  one  of  which  a  diftind:  Anfwer  was  return'd 
by  the  Dod:or;  which  being  again  confuted  by  Harrington,  he 
piiblilh'd  the  whole  in  the  year  1656,  under  the  title  of  Plan  Piano, 
or  an  Liter  coiafe  between  H.  Ferne  Do£lor  in  Divinity,  a  fid  J  ame& 
Harrington  EJg;    npon  occafion  of  the  DoSlors  Cenfure  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Ocea.na.     'Tis  a  Treatife  of  little  importance,  and 
contains  nothing  but  what  he  has  much  better  dilcours'd  in  his  an- 
fwers  to  other  Antagonifts,  which  is  the  reafon  that  I  give  the  Reader 
no  more  trouble  about  it. 

22.  THE  next  that  wrote  againft  Oceana  was  Matthew 
Wren,  eldell  Son   to  the  Bifliop  of  Ely.     His  Book  was  intitl'd 
Conjiderations,  andreftrain'd  only  to  the  firft  part  of  the  Preliminarys. 
To  this  our  Author  publifli'd  an  anfwer  in  the  firft  Book  of  his  Pre- 
rogative of  Popular  Government ,  where  he  inlarges,  explains,  and 
vindicats  his  AfTertions.    How  inequal  this  Combat  was,  and  after 
what  manner  he  treated  his  Adverfary,  I  leave  the  Reader  to  judg ; 
only  minding  him  that  as  Wren   was  one  of  the  Virtuofi  who  met 
at   Dr.  WiLKiNs's    (the    Seminary   of  the  now  Royal    Society) 
Harrington  jokingly  faid.  That  they  had  an  excellent  faculty  of 
magnijying  a  Loufe,  and  diminijl:i?ig  a  Comtriojiwealth.  But  the  Subjedls 
he  handles  on  this  occafion   are  very   curious,  and  reduc'd  to  the 
twelve  following  Queftions. 

(I.)  WHETHER  Prudence  (or  the  Politics)  be  well  diftin- 
guifti'd  into  Antient  and  Modern } 

(2.)  WHETHERa  Commonwealth  be  rightly  defin'd  to  be 
a  Government  of  Laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  Monarchy  to  be  a  Go- 
vernment of  fom  men  or  a  few  men,  and  not  of  Laws  .? 

(3.)  WHETHER  the  Balance  of  Dominion  in  Land  be  the 
natural  caufe  of  Empire? 

(4.)  W  H  E  T  H  E  R  the  Balance  of  Empire  be  well  divided  in- 
to National  and  Provincial .?  and  whether  thefe  two,  or  any  Nations 
that  are  of  a  diftindl  Balance,  coming  to  depend  on  one  and  the 
fame  head,  fuch  a  mixture  creates  a  new  Balance  ? 

(5.)  WHETHER  there  be  any  common  Right  or  Intereft  of 
Mankind  diftinft  from  the  Intereft  of  the  parts  taken  feverally  ?  and 
how  by  the  orders  of  a  Commonwealth  this  may  beft  be  diftinguifli'd 
from  privat  Intereft  ?  (6.)  W  H  E- 
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■  (6.)  WH  ETH  ER  the  Senatujcofijiilta,  or  Decrees  of  the  Roma?i 
Senat,  had  the  power  of  Laws  ? 

(7.)  WHETHER  the  Ten  Commandments,  propos'd  by  God 
or  Moses,  were  voted  and  pail  into  Laws  by  the  People  of  IJrael} 

(B.)WHETHERa  Commonwealth,  coming  up  to  the  perfedlion 
of  the  Kind,  coms  not  up  to  the  perfedion  of  Government,  and  has  no 
flaw  in  it  ?  that  is,  whether  the  bell  Commonwealth  be  not  the  beft 
Government  ? 

(9.)  WHETHER  Monarchy,  coming  up  to  the  perfedion  of 
the  Kind,  coms  not  fliort  of  the  perfedion  of  Government,  and  has 
not  fom  flaw  in  it  ?  that  is,  whether  the  bell  Monarchy  be  not  the 
worll  Government  ?  Under  this  head  are  alfo  explain'd  the  Balance  of 
Frcmce,  the  Original  of  a  Landed  Clergy,  Arms,  and  their  feveral 
kinds. 

(10.)  WHETHER  any  Commonwealth,  that  was  not  firll  bro- 
ken or  divided  by  it  felf,  was  ever  conquer'd  by  any  Monarch  ?  where 
he  Ihews  that  none  ever  were,  and  that  the  greateli  Monarchys  have 
bin  broken  by  very  fmall  Commonwealths. 

(11.)  WHETHER  there  be  not  an  Agrarian,  or  fom  Law  or 
Laws  to  fupply  the  defedls  of  it,  in  every  Commonwealth  ?  Whether 
the  Agrarian,  as  it  is  Hated  in  Oceana,  be  not  equal  and  fatisfadlory  to 
all  Interefts  or  Partys  ? 

(i2.)WHETHERa  Rotation,  or  Courfes  and  Turns,  be  necelTa- 
ry  to  a  welorder'd  Commonwealth  ?  in  which  is  contain'd  the  Parem^ 
bole  or  Courfes  of  ^r*^^/ before  the  Captivity,  together  with  an  Epitome 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Athens^  as  alfo  another  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Venice. 

23.  THE  fecond  Book  of  the  Prerogative  of  Popular  Government 
chiefly  concerns  Ordination  in  the  ChriHian  Church,  and  the  Orders  of 
the  Commonwealth  oi  Jj'rael,  againll  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hammond, 
Dr.  Seaman,  and  the  Authors  they  follow.  His  Difpute  with  thefe 
learned  Perfons  (the  one  of  the  Epifcopal,  and  the  other  of  the  Pref- 
byterian  Communion)  is  comprehended  in  five  Chapters. 

(i.)  THE  firll,  explaining  the  words  Chirotonia  and  Chirothefia 
parapnrallically  relates  the  Story  of  the  Perambulation  made  by  the 
Apollles  Paul  and  Barnabas  thro  the  Ckys  of  Lycaonia,  Piji- 
dia,  &c. 

(2.)  THE  fecond  Ihews  that  thofe  Citys,  or  moll  of  'em  were  at 
the  time  of  this  Perambulation  under  Popular  Government ;  in  which 
is  alfo' contain'd  the  whole  Adminiftration  of 'H  Roman  Province. 

(3.)  THE  third  Ihews  the  deduftion  of  the  Chirotonia,  or  holding 
up  of  hands,  from  Popular  Government,  and  that  the  original  of  Or-; 
dination  is  from  this  cuftom:  in  which  is  alfo  contain'd  the  Inllitution 
of  the  Sanhedrim  or  Senat  of  IJrael  by  MosES,  and  of  that  of  Rome 
by  Romulus. 

(4.)  THE  fourth  Ihews  the  dedudion  of  the  Chirothefia,  or  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  from  Monarchical  or  A  riftocratical  Government, 
and  fo  the  fecond  way  of  Ordination  procedes  from  this  cuftom  :  here 
is  alfo  declar'd  how  the  Commonwealth  of  the  yews  iiood  after  the 
Captivity. 

(5.)  THE  fifth  debates  whether  the  Chirotonia  us  d  in  the  Citys 
mention'd  was  (as  is  pretended  by  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Seaman, 
and  the  Authors  they  follow)  the  fame  with  the  Chirothefia y  or  a  far 
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difFerclit  thing-  In  which  are  contain'd  the  divers  kinds  of  Church 
Government  introduc'd  and  exercis'd  in  the  age  of  the  Apoftles.  By 
thefe  heads  we  may  perceive  that  a  great  deal  of  ufeful  Learning  is  con- 
tain'd in  this  Book ;  and  queftionlefs  he  makes  thofe  Subje61:s  more  plain 
and  intelligible  than  any  Writer  I  ever  yet  confulted. 

24.  AGAINST  Oceana  chiefly  did  Richard  Baxter  write 
his  Holy  Cojumofiivealth,  of  which  our  Author  made  fo  flight  that  he 
vouchfaf 'd  no  other  anfwer  to  it  but  half  a  fheet  of  Cant  and  Ri- 
dicule. It  does  not  appear  that  he  rail'd  at  all  the  Minijiers  as  a  par- 
cel of  Fools  atid  Knaves.  But  the  reft  of  Baxter's  complaint  feems 
better  grounded,  as  that  Harrington  maintain'd  neither  he  iior 
tiny  Miniliers  underflood  at  all  what  Polity  was,  but  prated  againji 
they  knew  }iot  what,  &c  This  made  him  pitblijh  his  Holy  Commonwealth 
in  anfwer  to  Harrington'j  Heathenifli  Commonwealth ;  in  which, 
adds  he,  1  plead  the  Caufe  of  Monarchy  as  better  than  Democracy  or 
Arijlocracy ;  an  odd  way  of  modelling  a  Common  weal  tli.  And  yet  the 
Royalifts  were  fo  far  from  thinking  his  Book  for  their  fervice,  that  in 
the  yCT-r  1683  it  was  by  a  Decree  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  con- 
demn'd  to  be  publickly  burnt,  which  Sentence  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted upon  it,  in  company  with  fom  of  the  Books  of  Hobbes,  Mil- 
ton, and  others;  wheras  nocenfure  pafton  Harr  ington's  Oceana, 
or  the  reft  of  his  Works.  As  for  Divines  meddling  with  Politics,  he  has 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Preliminarys  to  Oceana  deliver'd  his  Opinion, 
That  there  is  jomthing  firfl  in  the  making  of  a  Commofiwealth,  then  in 
the  gover?2i?2g  of  it,  and la(l  oj  all  in  the  leading  of  its  Armys,  which  {t ho 
there  be  great  Divines,  great  Lawyers,  great  Men  in  all  ProJeJJions) 

feems  to  be  peculiar  only  to  the  genius  of  a  Gentleman:  for  it  is  plain  in 
the  univer/al  Jeries  of  (lory,  that  if  any  man  founded  a  Com7nonwealth, 
he  was  firfl  a  Gentleman ;  the  truth  of  which  AlTertion  he  proves 
from  MosES  downwards. 

25.  BEING  much  importun'd  from  all  hands  to  publifti  an 
Abridgment  of  his  Oceana,  he  confented  at  length  ;  and  fo,  in  the  year 
1659,  was  printed  his  Art  of  Lawgiving  (or  of  Legiflation)  in  three 
Books.  The  firft,  which  treats  oJ  the  Foundations  andSuperflruBures  of 
allkinds  oj  Government ,  is  anabftracft  of  his  Preliminarys  to  the  Oceana: 
and  the  third  Book,  {hewing  a  Modelof  Popular  Government  fitted  to  the 
prejent  Statsor  Balance  of  thisNation,  is  an  exa<fl  Epitome  of  his  Oceana, 
with  fliort  Difcourfes  explaining  the  Propofitions.  By  the  way,  the 
Pamphlet  called  the  "Rota  is  nothing  elfe  but  thefe  Propofitions  without 
the  Difcourfes,  and  therfore  to  avoid  a  needlefs  repetition  not  printed 
among  his  Works.  The  fecond  Book  between  thefe  two,  is  a  full  Ac- 
count of  the  Commonwealth  o/~Ifrael,  with  all  the  variations  it  underwent. 
Without  this  Book  it  is  plainly  impoffible  to  underftand  that  admirable 
Government  concerning  which  no  Author  wrote  common  fenfe  before 
Harrington,  who  was  perfuaded  to  complete  this  Treatife  by  fuch 
as  obferv'd  his  judicious  Remarks  on  the  fame  Subjed:  in  his  other  Writ- 
ings. To  the  Art  of  Lawgiving  is  annex'd  a  fmall  Diflertation,  or  a 
Word  concerning  a  Houfe  of  Peers,  which  to  abridg  were  to  tranlcribe. 

26.  IN  the  fame  year,  1659,  Wren  coms  out  with  another 
Book  call'd  Monarchy  ajferted,  in  vindication  of  his  Confiderations.  If 
he  could  not  prefs  hard  on  our  Author's  Reafonings,  he  was  refolv'd 
to  overbear  him  with  impertinence  and  calumny,  treating  him  neither 
with  the  refpe(it  due  to  a  Gentleman,  nor  the  fair  dealing  becoming  an 
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ingenuous  Adverf-iry,  but  on  the  contrary  with  the  utmoft  Chicanery 
and  Infolence.  The  leaft  thing  to  be  admir'd  is,  that  he  would  needs 
make  the  Univerfity  a  Party  againft  him,  and  bring  the  Iieavy  weight 
of  the  Church's  difpleafure  on  his  Iholders:  for  as  corrupt  Minifters 
ftile  themfelves  the  Government,  by  which  Artifice  they  oblige  better 
men  to  fupprefs  their  Complaints,  for  fear  of  having  their  Loyalty 
fufpedted  ;  fo  every  ignorant  Pedant  that  affronts  a  Gentleman,  is  pre- 
lently  a  Learned  Univerfity  ;  or  if  he  is  but  in  Deacons  Orders,  he's 
forthwith  transform'd  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  becoms  Sacri- 
lege to  touch  him.  But  as  great  Bodys  no  lefs  than  privat  Perfons, 
grow  wifer  by  Experience,  and  com  to  a  clearer  difcernment  of  their 
true  Interefl :  fo  I  believe  that  neither  the  Church  nor  Univerfitys  will 
be  now  fo  ready  to  efpoufe  the  Quarrels  of  thofe,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  ferving  them,  ingage  in  Difputes  they  no  ways  underfland, 
wherby  all  the  difcrcdit  redounds  to  their  Patrons,  themfelves  being 
too  mean  to  fuffer  any  diminution  of  Honor.  Harrington  was 
not  likewife  lefs  blamable  in  being  provok'd  to  fuch  a  degree  by  this 
pitiful  Libel,  as  made  him  forget  his  natural  character  of  gravity 
and  greatnefs  of  mind.  Were  not  the  beft  of  men  fubjeft  to  their 
peculiar  weaknefiTes,  he  had  never  written  fuch  a  Farce  as  his  Politic 
cajier,  or  Comical Difcoiirje  in  aiifiver  to  Mr.  Wren.  It  relates  little 
or  nothing  to  the  Argument,  which  was  not  fo  much  amifs,  confi- 
dering  the  ignorance  of  his  Antagonifl :  but  it  is  of  fo  very  fmall 
merit,  that  I  would  not  infert  it  among  his  other  Works,  as  a  piece 
not  capable  to  inflrudt  or  pleafe  any  man  now  alive.  I  have  not 
omitted  hisy^w/k'^r /oZ)r.  Stubbe  concerning  aJeleSl  Senat,  as  being 
fo  little  worth ;  but  as  being  only  a  repetition  of  what  he  has  much 
better  and  more  amply  treated  in  fom  of  his  other  pieces.  Now  we 
mufl  note  that  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  his  Oceana  this  Stubbe 
was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  him,  that,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Good  Old 
Caiije^  he  fays  he  would  inlarge  in  his  praife,  did  he  not  think  himfelf 
too  inconfiderable  to  add  any  thing  to  thofe  Applatifes  which  the  under- 
Jlafidingpart  of  the  World  mufl  beflow  upon  him,  and  which,  tho  Elo' 
quence  P:)ould  turn  Panegyri/l,  he  not  only  merits  but  tranfcends. 

27.  OTHER  Treatifes  of  his,  which  are  omitted  for  the  fame 
reafon,  are,  i.  A  Difcourfe  upon  this  Sayifig :  the  Spirit  of  the  Nation 
is  not  yet  to  be  truftedwith  Liberty,  lejl  it  introduce  Monarchy ,  or  invade 
the  Liberty  of  Confcience-.,  which  Propofition  he  difapprov'd.  2.ADif' 
courfe  fl)ewi?ig  that  the  Spirit  of  Par  laments,  with  a  Council  in  the  inter- 
•vals,  is  not  to  be  trujledfor  a  Settlement,  left  it  introduce  Monarchy,  and 
Per/ecutionfor  Coffcience,  3.  A  Parallel  of  the  fpirit  of  the  People  with 
the  fpirit  of  Mr.  Rogers,  with  an  Appeal  to  the  Reader  whether  the 
fpirit  of  the  People,  or  the  fpirit  of  men  like  Mr.  Roge  RS  be  the  fitter 
to  be  trufted  with  the  Government.  This  Rogers  was  an  Anabap- 
tifl,  a  feditious  Enthufiafl,  or  fifthmonarchy  man.  4.  Pour  enclouer  le 
canon,  or  the  nailing  of  the  Enemy s  Artillery.  5  T^he  ftumbling  block  of 
D  if  obedience  and  Rebellion,  cunningly  imputed  by  Peter  HeylIn  to 
Calven,  removd  in  a  Letter  to  the  faid  P.  H.  who  wrote  a  long  ( 

Anfwer  to  it  in  the  third  part  of  his  Letter  combat.  'Tis  obvious  by 
the  bare  perufal  of  the  Titles,  that  thefe  are  but  Pamphlets  folely  cal- 
culated for  that  time  ;  and  it  certainly  argues  a  mighty  want  of  Judg- 
ment in  thofe  Editors  who  make  no  diflindlion  between  the  claborat 
Works  which  an  Author  intended  for  univerfal  benefit,  and  his  more 
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fiifrht  or  temporary  Compofitions,  which  were  written  to  ferve  a  pre- 
fent  turn,  andbecom  afterwards  not  only  ufelefs,  but  many  times  not 
intelligible.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Pieces  I  now  mention'd :  all  their 
good  things  are  much  better  treated  in  his  other  Books,  and  the  perfo- 
nal  Refledions  are  (as  I  faid  before)  neither  inflruftive  nor  divert- 
ing. On  this  occafion  I  mufl:  fignify,  that  tho  the  Hiftory  I  wrote  of 
Milton's  Life  be  prefixed  to  his  Works,  yet  I  had  no  hand  in  the 
Edition  of  thofe  Volumes;  or  otherwife  his  Logic,  his  Grammar,  and 
the  like,  had  not  increas'd  the  bulk  or  price  of  his  other  ufeful  Pieces. 
Our  Author  tranflated  into  EngliJJj  Verfe  fom  of  Virgil's  Eclogs^  and 
about  fix  Books  of  his  Mneids ;  which,  with  his  Epigrams,  and  other 
Poetical  Conceits,  are  neither  worthy  of  him  nor  the  light. 

28.  SOM  other  fmall  Books  he  wrote  which   are  more  deferv- 
ing,  and  therfore  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity  with  his  greater  Works ; 
namely,    i.  Valerius  and  Publicola,  or,  the  true  form  oj  a  Popular 
Commonwealth,  a  Dialog.     2.  Political  Aphorifms,  in  number  120. 
3.  Seven  Models  of  a  CotJimonivealth,  Ant  lent  atid  Modern;  or  brief Di- 
reSiionsfiewing  how  aft  andperfeB  Model  of  Popular  Government  may 
be  made,  found,  or  underjlood.     Thefe  are  all  the  Commonwealths  in 
the  World  for  their  kinds,  tho  not  for  their  number.     4.  Jbe  Ways 
ii?id  means  wherby  an  equal  and  lafiing  Commonwealth  may  be  fuddenly 
i)2trodiic'd,  and  per jeBly  founded,  with  the  free  confent  and  aBual  con- 
frmation  of  the  whole  People  of  England.   5.  There  is  added,  The  Pe- 
tition of  divers  well  aff'eiled  Perfons,  drawn  up  by  Harrington, 
and  containing  the  Abflraft  of  his  Oceana ;    but   prefented  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  by  Henry  Nevil  the  bth  of  "July   1659, 
to  which  a  fatisfadlory  anfwer  was  return'd,  but  nothing  don.    6.  Be- 
fides  all  thefe,  finding  his  Dodlrin  of  Eledtions  by  Balloting  not  fo 
well  underftood  as  could  be  defir'd,  he  publifli'd  on  one  fide  of  a  large 
fheet  of  Paper,  his  ife  and  manner  of  the  Ballot,  with  a  copper  Cut  in 
the  middle  reprefenting  fuch  an  Election  in  the  great  Afiembly  of  the 
Commonwealth :  but  'tis  now  inferted  in  its  proper  place  in  the  body 
of  Oceana.     Moft  of  thefe  contain  Abridgments  of  his  Model,  adap- 
ted to  the  various  Circumftances  and  Occurrences  of  thofe  times ;  but 
containing  likewife  fom  Materials  peculiar  to  themielves,  and  for  that 
reafon  thought  fit  to  be  printed  a  fecond  time.  He  did  not  write  the 
Grounds  and  Reafons  of  Monarchy  exemplify  d  in   the  Scotifli  Line 
(which  Book  is  prefix'd  to  his  Works)  but  one  John  Hall,  born 
in  the  City  of  Durham,  educated  at  Cambridg,  and  a  Smdent  of  Grays 
Inn.    Being  commanded  by  the  Council  of  State  (of  whom  he  had  a 
yearly  Penfion)  to  attend  Oliver  into  Scotland,  it  occalion'd  him 
to  publifh  that  Piece.     He  wrote  feveral  other  things  in  Profe   and 
Verfe,  and  dy'd  before  he  was  full  thirty,  lamented  as  a  Prodigy  of 
his  Age. 

z^.Yi  ARRINGTON  having  thus  exhaufted  all  that  could  be 
written  on  this  Subjeft,  he  likewife  indeavor'd  to  promote  his  Caufe  by 
public  difcourfes  at  a  nightly  meeting  of  feveral  curious  Gentlemen  in 
theTVVw  Palace  Yard 21  Wefljninfler.  This  Club  was  call'd  \h's.Rota,  of 
which  I  fhall  give  a  flioit  account  from  Anthony  Wood,  who 
mortally  hated  all  Republicans,  and  was  as  much  prejudic'd  in  favor  of 
the  Royalifts,  tho,  to  his  honor  be  it  fpoken,  he  never  deny'd  juflice  to 
either  fide.  "  Their  Difcourfes  about  Government,72?;'i  he,  and  of  or- 
*•  dering  a  Commoawealth,  were  the  moft  ingenious  and  fmart  that 
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"  ever  were  heard ;  for  the  Arguments  in  the  Parlament  lioufe  were 
V  but  flat  to  tliofe.  This  Gang  had  a  balloting  Box,  and  balloted  how 
"  things  fliould  be  carry'd  by  way  of  Effay  ;  which  not  being  us'd  or 
"  known  in  Engia fid  before  on  this  account,  the  room  was  every  even- 
"  ing  very  full.  Befides  our  Author  and  H.  Nevil,  whov^^crethe 
"  prime  men  of  this  Club,  were  Cyriac  Skinner,  Major 
"  WiLDMAN,  Major  Venner,  Charles  Wolslev  afterwards 
"  knighted,  Roger  Coke  the  Author  of  the  Detection  of  tbe Jour 
"  laft  Reigns,  William  Poultney  afterwards  made  a 
"  Knight,  JohnAubrv,  Maximilian  Petty,  and  Dr.  Pet- 
"  TY  who  was  afterwards    Sir  William,  Sir  John  Hoskyns, 

"  and  a  great  many    others,    fom   whcrof  are  ftill  living. 

"  The  Dodlrin  was  very  taking,  and  the  more  becaufe,  as  to  human 
"  forefight,  there  was  no  poffibility  of  the  King's  return.  The  great- 
"  eft  of  the  Parlamentmen  hated  this  Rotation  and  Balloting,  as  being 
"  asainft  their  Power.  Eight  or  ten  were  for  it,  of  which  number 
"  H.  Nevil  was  one,  who  propos'd  it  to  the  Houfc,  and  made  it 
"  out  to  the  Members,  that,  except  they  imbrac'd  that  fort  of  Govern- 
"  ment,  they  muft  be  ruin'd.  The  Model  of  it  was,  that  the  third 
"  part  of  the  Senat  or  Houfe  fliould  rote  out  by  Ballot  every  year 
*'  (not  capable  of  being  elefted  again  for  three  years  to  com)  fothat 
*'  every  ninth  year  the  Senat  would  be  wholly  alter'd.  No  Magi- 
*'  ftrat  was  to  continue  above  three  years,  and  all  to  be  chofen  by  the 
"  Ballot,  than  which  nothing  could  be  invented  more  fair  and  impar- 
"  tial,  as  'twas  then  thought,  tho  oppos'd  by  many  for  fevcral  rea- 
"  fons.  This  Club  of  Commonwealthfmen  lafted  till  about  the  2  \Jl 
*'  of  Feb.  1659,  at  which  time  the  fecluded  Members  being  reftor'd 
"  by  General  George  Monk,  all  their  Models  vanifli'd. 

30.  "WHEN  the  whole  matter  is  duly  confider'd,  it's  impofliblea 
Commonwealth  (liould  have  fucceded  in  Etigland  at  that  time,  fince 
Cromwel,  who  alone  had  the  Power,  yet  wanted  the  Will  to  fet  it 
up.  They  were  comparatively  but  very  few  that  entertain'd  fuch  a 
Defign  from  the  beginning  of  the  Troubles  ;  and,  as  it  ufually  hap- 
pens, a  great  part  of  thefe  did  afterwards  defert  their  Principles,  be- 
ing feduc'd  by  the  Honors  and  Preferments  wherby  they  were  re- 
tain'd  in  the  Service  of  the  reigning  Powers.  The  body  of  the  Peo- 
ple were  either  exafperated  on  a  religious  account,  only  to  obtain  that 
Liberty  which  they  afterwards  mutually  deny'd  each  other,  or  by  the 
change  of  the  Balance  they  grew  weary  of  Monarchy,  and  did  not 
know  it.  The  Republicans  indeed  made  an  advantage  of  their  Dif- 
contents  to  deftroy  the  eflablifli'd  Government,  without  acquainting 
'em  with  their  real  Dcfigns  ;  and  when  this  was  effedlually  don,  the 
People  (who  had  no  fettl'd  Form  in  their  view,  and  thought  all  things 
fafe  by  the  vidlory  they  had  gain'd  over  the  King  and  the  Church) 
fell  in  with  what  was  firfl  offer'd  by  thofe  in  whom  they  confided,  and 
would  as  well  have  accepted  a  better  Government  if  they  had  bin  ma- 
nag'd  by  men  of  honeft  and  public  Defigns.  But  the  Multitude  can 
feel,  tho  they  cannot  fee.  Inflead  of  injoying  their  defir'd  Liberty, 
they  foon  found  themfelves  under  a  mofl  heavy  Yoke,  which  they  na- 
turally labor'd  to  fhake  off;  and  yet  in  all  the  changes  then  made,  two 
things  were  remarkable,  that  every  one  of  'em  would  be  ftil'd  a 
Commonwealth,  and  yet  none  of  'em  would  mend  or  take  warning 
by  the  Errors  of  thofe  that  preceded,  but  ftill  continu'dto  abufe  the 
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Nation,  and  unnaturally  to  ingrofs  the  Government  into  a  few  hands. 
The  People  being  all  this  while  told  they  were  under  a  Common- 
wealth, and  not  being  able  to  fee  thro  the  deceit,  begun  to  think  them- 
felves  miftaken  in  the  choice  they  had  made,  fince  their  fufferings  under 
thefe  pretended  Commonwealths  were  infinitly  greater  than  v'hat  in- 
duc'd  'em  to  diifolve  the  former  Monarchy.  In  this  condition  the  feve- 
ral  Partys  might  (as  Harrington  us'd  to   fiy)  be  fitly  compar'd 
to  a  company  of  Puppydogs  in  a  bag,  where  finding  themfelves  uneafy 
for  want  of  room,  every  one  of  'em  bites  the  tail  or  foot  of  the  next, 
fuppofing  that  to  be  the  caufe  of  his  mifery.     By  this  means  whatever 
was  faid  againft  a  Commonwealth  obtain'd  ready  belief,  as,  that  it  is 
the  moft  leditious  fort  of  Government,  and  that  inftead  of  one  Ty- 
rant there  are  a  great  many  who  inrich  themfelves  by  laying  intolera- 
ble Taxes  on  others.     All  this  and  much  more  the  People  in  E}igla?id 
then  experienc'd,  and  therfore  detefling  their  new  Commonwealth, 
they  reftor'd  the  old  Monarchy.     But  to  do  all  Governments  the  Ju- 
flice  due  from  an  impartial  Hiftorian,  they  never  had  a  Common- 
wealth, but  were  interchangeably  under  Anarchy,  Tyranny,  and  Oli- 
garchy, to  which  Commonwealths  have  ever  bin  the  greateft  ene- 
mys,  and  have  frequently  lent  their  voluntary  affiftance  to  deliver 
other  Nations  from  the  like  oppreffions.     Thus  the  People  of  Eng- 
land czmt  to  hate  the  name  of  a  Commonwealth,  without  loving 
tlieir  Liberty  thelefs. 

3 1 .  BU  T  to  return  whence  we  digrefs'd :  Our  Author,  not  concern'd 
in  the  exceflive  fears  and  hopes  of  thofe  that  favor'd  or  oppos'd  the 
Reflo ration  of  Charles  the  Second,  continu'd  to  live  in  a  peace- 
able manner  at  his  one  houfe,  demeaning  himfelf  as  became  a  perfon 
blindly  ingag'd  to  no  Party  or  Fadlions.     But  tho  his  Life  was  retir'd, 
it  was  not  folitary,  being  frequented  with  people  of  all  forts,  fom  with 
a  malicious  defign  to  fifli  fomthing  to  his  prejudice,  and  others  to  gain 
advantage  to  themfelves  by  his  learned  Converfation,  or  to  put  him 
upon  fomthing  towards  the  better  fettlement  of  the  Kingdom.  Among 
thefe  there  was  an  eminent  Royalifl  who  prevail'd  with  him  to  draw 
up  fom  Inftmftlons  for  the  King's  fervice,  wherby  he  might  be  inabl'd 
to  govern  with  fatisfadlion  to  the  People  and  fafety  to  himfelf:  which 
being  perform'd  and  fign'd  with  his  onehand,his  Friend  after  {lie  wing 
it  to  feveral  of  the  Courtiers,  found  they  did  not  approve  a  Scheme  that 
was  not  likely  to  further  their  felfifli  Defigns.  At  lafl:  he  put  his  Paper 
into  the  hands  of  a  great  Minifter  about  the  King ;  and  how  well  our 
Author  Was  rewarded  for  his  good  Intentions,  we  are  now  going  to  re- 
late.    About  this  time  he  was  bufy  in  reducing  his  Politics  into  fliort 
andtafy  ^phori/m,  yet  methodically  digeffed  in  their  natural  order, . 
and  futcd  to  the  mofl  vulgar  capacitys.     Of  this  he  made  no  fecret, 
and  freely  communicated  his  Papers  to  all  that  vilited  him.  While  he  was 
putting  the  lafl  hand  to  this  Syflem,  and  as  an  innocent  man  apprehen- 
five  of  no  danger,  he  was  by  an  Order  from  the  King,  on  the  zStb  of 
December  1661,  feiz'd  by  Sir  William  Poultney   and  others, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  for  treafonable  Defigns  and 
Praftices.  He  had  the  written  flieets  of  his  Aphorifms  then  lying  loofe 
on  the  table  before  him,  and  underflanding  they  intended  to  carry  'em 
to  the  Council,  he  beg'd  the  favor  that  he  might  flich  'em  together ; 
which  was  granted,  and  fo  remov'd  with  fom  other  Papers  to  White^ 
hall,     I  have  that  Manufcript  now  in  my  hands,  and  another  Copy 
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of  the  fame  which  was  given  me  by  one  of  his  acquaintance,  from 
both  which  I  have  printed  it  amonc;  the  reft:  of  liis  Woi  ks.  It  is  a 
complete  Syfiem  of  Politics,  and  difcovers  the  true  Springs  of  the 
rife,  temper,  and  diifoliuion  of  all  forts  of  Governnients,  in  a  very 
brief  and  perfpicuous  manner. 

32.  H  E  had  no  time  given  him  to  take  leave  of  any  body,  but  was 
ftraight  convey 'd  to  the  Tower,  where  none  were  allow'd  to  com  to 
his  fight  or  fpeech.  His  Sifters  were  inconfolable,  and  the  more  fo, 
the  lefs  they  knew  what  was  laid  to  their  Brother's  charge.  One  of 
them,  who  on  another  occafion  had  experienc'd  the  King's  favor, 
threw  hcrklf  now  at  his  feet,  and  pstition'd  him  to  have  compafljon 
on  her  Brother,  who  thro  a  great  miftake  was  fallen  under  his  Ma- 
jefty's  dlfpleafure:  for  as  ftie  was  fure  that  none  of  his  Subjed:s  exxeded 
his  Loyalty,  fo  his  Majefty  might  fee  he  was  not  the  man  they  de- 
fign'd,  ftnce  the  Warrant  was  for  Sir  Jamks  Harrington,  wheras 
her  Brother  was  never  honor 'd  with  fuch  a  Title  by  his  Majefty's  An- 
ceftors,  and  he  would  not  have  accepted  it  from  Oliver.  To  this 
the  King  made  anfwer,  that  tho  they  might  be  miftaken  in  his  Title, 
he  doubted  he  might  be  found  more  guilty  of  the  Crimes  alleg'd 
againft  him,  than  he  wifti'd  any  Brother  of  hers  to  be.  Then  ihe 
prefs'd  he  might  be  examin'd  before  his  Majefty,  or  be  brought  to  a 
fpeedv  trial.  Shortly  after  my  Lord  Lauderdale,  Sir  George 
Carteret,  and  Sir  Edward  Walker  were  fent  to  the  Tower 
to  queftion  him  about  a  Plot  which,  they  faid,  he  had  contriv'd  againft 
his  Majefty's  Perfon  and  Government.  At  this  he  was  extraordinarily 
reviv'd,  not  being  able  to  divine  before  the  caufe  of  his  Confinement, 
and  knowing  himfelf  wholly  innocent  of  this  Charge.  He  found 
means  to  tranfmit  a  Copy  of  his  Examination  to  his  Sifters,  giving 
'em  leave  to  publifh  it,  which  was  never  hitherto  don,  and  is  as  follows. 

33.  THE  Examifjation  of  James  Harrington, 
taken  in  the  Tower  of  London  by  the  Earl  of  \-.  hn-- 
D  E  R  D  A  L  E,  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  Sir  E  d- 
WARD  Walker. 

LORD  Lauderdale.  Sir,  I  have  heretofore  accounted  It 
an  honor  to  be  your  Kinfman,  but  am  now  forry  to  fee  you 
upon  this  occafion  ;  very  forry  I  afTure  you. 

HARRINGTON.  My  Lord,  feeing  this  is  an  occafion,  I 
am  glad  to  fee  you  upon  this  occafion.  Which  faid,  the  Commif- 
fioners  fat  down  ;  and  Mr.  Harrington  flanding  before  my  Lord, 
he  began  in  this  manner : 

Lord.  SIR,  the  King  thinks  it  ftrange  that  you,  who  have  fo  emi- 
nently appear'd  in  Principles  contrary  to  his  Majefty's  Government, 
and  the  Laws  of  this  Nation,  fhould  ever  fince  he  came  over  live  fo 
quiet  and  unmolefted,  and  yet  fhould  be  fo  ungrateful.  Were  you 
difturb'd  ?  were  you  fo  much  as  affronted,  that  you  fhould  enter  into 
fuch  defperat  pradtices  ? 

Har.  M  Y  Lord,  when  I  know  why  this  is  faid,  I  fl;all  know 
what  to  fay. 
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Lord.  WELL  then,  without  any  longer  preamble,  will  you  an- 
fvver  me  ingenuoufly,  and  as  you  are  a  Gentleman,  to  what  I  have 

to  propofe  ? 

Har.  MY  Lord,  I  value  the  affeveration  (as  I  am  a  Gentleman) 
as  high  as  any  man,  but  think  it  an  affeveration  too  low  upon  this 
occalion  ;  wherfore,  with  your  leave,  I  fhall  make  ufe  of  fom  great- 
er affeveration. 

Lord.  FOR  that  do  as  you  fee  good :  do  you  know  Mr.  Wild- 
man  ?  .... 

Har.  M  Y  Lord,   I  have  fom  acquamtance  with  him. 

Lord  WHEN  did  you  fee  him  ?  _ 

Har.  M  Y  Lord,  he  and  I  have  not  bin  in  one  houfe  together 
thcfe  two  years. 

Lord  WILL  you  fay  fo  ? 

Har.  Y  E  S,  my  Lord. 

Lord.  W  H  E  R  E  did  you  fee  him  lafl  ? 

Har.  ABOUT  a  year  ago  I  met  him  in  a  ffreet  that  gos  to  DrH-^ 
ry-laiie. 

Lord.  DID  you  go  into  no  houfe  ? 

Har.  N  O,  my  Lord. 

Sir  G.  Carteret.  T  H  A  T's  flrange! 

Lord.  C  O  M,  this  will  do  you  no  good :  Had  not  you,  in  March 
laft,  meetings  with  him  in  Bowjireet  in  Coventgardcn'^  where  there 
were  about  twenty  more  of  you ;  wher^  you  made  a  Speech  about 
half  an  hour  long,  that  they  fhould  lay  by  diftinguifhing  Names,  and 
betake  themfelves  together  into  one  Work,  which  was  to  diffolve  this 
Parlament,  and  bring  in  a  new  one,  or  the  old  one  again.  Was  not 
this  meeting  adjourn'd  from  thence  to  the  Mill  Bank  ?  were  not  you 
there  alfo  ? 

Har.  M  Y  Lord,  you  may  think,  if  the fe  things  be  true,  I  have 
no  refuge  but  to  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  the  King. 

Lord.  TRUE. 

Har.  WELL  then,  my  Lord,  folemnly  and  deliberatly,  with 
my  eys  to  Heaven,  I  renounce  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  King,  if 
any  of  this  be  true,  or  if  ever  I  thought  or  heard  of  this  till  now  that 
you  tell  it  me. 

Sir  G.  C.  THISisftrange! 

Xor^.  DO  you  know  Barebones? 

Har.  YES,  my  Lord. 

Lord  W  H  E  N  did  you  fee  him  ? 

Har.  I  THINK  that  I  have  call'd  at  his  houfe  or  fhop  thrice  in 
my  life. 

Lord.  HAD  you  never  any  meetings  with  him  fince  the  King 
came  over  ? 

Har.  N  O,  my  Lord. 

Sir  G.C.  THIS  isftrange! 

Lord.  D  O  you  know  Mr.  Nevil  ? 

Har.Y^KY  well,  my  Lord. 

Lord.  W  H  E  N  did  you  fee  him  ? 

Har.  M  Y  Lord,  I  feldom  us'd  to  vifit  him ;  but  when  he  was  in 
Town,  he  us'd  to  fee  me  at  my  houfe  every  evening,  as  duly  almofl 
as  the  day  went  over  his  head. 

Lord, 
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Lord.  WERE  you  not  with  him  at  foni  public  meetiir^r 

Har.  MY  Lord,  the  publickefl:  meeting  I  have  bin  with  him  at, 
was  at  dinner  at  his  own  lodging,  where  I  met  Sir  Bernard  Gas-» 
COIN,  and  I  think  Col.  Leg. 

Sir  Edw.  Walker.  THEY  were  good  fafe  company. 

Lord.  WHAT  time  was  it  ? 

Har.  IN  Venifon  time  I  am  fure,  for  we  had  a  good  Venifon  pafiy. 

Lord.  D  O  you  know  one  Portm  an  ? 

Har.  N  O,  my  Lord,  I  never  heard  of  his  name  before. 

Sir  G.C.  THIS  is  ftrange! 

Lord.  COM,  deal  ingenuoufly,   you  had  better  confefs  the  things. 

Har.  M  Y  Lord,  you  do  not  look  upon  me  (for  I  faw  he  did  not 
firmly)  I  pray  look  upon  me.  Do  you  not  know  an  innocent  face 
from  a  guilty  one  ?  com,  you  do,  my  Lord,  every  one  dos :  My  Lord, 
you  are  great  Men,  you  com  from  the  King,  you  are  the  Meflengers 
of  Death. 

Lord.  IS  that  a  fmall  matter?  (at  which  my  Lord  gave  a  Himg.) 

Har.  I F  I  be  a  Malefadlor,  I  am  no  old  Malefactor :  why  am  not  I 
pale  ?  why  do  not  I  tremble  ?  why  dos  not  my  tongue  falter  ?  why 
have  you  not  taken  me  tripping  ?  My  Lord,  thefe  are  unavoidable 
fymtoms  of  guilt.     Do  you  find  any  fuch  thing  in  me  ? 

Lord.  N  O  (which  he  fpoke  with  a  kind  of  amazement)  and  then 
added,  I  have  faid  all  that  I  think  I  have  to  fay. 

Har.  MY  Lord,  but  I  have  not. 

Lord.  COM  then. 

Har.  THIS  plainly  is  a  praftice,  a  wicked  practice,  a  pracftice 
for  innocent  Blood  ;  and  as  weak  a  one  as  it  is  wicked.  Ah,  my  Lord, 
if  you  had  taken  half  the  pains  to  examin  the  Guilty  that  you  have 
don  to  examin  the  Innocent,  you  had  found  it ;  it  could  not  have 
efcap'd  you.  Now,  my  Lord,  confider  if  this  be  a  praftice,  what 
kind  of  perfons  you  are  that  are  thus  far  made  inflmmental  in  the  hands 
of  wicked  men.  Nay,  whither  will  wickednefs  go  ?  Is  not  the  King's 
Authority  (which  fhould  be  facred)  made  inftrumental  ?  My  Lord, 
for  your  own  fake,  the  King's  fake,  for  the  Lord's  fake,  let  fuch  Vil- 
lanysbe  found  out  and  punifh'd.  At  this  my  Lord  LauCerdale, 
as  was  thought  fomwhat  out  of  countenance,  rofe  up  ;  and  fumbling 
with  his  hand  upon  the  Table,  faid  : 

Lord.  WHY  if  it  be  as  you  fiiy,  they  deferve  punifhment  enough, 
but  otherwife  look  it  will  com  feverely  upon  you. 

Har.  MY  Lord,  I  accepted  of  that  condition  before. 

Lord.COM,  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain,  it  is  late. 

Har.  MY  Lord,  now  if  I  might  I  could  anfwer  the  Preamble. 

Lord.  COM,  fay;  and  fohefat  down  again. 

Har.  MY  Lord,  in  the  Preamble  you  charge  me  with  being  emi- 
nent in  Principles  contrary  to  the  King's  Government,  and  the  Laws  of 
this  Nation.  Som,  my  Lord,  have  aggravated  this,  faying,  that  7 Z?^- 
ing  a  privat  man  have  binfo  mad  as  to  meddle  ivith  Politics  :  ivbat  bad 
a  privat  man  to  do  ivith  Goveriiment  ?  My  Lord,  there  is  not  any  pub- 
lic Perfon,  not  any  Magiftrat,  that  has  v/ritten  in  the  Politics  worth 
a  button.  All  they  that  have  bin  excellent  in  this  way,  have  bin  pri- 
vat men,  as  privat  men,  my  Lord,  as  my  felf.  There  is  Plato, 
tliere  is  Aristotle,  there  is  L  ivy,  there  is  Macchiavel.  My 
Lord,  I  can  fum  up  Aristotle's  Politics  in  a  very  few  words; 
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he  lays  there  is  the  barbarous  Monarchy  (fucha  one  where  the  Peo- 
ple have  no  Votes  in  making  the  Laws)  he  fays  there  is  the  Heroic 
Monarchy  (fuch  a  one  where  the  People  have  their  Votes  in  making 
the  Lawo)  and  tlicn  he  lays  there  is  Democracy  ;  and  affirms  that  a 
man  cannot  be  faid  to  have  Liberty,  but  in  a  Democracy  only. 

MY  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  thus  far  had  bin  very  attentive 
at  this  fhew'd  fom  impatience. 

Har.  I  SAY,  Aristotle  faysfo;  I  have  not  fiid  fo  much. 
And  under  what  Prince  was  it?  Was  it  not  under  Alexander, 
the  greateft  Prince  then  in  the  World?  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord, 
didALEXANDER  hang  up  Ar  isTOTLF,  did  he  molefi:  him  ?  Livv 
for  a  Commonwealth  is  one  of  the  fullell  Authors ;  did  not  he  write 
under  Augustus  Caesar?  did  C^sar  hang  Up  Livy,  did 
he  molell  him  ?  Macchiavel,  what  a  Commonwealthfman  was 
he  ?  but  he  wrote  under  the  Medici  when  they  were  Princes  in 
Florence ;  did  they  hang  up  M  acch  i  avel,  or  did  they  molell  him  ? 
I  have  don  no  otherwife  than  as  the  greatell  Politicians,  the  King  will 
do  no  otherwife  than  as  the  greateft  Princes.  But,  my  Lord,  thefe 
Authors  had  not  that  to  fay  for  themfelves  that  I  have ;  I  did  not  write 
under  a  Prince,  I  wrote  under  a  Ufurper,  Oliver.  He  having 
ftartcd  up  into  the  Throne,  his  Officers  (as  pretending  to  be  for  a 
Commonwealth)  kept  a  murmuring,  at  which  he  told  them  that  he 
knew  not  what  they  meant,  nor  themfelves ;  but  let  any  of  them  fliew 
him  what  they  meant  by  a  Commonwealth  (or  that  there  was  any 
fuch  thing)  they  Ihould  fee  that  he  fought  not  himfelf:  the  Lord 
knew  he  fought  not  himfelf,  but  to  make  good  die  Caufe.  Upon  this 
fom  fober  men  came  to  me  and  told  me,  if  any  man  in  JLnglo.nd  could 
fliew  what  a  Commonwealth  was,  it  was  my  felf.  Upon  this  per- 
fuafion  I  wrote;  and  after  I  had  written,  Oliver  never  an- 
fwer'd  his  Officers  as  he  had  don  before,  therfore  I  v/rote  not  againft 
the  King's  Government.  And  for  the  Law,  if  the  Law  could  have 
puniHi'd  me,  Oliver  had  don  it;  therfore  my  Writing  was  not 
obnoxious  to  the  Law.  After  Oliver  the  Parlament  faid  they 
were  a  Commonwealth ;  I  fiid  they  were  not,  and  prov'd  it :  infomuch 
that  the  Parlament  accounted  me  a  Cavalier,  and  one  that  had  no 
other  defign  in  my  writing,  than  to  bring  in  the  King ;  and  now  the 
King  firfl  of  any  man  makes  me  a  Roundhead. 

Lwv/.  THESE  things  are  out  of  doors;  if  you  be  no  Plotter, 
the  King  dos  not  refled:  upon  your  writings. 

AND  fo  rifing  up,  they  went  out :  my  Lord  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Hairs,  I  faid  to  him.  My  Lord,  there  is  one  thing  more  ;  you  tax 
me  with  Ingratitude  to  the  King,  who  had  fuffer'd  me  to  live  undi- 
fturb'd;  truly,  my  Lord,  had  I  bin  taken  right  by  the  King,  it  had 
(by  this  Example  already  given)  bin  no  more  than  my  due.  Bat  I 
know  well  enough  I  have  bin  miftaken  by  the  King ;  the  King  ther- 
fore taking  me  for  no  Friend,  and  yet  ufmg  me  not  as  an  Enemy,  is 
fuch  a  thing  as  I  have  mention'd  to  all  I  have  convers'd  with,  as  a 
high  Charafter  of  Ingenuity  and  Honor  in  the  King's  Nature. 

Lord.  I  A  M  glad  you  have  had  a  fenfe  of  it ;  and  fo  went  down. 

Har.  M  Y  Lord,  it  is  my  duty  to  wait  on  you  ho  farther. 

34.  NOTWITHSTANDING  the  apparent  Innocence  of 
our  Author,  he  was  ftill  detain'd  a  clofe  Prifoner  ;  and  Chancellor 
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Hide,  at  a  Conference  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  charg'd  him 
with  being  concern'd  in  a  Plot,  wherof  one  and  thirty  perfons  were 
the  chief  managers  after  this  manner  :  That  they  met  in  Boivflreet 
Coventgardcn,  in  St.  Marti?is  k  grand,  at  the  Mi//  Bafik^  and  in  other 
olaces;  and  that  they  were  of  feven  different  Partys  or  Interefts,  as 
three  for  the  Commonwealth,  three  for  the  Long  Parlamenr,  three 
for  the  City,  three  for  the  Purchafers,  three  fot  the  Difbanded  Army, 
three  for  the  Independents,  and  three  for  the  Fifthmonarchy  men. 
That  their  firft  Confideration  was  how  to  agree  on  the  choice  of  Par- 
lamentmen  againfl  the  infuing  Seilion  ;  and  that  a  fpecial  care  ought 
to  be  had  about  Members  for  the  City  of  Lofidon,  as  a  precedent  for 
the  reft  of  the  Kingdom  to  follow,  wherupon  they  nominated  the 
four  Members  after  chofen,  and  now  fitting  in  Parlament :  but  three  of 
thefe,  being  then  prefent,  ftood  up,  and  clear'd  themfelves  of  this  Afper- 
fion.  Tlieir  next  care  was  to  frame  a  Petition  to  the  ParLmient  for  a 
preaching  Miniftry,  and  Liberty  of  Confcience.  Then  they  were  to 
divide  and  fubdivide  themfelves  into  feveral  Councils  and  Committees, 
for  the  better  carrying  on  their  bufinefs  by  themfelves  or  their  Agents 
and  Accomplices  all  over  the  Kingdom.  In  thefe  Meetings  Har- 
R INGTON  was  faid  to  be  often  in  the  Chair ;  that  they  had  taken  an. 
Oath  of  Secrecy,  and  concerted  meafures  for  levying  Men  and  Mony. 

35  THE  Chancellor  added,  that  tho  he  had  certain  Information 
of  the  times  and  places  of  their  meetings,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
Harrington  and  WildmAn,  they  were  neverthelefs  fo  fixt  in 
their  nefarious  defign,  that  none  of  thofe  they  had  taken  would  confefs 
any  thing,  not  fo  much  as  that  they  had  feen  or  fpoken  to  one  another  at 
thofe  times  or  places;  which  obflinacy,  bethought,  muft  needs  precede 
from  a  fliithfulnefs  to  their  Oath.  But  a  Committee  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  after  feveral  fittings,  could  make  nothing  of  this  imagi- 
nary Plot,  and  did  not  ever  name  our  Author  in  all  their  Reports. 

36.  HIS  Sifters  in  the  mean  time  being  impatient  to  fee  him,  and 
to  know  his  Condition,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  Petitions,  obtain'd  an  order 
of  Council  at  lafi:  to  be  admitted  into  the  Tower,  where  they  found  him 
barbaroufly  treated  by  the  Lieutenant,  whom  they  foften'd  into  more 
humanity  with  a  prefent  of  fifty  pounds  under  the  notion  of  Fees.  By 
t-hem  he  deliver'd  a  Petition  to  the  King,  importing  that  in  the  late 
times  he  was  no  public  Perfon,  nor  aded  to  any  man's  detriment  in  his 
Life,  Body,  or  Eftate,  but  on  the  contrary  had  don  his  indeavors  to  help 
all  perfons  in  diftrefs;  that  he  had  oppos'dtheUfurper  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  was  judg'd  even  by  the  Royalifts  themfelves  to  be  very  much  to  his 
difadvantage ;  and  that  it  was  not  probable  that  he,  who  had  liv'd  fo 
peaceably  before,  would  attemt  any  Novelty  after  his  Majefly'sRefto- 
ration:  wherfore  he  beg'd  the  favor  of  a  public  Trial,  or  a  more  eafy 
confinement.  But  tho  he  had  bin  now  a  prifoncr  during  the  fpace  of 
five  months,  neither  he  nor  any  on  his  behalf  could  receive  an  Anfwer 
to  their  Petitions ;  which  made  him  fomwhat  impatient,  not  fo  much 
to  injoy  his  Liberty  as  to  vindicat  himfelf  from  the  bafe  Afperfions 
of  his  Enemys.  He  therfore  continually  urg'd  his  fifter  Ash  ton  to 
procure  him  a  Trial,  which  (he  not  being  able  to  effed:,  he  pctition'd 
the  Parlament,  fhewing  that  he  had  lain  a  clofc  Prifoner  in  the  Tower 
for  five  months  upon  a  bare  iufpicion  of  foni  dififf^ecftion  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  in  all  his  Examinations  did  not  in  the  leaft  appear;  and 
that  he  hop'd  e'er  that  time  fo  to  have  clear'd  his  innocence  by  a  public 
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Trial    as  to  deferve  his  Liberty.     But  becaufe  he  underflood  thefe 
matters  were  in  fom  mealure  rcprefented  to  their  Houfe,  he  would  not 
prefume,  without  firft  making  his  application  to  them,  to  fue  for  hia 
freedom  by  other  legal  means.   "  May  it  therfore  pleafe  this  honorable 
«'  Houfe,  fays  he,  to  take  tender  confideration  of  the  fufferings  of  an 
"  Englipman  hitherto  innocent;  and  that  the  long  continuance  of 
"  him  in  prifon  without  trial  may  be  hereafter  the  cafe  of  others, 
"  and  a  precedent  for  the  like  cafe:   and  that  this  honorable  Houfe 
"  would  pleale  to   move  his  Majefty  that  your  Petitioner  may   be 
"   preceded  againft  by  a  legal  way  of  Trial,  or  that  he  may  have  his 
"  freedom ;  that  fo  he  may  no  longer  languifli  in  Prifon  to  the  ruin 
«'  of  his  Health  and  Ellate.     Thefe  are  not  the  words  of  a  man 
confcious  of  Guilt,  or  afraid  of  Power. 

37.  HIS  Sifter  could  get  no  Member  to  deliver  this  Petition,  or  to 
give  her  any  incouragement;  fom  alleging  that  ilie  was  more  likely 
to  deftroy  than  ferve  her  Brother,  and  others  that  by  unfealonable  pref- 
fmg  flie  might  precipitat  his  danger;  wheras  if  he  would  be  patient 
under  his  fufferings,  he  might  be  fafe  in  his  reftraint.  Then  he  advis'd 
lier  to  move  for  liis  habeas  Corpus ;  which  at  firll  was  flatly  deny'd,  but 
afterwards  when  it  was  granted  and  duly  ferv'd,  his  Warder  came  one 
day  to  his  Sifters  at  Wejlminfter^  and  acquainted  them  that  between  one 
and  two  a  clock  that  morning  their  Brother  was  put  on  board  a  Ship 
to  be  tranfported  he  knew  not  whither,  without  any  time  given  him 
either  to  fee  his  Friends,  or  to  make  provifion  of  Mony,   Linen,  or 
other  neceffarys.     Nor  could  his  Relations  for  a  whole  fortnight,  ei- 
ther at  the  Tower  or  in  the  Secretarys  Office,  learn  what  was  becom  of 
him,  till  they  received  a  note  from  himfelf  on  board  one  of  the  King's 
Ships  then  lying  under  Hiirfl  Caftle,  informing  them  that  he  believ'd 
he  was  bound  for  Plymouth.  About  a  month  alter  he  fent  'em  word 
by  another  letter  that  he  was  landed  on  a  kind  of  Rock  oppofit  to 
Plymouth ,    call'd  St,  Nicholas' i,  IJland,  whence  he  afterwards   had 
frequent  opportunitys  of  writing  to  'em  many  pious  and  moral  Ad- 
monitions, as  well  as  Letters  of  bufinefs  and  entertainment. 

38.  BUT  his  clofe  reftraint  to  this  fmall  fpot  of  Earth,  where 
there  was  no  frefli  Water,  and  fcarce  any  room  to  move  his  Body, 
quickly  chang'd  the  ftate  of  his  Llealth;  this  occafion'd  him  to  pe- 
tition he  might  be  removed  to  Plymouth,  which  was  granted,  his  Bro- 
ther  William,   and   his   Uncle  Anthony  Samuel,  obliging 
themfelves  in  a  Bond  of  5000  1.  for  his  fafe  Imprifonment.    Here  he 
had  not  only  the  liberty  of  walking  on  the  Hoe,  but  was  alfo  us'd  with 
extraordinary  Refpedt  by  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Fort  Sir  John 
Skelton,  who  frequently   invited  him  to  his  Table,  and  much 
lov'd  his  Converfation.    Among  the  other  Acquaintance  he  made  at 
Plymouth,  one  was  Dr.  Dunstan,  who  advis'd  him  to  take  a  pre- 
paration of  Gualacum  in  Coffee,  as  a  certain  cure  for  the  Scurvy  with 
which  he  was  then  troubl'd.  He  drank  of  this  Liquor  in  great  quan- 
titys,  every  morning  and  evening.     But  after  ufing  it  for  fom  time, 
his  Sifters,  to  their  no  fmall  amazement,  receiv'd  no  more  Anfwers  to 
their  Letters,    At  length  Advice  was  brought  'em  from  his  Landlady, 
that  his  Fancy  was  much  diforder'd,  and  defiring  fom  body  might 
com   to  look  after  him.     Immediatly  one  of  them   addrefs'd  her 
felf  to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  then  chief  Governor  of  Plymouth,  and  in- 
form'd  him  of  his  Prifoncr's  fad  condition.     This  noble  Lord,  who 
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laid  many  Obligations  on  him  before,  and  gave  frequent  orders  for 
his  good  Ufige,  went  hereupon  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  King, 
reprefenting  the  danger  of  his  Life  if  he  were  not  remov'd  from  that 
unwholfom  place  to  Londo7i^  where  he  might  have  the  advice  of  able 
Phyficians:  and  the  King  was  accordingly  pleas'd  to  grant  a  Warrant 
for  hisReleafe,  fince  nothing  appear'd  againft  him  fupported  by  good 
Proof  or  probable  Prefumtions. 

39.  THE  next  day  the  LadyAsiiTON,  with  another  of  his  Sif- 
ters, took  their  Journy  towards  Plymouth,  where  they  found  their 
poor  Brother  fo  transform'd  in  Body  and  Mind,  that  they  fcarce  could 
perfuade  themfelves  it  was  the  fame  perfon.  He  was  reduc'd  to  a  Ske- 
leton, not  able  to  walk  alone,  flept  very  little,  his  imagination  dif- 
turb'd,  often  fainted  when  he  took  his  drink,  and  yet  fo  fond  of  it 
that  he  would  by  no  means  be  advis'd  to  forbear  it.  Dr.  Pruje  aNj 
and  other  eminent  Phyficians,  greatly  blanVd  Dr.  Dunstan's  pre- 
fcriptions,  giving  their  Opinion  under  their  hands  that  Guiaciim  and 
the  other  drying  things,  which  he  adminifter'd  to  his  Patient  in  Coffee, 
were  enough  of  themfelves  to  beget  Melancholy  or  Phrenzy,  where 
there  was  no  previous  difpofition  to  it.  A  rumor  at  Plymouth,  that 
Harrington  had  taken  fom  drink  which  would  make  any  man 
mad  in  a  month  ;  the  furlinefs  of  his  Dodor,  and  fomthing  blab'd 
by  a  Maid  that  was  put  againfl  his  will  to  attend  him,  made  his  Sifter 
fufped:  he  had  foul  play  left  he  fliould  write  any  more  Oceaiias. 
'Tis  certain,  that  (tho  his  Recovery  was  never  perfeft)  he  mended 
finely  as  loon  as  he  was  perfuaded  to  abftain  from  this  Liquor.  In  lefs 
than  a  month  he  was  able  to  bear  the  Journy  to  London  in  a  Coach, 
where  he  was  no  fooner  arriv'd  but  Sir  John  Skelton,  who 
was  then  in  Town,  paid  him  a  vifit.  My  Lady  Ash  ton  com- 
plaining to  him  that  flie  had  not  timely  notice  of  her  Brother's 
Diftemper,  he  protefted  he  would  have  fent  her  word  of  it,  had 
not  his  Doftor  afilir'd  him  that  he  only  counterfeited ;  and  yet  at  the 
fame  time  he  niade  him  take  ftrong  Dofes  oiHellcbor,  and  God  knows 
what  befides. 

40.  HE  paft  fom  time  at  Afloted  in  Surrey  to  drink  the  Epfom- 
waters,  by  which  he  found  no  benefit.  At  London  he  was  put  wholly 
under  the  care  of  Doftor  Prujean,  who  with  all  his  Art  could 
afford  little  help  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  Body,  and  none  at  all  to  the 
diforder  of  his  Mind,  to  his  dying  day.  He  was  allow'd  to  difcourfe 
of  moft  other  things  as  rationally  as  any  man,  except  his  own  Diftemper, 
fancying  ftrange  things  in  the  operation  of  his  animal  Spirits,  which  he 
thought  to  tranfpire  from  him  in  the  fliape  of  Birds,  of  Flys,  of  Bees, 
or  the  like.  And  thofe  about  him  reported  that  he  talked  much  of  good 
and  evil  Spirits,  which  made  them  have  frightful  apprchenfions.  But 
he  us'd,  they  faid,  fomtimes  to  argue  fo  ftrenuoufly  that  this  was 
no  deprav'd  imagination,  that  his  Dodlor  was  often  put  to  his  fliifts  for 
an  Anfwer.  He  would  on  fuch  occafions  compare  himfelf  to  Demo- 
CRiTus,  who  for  his  admirable  difcoverys  in  Anatomy  was  reck- 
on'd  diftrafted  by  his  fellow  Citizens,  till  Hippocrates  cur'd 
'em  of  their  miftake.  I  confcfs  I  did  not  know  at  lirft  what  to  make 
of  thefe  things  from  the  informations  of  his  Acquaintance,  till  I  met 
with  a  Letter  of  Dr.  Burthogce  to  his  Sifter,  wherin  are  con- 
tain'd  certain  Querys  propos'd  to  him  by  Harrington,  with 
a  ftate  of  his  Cafe  written  by  the  Dod;or,  who  was  his  intimat  Friend, 
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d  a  very  goodjudg,  whether  confider'd  as  a  Phyficlan  or  a  Philofo^ 
pher    as  appears  by  his  late  Treatife  of  the  Soul  of  the   JVo'rhi,  &c. 
and  as  I  have  particular  reafon  to  affirm  from  his  Letters  to  my    La- 
dy Ash  TON,  which  are  all  now   before  me.     Among  other  things 
the  Doftor  fays,  that  he  everexpreft  the  highefl  fatisfadtion  in  think- 
ing of  what  he  had  at  any  time  written,  as  the  beft  Service   he  was 
capable  to  do  his  Country,  and  fincerely  intended  by  him  to  the  glory 
of  God,  which  he  thought  in  fom  meafure  to  be  the  good  of  man- 
kind :  fo  far  was  he  from  being  under  any  remorfe  of  Confcience  on 
that  fcore,  as  his  ill  wifliers  maliciouily  reported.     Now,  tho  I  was 
fomwhat  flagger'd  concerning  the  nature  of  his  Dillemper  by  Dr. 
Burthogge's   Letter,    I    grew    perfectly   amaz'd    when   I   found 
among;   his  Papers  the  beginning  of  a  little  Treatife  written   by  him- 
felf,  wherin   (without   raillery)  he    proves   'em  to  be    all  mad  that 
thought  liim  fo  with  refpedl  to  what  he  difcours'd  of  Nature,  which 
he  maintain'd  to  work  mechanically  or  mathematically,  as  Bellini, 
BoRELLi,  Dr.  PiTCAiRNs,  and  other  eminent  men  have  fmce  evi- 
dently fliewn.  It  appears  there  that  his  pretended  Vifions  of  Angels  and 
Devils  were  nothing  elfe  but  good  or  bad  animal  Spirits,  and  that  his 
Fly?  and  Bees  were  only  Similitudes  wherby  he  us'd  to  exprefs  the  va- 
rious figures  and  forms  of  thofe  Particles.     I  own  that  he  might  pro- 
bably enough  be  much  decay'd  in  his  underftanding,  by  reafon  of  his 
great  and  long  weaknefs  of  body ;  but  I  fliall  never  be  convinc'd  that 
he  was  delirious  in  that  only  inftance  which  they  allege:  and  to  fatisfy 
die  Learned  in  this  point  (which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  memorable  Story 
that  concerns  'em  all)  I  Ihall  fubjoin  his  own  difcourfe  to  this  Hi- 
ftory. 

41.  W  E  R  E  he  really  out  of  order,  it  had  bin  his  misfortune^  net  his 
fault,  and  was  the  cafe  of  fom  of  the  befl  men  that  ever  liv'd.  An  adtioii 
that  will  better  perfuade  the  world  he  was  not  truly  himfelf,  was  his 
marrying  in  this  condition.     The  Lady  was  a  very  agreable   woman, 
whofe  Perfon  and   Converfation  he  always  admir'd;    flie    was  the 
Daughter    of   Sir    Marmaduke   Dorrel    of    BiickinghamJJoire ^ 
fam'd  for  wit  more  than  became  her  pretentions  to  good  fenfc,  had  long 
liv'd  among  his  Relations  with  the  refpcft  of  a  Friend  and  a  Sifter;  but 
now  would  needs  change  the  office  of  a  voluntary  Attendant  for  the 
name  of  a  Wife.  It  foon  appear'd  that  this  match  was  not  fo  much  difin- 
terefted  as  flie  would  pretend,  which  occafion'd  fom  difference  between 
'em ;  but  they  were  quickly  reconcil'd,  and  flie  was  always  treated  by 
him  afterwards  with  the  higheft  Generofity,  tho  flie  did  not  ufe  him  fo 
handfomly  when  they  were  both  young  and  healthy,  and  might  have 
made  a  more  feafonable  match  than  at  this  time.     Towards  his  latter 
end  he  was  fubjed  to  the  Gout,  and  injoy'd  little  eafe,  but  languilhing 
and  drooping  a  good  while,  he  fell  at  laft  into  a  Palfy,  and  departed  this 
Life  at  Wejlmmlier,  the  i  \th  oi September,  in  the  Year  1677  (leaving  his 
Eftate  to  his  Brother's  Children)  and  lys  bury'd  there  in  S.  Margaret^ 
Church,  on  the  South  fide  of  the  Altar,  next  to  the  Grave  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  with  this  Infcription  over  him :  Hie  jacet  Jacobus 
Harrington    Armiger   (filius    maximum   natu  Sapcotis  Har- 
rington (ie  Rand,  in  Com.  Line.  Equitis  aiirati,  &  ]a^ie  uxoris 
ejus,  filice  Gulielmi  Samuel  de  Upton  in  Com.  Northafnton.  Mi- 
lit  is)  qui  ohiit  feptimo  die  Septembris,  cetatisfuce  fexagefimo  Jexto,  anno 
Dom.  i(:>y'j-  Nee  inrtus,  nee  animi  dotes  (arrha  licet  ceterni  in  animam 
amor  is  Dei)  corrupt  ione  ex  i  mere  qiieant  corpus,  42 .  T  H  U  S 
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42.  THUS  dy'd  James  Harrington^  whoie  Name  is  fure 
to  live  fo  long  as  Learning  and  Liberty  bear  any  Reputation  in  Ens;- 
land.  But  tho  he  did  not  think  fo  highly  of  himfelf,  yet  he  was 
ftrongly  perfuaded  that  his  Oceajta  was  the  Model  of  an  equal  Com- 
monwealth, or  a  Government  wherin  no  Party  can  be  at  variance 
with  or  gaining  ground  upon  another,  and  never  to  be  conquer'd  by 
any  foren  Power ;  whence  he  concluded  it  mufl  needs  be  likewife  im- 
mortal :  for  as  the  People,  who  are  the  materials,  never  dy ;  fo  the 
Form,  which  is  the  Motion,  mufl  (without  fom  oppofition)  be  end- 
lefs.  The  Immortality  of  a  Commomi-ealtb  is  fuch  a  new  and  curious 
Problem,  that  I  could  not  affure  my  felf  of  the  Reader's  pardon,  with- 
out giving  him  fom  brief  account  of  the  Arguments  for  it,  and  they 
nin  much  after  this  manner.  The  perfection  of  Government  is  fjch  a 
Libration  in  the  frame  of  it,  that  no  Man  or  Men  under  it  can  have 
the  intereft,  or  (having  the  intereft)  can  have  the  power  to  difhnb  it 
with  Sedition.  This  will  be  granted  at  firil:  fight,  and  Harring- 
ton appeals  to  all  Mankind,  whether  his  Oceana  (examin'd  by  this 
principle)  be  iiot  fuch  an  equal  Government,  completely  and  intirely 
fram'd  in  all  its  neceffary  Orders  or  fundamental  Laws,  without  any 
contradidion  to  it  felf,  to  Reafon,  or  Truth.  If  this  be  fo  (as  the 
contrary  dos  not  yet  appear)  then  it  has  no  internal  caufe  of  Di(I<:)lu- 
tiori,  and  confequently  fuch  a  Government  can  never  be  min'd  any 
way ;  for  he  further  (hews  (what  all  Hiftory  cannot  contradidl)  that 
a  Commonwealth,  if  not  firfl  broken  or  divided  by  Fadions  at  home, 
was  never  conquer'd  by  the  Arms  of  any  Monarch  from  the  beginning 
of  the  World  to  this  day :  but  the  Commonwealth  of  Oceana  having 
no  Factions  within,  and  fo  not  to  be  conquer'd  from  without,  is  ther- 
fore  an  equal,  perfeft,  and  immortal  Government.  For  want  of  this 
equality  in  the  frame  he  clearly  demonftrats  how  the  Commonwealths 
of  Rome,  Athens,  and  others,  came  to  be  deftroy'd  by  their  contending 
and  overtopping  partys ;  wheras  that  of  Venice  can  never  change  or 
finilli.  He  proves  that  this  Equality  is  yet  more  wanting  in  Monar- 
chys ;  for  in  abfolute  Monarchy  (as  that  of  the  Turk,  for  example)  the 
yanizarys  have  frequent  intereli,  and  perpetual  power  to  raife  Sedition 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Emperor,  and,  when  they  pleafe,  of  the  Empire  : 
This  cannot  be  faidof  the  Armysof  Oceana,  and  therfore  an  ablblute 
Monarchy  is  no  perted:  Government.  In  what  they  improperly  call 
a  mix'd  Monarchy  the  Nobility  are  fomtimes  putting  Chains  on  the 
King,  at  other  times  domineering  over  the  People  ;  the  King  is  either 
oppreffing  the  People  without  control,  or  contending  with  the  Nobi- 
lity as  their  Protediors ;  and  the  People  are  frequently  in  arms  againfl 
both  King  and  Nobility,  till  at  lafl:  one  of  the  three  Eftates  becoms 
maftcr  of  the  other  two,  or  till  they  fo  mutually  weaken  one  another 
that  cither  they  fall  a  prey  to  fom  more  potent  Government,  or  natu- 
rally grow  into  a  Commonwealth  :  therfore  mixt  Monarchy  is  not  a 
perfec^t  Government ;  and  if  no  fuch  Partys  or  Contentions  can  poffibly 
exill  in  Oceana,  then  on  the  contrary  is  it  a  mofh  equal,  perfed:,  and 
immortal  Commonwealth,  ^od  erat  demo7iJlrandum. 

43.  I T  will  not  be  objedled  to  the  difparagement  of  this  Model,  that 
it  was  no  better  receiv'd  by  Oliver  Cromwel  ;  nor  is  it  fair  to 
iudg  of  things  at  any  time  by  their  Succefs.  If  it  fliould  be  (aid,  that, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  Tyranny,  the  People  did  not  think  fit  to 
eftablifh  it ;  I  fliall  only  anfwer,  that  all  the  Attemts  which  have  bin 
us'd  for  introducing  Arbitrary  Power  have  prov'd  as  unfortunat,  wher- 
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by  it  appeal  at  left  that  the  charader  which  Tacitus  gave  the  ko- 
mans  of  his  time,  may  as  well  agree  to  the  People  of  Engla?id:  and  it 
is  that  They  are  able  to  bear  neither  ahfolute  Liberty,  nor  abj'olute  Slavery. 
CONCLUSION. 
I  AM  difpos'd  to   believe   that   my  Lady  Asiiton's  memory 
fail'd  her,  when   flie  faid   that  her  Brother  was  at  Rome  during  the 
Jubilee ;  for  as  Chronology  feems  to  contradid:  it,  fo  llic  might  eafily 
miftake  the  Jubilee  for  the  Ceremony  of  confecrating  Candles,  or  any 
other  folemiiity ;  his  remarks  being  equally  applicable  to  all  thofe  of 
the  Popifh  Church.  But  as  to  the  whole  of  this  Hiftory,  tho  it  be  ma- 
nag'd  with  due  moderation,  and  contains  nothing  but  bare  matters  of 
fadt,  or  fuch  obfervations  as  they  naturally  fuggefl;  yet  I  was  fenfible 
before  I  wrote  it,  that  I  could  not  efcape  the  difpleafure  of  three  forts 
of  perfons :   fuch  as  have  refolv'd  to  be  angry  at  whatever  I  do ;  fuch  as 
neither  rightly  underftand  what  is  written  by  me  nor  any  body  elfe;  and 
thofe  who,  without  any  particular  fpite  againft  an  Author,  yet  to  get  a 
penny  will  pretend  to  anfwer  any  book  that  makes  a  confiderable  figure. 
Therfore  I  find  my  fcif  oblig'd  beforehand  to  difclaim  all  explanations 
made  of  my  meaning,  beyond  what  is  warranted  by  the  exprefs  words 
of  my  Book;  having  conflantly  indeavor'd  not  only  to  write  intelli- 
giblv,  but  fo  as  that  none  can  poflibly  milunderftand  me,  I  renounce 
all  the  defigns  that  may  be  imputed  to  me  by  fuch  as  are  fo  far  from 
being  admitted  into  my  fecret,   that  they  were  never  in  my  company; 
but  I  fpecially  difown  whatever  is  ilfid  by  thole  who  firft  prefume  to 
divine  my  thoughts,  and  then  to  vent  their  own  rafli  conjedtures  as  my 
undoubted  opinions.    I  flight  their  artifice  who,  when  unable  to  objedl 
againft  the  point  in  queftion,  labor  to  ingage  their  Adveriary  in  matters 
wholly  befides  the  purpofe ;  and  when  their  Evaficns  have  no  better  for- 
tune than  their  Attacks,  fall  to  railing  againft  his  Perfon,  becaufe  they 
cannot  confute  his  Arguments.  I  am  as  much  above  the  malice  of  fom, 
as  they  are  below  my  refentments ;  and  I  wou'd  at  any  time  chufe  to 
be  rather  the  objeft  of  their  Envy  than  of  their  Favor:  but  as  I  am  hr 
from  thinking  my  felf  exemt  from  all  the  indifcretions  of  Youth,  or  the 
frailtys  of  human  Nature  ;  fo  I  am  not  confcious  of  entertaining  higher 
thoughts  of  my  own  performances  than  arebecoming,or  meaner  of  other 
mens  than  they  deferve.  I  know  that  to  enterprize  any  thing  out  of  the 
common  road  is  to  undergo  undoubted  envy  or  peril ;  and  that  lie,  who  is 
not  beforehand  refolv'd  to  bear  oppofition,  will  never  do  any  great  or  be- 
neficial exploit:  yet  'tis  no  fmall  incouragement  to  me,  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  this  time  not  a  fingle  inftance  can  be  produc'd  of 
one  who  either  was  or  would  be  eminent,  but  he  m.et  with  Enemys  to 
his  perfon  and  fame.  Notwithftanding  this  confideration  be  juft,  yet  if 
I  write  any  thing  hereafter  (either  as  oblig'd  by  Duty,  or  to  amuze  idle 
time)  I  have  determin'd  it  fhall  not  concern  perfbnal  difputes,  or  the 
narrow  interefts  of  jarring  Fadtions,  but  fomthing  of  univerfal  benefit, 
and  which  all  fides  may  indifferently  read.  Without  fuch  provocations 
as  no  man  ought  to  indure,  this  is  my  fix'd  refolution  ;  and  I  particular- 
ly defire  that  none  may  blame  me  for  ading  otlierwile,  who  force  me 
to  do  fo  themfelves.     I  fhall  never  be  wanting  to  my  own  defence, 
when   either  the  Caufe  or  the  Aggrefibr  deferves  it :  for  as  to  thofe 
Authors  who  conceal  their  names,  if  they  write  matters  of  fadl  'tis  a 
fign  they  cannot  make  them  good ;  and  all  men  are  agreed  to  rejedl 
their  Teflimony,  except  fuch  as  refolve  to  deny  others  common  juftice; 
but  the  ill  opinion  of  thefe  prejudic'd  perfons  can  no  more  injure  any 
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man,  than  their  good  opinion  will  do  him  honor.  Ecfides  other  reafon^ 
of  mentioning  my  fuppos'd  defigns,  one  is  to  dilabule  feveral  people 
who  (as  I  am  told)  are  made  to  believe  that  in  the  Hiftory  of  Socra- 
tes I  draw  a  Parallel  between  that  Philofophcr  and  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  a  mofl  fcandalous  and  unchriflian  calumny^  as  will  more  fully 
appear  to  the  world  whenever  the  Book  it  felf  is  publifli'd  -,  for  that  I 
have  bin  fom  time  about  it,  I  freely  avow  ;  yet  not  in  the  manner  thdfe 
officious  Informers  report,  but  asbecoms  a  difinterefted  Hiftorian,  and 
a  friend  to  all  mankind. 


The  hifcriptio?!  on  ^fZi^  Monument  of  Sir  James  Harring- 
ton a?id  his  three  So/iSy  at  Exton  in  Rutlandfhirc. 

ERE  lleth  Si'w  James  Harrington  of  Exton  Kt.  with  (')  Lucy 
his  Wife,  Daughter  to  Sir  William  Sidney  Kt.  by  whom  he  had 
i8  Children,  wherof  three  Sons  and  8  Daughters  marry 'd  as  follows, 
T  HE  eldeft  Son,  Sir  (^)  John,  marry'd  the  Heirefs of  Robert  Keyl- 
nvoy  Surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liverys.  The  2d  Son,  Sir 
(')  Henry,  took  to  Wife  one  of  the  Coheirs  of  Frajicis  Agar,  one  of 
his  Majefty's  Privy  Council  in  Ireland.  The  3^ Son,  James  [^)  Har- 
rington Efq;  had  to  Wife  one  of  the  Coheirs  of  Robert  Sapcotes  Efq, 
The  eldeft  Daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  Sir  Edward  (')  Mon- 
tague Kt.  The  2d,  Frances,  to  Sir  William  (')  Lee  Kt.  The  3^, 
Margaret,  to  Do7i  (^)  Bonitto  de  Sijhoresof  Spaiji,  of  the  Family  of 
the  Dukes  of  Frantajquo.  The  ^th,  Katherine,  to  Sir  Edward  (") 
Dimmock  Kt.  The  ^th,  Mary,  X.o'&xr Edward{^)WingfieldK.\..  The 
tth,  Mabcll,  to  Sir  Andrew  C")  Noell  Kt.  The  'jth,  Sarah,  was  mar- 
ry'd to  the  Lord  Hajiings,  Heir  to  the  Earl  oi  Huntingdon,  The  Zth^ 
Theodofa,  (')  to  the  Lord  Dudley  of  Dudley  Caftle. 

THE  fame  Sir  James  and  Lucy  were  marry'd  fifty  years :  She  died 
lirfl,  in  the  j2d  year  of  hfr  Age  ;  he  fhortly  after  yielded  to  Nature^ 
being  80  years  old,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1591,  and  of  Queen 
Elizabeth'^  Reign  34,  their  Son  James  being  made  fole  Executor  to 
them  both  ;  who,  that  he  might  as  well  perform  to  his  Parents  their 
Rites,  as  leave  a  Teflimony  of  his  own  Piety  to  Pofterity,  hath  ered:ed 
and  dedicated  this  Monument  to  their  eternal  Memory. 

(»)  And  Siller  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  Kt. 

(^)  Who  V.3S  afterwards  created  Ld  Harrington,  and  his  L.^dy  was  Go^'erncfs  to  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia.  His  Family  is  extinft  as  to  Heirs  Male  :  One  of  his  Daughters  was  marry'd  to  the 
Earl  of  Bedforti,  and  was  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  Q^j^nn.  The  other  was  marry'd  to  a  Scotch 
Lord  whofe  name  was  Lord  Bruce  Earl  of  Elgin  i  his  Grandfon  now  Lord  Alubury. 

(•)  Who  hajipen'd  to  be  Prefident  of  Ireland ;  and  from  him  delcended  my  Lady  Frttcha-jit'i 
Father,  my  Lady  Mori/on,  and  my  Lord  Fatkland'''i  Lady. 

C")  Afterwards  Baronet :  To  him  were  born  Sir  Ed-ward  Harrington,  Sir  Sapcotes  Harrington, 
and  Mr.  'John  Harrington  ;   who  had  Iffue  both  Sons  and  Daughters. 

('■)  Who  was  Father  to  the  Lord  Montague,  the  Earl  of  Manchefter,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  ;  and 
Sir  Sidney  Montague,  who  was  afterwards  created  Earl  oiSaudzvich ;  ;uid  to  the  Earl  of  Riilljr.d'i 
Lady,  and  Judg  Montague. 

(•^J  Who  was  afterwards  created  Lord  Cfe^£/?<?r  and  Earl  of  Dio^wo/i' ;  and  marry'd  one  of 
his  Daughters  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  by  whom  he  liad  the  prefeiu  Lady  Nnrthuynbcrland. 
And  his  other  Daughter  marry'd  lier  felf  w  Col.  fillers,  and  is  now  Governds  to  tlie  Lady  Mary 
the  Duke  of  rcz-^'seldeft  Daughter, 

(8)  Which  Dukedom  afterwards  fell  to  him ;  and  by  tliis  Lady  he  had  one  fole  Daughter  and 
Heir,  who  is  faid  to  ha\e  marr)''d  tlic  Duke  of  Feriv,  and  by  )iim  to  ha?e  had  one  Daughter, 
who  is  marry'd  to  a  King  of  Porlugcil. 

{^')  Oi  LitKeln/lnre,  tiie  King's  Standard-bearer. 

(■)  An  Antient  noble  J'aniily  in  /.'//;/. 

t*)  Nc.v  Lord  Cumbden,  O^vTicrof  the  place  where  thk  XfoiiameM  is. 

(')  One  of  whofe  Daughters  mar:  yd  the  Earl  of  Htimf  in  ScmLnd,  and  liad  by  him  two  Daugh- 
ters ;  one  married  my  Lord  Morria,  .nnd  the  otiicr  my  Lord  Maithindt)0\v  Duke  of  Lauder  da  I.'. 
The  other  Daugi.ter  of  my  Lady  Dudley  was  Heir  to  t!ic  lionvur  of  Di^dhy  Calile  ;  of  v.  hofe  Ilfue 
by  tlie  Mother's  fide  is  the  prefeut  Lord  Diid'tv- 
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An  Imperfect  Treatife  written  by  James  Harrington  dur^ 
ing  his  ficknefs,  to  prove  againft  his  Dodlors  that  the 
Notions  he  had  of  his  own  Diftemper  were  not,  as  they 
alleg'd,  Hypocondriac  Whimfys  or  DeHrious  Fancys. 

The  PREFACE. 

HAVING  bin  about  7iine  months,  fomfay  in  a  Difeafe,  1  in  a 
Cure,   I  have  bin  the  iiuonder  oj  Phyjicians,  and  they  mine ;  not  but 
that  ive  might  have  bin  reconciled,  J  or  Books  {I grant)  ij  they  keep  clofe 
to  Nature  mujl  be  good  ones,  but  I  deny  that  Nature  is  bomid  to  Books.  I 
am  710  ftudyd  Naturalijl,  havijig  long  fmce  given  over  that  Philojbphy  as 
itifcrutable  afidincer  tain:  for  thus  I  thought  with  myjelf ;  "  Nature,  to 
*'  whofn  it  isgivento  work  as  it  were  under  her  Veil  or  behind  the  Curtain 
"  is  the  Art  oj  God:  now  if  there  be  Arts  oj  Men  who  have  wrought  open- 
"  ly  enough  to  the  under  [landing  (for  example  that  o/^TitianJ  never - 
"  thelefswhofe  excellency  Ifiall  never  reach;  How  JJjall  I  thus,  flicking 
"  in  the  Bark  at  the  Arts  oj  Men,  be  able  to  look  thetjcetothe  Roots,  or 
"  dive  ijito  the  Abyfs  of  things  in  the  Art  of  God^  And  neverthelejs.  Si 
placidum  caput  undis  extulerit,  Jljould  Nature  afford  tne  a  fight  of  her^ 
I  do  not  think  Jo  meanly  of  my fe  If  but  that  1  would  know  her  asjoon  as  ana- 
ther,  tho  more  learn  d  man.  Laying  therjore  Arts  wholly,  and  Books  almojl 
all  afide,  IJl:all  truly  deliver  to  the  world  how  I  felt  andfaw  Nature  ; 
that  is,  howflie  came  fir  ft  into  77iy fenjes,  and  by  the  fenfes  into  77iy  under- 
Jla7iding.  Tet  jor  the  Jake  oj  77ty  Readers,  and  aljojor  77iy  ow7i,  1  muJl 
i7ivert  the  order  oj  7ny  Di/courje;  For  theirs,  becauje,  till  I  can  fpeak  to 
men  that  have  had  the  fame  Senjations  with  77iy  jelj,  1 77iu/t  Jpeak  to  fuch 
as  have  a  like  underflanding  with  others :  For  my  own,  becaufe,  bei7ig 
like  in  this  Di/courje  to  be  the  Mo7iky  that  playd  at  Chefs  with  his  Ma- 
jler,  I  have  7ieed  ojfom  Cufinon  on  7ny  head,  that  being  in  all  I  have 
Jpoken  hitherto  more  laid  at  than  77iy  Reafon.     My  DiJcourJe  then  is  to 
confift  of  two  parts:  the  firft,  in  which  1  appeal  to  his  U7ide7-fia)idingwho 
will  uje  his  ReaJo7i,  is  a  Platjor77i  oj  Nature  drawn  out  in  ce7-tain  Apho- 
rijms;  and  the  Jeco7id,  zVz  which  IJlmll  appeal  to  hisjenfes  who  in  a  Dif 
feaje  very  co77i77ion  will  make  jurther  trial  is  a  Narrative  oj  777y  Caje. 


A  Platforjn  or  Scheme  of  Nature. 

1.  XT  ATUREisthe  Fiat,  the  Breath,  and  in  the  whole  Sphere 
J[  ^    of  her  aftivity  the  very  Word  of  God. 

2.  SHE  is  a  Spirit,  that  fame  Spirit  of  God  which  in  the  begin- 
ning mov'd  upon  the  Waters,  his  plaflic  Virtue,  the  A.Va.aii  ^  s:a!rAa:ru^, 

3.  SHE  is  the  Providence  of  God  in  his  Government  of  the  things 
of  this  world,  even  that  Providence  of  which  it  is  faid,  that  without 
it  a  Sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground.  Mat.  10.  29. 

3.  SHE 
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'4.  SHE  is  the  Anima  Mutidi,  or  Soul  of  the  World ; 

Principio  Ccelum,  ac  'Terras,  campofque  liquentes^ 

Liicetttemque  globum  Liino",  Titaniaque  ajira 

Spiritus  intui  alit,  totamque  effuja  per  artus 

Mem  agitat  tnolem,  &  fnngno  J'e  cor  pore  inifcet. 

hide  bomiJimn  pecudumqiie  genus,  •vitaqiie  volantutn^ 

Et  quce  marmoreo  fert  monjlra  jub  cequore  pontus, 

Igneus  eji  ollis  vigor,  &  ca'/ejlis  Or/go 

Seminibus,  quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant, 

Terrcnique  bebetant  artus,  moribioidaque  membra. 

Hinc  metuunt,  cupiuntque,  dolent,  gaudentque,  neque  auras 

Difpicitmt  claujce  tenebris  &  carcere  caco.     Virgil.  Mn.  1.  6, 

5.  S  H  E  is  infallible  :  for  the  Law  of  an  infallible  Lawgiver  muft 
heeds  be  infallible,  and  Nature  is  the  Law  as  well  as  the  Art  of  God. 

6.  T  H  O  Nature  be  not  fallible,  yet  flie  is  limited,  and  can  do 
nothing  above  her  matter ;  therfore  no  Miracles  are  to  be  expected 
from  her, 

7.  A  S  Defedls,  Redundancys,  or  fuch  other  rude  qualltys  of  mat- 
ter, ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Artificer  or  his  Art ;  fo  neither 
is  Nature,  or  the  Art  of  God,  to  be  charg'd  with  Monfters  or  imper- 
fedlions,  the  things  fo  reputed  being  the  regular  Effeds  both  of  the 
Matter  and  the  Art  that  forms  it. 

8.  NATURE  is  not  only  a  Spirit,  but  is  furnifli'd,  or  rather 
furniflies  her  felf  with  innumerable  miniflcrial  Spirits,  by  which  flie 
operats  on  her  whole  matter,  as  the  Univerfe ;  or  on  the  feparat  parts, 
as  man's  Body, 

9.  THESE  minifterial  Spirits  are  certain  Ethereal  Particles  in- 
vifibly  mix'd  with  elementary  Matter;  they  work  ordinarily  unfeeri 
or  unfelt,  and  may  be  call'd  Animal  Spirits. 

1©.  AS  in  found  Bodys  there  muft  needs  be  GOOD  SPIRITS 
managing  the  Oeconomy  of  Health;  fo  in  unfound  Bodies,  as  in 
chronical  Difeafes,  there  muft  needs  be  EVIL  SPIRITS  manag- 
ing the  Oeconomy  of  Diftempers. 

11.  ANIMAL  Spirits,  whether  in  the  Univerfe,  or  in  man's 
Body,  are  good  or  evil  Spirits,  according  to  the  Matter  wherin  and 
wherof  they  are  generated. 

12.  WHAT  is  a  good  Spirit  to  one  Creature,  is  evil  to  another, 
as  the  food  of  fom  Beafts  is  poifon  to  man  ;  whence  the  gcntlenefs  of 
the  Dove,  and  the  fiercenefs  of  the  Hauk. 

13.  BETWEEN  the  Animal  Spirits  of  the  whole  or  Univerfe, 
and  of  the  parts,  as  of  man's  Body,  there  is  an  intercourfe  or  coope- 
ration which  preferves  the  common  order  of  Nature  unfeen  ;  and  in 
fom  things  often  foretels  or  difcovers  it,   which  is  what  we  call  Pre- 

fages.  Signs  and  Prodigy s. 

14.  THE  work  of  good  Spirits,  as  Health  for  example,  is  felici- 
tous, and  as  it  were  Angelical ;  and  that  of  evil  Spirits,  as  in  Difeafes, 
is  noxious,  and  as  it  were  diabolical,  a  fort  of  flifcination  or  witchcraft. 

15.  ALL  Fermentation  is  caus'd  by  unlocking,  unbinding,  or  let- 
ting loofe  of  Spirits ;  as  all  Attenuation  is  occafion'd  by  ftirring,  work- 
ing, or  provoking  of  Spirits ;  and  all  Tranfpiration  by  the  emiffioii 
or  fending  abroad  of  Spirits. 

16.  N^O  T  H  I  N  G  in  Nature  is  annihilated  or  loft,  and  therfore 
whatever  is  tranfpir'd,  is  receiv'd  and  put  to  fom  ufe  by  the  Spirits  ol: 
the  Univerfe.  17.   SCARCE 
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\n.  SCARCE  any  man  but  at  fom  time  or  other  has  felt  fuch  a 
motion  as  Country  people  call  the  Lijebhod;  if  in  his  Ey,  perhaps 
there  has  flown  out  fomthing  like  a  dusky  cloud,  which  is  a  tranfpi- 
ration  or  emiffion  offpkits;  perhaps  as  it  were  a  flafliof  Fire,  which 
alfo  was  an  emiffion  of  fpirits,  but  differenc'd  according  to  the  mat- 
ter wherin  and  wherof  they  were  wrought,  as  Choler,  &c. 

18.  ANIMAL  Spirits  arc  ordinarily  emitted  Itreaking  themfelves 
into  various  figures,  anfwerable  to  little  arms  or  hands,  by  which 
they  work  out  the  matter  by  tranfpiration,  no  otherwife  than  they 
unlock'd  it,  and  wrought  it  up  in  the  body  by  attenuation,  that  is, 
by  manufadure  :  fof  thefe  operations  are  perfedly  mechanical,  and 
downright  handy  work  as  in  our  fliops  or  workhoufes. 

19.  IF  we  find  Nature  in  her  operations  not  only  ufing  hands, 
but  like  wife  fomthing  analogous  to  any  Art,  Tool,  Engin,  or  Inftru- 
ment  which  we  have  or  ufe,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  Nature  had  thefe 
things  of  men,  becaufe  we  know  that  men  mufl  have  thefe  things  of 
Nature. 

20.  In  Attenuation  and  Tranfpiration,  where  the  matter  of  the 
Difeafe  is  not  only  copious  but  inveterat,  the  Work  will  not  as  I  may 
fay  be  inarticulat,  as  in  the  trembling  call'd  the  Lifeblood  ;  but  arti- 
culat,  and  obvioufly  fo  to  the  fenfe  of  the  Patient  by  immediat  ftrokes 
of  the  Humor  upon  his  Organs,  which  fomtimes  may  be  flrong 
enough  (tho  not  ordinarily)  to  reach  anothers. 

21.  NATURE  can  work  no  otherwife  than  as  God  taught  her, 
nor  any  man  than  as  flie  taught  him. 

22.  WHEN  I  fee  a  curious  piece  from  the  hands  of  an  Appren- 
tice, I  cannot  imagin  that  his  Mafter  was  a  bungler,  or  that  he 
wrought  not  after  the  fame  manner  as  his  Servant  learn'd  of  him  j 
which  I  apply  to  God  and  Nature. 

23.  PHYSICIANS  fomtimes  take  the  Prudence  of  Nature 
for  the  Phrensy  of  the  Patient. 

24.  I  F  any  man  can  (hew  why  thefe  things  are  not  thus,  or  that 
they  may  be  otherwife,  then  I  have  don,  and  there  is  faid  in  this  part 
already  more  than  enough ;  but  if  they  can  neither  fhew  that  thele 
things  arc  not  thus,  nor  know  how  they  fliould  be  otherwife,  then  io 
far  I  fland  my  ground,  and  am  now  arm'd  for  my  Narrative  C*?^  a pe. 

"T I S  a  thoufand  pitys  that  ive  have  not  this  Narrative,  to  which  no 
doubt  he  apply  d  thefe  Pri?2ciples,  and  thence  form' d  the  fate  of  his 
Difemper.  But  the  Maniifcript  containing  ?io  tnore,  we  may  how- 
ever evidently  conclude  that  the  Writer  of  it  was  not  fo  greatly 
diforderd  in  his  thoughts,  which  are  for  the  mof  part  very  jufl^ 
and  all  as  clofe  and  coherent  as  any  mans. 


Life.  P.  2 1.  To  the  other  words  there  explain'd  add  Hemifua  the 
River  Jrent^  and  Alma  the  Palace  of  St.  James, 
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And  Exemplify'd  in  the  Scotijh  Line,  out  of 
their  own  bed  Authors  and  Records. 
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f — K — ^  HERE  is  nothing  that  has  more  confounded  Knowledge 
H  among  men,  than  the  reciprocal  violences  of  the  Under-* 
I  ftanding  and  the  Will ;  or,  to  Ipeak  plainly,   the  Paffion 

•"^^  of  the  one  and  Blindnefs  of  the  other:  Since  fome  by  chance 
or  intereft  take  up  Principles  which  they  force  the  Underflanding  by 
ftrain'd  Arguments  to  maintain  ;  others  by  the  habit  of  fome  Opinion 
fo  bewitch  the  Will  into  confederacy,  that  they  never  can  quit  it,  even 
after  confutation.  To  remedy  this  Diforder,  fmce  I  had  refolv'd  with 
my  felf  to  fay  fomething  to  this  Point  (which  though  it  be  but  as  a 
fmall  Wyrc,  yet  the  great  weight  of  civil  Felicity  lies  upon  it)  I  knew 
no  better  Method  than  to  take  the  Scales  from  the  Eyes  of  the  Under- 
ilanding,  and  to  fliew  the  Will  how  better  to  bring  about  her  great 
Defip'n  of  Good.  And  in  the  profecution  of  this,  I  would  not  skir- 
mifli  with  every  Argument,  which  had  been  a  thing  of  immenfe  fla- 
very,  and  not  for  every  Eye ;  but  I  chofe  rather  to  ffrike  at  the  Foun- 
dations, that  the  Underflanding  might  lofe  its  PafTion,  and  more  free- 
ly confider  upon  what  Quickfands  they  lay.  And  in  this  I  needed 
not  to  be  pofitive,  becaufe  I  undertake  a  Task  in  which  mofl  Men 
are  commonly  fuccefsful,  that  is,  to  fupport  Error  ratlier  than  to  afTert 
Truth.  Hence  I  confider  Kingfliip,  limply,  not  troubling  my  felf 
to  maintain  any  other  Form,  or  to  confider  Oaths,  Ends,  Changes 
of  Government,  or  the  particular  Neceflity  or  Reafons  of  Safety : 
thev  being  diflindt  Confiderations  and  Subje(fts  by  themfelves.  Now 
if  this  negative  Method  fatisfys  not,  I  fee  no  fuch  great  caufe  to  be  dif- 
courag'd ;  for,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  perceive  it  fo  eafy  a  thing  to  difco- 
ver  an  Error ;  and  I  had  rather  tell  a  Man  he  was  out  of  the  way,  than 
by  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  the  end  of  his  Journey,  lead  him  fur- 
ther about.  And  it  is  my  opinion,  that  as  Scepticifm  is  not  only  ufe- 
lefs,  but  dangerous ;  if  in  fetting  our  Thoughts  in  a  poflure  of  Defence, 
it  makes  us  abfolutely  wavering  and  incredulous:  yet  had  I  rather  be 
fceptical  in  my  Opinion,  than  maintain  it  upon  grounds  taken  upon 
truft,  and  not  demonffrated. 

THE  Second  Part  is  merely  an  inftance  accommodated  to  the  Ar- 
guments of  the  Firft,  wherein  I  would  not  be  underffood  to  be  a  Wri- 
ter of  an  Epitome  (for  I  have  other  Employments  for  my  Time  and 
Thoughts,  and  thofe  nobler  too)  but  to  fet  down  a  tme  Series  by  way  of 
Example ;  and  therefore  I  was  only  to  note  AccelTes  to  Government, 
and  RecefTes  from  it,  with  the  EfFedls  proceeding  from  the  Perfons  of 
Governors.  And  here  as  I  needed  not  much  trouble  Chronology  :  So 
lefl  it  might  be  a  bare  Sceletoji,  I  fprinkled  fome  Obfervations  that  came 
to  hand,  and  feem  to  afford  either  Pleafure  or  Ufe.  Thus  much,  left 
I  might  be  mifunderftood,  I  thought  necellary  to  premife. 
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IHA  VE  often  thought  it  flrange,  that  among  al!  the  Govern- 
ments, either  pail  or  prefent,  the  Monarchical  fliould  fo  far  in 
Extent  and  Number  exceed  the  Popular,  as  that  they  could  never 
yet  come  into  comparifon.  I  could  never  be  perfuaded  but  it  w^as 
more  happy  for  a  People  to  be  difpos'd  of  by  a  number  of  Perfons  joint- 
ly interefted  and  concern'd  with  them,  than  to  be  number'd  as  the 
Herd  and  Inheritance  of  One,  to  whofe  Lufl  and  Madnefs  they  were 
abfolutely  fubjedl ;  and  that  any  Man  of  the  weakell:  Reafon  and 
Generofity  would  not  rather  chofe  for  his  Habitation  that  fpot  of  Earth 
where  there  was  accefs  to  Honour  by  Virtue,  and  no  Worth  could  be 
excluded,  rather  than  that  where  all  Advancement  fliould  proceed 
from  the  Will  of  one  fcarcely  hearing  and  feeing  with  his  own  Organs, 
and  gain'd  tor  the  moft  part  by  means  lewd  and  indireft :  and  all  this  in 
the  end  to  amount  to  nothing  elfe  but  a  more  fplendid  and  dangerous 
Slavery.  To  clear  this  Point,  Iconlider'd  how  infcrutably  Providence 
carrys  on  the  turns  and  ftops  of  all  Governments,  fo  that  moft  People 
rather  found  than  made  them.  The  Conftitutions  of  Men,  fome  not 
fit  to  be  Mafters  of  their  Liberty,  fome  not  capable,  fome  not  willing  ; 
the  Ambition  of  fettled  Tyrants,  who  breaking  their  own  Bonds  have 
brought  in  violent  Alterations;  and  laftly,  civil  Difcord,  have  either 
corrupted  or  alter'd  better  Settlements. 

BUT  thefe  are  Obfervations  rather  than  Arguments,  and  relate  to 
Fadl  rather  than  Realbn.  That  which  aftonifh'd  me  moft  was  to  fee 
thofe  of  this  Heroic  and  Learn'd  Age,  not  only  not  riling  to  Thoughts 
of  Liberty,  but  inftead  thereof  fooliflily  turning  their  Wits  and  Swords 
again  ft  themfelves  in  the  maintenance  of  them  whofe  Slaves  they  are  : 
and  indeed  they  can  be  no  weak  Caufes  that  produce  io  long  and 
fettled  a  Diftemper ;  tho  fome  of  thofe  1  mention'd,  if  not  moft  of 
tliem,  are  the  true  ones. 

H  E  knows  nothing  that  knows  not  how  fuperftitioufly  the  genera- 
lity of  Mankind  is  given  to  retain  Traditions,  and  how  pertuiacious 
they  arc  in  the  maintenance  of  their  firft  Prejudices,  infomuch  that  a 
Difcovery  or  more  refin'd  Reafon  is  as  infupportable  to  them,  as  the 
Sun  is  to  an  Eye  newly  brought  out  of  Darknefs.  Hence  Opinionative- 
nefs  (which  is  commonly  proportion'd  to  their  Ignorance)  and  a  ge- 
nerous Obftinacy  Ibmetimes  to  Death  andRuin.  So  that  it  is  no  won- 
der if  we  fee  many  Gentlemen,  whofe  Education  enabled  them  only 
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lo  ufe  their  Scnfes  and  firft  Thoughts,  fo  dazzled  with  the  Splendor 
of  a  Court,  prepofl'efl:  with  the  Affedlion  of  a  Prince,  or   bewitch'd 
with  feme  fubdolous  Fever,  that  they  choofe  rather  any  hazard  than 
tfhe  Enchantment    fhould    be    diffolv'd.     Others,   perhaps  a  degree 
above  thefe,  yet  in  refpedl  of  fome  Title  ftuck  upon  the  Family  (which 
has  been  as  fortunate  a  Miftery  of  Kingcraft  as  any  other)  or  in  reve- 
rence to  fome  glorious  former  Atchievements  (minding  not  that  in  all 
thefe  cafes  the  People  are  the  only  effedlive  means,  and  the  King  only 
imaginary)   think  they  fliould  degenerate  from  Bravery  in  bringing 
on  a  Change,    Others  are  witheld  by  Sloth  and  Timoroufnefs,  either 
not  daring,  or  unwilling  to  be  happy ;  fome  looking  no  further  than 
their  private  Welfare,  indifferent  at  the  multiplication  of  public  Evils; 
others  (and   thefe  the  worft  of  all)  out  of  a  pravity  of  Nature  facri- 
ficing  to  their  Ambition  and  Avarice,  and  in  order  to  that,  following 
any  Power,  concurring  with  any  Machinations,  and  fupporting  their 
Authors;  while  Princes  themfelves  (train'd  up  in. thefe  Arts,  or  receiv- 
ing them  by  Tradition)  know  how  to  wind  all  their  humours  to  their 
own  advantage,  now  foifting  the  Divinity  of  their  Titles  into  Pul- 
pits,  now  amufing  the  People  with  Pomp  and  Shews,  now  diverting 
their  hot  Spirits  to  fome  unprofitable  foreign  War  (making  way  to 
their  accurs'd  ends  of  Revenge  or  Glory,  with  the  efFufion  of  that 
Blood  which  fliould  be  as  dear  to  them  as  their  own)  now  flroaking 
the  People  with  fome  feeble  but  enforc'd  Law,  for  which  notwith- 
ftanding  they  will  be  paid  (and  'tis  obferv'd,  the  moft  notorious  Ty- 
rants have  taken  this  Courfe)  now  giving  up  the  eminentefl:  of  their 
Minifters  (which  they  part  with  as  indifferently  as  their  Robes)  to  the 
Rage  and  Fury  of  the  People ;  fo  that  they  are  commanded  and  con- 
demn'd  by   the   fame  Mouth,  and   the  credulous  and  ignorant,  be- 
lieving their  King  divinely  fet  over  them,   fit  ftill,  and  by   degrees 
grow  into  Quiet  and  Admiration,  efpecially  if  luU'd  afleep  with  fome 
fmall  continuance  of  Peace  (be  it  never  fo  unjufl,  unfound  or  dange- 
rous) as  if  the  Body  Politic  could  not  languilli  of  an  internal  Difeafe, 
tho'  its  Complexion  be  frefli  and  chearful. 

THOSE  are  the  Reafons  which  (if  I  conceive  aright)  have  ftu- 
pify'd    the   lefs   knowing  part  of  Mankind,     Now,  how  the  more 
Searching  part  have  fo  oddly  mifcarry'd,  will  fall  under  con li deration. 
FIRST  then,  we  need  not  take  the  pains  to  demonflrate  how  eafy 
a  thing  it  is  for  men  of  Acutenefs,  not  conver£int  in  Civil  Affairs,  hot 
only  to  milcarry  in  the  Apprehenfion,  but  even  in  their  Judgment  of 
them :  for  they,  inftead  of  bringing  the  Series  and  Reafon  of  things 
into  Rule  and  Method,  ufe  on  the  contrary  to  meafure  them  by  their 
own  prefuppos'd  Speculation  ;  and  by  that  means  become  incapable  of 
weighing  rightly  the  various  Incidences  and  Circum fiances  of  Buiinefs, 
For  it  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  the  Theorems  of  no  Art  or  Profeffion  are 
either  more  eafily  found,  or  of  more  difficult  practice  than  thofe  of 
Policy;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  Men  merely  contemplative,  fail  fo 
oft  in  the  very  laying  of  Grounds,  as  we  fliall  anon  inflance.     Now" 
how  fruitful  Dainties  Error  and  Abfurdity  are,  we  all  know.     But 
more  efpecially  the  Contentions  of  contemplative  Men  are  mofi;  nu- 
merous, various,  and  endlefs ;  for  wrangling  Is  with  them  an  Art, 
Rnd  they  are  endu'd  with  that  ungenerous  Shame,  never  to  acknowledge 
their  Miftakes,  Moreover,  their  Principles  are  moft  times  ill-grounded, 
and  it  is  to  be  fear'd  that  in  their  Superftrudures  they  as  often  call  in 
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their  Imaginations  as  their  Judgment  to  frame  Arguments.  BefideSj 
thefe  men  fighting  only  with  Pen,  Ink  and  Paper,  ieldom  arrive  at  a 
means  to  decide  the  Quarrel,  by  which  he  that  gains  the  lafl  word  is 
fuppos'd  Conqueror ;  or  the  other  leaves  almoft  as  inglorious  a  Con- 
queft  to  the  Vidlor,  as  if  he  had  been  overthrown. 

THAT  which  I  would  infer  from  all  this,  is,  that  the  Generality 
of  fpeculative  Men,  for  the  moft  part  guiding  their  Underflandings  by 
thofe  Notions  which  they  find  in  Books,  fall  not  feldom  by  this  means 
into  confiderable  Errors.  For  all  Books,  thofe  I  mean  that  are  human, 
and  fall  direftly  under  our  Confideration,  either  lay  down  pradical 
Things  and  Obfcrvations  of  Kingfliip,  or  fome  general  and  univerfal 
Notions,  or  elfe  controverfially  aflTert  Monarchy  againfl  fome  Oppofers. 
Now  in  the  two  latter  there  are  generally  found  two  grand  and  infup- 
portable  Fallacies,  the  firft  whereof  is,  that  they  fraudulently  converfe 
in  Generals,  and  (to  borrow  the  School-terms)  fpeak  of  that  in  the 
Abftradl  which  they  fliould  do  in  the  Coticrcte:  As  for  example,  where 
they  fliould  afiert  the  particular  Right  of  this  or  that  Prince,  they  cun- 
ningly or  ignorantly  lay  out  mofi:  of  their  Difcourfe  about  Monarchy  in 
general,  and  often  weary  and  amaze  the  Difpute  before  they  come  to 
the  tme  ground  and  ftating  of  the  Quarrel,  whereby  the  Readers  (di- 
verted by  fuch  PrepofiTeflion,  and  intangled  by  general  Notions  of  Au- 
thority, Power  and  government)  feldom  defcend  into  the  confiderati- 
on of  Particulars,  where  the  great  Scruple  and  Difiiculty  forthemofl 
part  lies.  So  that  any  King  (be  his  Accefs  to  the  Government  never  fo 
fraudulent  and  unjufi;ifiable)  comes  to  be  look'd  on  as  facred,  authori- 
tative, and  by  degrees  begins  not  to  blufli  at  the  Attributes  of  Sacred 
Majefly,  Grace,  and  Highnefs,  or  any  other  Terms  that  the  fervil 
Flattery  and  witty  Barbarity  of  Courtiers  can  give  to  them:  nay,  fome 
even  of  the  wickedeft  of  the  Roman  Emperors  could  be  content  to  be 
fainted  with  Perennitys  and  Dimnitys  ;  whereas  if  Men  would  call 
their  Reafon  into  counfel,  they  might  find  that  thefe  blazing  Stars 
were  opac  Bodies,  and  did  fliine  only  by  Reflexion  :  Thefe  Men  having 
no  more  Luftre  than  either  the  Cabal  of  their  own  fiiate  and  diftance, 
or  the  wretched  Impofition  upon  the  People,  cafts  on  them.  For  did 
Men  devefl:  the  Authority  from  the  Perfon,  they  would  then  common- 
ly find  it  inconfiderable,  if  not  pofitively  evil.  And  again  confider 
Authority  in  itfelfas  a  thing  fixt,  real,  immutable,  and  (whenjuftly 
adminifter'd)  facred,  they  might  find,  that  granting  a  Prince  to  be  the 
moft  regular,  juft  Perfon  in  all  the  world,  yet  many  Men  as  good  join'd 
with  him,  intrufted,  and  concurring  to  the  fame  end,  might  do  much 
more  good  ;  and  that  to  deny  this,  were  to  be  as  irrational  as  to  deny 
that  one  Perfon  could  do  any  good  at  all.  But  however,  this  I  take  to 
be  certain  and  demonftrable  out  of  their  own  Principles,  that  Kings  be- 
ing only  to  be  confider'd  in  refpeft  of  the  Tmfl:  and  Power  lodg'd  in 
them,  a  number  of  Men  by  as  juft  means  (not  to  fay  better)  invefl- 
ed  with  the  fame  Truft  and  Power,  are  every  jot  as  facred,  and  of  as 
much  Divine  Right  as  any  Monarch  is,  the  Power  being  efl^entially 
the  fame,  united  or  divided,  as  if  a  Commiffion  be  to  one  or  three.  It 
will  follov/  then,  that  Republics  may  be  as  juft  and  authoritative  as 
Kingfliips;  and  then  their  radical  Argument  of  the  Jure  Divitio  of 
Kingfliip  is  wholly  enei-vated,  and  the  other  render'd  equally  as  Sove- 
reign. And  I  am  to  note  (but  this  is  only  tranfiently)  the  Poornefs,  or, 
to  fay  better,  the  Blafphemy  of  that  Argument  which  flouriflics  out 
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K.in?s  as  the  Types  of  Divinity,  and  vainly  lavifhes  fomcMetaphylics, 
to  prove  that  all  things  have  a  natural  tendency  to  Onenefs ;  nay,  the 
itch  of  feme  merry  Wits  has  carry'd  them  to  run  over  moll  of  the  Di- 
vine Attributes  (as  fome  Englilh  Lawyers  have  talk'd  of  the  legal,  I 
mull  iiiy  phantartical  Ubiquity  tind  Omnifcience  of  our  Kings,  tho'  we 
fee  the  contrary  ;  and  fome  Civilians  have  laid  as  much  about  the  Empe- 
ror before  them)  whereas  they  fliould  confider,  that  the  immenfe  Sim- 
plicity oi  God  flows  out  in  its  feveral  Operations  with  ineffable  variety, 
God  being  every  where  and  the  fame,  or,  as  the  Platonijis  lay,  a  Cen- 
ter in  every  part  of  its  Circle,  a  Spirit  without  Quantity,  Diftance,  and 
Compre  hen  lion;  whereas  Man  is  a  determinate  narrow  Being,  who  do- 
ing one  thing,  ceafesto  do  another,  and  thinking  one  of  thing  is  forc'd 
to  quit  his  former  thought.  Now  how  fit  he  is  to  be  a  Shadow  of  this 
Archetype,  let  any  judge,  unlefs  he  could  be  refin'd  from  his  Corporei- 
ty, and  inlarg'd  into  a  proportionable  Immenfity.  Befides,  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  lafe  to  think  or  no,  That  as  God,  who^  for  the  moft 
part,  indues  Men  with  Gifts  fuitable  to  the  places  to  which  he  calls  them, 
would  in  fome  meafure  pour  out  his  Spirit  proportionate  to  thefe  Men, 
whereas  moft  commonly  we  find  them,  notwithftanding  their  extra- 
ordinary advantages  of  Society,  Education,  and  Bufinefs,  as  weak  Men 
as  any  other :  and  good  Princes  being  fway'd  by  the  Advice  of  Men 
good  and  wife,  and  the  bad  feduc'd  by  Men  of  their  own  Inclinations^ 
what  are  all  Monarchies  but  in  reality  Optimacies  ?  for  a  few  only  ef- 
fentially  govern  under  the  name  of  one,  who  is  utterly  as  unable  as  the 
meaneft  of  thofe  over  whom  he  claims  Superiority. 

THE  fecond  Falacy  is  this.  That  Men,  while  they  labour  thus  to 
fupport  Monarchy,  tell  us  not  what  kind  of  Monarchy  it  is,  and  con- 
fequently  gain  nothing,  tho'  we  fliould  grant  them  the  former  Propofi- 
tion  to  be  true.     For  what  does  it  avail  to  tell  me  of  the  Title  of  fuch 
a  Prince,  if  I  know  not  by  what  Title  he  holds  ?  Grant  it  were  vifible 
to  me  that  fuch  a  Man  was  mark'd  out  by  Providence  to  be  my  Gover- 
nor, yet  if  I  cannot  tell  what  kind  of  one,  whether  abfolute,  mixt,  li- 
mited, merely  executive,  or  only  firft  in  order,  how  fliall  I  know  to 
diredl  my  Obedience  ?  If  he  be  abfolute,  my  very  natural  Liberty  is 
taken  away  from  me  ;  nor  do  I  know  any  Power  that  can  make  any 
Man  fuch,  the  Scripture  fetting  juft   limitations  and  reftridtions  to  all 
Governors.     If  mixt  and  limited,  I  muft  know  the  due  Temper  and 
Bounds  whereby  he  is  to  rule,  or  elfe  he  may  ufurp  or  be  miftaken,  and 
I  oppreft  or  injur'd.     If  executive,  the  Power  fundamentally  refides 
not  in  him,  but  in  the  Great  Council,  or  them  intmfted  by  the  People ; 
then  I  adore  only  a  Shadow.     Now  if  any  Prince  of  Europe  can'really 
clear  up  thefe  Mifts,  and  fliew  the  Lines  of  his  Government  drawn  fair- 
ly, and  his  Charter  whole  and  authentic,  like  that  of  Venice  and  anti- 
ent  Rome,  for  my  Part,  I'll  be  the  firft  Man  fhall  fwear  him  Allegiance, 
and  the  laft  that  will  preferve  him.     But  you  will  find  that  they    will 
tell  you  in  general  about  their  Office,  and  in  particular  of  their  Claims 
ofSucceffion,  Inheritance,  and  Anceftors;  when  look  hut  three  or  four 
Stories  back,  and  you  will  meet  either  fome  favage  unnatural  Intmfion, 
difguis'd  under  fome  forc'd  Title  or  chimerical  Cognation,  or  elfe  fome 
violent  Alteration,  orpoiTibly  fomeflender  Oath  or  Articles,  hardly  ex- 
torted and  imperfed:ly  kept.     Now  if  any  Man  that  will  but  mn  over 
thefe  Rules,  and  apply  them  to  any  Hillory  whatever  (as  we  fhall  ex- 
emplify in  that  of  Scotland^  upon,  which  for  the  present  wc  have  pitcht) 
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and  not  find  mail  Tides  ambiguous,  the  EfFedls  of  former  Monarchie.4 
(for  where,  in  a  Catalogue  of  forty  Kings,  can  you  ahnoft  fliew  me 
three  good  ones,  but  things  merely  ftruggling  to  maintain  their  Titles 
and  domelVic  Intereft  ?)  ruinous  to  the  People,  who  for  the  moft  part 
confider  them  no  otherwife  than  as  to  be  refcu'd  from  violent  Confu- 
fion,  not  as  they  conduce  to  the  pofitive  Happinefs  of  a  civil  Life  j  I  fay, 
ail  this  will  be  found  to  be  true,  or  my  fmall  Converfation  in  Books  is 
extremely  falfe.     And  truly  I  conceive  reading  of  Hiftory  to  be  the 
mofl:  rational  Courfe  to  fet  any  Judgment  right,  becaufe  it  inllruds  by 
Experience  and  Effedfs,  and  grounds  the  Judgment  upon  material  Ob- 
fcrvations,  and  not  blindly  gropes  after  Notions  and  Caufes,  which  to 
him  are  tantinii  non  injcrutabile ;  but  of  that  anon.     A  main  Miflake 
under  this  Topic  has  been  an  erroneous  comparifon  and  application  of 
matters  Civil  and  Military ;  for  Men   obferving  that  mixt  Councils 
about  Generals,   Plurality,   Equality  of  Commands,  frequent  and  fud- 
den  Military  Alterations,  have  brought  no  fmall  Diftempers  and  Dan- 
gers to  feveral  Governments  and  Attempts ;  therefore   they  preiently 
conclude,  that  in  Civils  alfo  it  is  the  lafeft  to  continue  a  Command  in 
one  hand  for  preventing  the  like  Difturbances.   But  here  they  are  de- 
ceivd;   Civil  matters  confifl  in  long  debate,  great  confideration,    pa- 
tient expedlation,   and  wary  forefight,  which  is  better  to  be  found  in 
a  number  of  choice  experienc'd  Heads,  than  in  one  fingle  Perfon, 
whofc  Youth  and  Vigour  of  Spirit  enables  him  rather  to  Action,  and 
fills  him  with  that  noble  Temerity  which  is  commonly  fo  happy  in 
Martial  Affairs ;  that  muft  be  guided  always  to  improve  Occafions, 
which  arc  fcldom  to  be  found  again,  and,  which  miflaken,  are  to  be 
fcarcely  amended,     Befides,  the  Ferocity  of  daring  Spirits  can  hardly 
be  bounded  while  they  ftand  level ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  ex- 
tinguiOi  all  Emulations  by  putting  the  Power  into  the  hands  of  one, 
whereas  in  a  Commonwealth  it  is  quite  otherwife  :  and  Faft ions  (unlefs 
they  be  cruelly  exorbitant)  do  but  poife  and  balance  one  another ;  and 
many  times  like  the  difcord  of  Humores  upon  the  natural  Body,  pro- 
duce real  good  to  the  Government.    That  flender  conceit,  that  Nature 
feems  to  drefs  out  a  Principality  in  moft  of  her  works,  as  among  Birds, 
Bees,  &c.  is  fo  flender  indeed  (in  regard  they  are  no  more  Chiefs  than 
what  they  fancy  them,  but  all  their  Prepotency  is  merely  predatory 
or  oppreflive ;  and    even  Lions,   Elephants,   Crocodiles  and  Eagles, 
have  fmall  inconfiderable  Enemies,  of  which  they  fland  in  fear,  and 
by  which  they  are  often  ruin'd)  that  the  Recital  confutes  it ;  and  if  it 
were  fo,  yet  unlefs  they  could  prove  their  one  Man  to  be  as  much  more 
excellent  than  the  reft  as  thofe  are,  and  that  folely  too,  I  fee  not  what 
it  would  advantage  them,   fince  to  comply  with  the  defign  of  Nature 
in  one,   they  would  contradift  it  in  others,   where  fhe  is  equally  con- 
cern'd.     But  thefe  Philological  and  Rhetorical  Arguments  have  not  a 
httle  hinder'd  the  feverer  Difquifition  of  Reafon,  and  prepoflefs'd  the 
more  cafy  Minds  with  Notions  fo  much  harder  to  be  laid  afide,  as  they 
arc  more  erroneous  and  pleafing. 

THESE  are  the  fundamental  Errors  that  have  mifled  the  Judg- 
ment;  now  thofe  which  have  milguided  the  Confcience,  have  princi- 
pally proceeded  from  the  Mifinterpretation  of  Scripture  j  and  therefore 
feeming  Sacred,  have  been  lefs  examin'd  and  doubted,  as  Carrying  the 
mofl  Authority.  Thus  in  the  old  Teflament,  there  being  fuch  fre- 
quent mention  of  Kings,  which  notwithflanding  were  given  in  Wrath, 
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they  fiiperftltioufly  maintain  not  only  the  neceflity,  but  even  the  im- 
punity of  Kings ;  whereas  we  know  not  their  Powers  and  Limitations, 
and  it  is  inconfequent  to  argue,  That  becaufe  Jiidea  was  fo  govern'd, 
we  fliould  follow  the  fame  Pattern,  when  we  find  neither  Precept, 
Confequence ,    nor  Neceflity    convincing  us.     And   it    is   madncfs 
to  think  that  while  the  Divine  Spirit  fo  freely  and  vehemently  ex- 
claims againft  the  Iniquity  of  men,   God  would  authorize  it  fo  far  as 
to  leave  it  in  them  only  unpunifliable  who  fhould  exterminate  and  re- 
form it.     As  for  the  Antiquity  from  Adam,  it  is  true,  before  his  Fall 
his  Dominion  was  large  and  wide,  but  it  was  over  the  Beafts  that  after 
his  Fall  learn'd  to  rebel  againll  him  ;  and  oeconomically,   not  defpo- 
tically,  over  his  Wife  and  Children.     But  what  is  this  to  Civil  Go- 
vernment ?  In  the  New  Teftament  (for  I  the  brieflier  pafs  over  this 
head,  in  regard  it  has  been  fo  copioufly  treated  upon  by  thofe  under 
whofe  Profeflion  it  falls,  and  that  it  does  not  immediately  conduce  to 
my  Defign)  the  principal  Argument  has  been  the  meeknefs  of  Christ 
and  his  compliance  with  Civil  Powers,  which  certainly,  if  he  had  been 
difpos'd  to  have  refifted,  fay  they,  he  could  as  eafily  have  overthrown, 
as  with  a  few  Cords  whip  the  Buyers  and  Sellers  out  of  the  Tempte. 
But  he,  that  was  the  Wifdom  of  his  Father,  rather  thought  fit  to  build 
up  his  Kingdom  (which  is  not  earthly,  nor  known  of  earthly  men) 
in  Meeknefs  and  Obedience  to  Civil  Powers,  which  are  perpetually 
chang'd  and  hurry'd  at  the  Will  of  the    firfl  Mover,   otherwife  he 
would  never  have  concerned  himfelf  fo  much  in  giving  Dues  to  C^ss  ar, 
and  to  God  what  is  Gods ;  intimating  the  diftindl  Obedience  owing 
by  all  men,  as  Chriflians,  and  Citizens.     When,  granting  Monarchy 
the  moil  and  only  lawful  Government,  yet  every  one  knows,  that 
knows  any  thing  of  the  Roman  Story,  that  Augustus  had  no  more 
Title  to  that  Government,  than  to  any  of  thofe  over  whom  he  ufurp'd, 
and  that  his  Accefs  to  the  Government  was  as  fraudulent  and  violent  as 
» AtraVnr       could  be.    Another  Error  is  the  miftaking  of  the  word  *  Poiaers^ 
Rom.  13.      -^vhen  it's  clear  the  Scripture  fpeaks  of  it  in  a  Latitude,  as  extending  it 
to  all  forts  of  eftablifli'd  Governmens.     Now  men  have  falfly  pretend- 
ed, that  thofe  Powers  were  only  meant  of  Kings ;  and  what  by  an  in- 
difcreet  collation  of  the  places  of  the  old,  and  violent  wrefl:ings  of  others 
of  the  New  Teftament,  they  perfefted  the  other  grand  Miftake ;  which 
fmce  it  has  been  already  clear'd  up,  and  as  we  faid  is  but  collateral 
with  us  for  the  prefent,  we  fhall  no  further  mention  it. 

A  S  for  the  alledg'd  Examples  and  Speeches  of  the  Primitive  Times, 
I  fee  not  much  in  them  confiderable :  for  tho'  Infurredions  againft 
Princes  cannot  be  produc'd,  or  rather  much  is  faid  againft  them,  yet 
we  are  to  confider,  that  the  Gofpel  of  Christ  (which  was  at  that 
time  not  much  defil'd  by  the  World)  engages  not  to  any  Domina- 
tion, but  (wholly  taken  up  with  its  own  Extafies,  fpiritual  Delights 
and  Expedlations)  negleds  all  other  Affairs  as  ftrange  and  dangerous. 
And  moreover  (tho'  I  know  what  has  been  faid  to  the  contrary)  I 
cannot  find,  after  well  confidering  thofe  Ages,  any  probable  ground 
how,  if  they  would  have  rebel'd,  they  could  have  made  any  Head. 
They  were  indeed  numerous,  but  then  they  had  Legionaries  among 
them ;  and  who  knows  not  what  an  ineffedual  thing  a  People  is  (be 
it  never  fo  defirous)  when  overaw'd  by  the  Soldiery  ?  And  they  were 
a  People  (as  Greatnefs  to  God  and  Man  is  different)  not  confiderable 
for  their  worldly  Power  (for  how  few  eminent  Commanders  were 
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converted  In  the  firft  Ages  ?)  but  out  of  his  own  mere  choice,  fo  that 
it  was  not  ftrange  if  they  could  not  do  much.  For  God,  as  he  chofe 
the  weakeft  means  in  planting  the  Gofpel,  even  Fifhermen  j  fo  in  the 
primitive  Propagation  he  call'd  the  weaker  Men,  tho'  Chriftianity  af- 
terwards grew  ample  and  auguft,  and  Kings  were  proud  to  give  their 
Names  to  it. 

AS  for  the  Fathers  (fuppofmg  them  free  of  their  many  Adultera- 
tions, Interpolations,  and  all  thofe  Errors  and  Incertainties  which  the 
procefs  of  time  and  fraud  of  Men  has  foifled  into  them)  they  are  to  be 
accepted  only  as  Witnefles,  not  as  Judges:  that  is  to  fay,  they  may 
prove  matter  of  Faft,  but  none  of  their  words  matter  of  Right;  efpe- 
cially  if  we  confider  their  Writings,  either  Homilies,  Commentaries, 
or  Controverlies,  which  are  ever  diredled  to  another  end  than  this  is, 
and  they  themfelves  (Men  fecluded  from  Bufinefs)  are  fo  much  more 
unable  to  judge  and  refolve  civil  Controverfies,  in  regard  the  unhappi- 
nefs  of  the  latter  times  has  produc'd  many  Controverfies  not  known  or 
thought  of  in  their  days,  which  not  falling  diredlly  under  their  Profef- 
fion,  cannot  receive  any  Light  or  Authority  from  them. 

HAVING  thus  confider'd  Kingfliip,  and  how  well  it  has  appear'd 
thro'  the  falfe  Lights  of  the  Underftanding,  we  fliall  now  confider, 
whether,  taking  it  by  itfelf,  its  Foundations  be  laid  upon  a  Cylinder 
or  upon  a  Cube  :  and  this,  I  think,  we  are  the  likelieft  to  do,  if  we 
confider  them  in  their  Rights  and  Ufes,  or,  to  fpeak  plainer,  in  their 
Legality  and  Policy ;  fo  that  if  we  find  that  none  of  the  ways  of  re- 
taining their  Crowns  can  be  authentic  except  one,  and  that  one  makes 
againft;  them,  we  (hall  fee  we  have  no  juft  caufes  of  blind  Adoration 
or  implicit  Obligation  to  truckle  under  any  of  their  Commands.  And 
if  again  we  difcover  that  fort  of  Government  it  felf  is  not  fo  profitable 
to  the  end  of  Civil  Happinefs,  but  rather  diametrically  oppofite  to  it; 
we  may  fuppofe  that  Men  are  either  ftrangely  obftinate,  or  elfe  they 
might  eradicate  an  Error  which  not  only  offers  fo  many  Prejudices  to 
their  Underftanding,  but  that  has  fuch  an  evil  Influence  upon  their 
external  Welbeing. 

WE  have  then  to  confider,  that  for  one  Man  to  mle  over  Many/ 
there  mufl  neceffarily  be  pretended  fome  Right,  tho'  it  be  but  coloura- 
ble ;  for  either  he  mufl:  be  chofen  by  the  People  as  their  Arbitrator 
and  Supreme  Judge,  or  elfe  he  muft  by  force  of  Arms  invade  them,  and 
bring  them  to  Obedience,  which  he  by  Force  preferving  for  his  Sons, 
or  SuccelTors,  makes  way  for  a  third  Claim,  which  is  Inheritance.  A 
fourth  fome  have  invented,  tho'  were  it  real,  it  is  but  a  difference  of 
the  laff,  and  I  therefore  fhall  mention  it  under  that  Head.  But  to  the 
Confideration. 

FIRST  therefore  Eledlion,  fuppofing  the  People,  either  finding 
themfelves  unable  to  weild  their  own  Happinefs,  or  for  preventing  of 
Diforder,  make  choice  of  one  Man  to  be  fet  over  them,  it  here  in- 
ilantly  follows,  that  the  Authority  is  in  the  People,  and  flowing  from 
them ;  for  Choice  argues  a  Power,  and  being  eledled  a  Subordination 
to  it;  in  the  End,  I  mean,  tho' not  in  every  Aft.  Now  there  is  none 
chofen  but  for  fome  End,  or  for  fome  Intentions  reciprocal  betwixt  both 
Parties;  for  otherwife  fuch  a  choice  were  but  Dotage,  and  confequent- 
ly  invalid  :  Wherefore  thus  it  will  follow,  that  thofe  who  pretend  to 
King  it  upon  this  Topic,  mufl  either  fhew  a  formal  Eledlion  (which 
I  think  many  Kings  are  not  able  to  do)  or  if  he  can  fliew  one,  pro- 
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duce  alfo  tlie  Conditions  and  Ends  for  which  he  was  chofen.     Now  all 
parts  being  either  implicit  or  explain'd,  let  him  exhibit  the  Covenant, 
that  it  may  be  known  whether  he  governs  according  to  it  or  not ;  for 
if  he  tranlgreffes,  he  forfeits,  and  the  others  are  abfolv'd  from  their 
promis'd  Obedience.     If  the  Agreement  be  unwritten  or  intentional, 
either  Party  is  relatively  ty'd ;  and  then  if  he  does  any  thing  againlt  the 
welfare  of  the  People  (that  Soveraign  Law  and  end  of  all  Governments) 
the  People  may  not  only  juftly  fuppofe  the  former  Capitulation  broken, 
but  even  endeavour,  by  what  poflible  means  they  can,  to  reftore  them- 
felves  to  their  former  Rights:  For  why  fliould  the  making  of  a  Compact 
prejudice  any  when  it  is  once  broken  ?  And  here  comes  in  another  Fal- 
lacy, with   which  the  Aflertors  of  Royalty  have  fo  flourifh'd,  that  an 
Agreement  between  a  People  and  one  Man  fliould  defcend  to  his  Poile- 
rity ;  whereas  it  is  to  be  confider'd,  that  the  People  choofing  one  Man  is 
commonly  in  confideration  of  his  Perfon  and  perfonal  Merit;  which  not 
being  the  fame  in  his  Son  (as  commonly  Families  in  the  Horizon  are  in 
the  Meridian,  the  Founders  being  braver  than  any  that  follow  after 
them)  that  every  intent  is  f  ruflrated  and  ceafes ;  and  the  People  provid- 
ing for  the  Happinefsofa  few  years,  which  are  determinable  with  in- 
certainty  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Life  of  one  Man,  mn  themfelves  and 
their  Poflerity  into  an  eternal  Inconvenience  (for  any  thing  they  know) 
of  bad  Governors.     And  if  the  People  would  never  fo  formally  agree 
with  him,  that  in  regard  of  his  Merits  or  felicity  of  Adlions,  his  Son 
fliould  be  receiv'd  in  that  place,  yet  would  they  not  ftand  to  it,  that  ve- 
ry Pad:  expiring  with  the  Life  of  either.     For  my  Father  may  leave  me 
notionally  a  Slave  in  a  Tenure  (a  thing  frequent  with  our  Anceflors) 
or  as  Civilians  term  it,  a  Feodary,  with  which  I  am  content,  in  refpedt . 
of  the  Advantage  it  brings  me,  or  becaufe  my  own  Eflate  is  too  little 
to  be  independant,  and  therefore  I  think  it  good  pmdence  to  be  fhelter'd 
under  the  protedlion  of  the  greater  ;  but  my  natural  Liberty,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  make  my  Life  as  juftly  happy  and  advantageous  to  me  as  I  may, 
he  can  no  more  give  away  from  me  than  my  underftanding  or  Eye-fight : 
for  thefe  are  Priviledges  with  which  God  and  Nature  have  indu'd  me, 
and  thefe  I  cannot  be  deny'd  but  by  him  that  will  alfo  deny  me  a  Being. 
But  to  go  on,  Suppofe  a  fecond  Generation  fliould  accept  the  Son,  and  a 
third  a  Grandfon,  yet  this  confirms  not  a  fourth  ;  and  the  People  very 
impoliticly  ftrengthen  and  confirm  the  Power  by  continuance,  and  in  a 
manner  with  their  own  hands  lay  the  Foundation  of  Abfolutenefs ; 
their  Governors  themfelves  growing  in  Interefts,  increafing  in  Allian- 
ces and  Forces ;  fo  it  is  very  improbable  but  that  within  a  little  they 
grow  too  big  and  formidable,  and  leave  nothing  of  Liberty  except  the 
Name,  and  (if  they  be  lefs  cunning)  not  that.     A  pertinent  Example 
of  this,  and  fo  near  us  that  I  cannot  pafs  it,  we  fee  in  young  Orange 
and  the  Low  Countries  at  this  day,  who  continuing  his  Progenitors  for 
their  fignal  Services,  and  him  for  theirs,  are  now  punilh'd  for  their  ge- 
nerous and  indifcreet  rewarding  of  Virtue,  that  their  Liberty  was  lately 
almofl  blown  up  before  they  well  perceiv'd  it  to  be  undermin'd,  and  they 
are  now  at  charge  to  maintain  their  own  OpprefTion.  As  for  that  formal 
Election  and  Stipulation,  who  fees  not  what  a  vain  and  ridiculous  cheat 
it  is,  they  coming  with  Swords  in  their  hands  to  demand  the  Scepter  of 
a  weak  and  ftupid  multitude  that  appears  only  to  gaze  upon  the  Cere- 
monies, and  whofe  refufal  were  ineffedual  ?  but  it  is  a  gracious  piece  of 
the  Cabal  of  I'yranny  tQ  deceive  the  People  with  Shadows,  Fantafms, 
and  names  of  Liberty.  A  S 
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A  S  for  thofe  that  intrude  by  Force,  they  cannot  certainly  have  the 
Forehead  to  infer  any  Right,  they  being  but,  as  the  Pirate  faid  to 
Alexander,  public  and  more  magnificent  Robbers.  Certainly  thefe 
are  the  Nimrods,  the  great  Hunters,  God's  Scourges,  and  the  Burdens 
of  the  Earth ;  and  whether  they  be  Founders  of  Empires,  or  great 
Captains  (as  Boccalin  diftinguifhes- them)  they  ought  rather  to  be 
remember'd  with  horror  and  deteftation,  than  have  that  undue  Reve- 
rence with  which  they  commonly  meet, 

YET  thefe  are  they  that  lay  the  Foundations  of  SuccefTion,  and 
from  thefe  do  the  Succefibrs  claim,  and  enjoy  with  the  lefs  reludlance, 
becaufe  the  regret  of  the  Violences,  and  heat  of  the  firft  daily  wears 
oat ;  whether  it  be  by  the  continuance  of  Peace  that  charms  Men  into 
a  love  of  eafe,  or  that  the  continuance  of  Slavery  enfeebles  their  Minds, 
that  they  rather  choofe  lo  look  at   their  prefent  Enjoyment  than  real 
Happinefs ;  fo  that  it  is  not  ftrange  if  the  Perfon  of  their  OpprefTor  be- 
comes in  time  adorable,  and  he  himfelf  thinks  that  confirm'd  and  ju- 
iVify'd  to  him  in  procefs  of  time,  to  which  in  the  beginning  he  had  no 
right.  But  if  we  confider  the  bufinefs  a  little  higher,  we  might  find 
that  fince  neither  the  People  (as  we  have  prov'd  before)  have  power 
to  make  themfelves  Vaffals,  and  the  Intruders  themfelves  cannot  pre- 
tend any  juft  Title ;  their  Domination  is  merely  illegal,  and  apt  to  be 
{haken  off  with  the  firft  conveniency,  it  being  every  whit  as  equitable, 
that  thefe  Men  fliould  be  judg'd  Enemies  of  Mankind,  and  condemn'd 
to  die  the  death  of  Parricides  for  ufurping  a  Power,  as  Nero  for  abufing 
it.     But  I  would  fain  alk  the  Regions  Defenders,  by  what  Law  they 
can  maintain  Governments  to  be  inherent  in  one,  and  to  be  tranfmit- 
ted  to  his  Offspring  ?  If  they  fay  by  the  Law  of  God,  I  \vould  de- 
mand again  how  they  can  make  this  Law  appear  to  me  ?  If  they  fay 
that  the  Scripture  contains  the  Right  and  Sacrednefs  of  Kings,  I  afk 
them  again,  How  they  know  that  God  extends  that  Priviledge  and  Au- 
thority to  this  King  ?  If  they  (ay,  that  he  is  involv'd   in   the  general 
Right,   they  do  but  run  into  a  Circle ;  unlefs  they  can  fliew  me,  that 
all  his  Approaches  to  the  Government  were  regular,  and  fuch  as  God 
was  pleas' d  with,  or  elfe  God  had  by  fome  Sign  and  Wonder  declar'd 
his  approbation  of  him;  for  without  thefe  two,  they  muft  make  God 
the  Author  of  Evil,  which  is  impious,  and  pretend  his  Commifiion 
for  an  unlawful  Aft ;  and  by  the  fame  right,  any  other  (as  a  Tyrant, 
for  example)  may  pretend  it  to  an  Aftion  never  fo  unjuft,  it  being  no 
unufual  thing  to  borrow  the  face  of  Divinity,  even  upon  fome  foul  Im- 
poflures,  as  (to  forbear  further  Inftances)  Numa's  Conference  with 
iEcERiA,  SciPio's  Retirement  into  the  Capitol,  and  Sertorius's 
white  Hart. 

Now  if  they  pretend  the  Law  of  Nature,  they  muft  demonftrate  to 
us,  both  that  fhe  endow'd  Men  with  unequal  Freedom,  and  that  (he 
fhap'd  out  fuch  a  Man  to  rule ;  whereas  it  appears  on  the  contrary,  that 
all  Men  naturally  are  equal :  for  tho'  Nature  with  a  noble  Variety  has 
made  different  the  Features  and  Lineaments  of  Men,  yet  as  to  Free- 
dom, till  it  be  loft  by  fome  external  means,  flie  has  made  every  one 
alike,  and  given  them  the  fame  Defires.  But  fuppofe  flie  had  intended 
fuch  a  Family  for  Government,  and  had  given  them  fome  illuftrious 
Marks,  as  we  read  of  fome  that  had,  whether  by  the  imagination  of 
their  Mothers,  or  by  Deceit ;  yet  then  would  Nature  fall  into  a  double 
Irregularity,  firft  in  defcrting  her  Method  of  making  all  free,  and  fe- 
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condly  in  making  her  general  Work  merely  fubfervient,  and  fecon- 
dary  to  her  particular ;  which  how  contrary  it  is  to  that  beautiful  Har- 
mony of  hers,  I  need  not  much  infift.  Now  if  they  fay,  they  are  Fa- 
thers of  the  People,  and  for  that  reafon  they  call  themfelves  the  Heads, 
inferring  the  People  to  be  no  more  than  a  Trunk,  it's  only  metapho- 
rical, and  proves  nothing :  for  they  muft  remember,  that  fince  Father 
has  a  relation  upon  which  it  depends,  and  upon  whofe  removal  it  va- 
niflies,  they  themfelves  cannot  bring  any  fuch ;  for  by  phyfical  pro- 
creation they  will  not  oifer  it ;  and  for  metaphorical  Dependance,  it 
will  come  to  nothing,  we  feeing  People  languilh  when  their  Princes 
are  fulleft,  and,  like  Leeches,  rather  willing  to  burft  than  to  fall  off;  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  People  upon  the  removal  of  a  Prince  chearful  and 
reliev'd.  Now  if  there  were  fo  ftridl  a  Union  between  theie  two,  fuch 
a  Contrariety  and  Antipathy  could  never  appear;  for  certainly  when 
any  two  Perfons  endeavour  to  gain  Ground  one  upon  another,  there  is 
an  Enmity,  whatever  is  pretended.     Befides,  if  thefe  men  would  be 
Fathers,  it  were  then  their  duty  to  do  like  Fathers,  which  is  to  pro- 
vide for,  defend  and  cherifh  ;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  it  is  they  them- 
felves that  eat  the  Bread  out  of  the  Mouths  of  their  Children,  and 
thro'  the  Groans  of  the  Poor.  And  whereas  Flattery  has  faid,  that  what 
they  draw  up  in  Vapours  they  fend  down  in  Showers,  yet  are  we  fure 
that  fuch  Rains  are  for  the  mofl  part  unfmitful,  if  not  ominous  and  in- 
fedlious.  If  they  pretend  the  Law  of  Nations,  it  were  well  they  would 
declare  to  us  firft  what  this  Law  is,  and  whether  generally  agreed  on  or 
no  by  Nations.    If  they  fay,  yes,  they  mufl  refolve  whether  explicit- 
ly or  implicitly :  if  they  fay  the  former,  let  them  produce  them ;  if  the 
latter,  they  muft  demonflrate,  that  all  Nations  are  agreed  in  fuch  and 
fuch  Notions,  and  all  Men  of  thefe  nations,  fince  every  one  muft  be 
of  equal  capacity :  When  on  the  contrary,  tho'  the  Underftandings 
of  moft  Men,  whom  we  know  or  have  convers'd  with,  feem  to  agree 
in  fome  general  Maxims,  but  unpolifh'd,  unnumbred,  and  unmethodiz- 
ed,  yet  we  fee  many  Nations  differing  from  us  in  many  things,  which 
we  think  clearly,  fundamentally,  and  naturally  true ;  neither  do  Cli- 
mates and  Education  only  fo  diverlify  the  Minds  of  men,  but  even  their 
Underftandings,  and  the    different  ways  of  thinking  fo  diftinguifli 
even  thofe  of  one  Country,  that  tho'  we  may  pleafe  our  felvcsin  think- 
ing that  all  Men's  thoughts  follow  the  fantaftical  method  of  ours,  yet  we 
might   find,  if  we  were   perfectly  converfant  with  all  Men  of  the 
World,  and  well  read  in   their  Authors  (as  we  are  not  with  half  of 
them,  no,  nor  any  one  man  with  the  twentieth  part)  that  there  are 
fcarce  four  or  five  Axioms,  excepting  as  they  make  a  part  of  the  Law 
of  nature,  would  be  univerfally  receiv'd.     Now  (for  I  have  been   the 
longer  by  reafon  that  this  imaginary  Law  has  been  fo  held  up  by  the 
Civilians,  and  made  the  fubterfuge  of  fo  many  conliderable  Difputes) 
if  it  be  fo  weak  as  that  we  can  fcarce  tell  whether  it  has  a  being  or  no, 
for  even  that  which  we  account  the  moft  facred  piece  of  it,  the  violation 
of  public  Meffengers,  the  Tartar  and  Mu/covite,  unlefs  reftrain'd  by 
fear,  break  it  every  day.    What  then  are  the  Arguments  deduc'd  from 
it  ?  or  if  there  were  fuch  a  Law,  what  would  it  avail  fuch  a  particular 
Man?  for  why  fliould  other  Nations  impofe  a  Governor  where  they 
are  not  concern'd  ?  And  if  they  pretend  this  Law  as  to  the  pi'eferva- 
tipn  and  impunity  of  their  Perfons,   the  fame  Anfwer  will  ferve  again, 
with  this  Addition,  That  they  make  an  Offender  incapable  of  Punifn- 

ment. 
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rfient,  which  is  but  to  give  them  a  Commiflion  to  offend.     Now  if 
tliey  run  upon  that  diftinftion  of  fufpending  only,  and  not  punifhing 
(as  if  forfooth  this  kind  of  People  muft  be  preferv'd,  tho'  by  the  ruiu 
of  Mankind,  to  immediate  Vengeance)  then  I  fay.  That  Sufpenfioa 
is  really  a  Puniftiment ;  and  if  his  Demerits  can  deferve  that,  I  fee  not 
but  that  upon  a  proportionable  Increafe,  they  may  deferve  Dethroni- 
zation  or  Death,  as  clearly  as  two  and  two  make  four,  and  four  more 
make  eight.     It  they  alledge  pofitive  or  municipal  Laws,  and  number 
Homages,  they  are  not  much  the  nearer,   fince  that  all  fuch  Laws  are 
but  Rivulets  and  Branches  of  them  we  before  examin'd  ;  and  fmce  we 
found  that  thofe  fpcak  fo  little  in  their  favour,  that  which  thefe  do  can- 
not fignify  much,  efpecially  fmce  Princes,  who  are  ever  watchful  to 
improve  all  occafions  of  this  Nature,  can  either  by  Terror  or  Artifice 
draw  Affemblies,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  their  own  Lure;  nay,    - 
even  tlie  worll;  of  them  have  not  forgot  to  be  folicitous  in  this  Cafe. 
But  it  mufl  be  remark'd.  That  whatever  pofitive  Laws  are  repugnant 
to  thole  general  ones,  they  are  Injurious,  and  ought  to  be  repeal'd. 
And  truly  it  is  a  flid  Obfervation,  that  as  Monarchs  grow,  either  out  of 
the   Weaknefs  of  Government,  and  (as  I  may  fay)  its  Pupilage,  as 
Romulus  and  Theseus  did  at   Ro?ne  and  Athens,  or  elfe  out  of 
the  difeafe  or  depravation  of  it,  as  Caesar   again    invaded  Rome  :  fb 
have  the  People  been  never  more  fond   of  them,  than  when  Manners 
were  at  the  highefl  Cormption,  which  ever  gave  Accefs  of  Strength  to 
them  ;  nor  have  they  more  diftafted  them,  than  when  their  Spirits  and 
Difcipline  were  the  moft  brave  and  healthful  :  So  fatally  difagreeing  are 
tme  Liberty,   which  is  the  very  Source  of  Virtue  and  Generofity,  and 
the  impotent  Domination  of  a  fmgle  Tyrant,  why  commonly  reigns 
by  no  other  means  than  the  Difcords  of  braver  Citizens,  who  can  nei- 
ther indure  Equality  or  Superiority  among  themfelves,  and  rather  ad- 
mit a  general  Valfalage,  than  iull  Equality ;  or  by   the  Vices  of  the 
bafer  fort,  which  naturally  reconcile  them  and  Kings,  and  concern 
them  both  in  a  bad  Example.     But  fuppofe  Succeffion  a  thing  facred 
and  inviolable,  yet  once  break  and  interrupt  it,  it  is  little  worth,  either 
the  Ufurper  being  to  be  acknowledg'd   regular,  or    the  whole  Series 
dafh'd  out  of  order.     Nay,  we  fee  Afpirers  themfelves  either  fo  blinded 
with  their  Pretences,  or  with  Animofity,  and  fo  crying  up  their  own. 
Titles,  that  it  is  almofl  impofTible  for  any  private  Judgment  to  do  right 
in  this  cafe,  themfelves  thwarting  one  another  ;  and  it  cannot  be  in  the 
power  of  Nature  that  both  ftiould  be  right.     But  who  can  inftance  one 
Monarch  whofe  Crown  is  come  to  him  by  untainted  Succeffion  ?  and 
what  Hiftory  will  not  confirm  the  Example  I  fhall  anon  bring  ?  Cer- 
tainly tho'  Succeffion  were  a  Thing  that  had  not  fo  little  reafon  or  reali- 
ty, yet  I  fee  not  why  Men  ffiould  with  fuch  a  flrange  pertinacy  defend 
it.     Matters  of  Government  ought  to  be  manag'd  by  Prudence ;  but 
Succeffion  puts  them  into  the  hands  of  Fortune,  when  a  Child  incapa- 
ble or  infirm,  under   the   regiment  of  a    Nurfe,  mufl   (poflibly)  be 
Supreme  Governor,  and  thofe  whom  either  their  Abilities  or  Virtues 
fit  tor  it.  Subordinate  or  laid  afide.    But  what  if  the  Perfon  whom  Ne- 
ccffity  has  fet  at  the  flern  be  incapable,  lunatic,  weak,  or  vitious,   is 
not  this  a  good  way  to  prevent  Controverfies  ?  yet  this  plainly  ener- 
vates all  good  Council,  when  a  King  fliould  have  need  of  Tutors,  and 
that  a  Multitude  of  People  fhould  be  commanded  by  one  who  com- 
mands not  hinifelf ;  and,  when  we  fcarce  obey  even  excellent  Princes,  to 
adore  Shadows  and  weak  ones. 

E  AS 


H 


The  Grounds  and 

/^S  for  BoxHORNius's  diflinftion  of  Succeflion,  wherein  the 
next  Heir  muft  neceffarily  fucceed  by  the  Original  Right  of  the  former, 
I  would  ask  him,  whether  the  Predcceffor  were  a  Pofleffor  or  Ufu- 
frudtuary?  If  the  firft,  all  our  former  Arguments  fall  on  him;  if  the 
latter,  it  makes  not  for  his  SuccelTor,  the  People  being  Owners :  and 
befides,  the  di{lin6tion  is  one  of  his  own  coining,  never  pretended  be- 
fore ;  upon  the  firft  Controverfy  it  is  invalid,  altho'  the  firft  Founder 
had  a  Right,  as  we  have  prov'dthe  contrary. 

HAVING,  with  what  brevity  I  could,  brought  to  an  end  my  firft 
Intention,  I  ftiall  now  fall  upon  the  fecond,  which  is  theintrinfic  value 
and  expediency  of  this  Government,  and  fome  little  comparifon  with 
others;  but  herein  we  fliall  be  fliort,  and  only  fo  far  as  concerns   this. 
And  indeed  it  is  a  bufinefs  fo  ticklifti,  that  even  Mr.  Hobs  in  his  Piece 
de  Ci've,  tho'  he  afilir'd  himfelf  that  the  reft  of  his  Book  (which  is 
principally  calculated  for  the   affcrtion  of  Monarchy)  is  demonftrated, 
yet  he  doubts  whether  the  Arguments  which  he  brings  to  this  bufinefs 
be  fo  firm  or   not;  and  Malvf.zzi  contrarily  remonftrates  (in  his 
Difcourfes  upon  Tacitus)  that  Optimacies  are  clearly   better  than 
Monarchies,  as  to  all  advantages.     And  indeed  if  we  look  on  the  Argu- 
ments for  Monarchy,  they  are  either  Flourifties,  or  merely  Notions; 
fuch  are  the  reference  and  perfedlion  of  Unity,  which,  fay  they,  muft 
needs  work  better  and  more  naturally,  as  one  fimplc  Caufe  (befides 
that  it  ftills  and  reftrains  all  other  claims)  than  many  co-ordinate :  where- 
as they  never  confidcr  that  tho'  among  many  joint  Caufes  there  may  be 
fome  jarring,  yet  like  crofs  Wheels  in  an  Engine,  they  tend  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  v/hole.     What  violent  Mifchiefs  are  brought  in  by  the 
Contentions  of  Pretenders  in  Monarchies,  the  Ambiguities  of  Titles, 
andlawlcfs  Ambition  of  Afpirersr  wht-reasina  fettled  Republic  all  this 
is  clear  and  unperplex'd  ;  and  in  cafe  any  particular  Man  afpires,  they 
know  againft  whom  to  join,  '<,nd  punifti  as  a  common  Enemy.    As  for 
that  reafon  which  alledges  the  advantage  of  Secrefy  in  bufinefs,  it  carries 
not  much  witliit,  in  regard  that  under  that  even  moft  pernicious  de- 
figns  may  be  carried  on  ;  and  for  wholefome  Councils  (bateing  fome  more 
niceTranfadtions)  it  matters  not  how  much  they  be  toft  among  thofe 
who  are  fo  much  intruftxyl  and  concern'd  in  them,  all  bad  defigns  be- 
ing never  in  probability  fo  feeble  and  ineffectual,  as  when  there  are  ma- 
ny Eyes  to  overlook  them,  and  voices  to  decry  them.     As  for  that  ex- 
pedition in  which  they  fay  Monarchs  are  fo  happy,  it  may  as  well  fur- 
ther a  bad  intention,  as  give  efi'cdt  to  a  juft  Council,  it  depending  on 
the  Judgment  of  a  fingle  man,  to  whofe  will  and  ends  all  muft  refer; 
whereas  a  fcledt  number  of  intrufted   Perfons  may  haften  every  oppor- 
tunity with  a  juft  flownefs  as  well  as  tficy,  tho'  indeed  (unlcfs  it  be  in 
fome  Military  critical  Minutes)  I  fee  not  fuch  an  Excellency  in  the  fwift- 
neis  of  heady  Difpatch,  Precipitation  in  Councils  being  fo  dangerous 
and  ominous.    As  for  what  concerns  private  Suitors,  they  may  as  fpee- 
dily  and  eficftually  (if  not  more)  be   anfwcr'd   in  ftaid  Republics,  as 
in  the  Court  of  a  King,  where  Bribery  and  unworthy  Favourites  do  not 
what  is  juft,   but  v/hat  is  defir'd. 

WITH  thefe  and  many  others  as  confiderable  (which  partly  wil- 
lingly, and  partly  in  tliis  penury  of  Books,  forgettingly  I  pafs)  do 
they  intend  to  ftrengthen  this  fantaftical  and  airy  Building  ;  but  as  fly 
Controvertersmany  times  leave  out  the  principal  Text  or  Argument, 
becaufe  fliould  it  be  produc'd,  it  could  not  be  fo  eafily  anfwer'd  :  fo 
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thefe  Men  tell  us  nil  the  Advantages  of  Monarchy,  fuppofin:^  them 
ftill  well  icttled,  and  under  virtuous  Men ;  but  you  flv,\ll  ne\^r  hear 
them  talk  of  it  in  its  cormpt  ftate  under  lewd  Kings  and  unfettled  Laws- 
they  never  let  fall  a  word  of  the  dangers  of  Inter-reigns,  the  Minorities 
and  Vices  of  Princes,  Mifgovernnients,  evil  Councils,  Ambitions 
Ambiguities  of  Titles,  and  the  Animofuies  and  Calamities  that  follow 
them,  the  neceflary  Injullices  and  Oppreffions  by  which  Monarchs 
(ufuig  the  People's  Wealth  and  Blood  againft  themfclves)  hold  theni 
faft  in  their  Scats,  and,  by  lomc  fufpenfion  of  Divine  Jultice,  die  not 
\-iolentlv. 

WHEREAS  other  Governments,  cftablilh'd  againft  all  thefc 
Evils,  being  ever  of  Vigour  and  jufl:  Age,  fettled  in  their  own  Ri^ht, 
freed  from  pretences,  ferv'd  by  experiencVl  and  engag'd  Councils,  and 
(as  nothing  under  the  Moon  is  perfedl)  fometimes  gaining  and  advan- 
tag'd  in  their  Controverfies,  which  liave  not  feldom  (as  we  may  fee 
in  Old  Rome)  brought  forth  good  Laws  and  Augmentations  of  Free- 
dom ;  whereas  once  declining  trom  their  Puritv  and  Vigour,  and  (which 
is  the  effed:  of  that)  raviih'd  by  an  Invader,  they  languiih  in  a  bmtilh 
Servitude,  (?/Ionarchy  being  truly  a  Difeafe  of  Government)  and  like 
Slaves,  ftupid  with  harllinefs  and  continuance  of  the  lafli,  wax  old 
under  it,  till  they  either  arrive  at  that  Period  which  God  prefcribes  to 
all  People  and  Governments,  or  elfe  better  Stars  and  Pofterity  aweaken 
them  out  of  that  Lethargy,  and  reftore  them  to  their  prifline  Liberty, 
and  its  Daughter  Happinefs. 

BUT  this  is  but  to  converfe  in  Notions,  wandring,  and  ill  ab- 
ftraded  from  things ;  let  us  now  defcend  to  pradtical  Obfervation,  and 
clearly  manifeft  out  the  whole  Series  of  Time  and  A(5lions,  what  Cir- 
cumftances  and  Events  have  cither  uflier'd  or  follow'd  one  Race  of 
Kings,  That  if  there  were  all  the  Juftice  in  the  World  that  the  Go-  .^ 
vernment  of  a  Nation  fliould  be  entail'd  upon  one  Family,  yet  cer- 
tainly we  could  not  grant  it  to  fuch  a  one  whofe  criminal  Lives  and 
formidable  Deaths  have  been  Evidences  of  God's  Wratli  upon  it  for  {o 
many  Generations. 

AND  fince  no  Country  that  I  know  yields  fuch  an  illurtrious  Ex- 
ample of  this  as  Scotland  does,  and  it  may  be  charity  to  bring  into  the 
way  fuch  as  are  milled,  I  have  pitch'd  upon  the  Scotijh  Hillory,  where- 
in as  I  have  only  confulted  their  own  Authors,  as  my  httelt  Witnelfcs 
in  this  cafe ;  fo  have  I  (not  as  a  juft  Hiftory,  but  as  far  as  concerns  this 
purpofe)  faithfully,  and  as  much  as  the  thing  would  permit,  without 
glolles  reprefented  it:  (o  that  any  calm  Underllanding  may  conclude 
that  the  Vengeance  which  now  is  level'd  againft  that  Nation,  is  but 
an  attendant  of  this  new  introduc'd  Perfon ;  and  that  he  himfelf,  tho* 
for  the  prefent  he  feems  a  Log  among  his  Frogs,  and  fuffers  them  to 
play  about  him,  yet  God  will  fuffer  him  (if  the  Englijh  Army  pre- 
vents not)  to  turn  Stork  and  devour  them,  while  their  Cries  fliall  not 
be  heard,  as  thofe  that  (in  fpite  of  the  warning  of  Providence,  and  the 
light  of  their  own  Reafons,  for  their  own  corrupt  Intereft  and  greedy 
Ambition)  brought  thefe  Miferies  upon  tliemfclves. 
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An  Infiance  of  the  preceding  REASONS  out  of  th& 
SCOTISH   HISTORY. 


The  Second  Part. 


N  D  now  we  come  to  our  main  Bufinefs,  which  is  the  review  of 
Story,  wherein  we  may  find  fuch  a  diredt  and  uninterrupted 
Series,  fuch  mutual  Endearments  betweeft  Prince  and  People, 
and  fo  many  of  them  crown'd  with  happy  Reigns  and  quiet  Deaths 
(two  fucceffively  fcarce  dying  naturally)  that  we  may  conclude,  they 
have  not  only  the  moft  reafon,  but  a  great  deal  of  excellent  Intereft 
who  efpoufe  the  Perfon  and  Quarrel  of  the  hopeful  Defcendant  of  fuch 
a  Family :  nor  ftiall  we  be  fo  injurious  to  the  Glory  of  a  Nation, 
proud  with  a  Catalogue  of  Names  and  Kings,  as  to  expunge  a  great 
part  of  their  number ;  tho'  fome,  who  have  done  it,  affirm  there  can  be 
no  probability  that  they  had  any  other  being  than  what  Hector 
Botes,  and  the  black  book  of  Fajley  (out  of  which  Buchanan  had 
moft  of  his  Materials)  are  pleas'd  to  beflow  on  them,  there  being 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  Scot  in  any  Authentic  Writer  till  four 
"hundred  years  after  Christ.  No,  we  fliall  no  more  envy  thefe 
old  Heroes  to  them,  than  their  placing  the  Red  Lion  in  the  dexter 
Point  of  their  Efcutcheon.  But  tho'  we  might  in  juftice  rejed:  them 
as  fabulous  and  monkifh,  yet  fince  they  themfelves  acknowledge 
them,  and  they  equally  make  againft  them,  we  fliall  run  them  over 
.J  like  genuine  Hiftory.     The  firft  of  this  bleffed  Race  was  Fergus; 

firft  General,  and  afterward  got  himfelf  made  King :  but  no  fooner 
caft  away  on  the  Coaft  of  Ireland  but  a  Contention  arifes  about  the  va- 
lidity of  their  Oath  to  him,  and  Uncles  are  appointed  to  fucceed, 
2^  which  argues  it  Eledlive:  fo  Feritharis  Brother  to  Fergus  is 
Kiog,  but  his  Nephew  forms  a  Confpiracy  againft  him,  forces  him 
to  refign  and  fly  to  the  Ifles,  where  he  dy'd.  Feritharis  dying 
foon  after,  was  fufpedled  to  be  poifon'd.     After  him  comes  in  Main 

3.  (Fergus's  fecond  Son)  who  with  his  Son   Dornadilla,  reign'd 

4.  quietly  fifty  feven  years.  But  Reuther  his  Son  not  being  of  Age, 
r.  the  People  make  his  Uncle  Nothat  take  the  Government;  but  he 
6.        mifruling,  Reuther,  by  the  help  of  one  Doual,  rais'd  a  Party 

againft  him,  and  beheads  him,  makes  himfelf  King  with  the  Indig- 
nation of  the  People  that  he  was  not  elefted  :  fo  that  by  the  Kindred 
of  Nothat  he  is  fought,  taken,  and  difplac'd;  but  afterwards  makes 
a  Party,  and  regains.     His  Son  Thereus  was  too  young,  fo  that  his 
y.        Brother  Rheutha  fucceeded,  but  after  feventeen  years  was  glad  to 
g.        refign.     Well,  Thereus  reigns,  but  after  fix  years  declines  to  fuch 
Lewdnefs  that  they  force  him  to  fly,  and  govern  by  a  Prorex.    After 
I.    10.     his  Death  Josina  his  Brother,  and  his  Son  Finan  are  Kings,  and 

quietly  die  fo. 

II.  BUT  then  comes  Durst,  one  who  flays  all  the  Nobility  at  a 

Banquet,  and  is  by  the  People  flain.     After  his  Death  the  validity  of 

the  ,Oathto  Fergus  is  call'd  in  queftion,  and  the  elective  Power  vin- 

22.       dicatedi  but  at  length  Even  his  Brother  is  admitted,  who  tho'  he 

rul'd 
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rul'd  valiantly  and  well,  yet  he  hadGiLLUs  aBaftard  Son,  Vafer^  12, 
Regni  cupidus.  The  next  of  the  Line  are  Twins,  Doc  ham  and 
DoRGAL,  Sons  of  Durst  :  the  while  they  difputed  about  pri- 
ority of  Age,  are,  by  the  Artifice  of  Gillus,  flain  in  a  Tumult- 
who  makes  a  flrong  Party,  and  feizing  of  a  Hold,  fays  he  was  made 
Supervifor  by  his  Father,  and  fo  becomes  King,  cuts  off  all  the  Race  1? 
of  Durst  :  buj  is  after  forc'd  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  taken  by 
Eve  n  the  Second  his  Succeflbr  (who  was  chofen  by  the  People)  and  a  ' 

by  him  put  to  Death  in  Ireland.     After  Even  comes  Eder:  after       jr* 
Eder  his  Son  Even  the  Third,  who  for  making  a  Law,  that  the       ^b 
Nobility  (hould  have  the  Enjoyment  of  all  new  marry'd  Women  before 
they  were  touch'd  by  their  Husbands,  was  doom'd  to  Prifon  during 
his  Life,  and  there  ftrangl'd.     His  SuccefTor  was  his  Kinfman  Me-        17. 
tellan:  after  whom  was  elefted  Caratac,  whom  his  Brother       ig. 
CoRBRET     fucceeded.      But    then    came    Dardan    (whom    the  ig.      20' 
Lords  made  to  take  on  him  the  Government,  by  reafon  of  the  Nonage 
of  Corbret's  Son)  who  for  his  Lewdnefs  was  taken  by  the  People, 
and  beheaded. 

AFTER  him  Corbret  the  Second,  whofe  Son  Luctac  for2i.      22.' 
his  Lewdnefs  was  by  the  People   put  to  death ;    then   was  eleded 
MoGALD,    who  following  his  vitious  Predeceffors  fteps,    found  his       23, 
Death  like  theirs  violent. 

HIS  Son  Con  ar,  one  of  the  Confpirators  againft  him,   fucceed-       24. 
ed,  but  mifgoverning,  was  clapt  in  Prifon,  and  there  dy'd. 

ETHODIUS  his  Sifter's  Son  fucceeded,  who  was  flain  in  the       2£. 
liight  in  his  Chamber  by  his  Piper. 

HIS  Son  being  a  Minor,    SatrAel    his   Brother  was  accepted,       26. 
who  feeking  to  place  the  Succeffion  in  his  own  Line,  grew  fo  hateflil  to 
the  People,  that,  not  daring  to  come  abroad,  he  was  ftrangl'd  in  the 
night  by  his  own  Servants,  which  made  way  for  the  youngeft  Bro- 
ther. 

DONALD,  who  outdid  the  others  Vices  by  contrary  Virtues,       27' 
and  had  a  happy  Reign  of  one  and  twenty  years. 

ETHODIUS  the  Second,  Son  of  the  firft  of  that  Name,  was       28. 
next,  a  dull  ina<Sive  Prince,  Familiarium  tmnultu  occijits. 

HIS  Son  Athirco  promis'd  fair,  but  deceiv'd  their  expefta-  20. 
tions  with  moft  horrid  Lewdnefs,  and  at  length  vitiated  the  Daughters 
of  Nathalock  a  Nobleman,  and  caus'd  them  to  be  whipt  be- 
fore his  Eyes ;  but  feeing  himfelf  furrounded  by  Confpirators,  eluded 
their  Fury  with  his  own  Sword;  his  Brother  and  Children  being  forc'd 
to  fly  to  the  Pi£fs.  Nathalock,  turning  his  Injury  into  Am-  30.' 
bition,  made  himfelf  King,  and  govern'd  anfwerably ;  for  he  made 
moft  of  the  Nobility  to  be  ftrangl'd,  under  pretence  of  calling  them 
to  Council,  and  was  after  flain  by  his  own  Servants. 

AFTER  his  Death  Athirco's  Children  were  call'd  back,  and  ^l.' 
FiNDOc  his  Son,  being  of  excellent  hopes,  accepted,  who  made 
good  what  his  Youth  promis'd:  he  beat  in  fundry  Battels  Donald 
the  Ilander ;  who  feeing  he  could  not  prevail  by  force,  fent  two  as 
Renegados  to  the  King,  who  (being  not  accepted)  confpire  with  his 
Brother,  by  whofe  means  one  of  them  flew  him  with  a  Spear  when  he 
was  hunting. 

HIS  Brother  Donald  fucceeds  (the  youngeft  of  the  three)  who,        ^S,' 
about  to  revenge  his  Brother's  Death,  hears  the  Ilander  is  enter'd  Mtir- 
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ray ;  whom  he  encountring  with  unequal  Forces,  is  taken  Prifoner 
with  thirty  of  the  Nobility,  and  whether  of  Grief,  or  his   Wounds, 
dies  in  Prifon. 
33-  T H E  Ilahder  that  had  before  ufurp'd  the  Name,  now  affum'd  the 

Power  (the  Nobles,  by  reafon  of  their  kindred  Prifoners,  being  over- 
aw'd)  This  man  wanting  nothing  of  an  exquifite  Tyrant,  was,  after 
twelve  years  Butcheries,  flain  by  Crathlinth  Son  of  Findog, 
who  under  a  difguife  found  Addrcfs  and  Opportunity.     The   brave 

34.  Tyrannicide  was  univerfally  accepted,  and  gave  no  caufe  of  Repen- 
tance ;  his  Reign  is  famous  for  a  War  begun  between  the  Scots  and 
PiSls  about  a  Dog  (as  between  the  Trojans  and  Italians  for  a  white 
Hart)  and  the  defeftion  of  Carausius  from  Dioclesian  which 
happen'd  in  his  time. 

35.  HIS  Kinfman  Fjncormac  fucceeded  worthy  of  memory  for 
little  but  the  Piety  of  the  Culdys  (an  Order  of  religious  Men  of  that 
time  overborn  by  others  fucceeding)  He  being  dead,   three  Sons  of 

36.  his  three  Brothers  contended  for  the  Crown  :  Romach  as  the  eldeft, 
ftrengthen'd  by  his  Alliance  with  the  Pi^s,  with  their  affiflance  feiz'd 
on  it,  forcing  others  to  fly  ;  but  proving  cruel,  the  Nobility  confpir'd 
and  flew  him. 

37*  ANGUS  I  AN,  another  pretender,  fucceeds,  who  being  afl'ail'd 

by  Nectiiam  King  of  the  Pi£is,  who  came  to  revenge  Romach, 
routed  his  Army  in  a  pitcht  Battle;  but  Nectham  coming  again, 
he  was  routed,  and  both  he  and  Nectham  flain. 
^8.  F  ETHEL  MAC,  the  third  Pretender,  camenextj  who  beating 

ihtPiBs,  and  wafting  their  Fields,  Hergust,  when  he  faw  there 
could  be  no  advantage  by  the  Sword,  fuborn'd  two  PiSls  to  murder 
him,  who  drawing  to  confpiracy  the  Piper  that  lay  in  his  Chamber 
(as  the  manner  was  then)  he  at  the  appointed  time  admitted  them, 
and  there  flew  liim. 

THE  next  was  Evgen   Son  of  Fincormac,    who   was   flain 
in  a  Battle  with  the  Pi&s,  to  the  almofl  extirpation  and  banifhment  of 
the  Scots ;  but  at  laft  the   PiSis^  taking  difliafte  at  the   Romans,  en- 
40.       ter'd  into  a  fecret  League  with  the  Scots,  and  agreed  that   Fergits 
(whofe  Uncle  the  laft  King  was)  being  then  in  banifhment,  and  of  a 
military  breeding  and  inclination,  fhould  be  chofenKing.     With  him 
the  Danes  maintain'd  a  long  War  againft  the  Romans,  and  puU'd  down 
the  PiBs  wall :  at  laft  he  and  the  King  of  PiBs  were  in  one  day  flain 
in  a  Battle  againft  them.     This  Man's  accefs  to  Government  was 
ftrange,  ignotus  Rex  ab  ignoto  populo  accerfitus,  and  may  be  thought 
temerarious  ;  he  having  no  Land  for  his  People,  and  the  Roman  Name 
inimical ;  yet  founded  he  a  Monarchy,  there  having  been  Kings  ever 
fince ;  and  we  are  to  note,  this  is  the  firft  man  that  the  founder  Wri- 
ters will  allow  to  be  real  and  not   fabulous.     Him  fucceeded  his  Son 

41.  EuGENius  (whofe  Grandfather  Graham  had  all  the  power)  a 
warlike  Prince,  whom  fome  fay  flain,  fome  dead  of  a  difeafe      After 

42.  him  his  Brother  Dongard,  who  after  the  fpending  of  five  fuper- 
flitious   years,  left  the  Crown  (as  they  call  it)  to  his  youngeft  Bro- 

42.  ther  Const ANTiN;  who  from  a  good  private  Man  turn'd  a  lev/d 
Prince,  and  was  flain  by  a  Nobleman,  whofe  Daughter  he  had  ravifli'd. 

44.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Congal,  Constan tin's  Son,  who  came. 
a  tolerable  good  Prince  to  a  loofe  People  ;  and  having  fpent  fome  two 
and  twenty  years  in  flight  excurfions  againft  the  Saxons,  left  the  rule 
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to  his  Brother  Goran,  who  notwithftanding  he  made  a  good  League       a  c 
againft  the  Brit  dins,  which  much  conduc'd  to  his  and  the  People's 
Settlement,  yet  in  requital,  after  thirty  four  Years,  they  made  away 
with  him;  which  brought  in  Eugenius,  the  third  of  that  Name^        46. 
the  Son  of  Congal,  who  was  ftrongly  fufpedled  to  have  a  hand 
in  his  Death,  infomuch  that  Goran's  Widow  was  forc'd  to  fly  into 
Ireland  with  her  Children.     This  Man  in  thirty  three  Years  time  did 
nothing  but  reign,  and  make  fliort  Incurfions  upon  the  Borders ;  he 
left  the  Rule  to  his  Brother  Congal,  a  monaftical,  fuperftitious,  and       a}J- 
inadlive  Prince,    who  reign'd  ten    years.     Kinnatel  his  Brother        7% 
was  defign'd  for  Succeflbr;  yet  Aidan  the  Son  of  Gor '^n  laid  his 
claim,  but  was  content  to  fufpend,  in  refpedl:  of  the  Age  and  Difcafes 
of  Kinnatel,  which  after  fourteen  Months  took  him  out  of  the 
World,  and  clear'd  the  controverfy,  and  Aidan  by  the  Confent  of       49. 
Columba  (a  Prieft  that  govern'd  all  in  thofe  Days)  came  to  be  King; 
a  Man  that,  after  thirty  four  Years  turbulently  fpent,  being  beaten 
by  the  Saxons,    and  flruck  with   the  Death  of  Columba,  dy'd  of 
Grief. 

AFTER  him  was  chofen  KennetIj,    who  has  left  nothing        ro. 
behind   him   but  his  Name.     Then  came  Eugenius  the  Fourth,        rj] 
the  Son  of  Aidan  (fo  irregular  is  the  Scots  Succefiion,  that  we  fee 
it  inverted  by  Ufurpation  or  crofs  Eledlions  in  every  two  or  three  Ge- 
nerations) This  Man  left  an  ambiguous  Fame;  for   Hector  Boe- 
Tius  fays  he  was  peaceable;  the  Manufcript,  implacably  fevere:  He 
reign'd  fixteen  years,  and  left  his  Son  Ferchard  SucceifTor,  who,        P2. 
endeavouring  to  heighten  the  Prerogative  by  the  Dilfenlions  of  the 
Nobility,  was  on  the  contrary  impeach'd  by  them,  and  call'd  to  an  ac- 
count, which  he  denying,  was  clapt  in  Prifon,  where  he  himfelf  fav'd 
the  Executioner  a  Labour.  So  that  his  Brother  Donald  fucceeded,  who       5"^' 
being  taken  up  with  the  Piety  of  thofe  Days,  left  nothing  memorable, 
except  that  he  in  perfon  interpreted  Scots  Sermons  to  the  Saxons.    He 
was  follow'd  by  his  Nephew  Ferchard,  Son  to  the  firfl  of  that       t±. 
Name,  a  Thing  like  a  King  in  nothing  but  his  Exorbitancies,  who  in 
hunting  was  wounded  by  a  Wolf,  which  caft  him  into  a  Fever,  where- 
in he  not  obferving  the  impos'd  Temperance,  brought  on  himfelf  the 
loufy  Dileafe ;  upon  which  difcomforted,  he  was  by  the  Perfuafion  of 
CoLMAN  (a  religious  Man)  brought  out  in  his  Bed   eover'd  with 
Hair-cloth,  where  he  made  a  public  Acknowledgment  to  the  Peoplej 
and  foon  after  dy'd.     Maldwin,  Donald's  Son,    follow'd,  who        pp. 
after  twenty  Years  ignoble  Reign  was  ftrangled  by  his  Wife.     Eu- 
GENius  the  Fifth  lucceeded.  Son  (they  fay)  of  King  Dongard,        r^, 
tho'  Chronology  feems  to   refute  it.     This  Man   fpent   five  Years 
in   flight   Incurfions,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Eugenius  the  Sixth,        cj'. 
Son  of  Ferchard.     This  Man  is  famous  for  a  little  Learning, 
as  the  Times  went,  and   the  Prodigy  of  raining  Blood  feven  Days, 
all  Milkmeats  turning   into  Blood;     Amberkelleth  ,    Nephew        »g 
to  Eugenius  the  Fifth,  who  fucceeded  this  rude  Prince,  while  he 
was  difcharging  the  Burden  of  Nature,  was  flain  by  an  Arrow  from 
an  unknown  Hand.     Eugenius  the  Seventh  follow'd,  who  being       ^^^ 
attempted  by  Confpirators,  had  his  new  marry'd  Wife  flain  in  Bed 
befide  him  ;  for  which  he  being  accus'd,  produc'd  the  Murderers  be- 
fore his  Trial,  and  was  acquitted,  and  fo  ended  the  refl:  of  his  17  Years 
in  Peace,  recommending  to  the  People  Mordac,  Son  of  Ambkr-       5^^ 
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KELLETH,  who  Continuing  a  blank  Reign,  or  it  may  be  a  happy 

6 1.  one  in  regard  it  was  peaceable,  left  it  to  Etfyn  Son  of  Eu ge- 
nius the  Seventh:  the  firft  part  of  his  Reign  was  peaceable;  but 
Age  obliging  him  to  put  the  Government  into  the  Hands  of  four  of  his 
Servants,  it  happen'd  to  him,  as  it  does  to  other  Princes,  whofe  For- 
tunes decay  commonly  with  their  Strength,  that  it  was  very  unhappy 

^2.  and  turbulent:  Which  Miferies  Eugenius  the  Eighth,  Son  of 
MoRDAC,  reftrain'd.  But  he,  it  feems,  having  a  Nature  fitter  to 
appeafe  Tumults  than  to  eajoy  Rell,  at  the  firfl  Enjoyment  of  Peace 
broke  into  fuch  Lewdnefs,  that  the  Nobility  at  a  meeting  flab'd  him, 

/■  and  made  way  for  Fergus  the  Son  of  Etfyn,  one  like  his  Pre- 

'^'       decefTor  in  manner,  death,  and  continuance  of  Reign,  which  was  three 

Years ;  the  only  diflimilitude  was,  that  the  latter's  Wife  brought  his 

Death  ;  for  which  others  being  impeach'd,  flie  ftep'd  in  and  confefl  it ; 

/: ,  and  to  avoid  Punifhment,  punifh'd  her  felf  with  a  Knife.  Soluath, 
Son  of  Eugenius  the  Eighth,  follow'd  him,  who  tho'  his  Gout 
made  him  of  lefs  Adtion,  yet  it  made  his  Prudence  more  viiible,  and 

z  himfelf  not  illaudable:  His  Death  brought  in  Achaius  the  Son  of 

^'  Etfyn,  whofe  Reign  was  ennobled  with  an  Irijl:)  War,  and  many 
learned  Men;  bcfides  the  Afliftance  lent  Hungus  to  fight  againft 
the  No}-thumbrians,  whom  he  beat  in  a  famous  Battle,  which  (if  I 
may  mentiou  the  matter)  was  prefignified  to  Hungus  in  a  Dream, 
St.  Andrew  appearing  to  him,  and  afihring  him  of  it ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Battle  a  white  Crofs  (that  which  the  Heralds  call  a  Saltier,  and  we 
fee  commonly  in  the  Scots  Banners)  appear'd  in  tlie  Sky ;  and  this  I 
think  to  have  been  the  Occafion  of  that  bearing,  and  an  Order  of  Knights 
of  St.  Andrew,  fometimes  in  Reputation  in  Scotland,  but  extinguifh'd, 
for  ought  I  can  perceive,  before  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  tho' 
the  Collar  and  Pendant  of  it  are  at  this  day  worn  about  the  Scots 
Arms.  To  this  Man  Con  gal  his  Coufin  fucceeded,  who  left  no- 
thing behind  him  but  five  years  to  ftretch  out  the  account  of  time. 
Dongal  the  Son  of  Soluath  came  next,  who  being  of  a  Na- 
ture fierce  and  infupportable,  there  was  an  endeavour  to  fet  up  Alpim 
Son  of  Achaius,  which  Defign  by  Alp  in  himfelf  was  fruftrat- 
ed,  which  made  the  King  willinger  to  afTift  Alp  in  in  his  Pretenfion 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Pi5ls ;  in  which  Attempt  he  was  drown'd,  and 
left  to  Alp  IN  that  which  he  before  had  fo  nobly  refiis'd,  who  mak- 
ing ufe  of  the  former,  rais'd  an  Army,  beat  the  Pi£is  in  many  fignal 
Viftories  ;  but  at  lafl;  was  flain  by  them,  leaving  his  name  to  the  place 

gg^  of  his  Death,  and  the  Kingdom  to  his  Son  Kenneth.  This  Man. 
feeing  the  People  broken  with  the  late  War,  and  unwilling  to  fight, 
drew  them  on  by  this  Subtility  ;  he  invites  the  Nobility  to  dinner,  and 
after  plying  them  with  Drink  till  Midnight,  leaves  them  fleeping  on 
the  floor  (as  the  manner  was)  and  then  hanging  Fifliskins  about  the 
Walls  of  the  Chamber,  and  making  one  fpeak  thro'  a  Tube,  and  call 
them  to  War ;  they  waking,  and  half  afleep,  fuppos'd  fomething  of 
Divinity  to  be  in  it,  and  the  next  morning  not  only  confented  to  War, 
but  (fo  ftrange  is  deluded  Imagination)  with  unfpeakable  Courage 
fell  upon  the  Enemy  and  put  them  to  the  Rout ;  which  being  confirm'd 
by  other  great  Vidtories,  utterly  ruin'd  the  PiBifi  Name.  "This  Man 
may  be  added  to  tlie  two  Ferguses,  and  truly  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  Founder  of  the  Scots  Empire,  not  only  in  making  that  the  middle 
•f  his  Dominion,  which  was  once  the  Bounds,  but  in  confirming  his 
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Acquifitions  with  good  Laws,  having  the  opportunity  of  a  long  Peace' 
which  was  fixteen  years,  his  whole  time  of  Government  bein?  twen-' 
ty.     This  was  he  that  plac'd  that  Stone,  famous  for  that  illufory  Pro- 
phecy, Ni  fallat  Jatum,  &c.  (which  firft    v/as  brought  out  of  Spai?^ 
into  Ireland,  and  from  thence  into  Argyle)  at  Scoon ;  where  he  put  it 
in  a  Chair,  in  which  all  his  SuccefTors  (till  Edward  the  Firft  hrouoht 
it  away)  were  crown'd,  and  fince  that  all  the  Kings  of  England  ^il) 
the  happinefs  of  our  Commonwealth  made  it  ufelef?.     His  Brother 
Donald  was  his  Succeffor,  a  man  made  up  of  extremities  of  Vir- 
tues and  Vices ;  no  man  had  more  bravery  in  the  Field,   nor   more       '^^' 
Vice  at  home,  which  increafing  with  his  years,  the  Nobility  put  him 
in  prifon,  where  either  for  fear  or  fcorn  he  put   an  end  to  his  days 
leaving  behind    him  his  Brother   Constant  in,    a    Man  wanting        ■   - 
nothing  of  him  but  his  Vices,  who  ftruggling  with  a  potent  Enemy  (for  ' 

the  Pihs  had  call'd  in  the  Danes)  and  driving  them  much  into  defpair 
(a  Bravery  that  has  not   feldom  min'd  many  excellent  Captains)  was 
taken  by  them,  put  into  a  little  Cave,  and  there  flain.     He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Ethus  his  Brother,  who  had  all  his  eldefl  Brother's  Vices, 
and  none  of  his  fecond's  Virtues  ;  Nature,  it  feems,  making  two  ex-        '    ' 
tremesand  a  middle  in  the  three  Brethren,     This  man  voluptuous  and 
cowardly,  was  forc'd  to  refign ;  or,  as  others    fay,  dy'd  of  Wounds 
receiv'd  in  a  Duel  from  his  SuccelTor,  who  was  Gregory  Son  of       7-1' 
Don  GAL,  who  was  not  only  an   excellent  Man,  but  an  excellent 
Prince,  that  both  recover'd  what  the  others  had  loft,  and  vidlorioufly 
travers'd  the  Northern   Counties  of  England,  and  a  great  part  of  Ire- 
land; of  whofc  King  a  Minor,  and  in  his  power,  he  generoufly  made 
no    advantage,    but  fettled   his  Country,    and  provided  faithful  and 
able  Guardians  for  him,     Thefe  things  juflly  yield  him  tlije  name  of 
Great.      Donald     Son    of    Const antin    the    Second,    by    his       74.' 
recommendation,  fucceeded  in  his  Power  and  Virtues,  notwithflanding 
fome   fay    he    was   remov'd  by    Poifon.     Next    was  Constantin       7?. 
the  Third,    Son  of  Ethus,    an  unftable  perfon,    who  aflliled   the 
Danes,  which  none  of  his  PredecelTors  would  do ;  and  after  they  had 
deferted  him  bafely,  yet  yielded  them  Succours,  confifting  of  the  chief 
of  the  Scots  Nobility,  which  with  the  whole  Danif}  Army  were  rout- 
ed by  the  Saxons.     This  llmck  him  fo,  that  he  retir'd  among  the  Qil- 
dys  (which  were  as  the  Greek  Caloyers,  or  Romifli  Monks  at  this  day) 
and  there  bury'd  himfelf  alive.     After  him  was  Milcom,  Son  of      ry( : 
Donald  the  Third,  who  tho' a  good  Prince,  and  well  skill'd  in  the 
Arts  of  Peace,  was  flain  by  a  Confpiracy  of  thofe  to  whom  his  Virtue 
was  burdenfome.     His  SuccefTor  was  Indulf  (by  what  Title   I  find       yy. 
not)  who  fighting  with  the  Danes,  that  with  a  Navy  unexped:edly  came 
into  the  Frith,  was  flain.  Duf  his  Son  fucceeds,  famous  for  an  Accident,       7S. 
which  if  it  be  tme,  feems  nearly  diffant  from  a  Fable.     He  was  fud- 
denly  afBifted   by  a  fweating  Difeafe,    by  which  he  painfully  lan- 
guifh'd,  yet  no  body  could  find  the  caufe,  till  at  laft  a  Girl,  that  had 
fcatter'd  fome  words,  after  torments,  confell  that  her  Mother  and  fome 
other  women  had  made  an  Image  of  Wax,  which,  as  it  wafted,  the 
King  fliould  waffe,  by  fweating  much;  the   place  being   diligently 
fearch'd,  it  was  found  accordingly :  fo  the  Image  being  broke,  he  in- 
flantly  recover'd.     That  which  difturb'd  his  five  Years  Reign  was  the 
turbulency  of  the  Northern  People,  whom,  when  he  had  reduc'd  and 
taken,  with   intent  Xo  make  exemplary  Punifhment,  Donald  the 
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Commander  of  the  Caftle  of  Forres,  where  he  then  lay,    interceded 
for  feme  of  them  ;  but  being  repuls'd,  and  exafperated  by  his  Wife, 
after  he  had  made  all  his  Servants  drunk,  flew  him  in  his  Bed,  and 
bury'd  him  under  a  little  Bridge  (left  the  cutting  of  Turfs  might  dif- 
cover  a  Grave)  near  Kilros  Abbey ;  tho'  others  fay,  he  turn'd  afide  a 
River,  and  after  he  had  bury'd  him,  fuffer'd  it  to  take  its  former 
79.        Channel.     Culen    the  Son  of  Indulf,  by  the  Eledtion   of  Par- 
liament, or  Convention  of  the  People,  fucceeded,  good  only  in  this  one 
Action,  of  inquiring  and  punifliing  his  Predeceflbr's  Death ;  but  after, 
by  the  negledl  ofDifcipline,  and  the  exquifitenefsof  his  Vices,  became 
a  Monfter,  and  fo  continued  three  years,  till  being  weakned  and  ex- 
haufted  in  his  Body,  and  vext  with  perpetual  Difeafes,  he  was  fiim- 
mon'd  by  the  Parliament,  and  in  the  way  was  flain  by  a  Thane   (fo 
they  then  call'd  Lieutenants  of  Counties)  whofe  Daughter  he  had  ra- 
vilh'd. 
80.  THEN  came  Ke^^eth,  brother  to  Duf   (tho'  the  forepart  of 

his  Reign  was  totally  unlike  his)  who  being  invaded  by  the  Danes, 
beat  them  in  that  famous  Battle,  which  was  won  by  the  three  Hays, 
Husbandmen  (from    whom  all  the  Hays  now  give  three  Shields 
Gules)  who  with  their  Scythes  reinforc'd  the  loft  Battle ;  but  in  his  lat- 
ter time  he   loft  this  reputation,    by  poifoning  Milcolm  Son    of 
Duf,  to  preferve  the  Crown  for  a  Son  of  his  Name,  tho'    of  lels 
merit  (for  fays  Buchanan,    They  uj'e  to  choofe   the  fittefiy    itot   the 
nearejl)  which  being  done,  he  got  ordain'd  in  a  Parliament,  that  the 
Succeffion  fliould  be  lineal,  the  Son  fhould  inherit,  and  be  call'd  Prince 
of  Scots ;  and  if  he  were  a  Mincw,  be  govern'd  by  fome  wife  Man  (here 
comes  the  pretence  of  SuccelTion,  whereas  before  it  was  clearly  Eledive) 
and  at  fifteen  he  fliould  choofe  his  Guardian  himfelf     But  the  Divine 
Vengeance,   which  feldom,  even  this  life,  paffes  by  Murder,  over- 
took him ;  for  he  was  enfnar'd  by  a  Lady,  whofe  Son  he  had  caus'd 
to  be  executed,  and  flain  by  an  Arrow  out  of  an  Ambufli  flie  had  laid. 
Si.       Constant  in    the  Son  of  Culen,    notwithflanding   all    the    Ar- 
tifice of   Kenneth,  by  his  reafoning  againft  the  Adt,  perfuaded 
moft  of  the  Nobility  to   make  him  King,  fo  that  Milcolm   the 
Son  of  Kenneth   and  he  made  up  two  Factions,  which  tore   the 
Kingdom  J  till  at  length   Milcolm's  Baftard    Brother  (himfelf  be- 
ing in  England  aflTifting  the  Danes)  fought  him,  routed  his  Army,  and 
with  the  lofs  of  his  own  Life  took  away  his,  they  dying  of  mutual 
82,       Wounds.     Grime,  of  whofe  Birth  they  do  not  certainly  agree,  was 
chofen  by  the  Conftantinians,  who  made  a  good  Party  ;  but  at  the  In- 
tercefTion  of  Forard  (an  accounted   Rabbi  of  the  times)   they  at 
laft  agreed.  Grime  being  to  enjoy  the  Kingdom  for  his  Life,  after 
which  Milcolumb  fliould   fucceed,  his  Father's  Law  ftanding  in 
force.     But  he,  after  declining  into  Lewdnefs,  Cruelty  and  Spoil  (as 
Princes  dmnk  with  Greatnefs  and  Profperity  ufe  to  do)  the  People 
call'd  back   Milcolumb,  who   rather   receiving  Battle  than   giving 
it  (for  it  was  upon    Afcenflon-day,  his  principal  Holy-day)  routed 
his  Forces,  wounded  himfelf,  took  him,  pull'd  out  his  Eyes,  which 
altogether  made  an  end  of  his  Life,  all  Fadlions  and  Humours  being 
reconcil'd, 
g  MILCOLUMB,  who  with  various Formne  fought  many  fignal 

2'        Battles  with  the  Dajjes,  that  under  their  King  Su  eno  had  invaded  Scot- 
land, in  his  latter  time  grew  to  fuch  Covetoufnefs  and  Oppreflion,  that 

all 
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all  Authors  agree  he  was  murder 'd,  tho'  they  difagree  about  the  Man-' 
ner;  fome  fay  by  Confederacy  with  his  Servants;  fome  by  his  Kinfmeii 
and  Competitors ;  fome  by  the  Friends  of  a  Maid  whom  he  had  ra- 
rifh'd,  Donald  his  Grandchild  fuccceded,  a  good-natur'd  and  Sj.' 
inadtive  Prince,  who  with  a  Stratagem  of  fleepy  Drink  deftroy'd  a 
Danijh  Army,  that  had  invaded  and  diftrefs'd  him ;  but  at  laft  beine 
infnar'd  by  his  KInfoian  Mackbeth  (who  was  prick'd  forward  by- 
Ambition,  and  a  former  Vifion  of  three  Women  of  a  four  human 
fhape,  whereof  one  faluted  him  Thane  of  Angus,  another  Earl  of 
Murray,  the  third  King)  he  was  beheaded. 

THE  Severity  and  Cruelty  of  Mackbeth  was  fo  known,  gr 
that  both  the  Sons  of  the  murder'd  King  were  forc*d  to  retire  and 
yield  to  the  Times,  while  he  courted  the  Nobility  with  Largefles,  The 
firft  ten  Years  he  fpent  virtuoully,  but  the  Remainder  was  (o  favage  ' ' 
and  tyrannical,  that  Mac duf  Thane  of  Fife  fled  into  England  io 
Milcolm  Son  of  Donald,  who  by  his  Perfuafions,  and  the 
AfTiftance  of  the  King  of  Englatid,  enter'd  Scotland,  where  he  found 
fuch  great  Acceffions  to  his  Party,  that  Mackbeth  was  forc'd  to 
fly ;  his  Death  is  hid  in  fuch  a  Mifl;  of  Fables,  that  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known. 

M  I L  C  O  L  U  M  B,  the  third  of  that  Name,  now  being  quiedy  86. 
feated,  was  the  firfl  that  brought  in  thofe  gay  Inventions  and  Dift:inc- 
tions  of  Honours,  as  Dukes,  Marquefl"es,  (that  now  are  become  fo 
airy,  that  fome  carry  them  from  Places  to  which  they  have  as  little  Re- 
lation as  to  any  Ifland  in  America,  and  others  from  Cottages  and  Dove- 
cotes) his  firfl:  trouble  was  Forfar,  Mackbeth's  Son,  who  claim'd 
the  Crown,  but  was  foon  after  cut  off.  Some  War  he  had  with  that 
William  whom  we  call  falfly  the  Conqueror,  fome  with  his  own 
People,  which  by  the  Interceffion  of  the  Bifliops  were  ended.  At 
length  quarrelling  with  our  William  the  fecond,  he  laid  fiege 
to  Alnwick  Cafl:le,  which  being  forc'd  to  Extremity,  a  Knight  came 
out  with  the  Keys  on  a  Spear,  as  if  it  were  to  prefent  them  to  him, 
and  to  yield  the  Caflile ;  but  he,  not  with  due  heed  receiving  them, 
was  run  through  the  Eye  and  (lain.  Some  from  hence  derive  the 
Name  of  Piercy  (how  truly  I  know  not)  his  Son  and  Succeffor 
Edward  following  his  Revenge  too  hotly,  receiv'd  fome  Wounds, 
of  which  within  a  few  days  he  dy'd. 

DONALD  BANE  (that  is  in  Irifh,  White)  who  had  fled  in-  g-; 
to  the  Ifles  for  fear  of  Mackbeth,  promis'd  them  to  the  King  of 
Norway,  if  he  would  procure  him  to  be  King,  which  was  done  with 
cafe,  as  the  Times  then  fl:ood ;  but  this  Ufurper  being  hated  by  the 
People,  who  generally  lov'd  the  Memory  of  Milcolm,  they  fet 
Duncan,  Milcolm's  Bafl:ard,  againfl:  him,  who  forc'd  him  to  §g^ 
retire  to  his  Ifles.  Duncan  a  military  Man  fhew'd  himfelf  unfit 
for  Civil  Government;  fo  that  Donald,  waiting  all  Advantages, 
caus'd  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  reftor'd  himfelf:  But  his  Reign  was 
fo  turbulent,  the  Iflanders  and  E?2glip  invading  on  both  fides,  that 
they  call'd  in  Edgar  Son  of  Milcolm,  then  in  Eyigland,  who 
with  fmall  Afliftances  pofl"efl:  himfelf,  all  Men  deferting  Donald,  gg." 
who  being  taken  and  brought  to  the  King,  dy'd  in  Prifon.  Edgar. 
fecure  by  his  good  Qualities,  and  fl:rengthen'd  by  the  £;;^///7j  Alliance, 
fpent  nine  Years  virtuoufly  and  peaceably ;  and  gave  the  People  leave 
to  breath  and  reft,  after  fo  much  Trouble  and  Bloodflied.  His  Brother 
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Alexander,  firnam'd  Acer,  or  the  F/Vrcc,  fucceeded;  the  begin- 
ning of  whofe  Reign  being  difturb'd  by  a  Rebellion,  he  fpeedily  met 
them  at  the  Spey,  which  being  a  fwift  River,  and  the  Enemy  on  the 
other  fide,  he  ofFer'd  himfelf  to  ford  it  on  Horfeback :  but  Alexan- 
der Car  taking  the  Employment  from  him,  forded  the  River  with 
fuch  Courage,  that  the  Enemy  fled,  and  were  quiet  the  reft  of  his 
Reign.  Some  fay  he  had  the  Name  of  Acer,  becaufe  fome  Confpi- 
rators  being  by  the  Fraud  of  the  Chamberlain  admitted  into  his  Cham- 
ber, he  cafually  waking,  firfh  flew  the  Chamberlain,  and  after  him  fix 
of  the  Confpirators,  not  ceafing  to  purfue  the  reft,  till  he  had  flain 
moft  of  them  with  his  own  Hands :  this  with  the  building  of  fome 
Abbies,  and  feventeen  Year's  Reign,  is  all  we  know  of  him., 

^j  HIS  Brother  David  fucceeded,  one  whofe  profufe  Prodigality 

'       upon  the  Abbies  brought  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown  (fo  prevalent  was 

the  Superftition  of  thofe  Days)  almoft   to   nothing.     He  had  many 

Battles  with  our  Stephen  about  the  Title  of  Maud  the  Emprefsj 

and  having  loft  his  excellent  Wife  and  hopeful  Son  in  the  flower  of 

02.  their  Days,  he  left  the  Kingdom  to  his  Grandchildren,  the  eldeft 
whereof  was  Milcolumb  a  Ample  King,  baffl'd  and  led  up  and 
down  into  France  by  our  Henry  the  Second ;  which  brought  him  to 
fuch  contempt,  that  he  was  vex'd  by  frequent  Infurredlions,  efpecially 
them  of  Murray,  whom  he  almoft  extirpated.  The  latter  part  of  his 
Reign  was  fpent  in  building  Monafteries ;  he  himfelf  ty'd  by  a  Vow 
of  Chaftity,  would  never  marry,  but  left  for  his  Succeffor  his  Brother 

gx,  William,  who  expoftulating  for  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland, 
gave  occafion  for  a  War,  in  which  he  was  furpriz'd  and  taken,  but 
afterwards  releas'd  upon  his  doing  Homage  for  the  Kingdom  of  Scot- 
land  to  King  Henry,  of  whom  he  acknowledg'd  to  hold  it,  and 
putting  in  caution  the  Caftles  of  Roxboro  (once  ftrong,  now  nothing 
but  Ruins)  Barwic,  Edhiburg,  Sterlhig,  all  which  notwithftanding 
was  after  releas'd  by  Richard  Ci^ur  de  Lyon,  who  was  then  upon  an 
Expedition  to  the  Holy  War ;  from  whence  returning,  both  he  and 
David  Earl  of  Huntifigdon,  Brother  to  the  King  of  Scots,  were  ta- 
ken Prifoners.  The  reft  of  his  Reign  (except  the  rebuilding  of  St^ 
'Johnjlon,  which  had  been  deftroy'd  by  Waters,  whereby  he  loft  his 
eldeft  Son,  and  fome  Treaties  with  our  King  John)  was  little  worth 
Memory ;  only  you  will  wonder  that  a  Scotip  King  could  reign  forty 
nine  Years,  and  yet  die  in  peace. 

94.  ALEXANDER  his  Son  fucceeded,  famous  for  little,  except 

fome  Expeditions  againft  our  King  John,  fome  Infurre<flions,  and  a 

qr  Reign  two  Years  longer  than  his  Father's.  His  Son  was  the  third  of 
that  Name,  a  Boy  of  eight  Years  old,  whofe  Minority  was  infefted 
with  the  turbulent  Cumm  ins  ;  who  when  he  was  of  age,  being  call'd 
to  account,  not  only  refus'd  to  appear,  but  furpriz'd  him  at  Sterling, 
governing  him  at  their  pleafure.  But  foon  after  he  was  awak'd  by  a 
furious  Invafion  of  Acho  King  of  Norway  (under  the  pretence  of  fome 
Iflands  given  him  byMACKBETn)  whom  he  forc'd  to  accept  a  Peace, 
and  fpent  the  latter  part  amidft  the  Turbulencies  of  the  Priefts  (drunk 
at  that  time  with  their  Wealth  and  Eafe)  and  at  laft  having  feen  the 
continu'd  Funerals  of  his  Sons  David,  Alexander,  his  Wife, 
and  his  Daughter,  he  himfelf  with  a  flill  from  a  Horfc  broke  his  Neck, 
leaving  of  all  his  Race  only  a  Grandchild  by  his  Daughter,  which  dy'd 
foon  after. 

THIS 
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THIS  Man's  Family  being  extinguifli'd,  they  wcfe  forc'd  to  rui-f 
to  another  Line,  which,  that  we  may  Tee  how  happy  an   expedient 
immediate  Succeffion  is  for  the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom,  and  what  Mife- 
ries  it  prevents,  I  fhall,  as  briefly  and  as  pertinently  as  I  can,  let  down. 
DAVID,  Brother  to  K.  William,  had  three  Daughters,  Mar- 
garet marry'd  to  Allan  Lord  of  Galloway,  Isabel  marry'd  to 
Robert  Bruce  Lord  of  Annandale  and   Cleveland,  Ada  marry'd 
to  Henry  Hastings  Earl  oi Htmtingdon.     Now  Allan  begot  on 
his  Wife  Dornadilla,  marry'd  to  John  Baliol  afterwards  King 
o^ Scotland,  and  two  other  Daughters.     Bruce    on  his  Wife   got 
Robert    Bruce    Earl  of  Carick,    having    marry'd    the   Heretrix 
thereof.     As  for  Huntingdon  he  defifled  his  claim.     The  que- 
ftion  is,  whether  Baliol  in  right  of  the  eldefl  Daughter,  or  Bruce 
being  come  of  the  fecond  (but  a  Man)  fliould  have  the  Crown,  he 
being  in  the  fame  degree,  and  of  the  more  worthy  Sex.     The  Con- 
troverfy  being  tofl;  up  and  down,  at  laft  was    refer'd  to  Edward, 
the  firft  of  that  name.  King  of  England.     He  thinking  to  filh  in 
thefe  troubled  Waters,  flirs  up  eight  other  Competitors,  the  more  to 
entangle  the  Bufmefs,  and  with  twenty  four  Counfellors,  half  £«§-///Z'j 
half  Scots,  and  abundance  of  Lawyers  fit  enough  to  perplex  the  Mat- 
ter, fo  handled  the  Buhnefs,  after  cunning  delays,  that  at  length  he 
fecretly  tampers  with  Bruce  (who  was  then  conceiv'd  to  have  the 
better  right  of  the  Bufmefs)  that  if  he  would  acknowledge  the  Crown 
of  him,  he  would  adjudge  it  for  him ;  but  he  generoufly  anfwering^ 
that  he  valu'd  a  Crown  at  a  lefs  rate,  than  for  it  to  put  his  Country 
under  a  foreign  Yoke:  He  made  the  fame  Motion  to  Baliol,  who 
accepted  it ;  and  fo  we  have  a  King  again,  by  what  Right  we  all  fee  j 
but  it  is  good  reafon  to  think  that  Kings,  come  they  by  their  Power 
never  fo  unjuftly,  may  juflly  keep  it. 

BALIOL  having  thus  got  a  Crown,  as  unhappily  kept  it ;  for  no  g6. 
fooner  was  he  crown'd,  and  had  done  Homage  to  Edward,  but  the 
Abernethys  having  flain  Macduf  Earl  of  Fife,  he  not  only 
pardon'd  them,  but  gave  them  a  piece  of  Land  in  controverfy :  where- 
upon Macduf's  Brother  complains  againfl:  him  to  Edward,  who 
makes  him  rife  from  his  Seat  in  Parliament,  and  go  to  the  Bar :  He 
hereupon  enrag'd,  denies  Edward  affiflance  againfl  the  French,  and 
renounces  his  Homage.  Edward  immediately  comes  to  Berwicy 
takes  and  kills  feven  thoufand,  mofl  of  the  Nobility  of  Fife  and  Low- 
thian,  and  afterwards  gave  them  a  great  Defeat  at  Dunbar,  whofe 
Caftle  inftantly  furrender'd.  After  this  he  march'd  to  Montrofe,  where 
Baliol  refign'd  himfelf  and  Crown,  all  the  Nobihty  giving  Ho- 
mage to  Edward.  Baliol  is  fent  Prifoner  to  London,  and  from 
thence,  after  a  Year's  detention,  into  France.  While  Edward  was  pof^ 
feft  of  all  Scotland,  one  William  Wallace  arofe,  who  being 
a  private  Man  beflir'd  himfelf  in  the  Calamity  of  his  Country,  and 
gave  the  Fnglifti  feveral  notable  foils.  Edward  coming  again  with 
an  Army,  beat  him  that  was  already  overcome  with  Envy  and  Emula- 
tion as  well  as  Power  j  upon  which  he  laid  by  his  Command,  and  never 
afted  more,  but  only  in  flight  Incurfions.  But  the  Englijl:)  being  beaten 
at  Rojlin,  Edward  comes  in  again,  takes  Sterling,  and  makes  them 
all  render  Homage;  but  at  length  Bruce  feeing  all  his  Promifes  no- 
thing but  Smoke,  enters  into  League  with  Cummin  to  get  the  King- 
dom: but  being  betray 'd  by  him  to  Edward,  he  flab'd  Cummim 
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07.  atZ)/7^;«//-m,and  made  himfelf  King.  This  Man,  tho'  he  came  with  dif- 
advantage,  yet  wanted  neither  Patience,  Courage,  nor  Condudl ;  fo  that 
after  he  had  miferably  lurk'd  in  the  Mountains,  he  came  down,  and  ga- 
thering together  fome  Force,  gave  our  Edward  the  Second  fuch  a  De- 
feat near  Sferh'fig,  as  Scotlatid  never  gave  the  hke  to  our  Nation  :  and 
continu'd  the  War  with  various  fortune  with  the  Third,  till  at  laft  Age 
'  qQ  and  Leprofy  brought  him  to  his  Grave.  His  Son  David,  a  Boy  of 
'  eight  Years,  inherited  that  which  he  with  fo  much  danger  obtain'd, 
and  wifdom  kept.  In  his  Minority  he  was  govern'd  by  Thomas 
Randolf  Earl  o^  Murray,  whofe  feverity  in  punifliing  was  no  lefs 
dreaded  than  his  Valour  had  been  honoured.  But  he  foon  after  dying 
of  Poifon ;  and  Edward  Baliol,  Son  of  John,  coming  with  a 
Fleet,  and  ftrengthen'd  with  the  Affiftance  of  the  E?tglijh,  and  fome 
Robbers,  the  Governor  the  Earlof  M<?r  was  roiited,  fo  that  Baliol 
makes  himfelf  King,  and  David  was  glad  to  retire  into  France. 
Amidfl  thefe  Parties  (Edward  the  Third  backing  Baliol)  was 
Scotland  miferably  torn,  and  the  Bruges  in  a  manner  extinguifh'd, 
till  Robert  (after  King)  with  them  of  Argyle  and  his  own  Family 
and  Friends,  began  to  renew  the  claim,  and  bring  it  into  a  War 
again;  which  was  carried  on  by  Andrew  Murray  the  Governor, 
and  afterwards  by  himfelf:  So  that  David,  after  nine  Years  Banifh- 
ment,  durft  return,  where  making  frequent  Jncurfions,  he  at  length 
in  the  fourth  Year  of  his  return  march'd  into  Efiglatid,  and  in  the 
Biflioprick  of  Durham  was  routed,  and  fled  to  an  obfcure  Bridge, 
fhew'd  to  this  Day  by  the  Inhabitants.  There  he  was  by  John 
Copland  taken  Prifoner,  where  he  continu'd  nine  Years,  and  in  the 
thirty  ninth  Year  of  his  Reign  he  dy'd. 

ROBERT  his  Sifter's  Son,  whom  he  had  intended  to  put  by,  fuc- 
ceeds,  and  firft  brought  the  Stuarts  (which  at  this  Day  are  a  Plague 
to  the  Nation)  into  play.  This  Man  after  he  was  King,  whether  it 
were  Age  or  Sloth,  did  little ;  but  his  Lieutenants  and  the  Englifi  were 
perpetually  in  aftion.  He  left  his  Kingdom  to  John  his  Baftard  Son 
by  the  Lady  More  his  Concubine,  whom  he  marry'd,  either  to  legi- 
timate the  three  Children  (as  the  manner  was  then)  he  had  by  her,  or 
elfe  for  old  Acquaintance,  his  Wife  and  her  Hufband  dying  much  about 
IQj^  a  time.  This  John  would  be  crown'd  by  the  name  of  Robert 
(his  own,  they  fay,  being  unhappy  for  Kings)  a  wretched  inadive 
Prince,  lame,  and  only  govern'd  by  his  Brother  Walter,  who 
having  David  the  Prince  upon  complaint  of  fome  Exorbitancies  deli- 
ver'd  to  his  care,  caus'd  him  to  be  ftarv'd ;  upon  which  the  King  in- 
tending to  fend  his  Son  James  into  France,  the  Boy  was  taken  at 
Flamburg,  and  kept  by  our  Henry  the  Fourth :  upon  the  hearing  of 
which  his  Father  fwounded,  and  foon  after  dy'd.  His  Reign  was  me- 
morable for  nothing  but  his  breaking  with  George  Earl  of  March 
(to  whofe  Daughter,  upon  the  payment  of  a  great  part  of  her  Portion 
which  he  never  would  repay,  he  had  promis'd  his  Son  David 
for  a  Hufband)  to  take  the  Daughter  of  Douglas  who  had  a 
greater ;  which  occafion'd  the  Earl  of  March  to  make  many  inrodes 
with  our  Henry  Hotspur  j  and  a  famous  Duel  of  three  hun- 
dred Men  apiece,  whereof  on  the  one  fide  ten  remain'd,  and  on  the 
other  one,  which  was  the  only  way  to  appeafe  the  deadly  Feuds  of 
thefe  two  Families.  The  Interreign  was  govern'd  by  Robert, 
who  enjoying  the  Power  he  had  too  much  coveted,  little  minded  the 
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Liberty  of  his  Nephew,  only  he  fent  feme  Auxiliaries  into  France^ 
who,  they   fay,  behav'd   themfelves  worthily  ;  and  his  llothful    Son 
MoRDAC,  who   making  his  Sons  fo  bold  with    Indulgence,  that  one 
of  them  kill'd  a  Falcon  on  his  fill:,  which  he  deny'd  to  give  him :  he  in 
revenge  procur'd  the  Parliament  to  ranfom  the  King,  who  had  been 
eighteen  years  a  Prifoner,     This  James  was  the  firft  of  that  name, 
and  tho'  he  was  an  excellent  Prince,  yet  had  a  troublefome  Reign  ;  firfl, 
in  regard  of  a  great  Penfion  rais'd  for  his  Ranfom  ;  next,  for  domeftic 
Commotions;  and  laflly,  for  raifing  of  Money  j  which,  tho' the  Re- 
venue was  exhauiled,  was  call'd  Covetoufnefs.     This  having  offended 
Robert  Graham,  he  confpir'd  with  the  Earl  of  Athol^  flew  him 
in  his  Chamber,  his  Wife  receiving  two  wounds,  endeavouring  to  de- 
fend him. 

THIS  James  left  the  Second,  a  Boy  of  fix  years,  whofe  Infan-        . 
cy,  by  the  mifguidance  of  the   Governor,   made  a  miferable  People,  ^' 

and  betray 'd  the  Earl  Douglas  to  death,  and  almoft  all  that  great 
Family  to  ruin  ;  but  being  fupplanted  by  another  Earl  of  Douglas, 
the  King  in  his  juft  age  fuffer'd  Minority  under  him,  who  upon  dif- 
pleafure  rebel'd,  and  was  kill'd  by  the  King's  own  hand.  Afterwards 
having  his  middle  years  perpetually  molefted  with  civil  Broils,  yet  go- 
ing to  aflTifl:  the  Duke  oi  York  againft  Henry  the  Sixth,  he  was 
diverted  by  an  £;zg-///Z' Gentleman  that  counterfeited  himfelf  a  A^^^wa'o 
(which  I  mention  out  of  a  Manufcript,  becaufe  I  do  not  remember 
it  in  our  Stories)  and  broke  up  his  Army.  Soon  after  befieging  Kox- 
burg,  he  was  flain  by  the  burfling  of  a  Cannon  in  the  twenty  ninth 
year  of  his  Age. 

JAMES  the  Second  left  a  Boy  of  feven  Years,  governed  by  his  Mo-  • 

ther,  and  afterwards  by  the  Bo  YDS;  thro'  the  perfuafions  of  Aftrolo- 
gers  and  Witches,  to  whom  he  was  ftrongly  addidied,  he  declin'd  to 
Cruelty;  which  fo  inrag'd  the  Nobility,  that,  headed  by  his  Son,  they 
confpired  againft  him,  routing  his  Forces  near  Sterling,  where  he  flying 
to  a  Mill,  and  asking  for  a  ConfeflTor,  a  Priefl:  came,  who  told  him, 
that  tho  he  was  no  good  Priefi,  yet  he  was  a  good  Leech,  and  with  that 
ftab'd  him  to  the  heart.  A  Parliament  approv'd  his  death,  and  order'd 
Indemnities  to  all  that  had  fought  againfl;  him. 

JAMES  the  Fourth,  a  Boy  of  fifteen  Years,  is  made  King,  go- 
vern'd  by  the  Murderers  of  his  Father;  a  prodigal,  vainglorious  Prince,  ^' 

flain  at  Floddon  Field,  or,  as  fome  fuppofe,  at  Kelfy  by  the  Humes, 
which  (as  the  Manufcript  alledges)  feems  more  probable,  in  regard 
that  the  Iron  Belt  (to  which  he  added  a  Ring  every  Year)  which  he 
wore  in  repentance  for  the  death  of  his  Father,  was  never  found,  and 
there  were  many,  the  day  of  Battle,  habited  like  him.  His  Succeflbr 
was  his  Son  James,  the  Fifth  of  that  name,  a  Boy  of  not  above  two 
years  of  age ;  under  whofe  Minority,  what  by  the  mifgovernment  of  j^g^ 
Tutors,  and  what  by  the  Factions  of  the  Nobility,  Scotland  was  waA- 
ed  almoft;  into  Famine  and  Solitude :  however  in  his  juft:  Age  he  prov'd 
an  induftrious  Prince,  yet  could  not  fo  fatisfy  the  Nobility,  but  that  he 
and  they  continued  in  a  mutual  heat,  till  that  barbarous  execution  of 
young  Hamilton  fo  fill'd  him  with  Remorfe,  that  he  dream'd  he 
came  and  cut  off  his  two  Arms  and  threaten'd  after  to  cut  off  his 
Head.  And  he  difpleas'd  the  People  fo  much,  that  he  could  not  make  . 
his  Army  fight  with  the  Englip^  then  in  Scotland ;  whereupon  he  dy'd 
of  grief,  having  firft  heard  the  death  of  his  two  Sons,  who  dy'd  at  the 
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inrtant  of  his  t)ream,  and  leaving  a  Daughter  of  five  days  oldj  whom 
he  never  faw. 
107.  THIS  was  that  Mary   under  whofe  Minority  (by   the  weak- 

nefsof  the  Governor,  and  ambition  of  the  Cardinal)  the  Kingdom 
felt  all  thofe  Woes  that  are  threaten'd  to  them  whofe  King  is  a 
Child ;  till  at  length  the  prevalency  of  the  EngUfJo  Arms  (awak'd  for 
her  caufe)  brought  the  great  defign  of  fending  her  into  France  to  per- 
fedlion :  So  at  five  Years  old  fhe  was  tranfported,  and  at  fifteen  mar- 
ry'd  to  the  Dolphin  Francis,  after  King;  while  her  Mother,  a 
Dauo-hter  of  the  Guise,  in  her  Regency,  exercis'd  all  Rage  againfh 
the  Profeffors  of  the  pure  Religion  then  in  the  dawn.  Francis  af- 
ter two  Years  left  her  a  childlefs  Widow,  fo  that  at  eighteen  flie  re- 
turn'd  into  Scotland  to  fucceed  her  Mother  (then  newly  dead)  in  her 
Exorbitancies. 

I  HAD  almofl  forgot  to  tell,  that  this  young  Couple  in  the 
tranfport  of  their  nuptial  Solemnities  took  the  Arms  and  Title  o'i.  'Eng- 
land; which  indifcreet  Ambition  we  may  fuppofe  firft  quicken'd  the 
iealoufy  of  Elizabeth  againfl  her,  which  after  kindl'd  fo  great 
a  flame. 

I N  Scotland  fhe  fliew'd  what  a  flrange  influence  loofe  Education 
has  upon  Youth,  and  the  weaker  Sex.  All  the  French  Efl^eminacies 
came  over  with  her,  and  the  Court  lofl  that  little  Severity  which  was 
left.  David  Riz  10,  an //^//rf?/ Fidler,  was  the  only  Favourite,  and 
it  is  too  much  fear'd,  had  thofe  enjoyments  which  no  Woman  can  give 
but  flie  that  gives  away  her  Honour  and  Chaflity. 

BUT  a  little  after,  Henry  Lord  T)arnly  coming  with  Mat- 
thew Earl  of  Lenox,  his  Father,  into  Scotland,  fliecafl  an  Eye  upon 
him,  and  mari-y'd  him.  Whether  it  were  to  flrengthen  her  preten- 
lion  to  England,  he  being  come  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Daughter, 
as  we  fliall  tell  anon,  or  to  colour  her  Adulteries,  and  hide  the  fhame  of 
an  Impregnation  (tho'  fome  have  whifper'd,  that  fhe  never  conceiv'd, 
and  that  the  Son  was  fuppofitious)  or  fome  Phrenzy  of  Affedion 
drew  her  that  way ;  certain  it  is  flie  loon  declin'd  her  AfFedlion  to  her 
Hufband,  and  increas'd  it  to  Davi  d  (he  being  her  perpetual  Com- 
panion at  board,  and  managing  all  Affairs,  while  the  King  with  a  con- 
temptible Train  was  fent  away)  infomuch  that  fome  of  the  Nobility 
that  could  not  digell;  this,  enter'd  a  Confpiracy,  which  the  King  head- 
ed, and  flew  him  in  her    Chamber. 

THIS  turn'd  all  her  negledl  of  the  King  into  rage,  fo  that  her 
chiefefl  bufinefs  was  to  appeafe  her  Favourite's  Ghofl  with  the  flaughter 
of  her  Husband ;  poifon  was  firft  attempted,  but  it  being  (it  feems) 
too  weak,  or  his  Youth  overcoming  it,  that  expedlation  fail'd.  But 
the  Devil  and  Bothwel  fiirnifli'd  her  with  another  that  fucceeded; 
flie  fo  entices  him,  being  fo  fick  that  they  were  forc'd  to  bring  him  in  a 
Horfe-litter  to  Edinburg,  where  flie  cherifli'd  him  extremely,  till  the 
credulous  young  Man  began  to  lay  a  fide  fufpicion,  and  to  hope  better: 
So  fhe  puts  him  into  a  niinous  houfe  near  the  Palace,  from  whence  no 
news  can  be  had,  brings  in  her  own  bed,  and  lies  in  the  houfe  with 
him ;  and  at  length  when  the  defign  was  ripe,  caufes  him  one  Sunday 
night,  with  his  Servant,  to  be  flrangl'd,  thrown  out  of  the  "Window, 
and  the  houie  to  be  blown  up  with  Gunpowder,  her  own  rich  Bed 
,  having  been  before  fecretly  convey 'd  away.  This  and  other  perfor- 
mances made  her  favour  upon  Bothwel,  fo  hot,  that  flie  mufl  marry 
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him ;  the  only  obflacle  was,  he  had  a  Wife  already ;  but  flie  was 
compel'd  to  fue  for  a  Divorce,  which  (fo  great  Perfons  being  con- 
cern'd)  it  was  a  wonder  it  lliould  be  granted  fo  long  as  ten  daySi 
Well,  fhe  marries;  but  the  more  honeft  Nobility  amaz'd  atthofe  Ex- 
orbitancies,  affemble  together,  and  with  Arms  in  their  Hands  begin  to 
expoflulate.  The  new  married  Couple  are  forc'd  to  make  back  South- 
wards ;  where  finding  but  flender  Affiftance,  and  the  Queen  fooliflily 
coming  from  Dunbar  to  Leith,  was  glad  at  lall  to  delay  a  Parly  till 
her  dear  was  efcap'd ;  and  then  (clad  in  an  old  tatter'd  coat)  to  yield 
herfelf  a  Prifoner. 

BEING  brought  to  Edinburgh  and  us'd  rather  with  hate  of  her 
former  Enormities,  than  Pity  of  her  prefent  Fortune,  fhe  received  a 
Meflage,  that  flie  muft  either  relign  the  Crown  to  her  vSon  James 
(that  was  born  in  the  time  of  her  Marriage  with  Darnly)  or  elfe 
they  would  proceed  to  another  Eleftion,  and  was  forc'd  to  obey.  So 
the  Child  then  in  his  Cradle  was  acknowledg'd  James  the  Sixth,  bet-  io8i 
ter  known  afterwards  by  the  Title  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  wretched  Mother  flying  after  into  England,  was  entertain'd 
(tho'  with  a  Guard)  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  after  that  being 
fuborn'd  by  the  Papifts,  and  exafperated  by  the  Guizes,  fhe  enter'd 
into  Plots  and  Machinations,  fo  inconfillent  with  the  Safety  of  England, 
that  by  an  Adl  of  Parliament  flae  was  condemned  to  death,  which  flie 
receiv'd  by  a  Hatchet  at  Fotheringay  Caflle. 

THE  Infancy  of  her  Son  was  attended  with  thofe  domeflic  Evils 
that  accompany  the  Minority  of  Kings,  In  his  Youth  he  took  to  Wife 
the  Daughter  of  Demnark  (a  Woman  I  hear  little  of,  faving  the  Cha- 
r-after Sa  lust  gives  Sempronia,  that  flie  could  dance  better  than 
became  a  virtuous  Woman)  with  whom  he  fuppofing  the  Earl  Gowry 
too  much  in  League,  caus'd  him  and  his  Brother  to  be  flain  at  their 
own  Houfe  whither  he  was  invited  ;  he  giving  out,  that  they  had  an 
intent  to  murder  him ;  and  that  by  Miracle  and  the  Afllftance  of  fome 
Men  (whom  he  had  inflrudled  for  that  purpofe,  and  taught  their  tale) 
he  efcap'd.  For  this  Deliverance  (or  to  fay  better,  AffalTination)  he 
blafphem'd  God  with  a  folemn  Thankfgiving  once  a  Year  all  the  Re- 
mainder of  his  Life. 

WELL  had  it  been  for  us,  if  our  Forefathers  had  laid  hold  of  that 
happy  opportunity  of  Elizabeth's  Death  (in  which  theTEUTHORS 
took  a  period)  to  have  perform'd  that  which,  perhaps  in  due  punifli- 
ment,  has  cofl  us  fo  much  Blood  and  Sweat;  and  not  have  bow'd 
under  the  Sway  of  a  Stranger,  difdain'd  by  the  mofl  generous  and  v/ife 
at  that  time,  and  only  fupported  by  the  Fadlion  of  fome,  and  the  Sloth 
of  others ;  who  brought  but  a  flender  Title,  and  (however  the  flat- 
tery of  the  times  cry'd  him  up  for  a  Solomon)  weak  Commendations 
for  fuch  an  Advancement. 

HIS  Title  fl:ood  thus,  Margaret,  eldefl:  Daughter  to  Hen- 
ry the  Seventh,  was  marry'd  to  James  the  Fourth,  whofe  Son 
James  the  Fifth  had  Mary  the  Mother  of  James  the  Sixth, 
Margaret  after  her  firfl  Hufband's  death,  marries  Archibald 
Douglas  Earl  of  Angus,  who  upon  her  begot  Margaret 
Wife  of  Matthew  Earl  of  L^/zcx,  and  Mother  of  that  Henry 
Darnly,  whofe  tragical  End  we  juft  now  menticn'd.  Now  upon 
this  flender  Title,  and  our  internal  Difl"enfions  (for  ihe.  CccihaHs 
and  EJfexians^  for  feveral   ends,  made   perpetual  Applications)  got 
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Jammy  from  a  Revenue  of  30000/.  to  one  of  almoft  two  Millions, 
tho'  there  were  others  that  had  as  fair  pretences  (and  what  elfe  can  any 
of  them  make  ?)  the  Statute  of  25.  Edw.  3.  exprefly  excluding  Fo- 
reigners from  the  Crown:  and  fo  the  Children  of  Charles  Bran- 
don by  Mary  the  fecond  Daughter,  Dowager  of  France,  being 
next  to  come  in.  And  the  Lady  Arabella  being  fprung  from  a 
third  Hufband  (the  Lord  Stuart)  of  the  faid  Margaret,  and 
by  a  Male  Line,  carry'd  furely  fo  formidable  a  pretenfion  (it  Ihould 
feem)  that  even  that  Iniquity  which  was  perfonally  inherent  to  her, 
made  her  days  very  unhappy,  and  for  moft  part  captive,  and  her 
death  ('tis  thought)  fomewhat  too  early ;  fo  cruel  are  the  Perfecu- 
tions  of  cowardly  Minds,  even  againft  the  weakeft  and  moft  unproted:- 
ed  Innocence. 

AND  indeed  his  Right  to  the  Crown  was  fo  unfatisfadlory  even  to 
the  moft  judicious  of  thofe  days,  that  Toby  Matthews  having 
fuit  about  fome  Privileges  which  he  claim'd  to  his  Bifhoprick  (which 
was  then  Durham)  wherein  the  King  oppos'd  him ;  and  having  one 
day  ftated  the  Cafe  before  fome  of  his  Friends,  who  feem'd  to  approve 
of  it;  yes,  fays  he,  I  could  wifli  he  had  but  half  fo  good  a  Title  to 
the  Crown.  And  'tis  known  that  fome  Speeches  of  Sir  Walter 
Rawley,  too  generous  and  Englifh  for  the  times,  was  that  which 
brought  him  to  Trial  and  Condemnation  for  a  feign 'd  Crime ;  and  af- 
terwards fo  facilitated  that  barbarous  Defign  of  Gundamar,  to  cut 
off  his  Head  for  a  Crime,  for  which  he  was  condemn'd  fourteen  Years 
before,  and  which  by  the  CommifTions  he  after  receiv'd  (according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  greateft  Law- 
yers) was  in  Law  pardon'd. 

THIS  may  appear  befides  our  purpofe ;  but  we  could  not  fever 
this  Confideration,  unlefs  we  would  draw  him  with  a  half  face,  and 
leave  as  much  in  umbrage  as  we  expreft.     That  which  moft  foiem- 
niz'd  his  Perfon  was,  firft  the  Confideration  of  his  adhering   to  the 
Proteftant  Religion  ;  whereas  we  are  to  confider  tbr.t  thofe  flight  Ve- 
litations  he  had  with  Bellarntin  and  the  RcfKani/is,  tended  rather 
to  make  his  own  AuthoiiLy  more  intrinficall)'  ini'enfe  and  venerable, 
than  to  confute  any  thing  they  faid  :  for  he  had  before  fhak'd  them  off 
as  to  foreign  Jurifdiftion  ;  and  for  matter  of  Popery,   it  appear 'd  in  his 
latter  time  that  he  was  no  luch  enemy  to  it,  both  by  his  own  com- 
pliances with  the  Spanifi  Ambafladors ,    the  defign  of  the  Spanijh 
Match  (in  which   his  Son  was  perfona'lv   embark'd)  and  the   flow 
Affiftances  fent  to  his  Daughter,  in  whofe  fafety  and  proted:ion  Pro- 
teftantifm  was  at  that  time  fo  much  concern'd, 

FOR  his  Knowledge,  he  had  fome  glancings  and  niblings,  which 
the  Severity  of  the  excellent  Buchanan  forc'd  into  him  in  his 
younger  time,  and  after  Converfation  fomewhat  polifti'd.  But  tho'  I 
bear  not  (o  great  a  contempt  to  his  other  Works,  as  Ben  Johnson 
did  to  his  Poetry,  yet  if  they  among  many  others  were  going  to  the 
fire,  they  would  not  be  one  of  the  firft  I  fliould  refcue,  as  poffibly  ex- 
pedting  a  more  fevere  and  refin'd  Judgment  in  many  others ;  and  know- 
ing that  he  t]:;at  had  fo  many  able  Wits  at  command,  might  eafily  give 
their  Oracles  thro'  his  Mouth.  But  fuppofe  the  things  generous  and  fit 
to  live  (as  I  am  not  yet  convlnc'd)  yet  what  commendation  is  this  to 
a  King,  who  fliould  have  other  bufinefs  than  fpinning  and  weaving  fine 
Theories,  and  engaging  in  School  Chicjuaneries  ?  which  was  well  un- 
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derftood  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  hearing  feme  Men  celebrate  htm 
withthefe  Attributes;  yes  (anfwer'd  he,  very  tartly)  H^-zi  a  fine  Kin"^ 
afid writes  little  Books. 

'TIS  true,  he  was  a  good  Drol,  and  poflibly  after  Greece  Wine 
fomewhat  faftious :  But  of  his  fubflantial  and  heroic  Wifdom  I  have 
not  heard  any  great  In  fiances.  He  himfelf  us'd  to  brag  of  his  King-- 
crajty  which  was  not  to  render  his  People  happy,  and  to  profecute  the 
ends  of  a  good  King,  but  to  feme  up  the  Prerogative,  divert  Parlia- 
ments from  the  due  difquifition  and  profecution  of  their  Freedoms,  and 
to  break  them  up  at  pleafure ;  and  indeed  his  parting  with  the  Cautio- 
nary Towns  of  the  Low  Coiwtries,  and  that  for  fo  fmall  a  Sum,  fliew'd 
him  a  Perfon  not  fo  quickfighted,  or  unfit  to  be  over-reach'd. 

F  O  R  his  peaceable  Reign,  honourable  and  jufl  Quarrels  he  wanted 
not ;  but  floth  and  cowardice  witheld  him  :  and  indeed  the  eafe 
and  luxury  of  thofe  times  fomented  and  nourifh'd  thofe  lurking  and 
peftilent  humours,  which  afterwards  fo  dangeroufly  broke  out  ia  his 
Son's  Reign. 

WE  fliall  not  trouble  his  Afhes  with  the  mention  of  his  perfonal 
Faults;  only,  if  we  may  compare  GodV,  Judgments  with  apparent 
Sins,  we  may  find  the  latter  end  of  his  Life  neither  fortunate  nor  com- 
fortable to  him.     His  Wife  diftafled  by  him,  and  feme  fay,  languifliing 
of  a  foul  Difeafe ;  his  eldeft  Son  dying  with  too  violent  fymptoms  of 
Poifon,  and  that,  as  is  fear'd,  by  a  hand  too  much  ally'd  ;  his  fecond 
(againft  whom  he  ever  had  a  fecret  antipathy)  fcarce  return'd  from    a 
mad  and  dangerous  Voyage;  his  Daughter  (all  that  was  left  of  that 
Sex)  banifli'd,  with  her  numerous  Ifiiie,  out  of  her  Hufband's  Do- 
minion, and  living  in  miferable  Exile ;  and  laftly,  himfelf  dying  of  a 
violent  death  by   Poifon,  in  which  his  Son  w^as  more  than  fufpedled  to 
have  a  hand,   as    may  be  infer'd  from  Buckingham's  Plea,  that 
he  did  it  by  the  Command  of  the  Prince,  and  Charles's  diflblution  of 
the  Parliament  that  took  in  hand  to  examine  it;  and  laftly,  his  indif- 
ferency  at  Buckingham  s  death  (tho'  he  pretended  all  love  to  him  alive) 
as  glad  to  be  rid  of  fo  dangerous  and  fo  confiderable  a  Partner  of  his 
Guilt.     Yet  the  miter'd  Parafites  of  thole  times  could  fay,  that   one 
went  to  Heaven  in  Noah's  Ark,  the  other  in  Eli/ha's  Chariot,  he  dy- 
ing of  a  pretended  Fever,  flie  (as  they  faid)  of  a  Dropfy. 

CHARLES  having  now  obtain'd  his  Brothers  Inheritance,  car-       jqq 
ry'd  himfelf  in  managing  of  it  like  one  that  gain'd  it  as  he  did.     The 
firft  of  his  Ad:s  was  that  glorious  attempt  upon  the  lUt  of  Rhee.     The 
next,  that  Noble  and  Chriflian  betraying  of  Rochel,  and  confequently 
in  a  manner  the  whole  Proteftant  Intereft  in  France,     The  middle  of 
the  Reign  was  heightening  of  Prerogative  and  Prelacy,  and  conform- 
ing our  Churches  to  the  pattern  of  i2(JOTf ;  till  at  laft  jufl  Indignation 
brought  his  Subjedls  of  Scotland  into  England^  and  fo  forc'd  him  to 
call  a  Parliament :  which  tho'  he  fliamelelsly  fays  in  the  firft  line  of  the 
Book,  call'd  his,  was  out  of  his  own  inclination  to  Parliaments^  yet  how 
well  he  lik'd  them,  may  appear  by  his  firft  tampering  with  his  own 
Army  in  the  North,  to  furprize  and  difTolve  them ;  then  with   the 
Scots,  who  at  that  time  were  Court  proof;  then  raifing  up  the  Irij]} 
Rebellion,  which  has  wafted  millions  of  Lives;  and  laftly,  his  open 
fecefTion  from  Weflminjler,  and  hoftility  againft  the  tv/o  Houfes,  which 
maintain'd  a  firfland  lecond  fharp  War,  that  had  almoft  ruin'd  the 
Nation,  had  not  Providence  in  a  manner  immediately  interpos'd  and 
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'reJcu'd  us  to  Liberty,  and  made  us  fuch  fignal  Inftruments  of  his  Ven- 
geance, that  all  wicked  Kings  may  tremble  at  the  example. 

I N  a  word,  never  was  man  fo  refolute  and  obflinate  in  a  Tyranny  ; 
never  People  more  ftrangely  befotted  with  it.  To  paint  the  Image  of 
David  with  his  face,  and  blafphemoufly  to  parallel  him  with 
Christ,  would  make  one  at  firft  thought  think  him  a  Saint:  But 
to  compare  his  Proteflations  and  Anions ;  his  Aftions  of  the  Day,  his 
Actions  of  the  Night ;  his  Proteftant  Religion,  and  his  courting  of 
the  Pope ;  and  obedience  to  his  Wife  ;  we  m/ay  juftly  fay,  he  was  one 
of  the  the  molt  confummate  in  the  Arts  of  Tyranny  that  ever  was.  And 
it  could  be  no  other  than  God's  hand  that  arrefted  him  in  the  height  of 
his  Defigns  and  Greatnefs,  and  cut  off  him  and  his  Family,  making 
good  his  own  Imprecations  on  his  own  Head. 

OUR  Scene  is  again  in  Scotland,  which  has  accepted  his  Son,  whom 
for  diftinftion  fake  we  will  be  content  to  call  Charles  the  Second. 
Certainly  thefe  People  were  ftrangely  blind  as  to  God's  Judgment  per- 
petually pour'd  out  upon  a  Family;  or  elfe  wonderfully  addicted  to 
their  own  Intereft,  to  admit  thefpray  of  fuch  a  flock ;  one  that  has 
fo  little  to  commend  him,  and  fo  great  improbability  to  further  their 
Defigns  and  Happinefs;  a  Popifh  Education,  if  not  Rehgion  too, 
however  for  the  prefent  he  may  feem  to  dilTemble  it ;  France,  the  Je- 
fuits,  and  his  Mother,  good  means  of  fuch  an  improvement ;  the  dan- 
gerous Maxims  of  his  Father,  befides  the  Revenge  he  owes  his  Death, 
of  which  he  will  never  totally  acquit  the  Scots  ;  his  Hate  to  the  whole 
Nation;  his  Senfe  of  Montrose's  Death;  his  backwardnefs  to 
come  to  them  till  all  other  means  fail'd  (both  his  foreign  beg'd  Affiflan- 
ces,  his  Propofitions  to  the  Pope,  and  Commiffions  to  Montrose) 
and  laflly,  his  late  running  away  to  his  old  Friends  in  the  North :  fo 
that  any  man  may  fee  his  prefent  compliance  to  be  but  hiftrionical  and 
forc'd,  and  that  as  foon  as  he  has  led  them  into  the  Snare,  and  got 
power  into  his  own  hands,  fo  as  that  he  may  appear  once  more  bare- 
fac'd,  he  will  be  a  fcourge  upon  them  for  their  grofs  Hypocrily,  and 
leave  them  a  fad  inflance  to  all  Nations,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  efpoufe 
fuch  an  Intereft,  againft  which  God  with  fo  vifible  and  fevere  a  hand 
does  fight,  carry'd  on  by  and  for  the  fupport  of  a  tyrannizing  Nobility 
and  Clergy,  and  wherein  the  poor  People  are  blindly  led  on  by  thofe 
afrighting  (but  falfe  and  ungrounded)  pretenfions  of  Perfidy  and 
Perjury,  and  made  inftrumental  with  their  own  Eilates  and  Blood  to- 
wards inflaving  and  ruining  themfelves. 
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The  Introduction,  or  Order  of  the  Worh. 

Pliny'/  De-  ^^^\,  C  E  A  N  A  IS  faluted  by  the  Panegyrift  after  this  manner ;  O 
fcription  of  m  ^  the  7T7oJi  bkfi  andjoftimate  of  all  Countries^  OCEANA! 
Oceana.  S  ^  How  dejer-vedty  has  Nature  with  the  Bounties  of  Heaven  atid 
^^^-^  Earth  indiid  thee  ?  Thy  ever-fruitful  Womb  not  clos'd  ivith 
Ice,  nor  difj'olvd  by  the  raging  Star :  where  Ceres  and  Bacchus 
are  perpetual  'Twins.  Thy  Woods  are  not  the  Harbour  of  devouring  Bea/is, 
nor  thy  continual  Verdure  the  ambuflj  of  Serpents,  but  the  food  of  innu- 
merable Herds  and  Flocks  prefe?iti?ig  thee  their  Shepherdefs  with  dif  ended 
Dugs,  or  golden  Fleeces.  T^he  Wings  of  thy  Night  involve  thee  7iot  in 
the  horror  of  Darknefs,  but  have  Jlill  feme  white  feather ;  afjd  thy  Day 
is  (that  for  which  we  efleem  Life)  the  longefi.  But  this  Extafy  of  Pliny 
(as  is  obferv'd  by  Bertius)  feems  to  allude  as  well  to  Marpefia  and 
Patmpea,  now  Provinces  of  this  Common-wealth,  as  to  Oceana  it  felf. 
The  Nature  of  TO  fpcak  of  thc  People  in  each  of  thefe  Countries,  this  of  Oceana^ 
the  People,  for  fo  foft  a  one,  is  the  mofl  martial  in  the  whole  World.  Let  States 
that  aim  at  Greatnefs  (fays  Verulamius)  take  heed  how  their  Nobility 
atid  Gentlemen  jnultiply  too  faf,for  that  makes  the  common  Subject  grow 
to  be  a  Peafant  arid  bafe  Swain  driven  out  of  heart,  and  in  effedl  but  a 
Gentleman  s  Labourer ;  jujl  as  you  may  fee  in  Coppice  Woods,  if  you  leave 
the  Staddels  too  thick,  you  floall  never  have  clean  Underwood,  but  Shrubs 
and  Bujloes :  So  in  Countries,  if  the  Gentlemen  be  too  many,  the  Commons 
will  be  bafe ;  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that  at  lafl,  that  not  the  hutt- 
dredth  Poll  will  be  ft  for  a  Helmet,  fpecially  as  to  the  Infantry,  which 
is  the  Nerve  of  an  Army,  and  fo  there  will  be  great  Population  and  lit- 
tle Strength.  Ibis  of  which  Ifpeak  has  been  no  where  better  feen  than  by 
comparitig  ^Oceana  afid  Yrzncc,  whereof  Oceana,  tho'  far  lefs  in  Ter- 
ritory and  Population,  has  been  neverthelef  an  overjnatch,  in  regard  the 
middle  People  of  Oceana  make  good  Soldiers,  which  the  Peafants  in 
France  do  not.  In  which  Words  Verulamius  (as  Machiavel. 
has  done  before  him)  harps  much  upon  a  firing  which  he  has  not  per- 
fedlly  tun'd,  and  that  \?,  tho.  balance  of  Dominion  or  Property  :  as  it  fol- 
lows more  plainly  in  his  )^x2Xit  of  the  profound  and  admirable  device  of 
Panurgus  King  0/ Oceana,  /;/  making  Farms  and  Houfes  of  Hiifban- 
dry  of  a  Standard;  that  is,  jnaintain  d  with  fuch  a  Proportion  of  Land 
to  than,  as  may  breed  a  fubjedi  to  live  in  convenient  plenty,  a?id  no  fer- 
vile  condition,  and  to  keep  the  Plow  in  the  Hand  of  the  owners,  and  not 
mere  hirelings.  And  thus  indeed  (fays  \\s)  you  flmll  attain  to  Virgil's 
Character  *  which  he  gives  of  ant  lent  Italy. 

BUT  the  Tillage  bringing  up  a  good  Soldiery,  brings  up  a  good 
Common-wealth ;  which  the  Author  in  the  praife  of  Panurgus  did 
not  mind,  nor  Panurgus  in  deferving  that  praife:  for  where  the 
owner  of  the  Plov/  comes  to  have  the  Sword  too,  he  will  ufe  it  in  de- 
fence of  his  own  ;  whence  it  has  happen'd  that  the  People  of  Oceana  in 
proportion  to  their  property  have  been  always  free.    And  the  Genius  of 
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this  Nation  has  ever  had  fome  refemblance  with  that  of  antient  Ifa/y\, 
which  was  wholly  addided  to  Common-wealths,  and  where  Rn^ne 
came  to  make  the  greatefl  account  of  her  ruftic  Tribes    and  to  call 
her  Confuls  from  the  Plow ;  for  in  the  way  of  Parliaments    which 
was  the  Government  of  this  Realm,  Men  of  Country-lives  have  becri 
ftill  intrufted  with  the  greateft  Affiiirs,  and  the  People  have  conftant- 
ly  had  an  averfion  to  the  ways  of  the  Court.     Ambition  lovino-  to  be 
gay  and  to  fawn,  has  been  a  Gallantry  iook'd  upon  as  having  fomething 
in  it  of  the  Livery ;  and   Hufbandry,   or  the  Country  way  of  Life 
tho'  of  a  groffer  fpinning,  as  the  befl  Stuff  of  a  Common-wealth,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  fuch  a  one  being  the  mofl obftinate Allertrefs 
of  her  Liberty,  and  the   leaft  fubjed:  to  Innovation  or  Turbulency, 
Wherefore  till  the  Foundations  (as  will  be  hereafter  fliew'd)  were  re- 
mov'd,  this  People  was  obferv'd  to  be  the  leaft  fubjeft  to  Shakings  and 
Turbulency  of  any :  Whereas  Common-wealths,  upon  which  the  Ci- 
ty Life  has  had  the  ftronger  influence,  as  Athetis,  have  feldom  or  ne- 
ver been  quiet ;  but  at  the  beft  are  found  to  have  injur'd  their  own 
Bufmefs  by  over-doing  it.     Whence  the  Urban  Tribes  of  Rome,  con- 
filling  of  the  Tiirba  forenfis,  and  Libcrtins   that   had   received  their 
Freedom  by  manumiffion,  were  of  no  Reputation  in  comparifon  of 
the  Ruftics.    It  is  true,  that  with  Venice  it  may  feem  to  be  otherwifej 
in  regard  the  Gentlemen  (for  fo  are  all  fuch  call'd  as  have  a  Right  to 
that  Government)  are  wholly  addifted  to  the  City  Life :  but  then  the 
liirba  forenfis,  the  Secretaries,  Cittadmi,  with  the  reft  of  the  Populace, 
are  wholly  excluded.  Otherwife  a  Common-wealth,  confifting  but  of 
one  City,  would  doubtlefs  be  ftormy,  in  regard  that  Ambition  would 
be  every  Man's  Trade:  but  where  it  confifts  of  a  Country,  the  Plow 
in  the  Hands  of  the  owner  finds  him  a  better  Calling,  and  produces  the 
moft  innocent  and  fteddy  Genius  of  a  Common- wealth,  fuch  as  is  that 
of  Oceana. 

MARPESIA,  being  the  Northern  part  of  the  jfame  Ifland,   is  ne  Natui-i  if 
the  dry  Nurfe  of  a  populous  and  hardy  Nation,  but  where  the  Stad-  the  Marpe- 
dels  have  been  formerly  too  thick :  whence  their  Courage  anfwer'd  not  ^'^"^' 
their  Hardinefs,  except  in  the  Nobility,  who  govern'd  that  Country 
much  after  the  manner  of  Poland;  but  that  the  King  was  not  eledive 
till  the  People  receiv'd  their  Liberty,  the  Yoke  of  the  Nobility  being 
broke  by  the  Common-wealth  of  Oceana,  which  in  grateful  return  is 
thereby  provided  with  an  inexhauftible  Magazine  of  Auxiliaries. 

P  A  N  O  P  E  A,  the  foft  Mother  of  a  flothful  and  pufillanimous  Peo-  ne  Natun  of 
pie,  is  a  neighbour  Ifland,  antiently  fubjeiled  by  the  Arms  of  Oceana ;  the?!,xio^%^T&. 
fince  almoft  depopulated  for  fliaking  the  Yoke,  and  at  length  replant- 
ed with  a  new  Race.  But  (thro'  what  virtues  of  the  Soil,  or  vice 
of  the  Air  foever  it  be)  they  come  ftill  to  degenerate.  Wherefore  feeing 
it  is  neither  likely  to  yield  Men  fit  for  Arms,  nor  necefiary  it  fliould ; 
it  had  been  the  Intereft  of  Oceana  fo  to  have  difpos'd  of  this  Province, 
being  both  rich  in  the  nature  of  the  Soil,  and  full  of  commodious 
Ports  for  Trade,  that  it  might  have  been  order'd  for  the  beft  in  rela- 
tion to  her  Purfe :  which  in  my  opinion  (if  it  had  been  thought  upon 
in  time)  might  have  been  heft  done  by  planting  it  with  "Jews,  allowing 
them  their  own  Rites  and  Laws ;  for  that  would  have  brought  them 
fuddenly  from  all  parts  of  the  World,  and  in  fufficient  numbers. 
And  tho'  the  'Jews  be  now  altogether  for  Merchandize,  yet  in  the  Land 
of  Canaan  (except  fince  their  exile  from  whence  they  have  not  been 
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Landlords)  they  were  altogether  for  Agriculture ;  and  there  is  no 
caufe  why  a  Man  fhould  doubt,  but  having  a  fruitful  Country,  and 
excellent  Ports  too,  they  would  be  good  at  both.     Panopea  well  peo- 
pled, would  be  worth  a  matter  of  four  millions  dry  Rents ;  that  is,  be- 
fides  the  advantage  of  the  Agriculture  and  Trade,  which,  with  a  Na- 
tion of  that  Induftry,  comes  at  leaft  to  as  much  more.     Wherefore 
Panopea  being  farm'd  out  to  the  Jews  and  their  Heirs  for  ever,  for  the 
pay  of  a  provincial  Army  to  proted:  them  during  the  term  of  kvcw 
Years,  and  for  two  Millions  annual  Revenue  from  that  time  forward, 
befides  the  Cuftoms  which  would  pay  the  provincial  Army,   would 
have  been  a  Bargain  of  fuch  advantage  both  to  them  and  this  Com- 
mon-wealth, as  is  not  to  be  found  otherwife  by  either.     To  receive 
the  Jews  after  any  other  manner  into  a  Common- wealth,   were  to 
maim  it :  for  they  of  all  Nations  never  incorporate,  but  taking  up  the 
room  of  a  Limb,  are  of  no  ufe  or  office  to  the  Body,  while  they  fuck 
the  Nourilhment  which  would  fuftain  a  natural  and  ufeful  Member. 
IF  Panopea  had  been  fo  difpos'd  of,  that  Knapfack,  with  the M^r- 
pejian  Auxiliary,  had  been  an  ineftimable  Treafure ;  the  Situation  of 
thefe  Countries  being  Iflands  (as  appears  by  Venice  how  advantageous 
fuch  a  one  is  to  the  like  Government)  feems  to  have  been  defign'd  by 
God  for  a  Common-wealth.     And  yet  that,  thro'  the  flreightnefs  of 
Vie  Sl/uaihn   the  place  and  defed:  of  proper  Arms,  can  be  no  more  than  a  Common- 
e/the^  Cam-     ^g^lth  for   Prcfervation :  whereas   this,  reduc'd  to  the  like  Govern- 
Oceana.         ment,  is  a  Common-wealth  for  increafe,  and  upon  the  mightieft  foun- 
dation that  any  has  been  laid  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
this  Day. 

Illam  arBd  c apt  em  Neptunus  compede  ftrhigit : 
Hanc  autem  glands  captiis  compkBitiir  ulnis. 

THE  Sea  gives  law  to  the  growth  of  Venice,  but  the  growth  of 
Oceana  gives  law  to  the  Sea. 

THESE  Countries  having  been  antiently  diftindl  and  hoftile 
Kingdoms,  came  by  Morpheus  the  Marpejian  (who  fucceeded  by 
hereditary  right  to  the  Crown  of  Oceana)  not  only  to  be  join'd  under 
one  head ;  but  to  be  caft,  as  it  were  by  a  Charm,  into  that  profound 
fleep,  which,  broken  at  length  by  the  Trumpet  of  Civil  War,  has 
produc'd  thofe  effects,  that  have  given  occafion  to  the  infuing  Dif- 
courfc,  divided  into  four  parts. 
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1.  The  Preliminaries^^  Jhewing  the  Frinciphs  of  Go" 
vertifnent. 

2.  The  Council  o/Legiflators,  pewing  the  Art  of  jnak- 
i?ig-  a  Commo?t-wealth. 

3.  Ihe  Model  of  the  Com??ton-wealth  o/"  Oceana,  fjjew" 
ing  the  effeEi  of  fuch  an  Art. 

4.  The  Corollary^  fjjewing  fome  Cojifequences  of  fuch  a 
Government. 


The  Preliminaries^  fhewing  the   Principles  of 

Govern?ne?it. 

JANO  TTJ,  the  mofl  excellent  Defcriber  of  the  Common-wealth 
of  Venice,  divides  the  whole  Series  of  Government  into  two 
Times  or  Periods.  The  one  ending  with  the  Liberty  oiRomCy 
which  was  the  Courfe  or  Empire,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  Antient 
Prudence,  firfl  difcover'd  to  mankind  by  God  himfelf  in  the  Fabric 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ijraei,  and  afterwards  pick'd  out  of  liis  Foot- 
fteps  in  Nature,  and  unanimoufly  foUow'd  by  the  Greeks  and  Rommts. 
The  other  beginning  with  the  Arms  of  CiESAR,  which,  extinguifliing 
Liberty,  were  the  Tranfition  of  Antient  into  Modern  Prudence,  intro- 
duc'd  by  thofe  Inundations  of  i/z^wj',  Goths,  Vmidals,  Lombards,  Sax- 
ons, which,  breaking  the  Roman  Empire,  deform'd  the  whole  face  of 
the  World  with  thofe  ill  features  of  Government,  which  at  this  time 
are  become  far  worfe  in  thefe  weilern  parts,  except  Venice,  which  e- 
fcaping  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians,  by  virtue  of  its  impregnable 
Situation,  has  had  its  Eye  fix'd  upon  antient  Prudence,  and  is  attain'd  to 
a  perfeftion  even  beyond  the  Copy. 

RELATION  being  had    to  thefe  two  times,  Government  {to  Definitiom of 
define  it  de  jure,  or  according  to  antient  Prudence)  is  an  Art  whereby  Gown'm^nt- 
a  Civil  Society  of  Men  is  inftituted  and  preferv'd  upon  the  Foundation 
of  common  Right  or  Intereft  ;  or  (to  follow  Aristotle  and  Livv) 
It  is  the  Empire  of  Laws,  and  not  of  Men. 

AND  Government  (to  define  it  de  fa£lo,  or  according  to  modern 
Prudence)  is  an  Art  whereby  fome  man,  or  fome  few  men,  fubjed:  a  „..   • 

City  or  a  Nation,  and  rule  it  according  to  his  or  their  private  Intereft : 
which,  becaufe  the  Laws  in  fuch  cafes  are  made  according  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  a  man,  or  of  fome  tew  Families,  may  be  iliid  to  be  the  Em- 
pire of  Men,  and  not  of  Laws. 
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THE  former  kind  is   that  which   Machiavel   (v/hofe  Books 
are  negledted)  is  the  only  Pohtician  that  has  gone  about  to  retrieve ;  and 
Pag.  iSo.      that  Leviathan    (who  would  have  his  Book  impos'd  upon  the 
P^s-  377-      Univerfities)  goes  about  to  deftroy.     For,  //  is  (fays  he)  another  Er- 
ror 0/ Aristotle's  Politics,  that  in  a  well-order  d  Common-ivealth  not 
Men  pjoiild go'veniy  but  the  Laws.  What  man  that  has  his  ?iattiraljenjes, 
ihd  he  can  neither  write  nor  read,  does  7iot  find  himjelf  goverji  d  by  thetn  he 
fears  and  believes  can  kill  or  hurt  him  when  he  obeys  not  ?  Or,  who  believes 
that  the  Law  can  hurt  him,  which  is  but  Words  and  Paper,  without  the 
Hands  ajid  Swords  of jnen?  I  confefs,  that  *  the  Magillrate  upon  his  Bench 
is  that  to  the  Law,  which  a  Gunner  upon  his  Platform  is  to  his  Can- 
non.    Neverthelefsj  I  fhould  not  dare  to  argue  with  a  man  of  any  Li- 
genuity  after  this  manner.     A  whole  Army,  tho'  they  can  neither 
write  nor  read,  are  not  afraid  of  a  Platform,  which  they  know  is  but 
Earth  or  Stone  ;  nor  of  a  Cannon,  which  without  a  hand  to  give  fire 
to  it,  is  but  cold  Jron  ;  therefore  a  whole  Army  is  afraid  of  one  Man. 
But  of  this  kind  is  the  Ratiocination  of  Leviathan  (as  I  fliall 
fhew  in  divers  places  that  come  in  my  way)  throughout  his  whole  Politics, 
Pag.tii.      orworfe;  as  where  he  fays  of  Aristotle  and  of  Cicero,  of  the 
Greeks,  a?kl  of  the  Komans,  who  livd  under  popular  States,  that  they  de^ 
rivdthoje  Rights  not  from  the  Principles  of  Nature,  but  tranfcriU d  them 
into  their  Books,  out  of  the praSiice  of  their  own  Commonwealths,  as  Gram- 
marians de/cribe  the  Rules  of  Language  out  of  Poets.     Which  is  as  if  a 
manlhould  tell  famous  Hervy,  that  he  tranfcrib'd  his  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  not  out  of  the  Principles  of  Nature,  but  out  of  the  Anatomy 
of  this  or  that  Body. 

T  O  go  on  therefore  with  this  Preliminary  Difcourfe,  I  fhall  divide  it 
(according  to  the  two  definitions  of  Government  relating  to  Janot- 
t  I 's  two  times)  into  two  parts.     The  firfl  treating  of  the  Principles 
of  Government  in  general,  and  according  to  the  Antients:  The  Second 
treating  of  the  late  Governments  of  Ocea?2a  in  particular,  and  in  that 
of  modern  Prudence. 
DMiumojGo-      GOVERNMENT,    according    to    the    Antients,    and  their 
■vtrnment.       leam'd  Difciple    Machiavel,    the  only   Politician  of    later  Ages, 
is  of  three  kinds ;  The  Government  of  One   Man,  or  of  the  better 
fort,  or  of  the  whole   People :  which  by  their  more  learn'd  names  are 
call'd  Monarchy,  Arifiocracy,  and  Democracy,     thefe  they  hold,  thro' 
their  pronenefs  to  degenerate,  to  be  all  evil.     For  whereas  they  that  go- 
vern fliould  govern  according  to  Reafon,  if  they  govern  according  to 
PafTion,  they  do  that  which  they  fliould  not  do.    Wherefore  as  Reafon 
and  Paffion  are  two  things,  fo  Government  by  Reafon  is  one  thing, 
and  the  cormption  of  Government  by  Paflion  is  another  tiling,  but 
not  always  another  Government :  as  a  Body  that  is  a  alive  is  one 
thing,  and  a  Body  that  is  dead  is  another  thing,  but  not  always  ano- 
ther Creature,  tho'  the  Corruption  of  one  comes  at  length  to  be  the 
Generation  of  another.     The  CoiTuption  then  of  Monarchy  is  call'd 
tyranny  ;  that  of  Arifiocracy,   Oligarchy  ;  and  that  of  Democracy,  A- 
narchy.     But  Legiflators  having    found  thefe  three  Governments  at 
the  befl  to  be  naught,  have  invented  another  confifting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  them  all,  which  only  is  good.     This  is  the  Dod:rine  of  the 
Antients. 


Magiftratut  eft  lex  armata. 
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BUT  Leviathan  is  pofitive,  that   they  arc  all  dccelv  d,  and 
that  there  is  no  other  Government  in  Nature  than  one  of  the  three  •  as 
alfo  that  the  Flefli  of  them  cannot  llink,  the  names  of  their  Corrup- 
tions being  but  the  names  of  Men's  Phanfies,  which  will  be  underfcood 
when  we  are  fliewn  which  of  them  was  Senatiis  Poptihijque  Romanus, 
T  O  go  my  own  way,  and  yet  to  follow  the  Antients,  the  Principled 
of  Government   are  twofold ;  Internal,  or  the  goods  of  the  Mind  • 
and  External,  or  the  goods  of  Fortune.     The  goods  of  the  Mind  are  G<>'>'f' »/  'he 
natural  or  acquir'd  Virtues,  as  Wifdom,  Prudence,  and  Courage,  ^c.  ^'""'""d^f 
The  goods  of  Fortune  are  Riches.     There  be  goods  alfo  of  the  Body, 
as  Health,  Beauty,  Strength ;  but  thefe  are  not  to  be  brought  into  ac- 
count, upon  this  fcore,  becaufe  if  a  Man  or  an  Army  acquires  Vidory 
or  Empire,  it  is  more  from  their  Difcipline,  Arms,  and  Courage,  than 
from  their  natural  Health,  Beauty,  or  Strength,  in  regard  that  a  Peo- 
ple conquer'd  may  have  more  of  natural  Strength,  Beauty  and  Health, 
and  yet  find  little  remedy.  The  Principles  of  Government  then  are  in 
the  goods  of  the  Mind,  or  in  the  goods  of  Fortune.  To  the  goods  of 
the  Mind  anfwers  Authority ;  to  the  goods  of  Fortune,  Power  or  Em-  Empire  c»i 
pire.     Wherefore  Leviathan,  tho' he  be  right  where  he  fays  that  ■^"''^"■"J'- 
Riches  are  Power,  is  millaken  where  he  fays  that  Prudence,  or  the  re- 
putation of  P?-udence,  is  Power :  for  the  Learning  or  Prudence  of  a  • 
Man  is  no  more  Power  than  the  Learning  or  Prudence  of  a  Book  or 
Author,  which  is  properly  Authority.     A  learned  Writer  may  have 
Authority  tho*  he  has  no  Power;  and  a  foolifli  Magiflrate  may  have 
Power,  tho'  he  has  otherwife  no  Eftcem  or  Authority.     The  diffe- 
rence of  thefe  two  is  obferv'd  by  Livy  in  Evander,  of  whom  he 
fays,  *  that  he  govern'd  rather  by  the  Authority  of  others,  than  by 
his  own  Power.  ■       - 

T  O  begin  with  Riches,  in  regard  that  Men  are  hung  upon  thefe,  E'»p're\ 
not  of  choice  as  upon  the  other,  but  of  necefTity  and  by  the  Teeth : 
for  as  much  as  he  who  wants  Bread  is  his  Servant  that  will  feed  him; 
if  a  Man  thus  feeds  a  whole  People,  they  are  under  his  Empire. 

EMPIRE  is  of  two  kinds,  Domeflic  and  National,  or  Foreign  DMfion  of 
and  Provincial.  Empire. 

DOMESTIC  Empire  is  founded  upon  Dominion.  Domejiic 

DOMINION  is  Property  real  or  perfonal,  that  is  to  fay,  in  ^J"^'!'': 
Lands,  or  in  Money  and  Goods.  <">"nion. 

LANDS,  or  the  parts  and  parcels  of  a  Territory,  are  held  h^  Balance  in 
the  Proprietor  or  Proprietors,  Lord  or  Lords  of  it,  in  fome  propor-  T-ands. 
tion ;  and  fuch  (except  it  be  in  a  City  that  has  little  or  no  Land,  and 
whofe  Revenue  is  in  Trade)  as  is  the  proportion  or  balance  of  Domi- 
nion or  Property  in  Land,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  Empire. 

I F  one  Man  be  fole  Landlord   of  a  Territory ,  or  over-balance  Ahfilute 
the  People,  for  example  three  parts  in  four,  he  is  Grand  Signior :  ^^'"""''^y- 
for  fo  the  Turk  is  call'd  from  his  Property  ;  and  his  Empire  is  abfolute 
Monarchy. 

I F  the  Few  or  a  Nobility,  or  a  Nobility  with  the  Clergy  be  Land-  Mix'' J  Mo- 
lords,   or  over-balance  the  People  to  the  like  proportion,   it  makes  the  "'"'^h- 
Gothic  balance  (to  be  {hewn  at  large   in  the   lecond  part  of  this  Dif- 
courfe)  and  the  Empire  is  mix'd  Monarchy,  as  that  of  Spain,  Poland, 
and  late  of  Oceana. 


*  Regebat  magis  Autoritate  quam  Impeiio, 
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AND  if  the  whole  People  be  Landlords,  or  hold  the  Lands  fo 
divided  among  them,  that  no  one  Man,  or  number  of  Men,  within 
the  compafs  of  the  Few  or  Ariftocracy,  over-balance  them,  the  Empire 
(without  the  interpofition  of  Force)  is  a  Common- wealth. 

1  F  Force  be  interpos'd  in  any  of  thefe  three  cafes,  it  mufl  either 
frame  the  Government  to  the  Foundation,  or  the  Foundation  to  the 
Government ;  or  holding  the  Government  not  according  to  the  ba- 
lance it  is  not  natural,  but  violent :  and  therefore  if  it  be  at  the  devo- 
tion of  a  Prince,  it  is  Tyrantiy ;  if  at  the  devotion  of  the  Few,  Oligarchy ; 
or  if  in  the  power  of  the  People,  Anarchy.  Each  of  which  Confufions, 
the  balance  Handing  otherwife,  is  but  of  fliort  continuance,  becaufe 
againft  the  nature  of  the  balance,  which,  not  deftroy'd,  deflroys  that 
which  oppofes  it. 

BUT  there  be  certain  other  Gonfufions,  which,  being  rooted   in 
the  balance,  are  of  longer  continuance,  and  of  worfe  conlequence ;  as 
firft,  where  a  Nobility  holds  half  the   Property,  or  about   that  pro- 
portion, and  the  People  the  other  half;  in  which  cafe,  without  altering 
the  balance,  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  one  muft  eat  out  the  other:  as 
the  People  did  the  Nobility  in  Athens,  and  the  Nobility  the  People  in 
Rome.  Secondly,  when  a  Prince  holds  about  half  the  Dominion,  and 
the  People  the  other  half  (which  was  the  cafe  of  the  Roman  Empe- 
rors, planted  partly  upon  their  military  Colonies,  and  partly  upon  the 
Senate  and  the  People)  the  Government  becomes  a  very  Ihambles  both 
of  the  Princes  and  the  Peopl-^.     Somewhat  of  this  nature  are  certain 
Governments  at  this  day,  which  are  faid  to  fubfift  by  confufion.   In 
this  cafe,  to  fix  the  balance,  is  to  entail  mifery  :  but  in  the  three  for- 
mer, not  to  fix  it,  is  to  lofe  the  Government.    Wherefore  it  being  un- 
lawful in  Turky,  that  any  fliould  pofTefs  Land  but  the  Grand  Signior, 
the  balance  is  fix'd  by  the  Law,  and  that  Empire  firm.    Nor,  tho'  the 
Kings  often  fell,  was  the  Throne  of  Oceana  known  to  (hake,  until 
ihe  Statute  of  Alienations  broke  the  Pillars,  by  giving  way  to  the  No- 
bility to  fell  their  Eftates.   *  While  Lacedemon  held  to  the  divifion  of 
Land  made  by  Lycurgus,  it  was  immoveable,  but,  breaking  that, 
could  ftand  no  longer.  This  kind  of  Law  fixing  the  balance  in  Lands 
is  calVd  Agrarian,  and  was  firft  introduc'd  by  God  himfelf,  who  di- 
vided the  Land  of  Canaan  to  his  People  by  Lots,  and  is  of  fuch  virtue, 
that  wherever  it  has  held,  that  Government  has  not  alter'd,  except  by 
confent ;  as  in  that  unparallel'd  example  of  the  People  of  Ifrael,  w^hen 
being  in  liberty  they  would  needs  choofe  a  King.     But  without  an 
Agrarian,  Government,  whether  Monarchical,  Ariftocratical,  or  Po- 
pular, has  no  long  Leafe. 

A  S  for  Dominion  perfonal  or  in  Money,  it  may  now  and  then  ftir 
up  a  Melius  or  a  Manlius,  which,  if  the  Common-wealth  be  not 
provided  with  fome  kind  of  DiBatorian  Power,  may  be  dangerous, 
tho'  it  has  been  feldom  or  never  fuccefsful :  becaufe  to  Property  produc- 
ing Empire,  it  is  requir'd  that  it  fliould  have  fome  certain  root  or  foot- 
hold, which,  except  in  Land,  it  cannot  have,  being  otherw^ife  as 
it  were  upon  the  Wing. 

N  E  V  E  R  T  H  E  L  E  S  S,  in  fuch  Cities  as  fubfift  moftly  by  Trade, 
and  have  little  or  no  Land,  as  Holland  and  Geyioa,  the  balance  of  Trea- 
fure  may  be  equal  to  that  of  Land  in  the  cafes  mention'd. 


Si  terra  recedat.   Ionium  ^gso  frangat  mare, 
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BUT  Leviathan,  tho'  he  feems  to  fcew  at  Antiquity,  follow- 
ing his  furious  Mafter  Carneades,  has  caught  hold  of  the  public 
Sword,  to  which  he  reduces  all  manner  and  matter  of  Government  • 
as,  where  he  affirms  this  opinion  \that  any  Monarch  receives  bis  Power 
by  Covenant,  that  is  to  fay,  upon  conditions']  to  proceed  from   the  not  lui-     ^"^'  ^^' 
derfta7tding  this  eafy  truth,  That  Covenants  being  but  Words  a7id  Breath 
have  nopotver  to  oblige,  contain,  conflrain,  or  proteEi  a7iy  Man,  but  "jshat 
they  have  jrom  the  public  Sivord.     But  as  he  faid  of  the  Law,  that  with- 
out this  Sword  it  is  but  Paper;  fo   he  might  have  thought   of  this 
Sword,  that  without  a  Hand  it  is  but  cold  Iron.     The  Hand  which 
holds  this  Sword  is  the  Militia  of  a  Nation  ;  and  the  Militia  of  a  Na- 
tion is  either  an  Army  in  the  field,  or  ready  for  the  field  upon  occafion. 
But  an  Army  is  a  Beafl  that  has  a  great  Belly,  ai-wl  mufl  be   fedj 
wherefore  this  will  come  to  what  Paflures  you  have,  and  what  Paflures 
you  have  will  come  to  the  balance  of  Property,  without  which  the  pub- 
lic Sword  is  but  a  name  or  mere  fpit-f  rog.  Wherefore  to  fet  that  which 
Leviathan   fays  of  Arms    and   of  Contracts  a  little  freighter; 
he  that  can  graze  this  Beaft  with  the  great  belly,  as  the  Turk  docs  his  /l^/.'""^^""' 
Timariots,  may  well  deride  him  that  imagines  he  receiv'd  his  Power  by 
Covenant,  or  is  oblig'd  to  any  fuch  toy  :  it  being  in  this  cafe  only  that 
Covenants  are  but  Words  and  Breath.     But  if  the  Property  of  the 
Nobility,   flock'd  with  their  Tenants  and  Retainers,  be  the  pafture  of 
that  Beaft,  the  Ox  knows  his  Mafter's  Crib  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  for  a 
King  in  fuch  a  Conftitution  to  reign  otherwife  than  by  Covenant;  or 
if  he  breaks  it,  it  is  words  that  come  to  blows. 

BUT  fays  he,  when  an  Jfembly  of  Men  is  made  Sovereign,  then  no  Psg.c)o: 
Man  imagines  anyfich  Covenant  to  have  pa  ft  in  the  Inftitution.  But  what 
was  that  by  Publicola  of  appeal  to  the  People,  or  that  where- 
by the  People  had  their  Tribunes?  Fy,  fays  he,  nobody  isfo  dull  as  to 
fay,  that  the  People  oj  Rome  made  a  Cove?iant  with  the  Romans,  to  hold  ' 
the  Sovereignty  on  fuch  or  fuch  conditio?2s ;  which  not  perjornid,  theKo- 
mans  might  depofe  the  Roman  People.  In  which  there  be  feveral  re- 
markable thinks;  for  he  holds  the  Common-wealth  of  Rome  to  have 
confifted  of  one  AiTembly,  whereas  it  confifted  of  the  Senate  and  the 
People  ;  that  they  were  not  upon  Covenant,  whereas  every  Law  en- 
abled by  them  was  a  Covenant  between  them ;  That  the  one  AfTembly 
was  made  Sovereign,  whereas  the  People  who  only  were  Sovereign,  were 
fuch  from  the  beginning,  as  appears  by  the  antient  ftile  of  their  Co- 
venants or  Laws,  *  The  Senate  has  rejolvd,  the  People  have  decreed; 
That  a  Council  being  made  Sovereign,  cannot  be  made  fuch  upon  con- 
ditions, whereas  the  Decemvirs  being  a  Council  that  was  made  Sove- 
reign, was  made  fuch  upon  conditions ;  That  all  Conditions  or  Cove- 
nants making  a  Sovereign,  the  Sovereign  being  made,  are  void ;  whence  »  ,  g  -  ' 
it  muft  follow  that,  the  Decemviri  being  made,  were  ever  after  the        "  .' 

lawful  Government  of  Rome,  and  that  it  was  unlawfiil  for  the  Com- 
mon-wealth of  Rome  to  depofe  the  Decemvirs;  asalfothat  Cicero, 
if  he  wrote  otherwife  out  of  his  Common-wealth,  did  not  write  out 
of  Nature.     But  to  come  to  others  that  fee  more  of  this  balance. 

YOU   have  Aristotle     full   of  it   in  divers    places,  efpecially  „ 
where  he  fays,  that  imtjioderateJVealth,  as  where  one  Man  or  the  Jew  have    ^  ^ 
greater  Popfjions  than  the  Equality  or  the  Frame  of  the  Commofiwealth 

*  Cenfuere  patres,  juffit  populus. 
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'mil  bear,  is  an  occafion  of  Seditioti,  which  e?idsJor  the  greater  part  i?!  Mo- 
narchy ;  and  that  for  this  caujethe  Ollracljm  has  been  receiv'd  in  divers 
■     places,  as  in  Argos  and  Athens.     But  that  it  were  better  to  prevent  the 
growth  in  the  begin?iing,  than,  when  it  has  got  head,  toj'eek  the  remedy  of 

Jiich  an  evil. 

MACHIAVEL  has  mifs'd  it  very  narrowly  and  more  danger- 
D.B.  I.  c.  55.  ^^n  _  £^j.  j^Qj  £|jjjy  perceiving  that  if  a  Common-wealth  be  gall'd  by  the 
Gentry,  it  is  by  their  over-balance,  he  fpeaks  of  the  Gentry  as  hoftile 
to  popular  Governments,  and  of  popular  Governments  as  hoflile  to  the 
Gentry  ;  and  makes  us  believe  that  the  People  in  fuch  are  fo  enrag'd 
againfl  them,  tliat  where  they  meet  a  Gentleman  they  kill  him :  which 
can  never  be  prov'd  by  any  one  example,  unlefs  in  civil  War ;  feeing 
that  even  in  Switzerland  the  Gentry  are  not  only  fafe,  but  in  honour. 
But  the  Balance,  as  I  have  laid  it  down,  tho'  unfeen  by  Mach  i- 
AVEL,  is  that  Vv'hich  interprets  him,  and  that  which  he  confirms  by  his 
Judgment  in  many  others  as  well  as  in  this  place,  where  he  concludes, 
Ihat  he  who  will  go  about  to  make  a  Common-wealth  where  there  be  many 
Gentlemen,  iinlejs  he  firfl  deflroys  them,  undertakes  an  ImpoJ/ibility.  And 
that  he  who  goes  about  to  ijitroduce  Monarchy  where  the  condition  oj  the 
People  is  equal,  fJoall  ftever  bring  it  topaj's,  unlefs  he  cull  out  fuch  oj  them 
as  are  the  moft  turbulent  anda)7ibitious,  and  ?nake  them  Gentlemen  or  No- 
blemen, not  in  name  but  in  effect  -,  that  is,  by  inrichi?ig  them  with  Lands, 
Caflles,  and  Jreafures,  that  may  gain  them  Power  among  the  reft,  and 
bring  in  the  reft  to  dependance  upon  them/elves,  to  the  end  that  they  main- 
taining their  Ambition  by  the  Prince^  the  Prince  may  maintain  his 
Power  by  them. 

WHEREFORE   as  in  this  place  I  agree  with  Machiavel, 
that  a  Nobility  or  Gentry,  over-balancing  a  popular  Government,  is 
the  utter  bane  and  deftrudlion  of  it;  fo  I  fhall  fhew  in  another,  that  a 
Nobility  or  Gentry,  in  a  popular  Government  not  over-balancing  it,  is 
the  very  life  and  foul  of  it. 
The  right  of  the      B  Y  what  has  been  faid,  it  fliould  feem  that  we  may  lay  afide  further 
Militia ftated.  difputcs  of  the  public  Sword,  or  of  the  right  of  the  Militia ;  which, 
be  the  Government  what  it  will,  or  let  it  change  how  it  can,  is  infepa- 
rable  from  the  over-balance  in  Dominion  :  nor,  if  otherwife  flated  by 
the  Law  or  Cuflom  (as  in  the  Common-wealth  of  Rome,  *  where  the 
People  having  the  Sword,  the  Nobility  came  to  have  the  over-balance) 
avails  it  to  any  other  end  than  deflrudlion.     For  as  a  Building  fwaying 
from  the  Foundation  muft  fall,  fo  it  fares  with  the  Law  fwaying  from 
Reafon,  and  the  Militia  from  the  balance  of  Dominion.     And  thus 
much  for  the  balance  of  National  or  Domeflic  Empire,  wliich  is  iii 
Dominion. 
The  Balance  of     THE  balance  of  Foreign  or  Provincial  Empire  is  of  a  contrary  na- 
foreign  Em-     turc.     A  man  may  as  well  fay,  that  it  is  unlawful  for  him  who  has 
^"'^'  made  a  fair  and  honefl:  purchafe  to  have  Tenants,  as  for  a  Government 

that  has  made  a  jufl:  progrefs,  and  inlargement  of  itfelf,  to  have  Pro- 
vinces. But  how  a  Province  may  be  juftly  acquir'd,  appertains  to  ano- 
ther place.  In  this  I  am  to  fliew  no  more  than  how  or  upon  what 
kind  of  balance  it  is  to  be  held ;  in  order  whereto  I  fliall  firfl  fliew  upon 
what  kind  of  balance  it  is  not  to  be  held.  It  has  been  faid,  that  nati- 
onal or  independant  Empire,  of  what  kind  foever,  is  to  be  exejcis'd 

*  Confules  line  lege  Curiata  rem  militarem  attingere  non  potuerujit 

by 
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by  them  that  have  the  proper  balance  of  Dominion  in  the  Nation  • 
wherefore  provincial  or  dependant  Empire  is  not  to  be  exercis'd  bv  them 
that  have  the  balance  of  Dominion  in  the  Province,  becaufc  that'would 
bring  the  Government  from  Provincial  and  Dependant,  to  National 
and  Independant.     Abfolute  Monarchy,  as  that  of  the  Turks,  neither 
plants  its  People  at  home  nor  abroad,  othcrwife  than  as  Tenants  for 
life  or  at  will ;  wherefore  its  National  and  Provincial  Government  is  all 
one.     But  in  Governments  that  admit  the  Citizen  or  Subjedl  to  Do- 
minion in  Lands,  the  richeft  are  they  that  fhare  mofl  of  the  Power  at 
home ;  whereas  the  richefl:  among  the  Provincials,  tho'  native  Siib- 
jedts,  or  Citizens  that  have  been  tranfplanted,  are  leafl;  admitted  to  the 
Government  abroad  :  for  Men,  like  Flowers  or  Roots  being  tranfplant- 
ed, take  after  the  Soil  wherein  they  grow.    Wherefore  the  Common- 
wealth of  Rome,  by  planting  Colonies  of  its  Citizens  within  the  bounds 
of  Italy,  took  the  befl  way  of  propagating  it  felf,  and  naturalizing  the 
Country  j  whereas  if  it  had  planted  fuch  Colonies  v/ithout  the  bounds 
of  Italy,  it  would  have  alienated  the  Citizens,  and  given  a  root  to  Li- 
berty abroad  that  might  have  fprung  up  foreign,  or  favage,  and  hoftile 
to  her:  wherefore  it  never  made  any  fuch  difperfion  of  it  felf  and  its 
ftrength,  till  it  was  under  the  yoke  of  the  Emperors,   who  difburden- 
ing  themfelves  of  the  People,  as  having  lefs  apprehenfion  of  what  they 
could  do  abroad  than  at  home,  took  a  contrary  courfe. 

THE  Mamalucs  (which  till  any  Man  fhew  me  the  contrary,  I  {hall 
prefume  to  have  been  a  Common- wealth  confifting  of  an  Army,  where- 
of the  common  Soldier  was  the  People,  the  Commiffion  Officer  the 
Senate  and  the  General  the  Prince)  were  Foreigners,  and  by  Nation 
Circajjians,  that  govern'd  /Egypt ;  wherefore  thefe  never  durft  plant 
themfelves  upon  Dominion,  which  growing  naturally  up  into  the  Na- 
tional Intereft,  muft  have  diffolv'd  the  foreign  yoke  in  that  Province. 

THE   like  in  fome  fort  may  be  faid  of  Venice,  the  Government 
whereof  is  ufually  miftaken  :  for  Venice,  tho'  it  does  not  take  in  the 
People,  never  excluded  them.  This  Common-wealth,  the  Orders  where- 
of are  the  mofl  Democratical  or  Popular  of  all  others,  in  regard  of  the 
exquifite  Rotation  of  the  Senate,  at  the  firft  inftitution  took  in  the  whole 
People ;  they  that  now  live  under  the  Government  without  participa- 
tion of  it,  are  fuch  as  have  fince  either  voluntarily  chofen  fo  to  do,  or 
were  fubdu'd  by  Arms.     Wherefore  the  Subjed:  of  Venice  is  govern'd 
by  Provinces;  and  the  balance  of  Dominion  not  ftanding,  as  has  been 
faid,  with  Provincial  Government :  As  the  Mamalucs  durft  not  caft 
their  Government  upon  this  balance  in  their  Provinces,  left  the  Na- 
tional Intereft  ftiould  have  rooted  out  the  Foreign  ;  fo  neither  dare  the 
Venetians  take  in  their  Subjects  upon  this  balance,  left  the  foreign  In- 
tereft fhould  root  out  the  National  (which  is  that  of  the  3000  now  go- 
verning) and  by  diffufing  the  Common- wealth  throughout  her  Territo- 
ries, lofe  the  advantage  of  her  Situation,  by  which  in  great  part  it  fub- 
fifts.  And  fuch  alfo  is  the  Government  of  the  Spa?iiard  in  the  Indies,  to 
which  he  deputes  Natives  of  his  own  Country,  not  admitting  the  Creolios 
to  the  Government  of  thofe  Provinces,  tho'  defcended  from  Spaniards. 

BUT  if  a  Prince  or  a  Common-wealth  may  hold  a  Territory  that  is 
foreign  in  this,  it  may  be  afk'd,  why  he  may  not  hold  one  that  is  native 
in  the  like  manner  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  becaufe  he  can  hold  a  foreign 
by  a  native  Territory,  but  not  a  native  by  a  foreign  :  and  as  hitherto  I 
have  ftiewn  what  is  not  the  provincial  Balance,  fo  by  this  anfwer  it 

may 
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may  appear  what  it  is,  namely  the  over-balance  of  a  native  Territory 
to  a  foreign ;  for  as  one  Country  balances  it  felf  by  the  dillribution  of 
Property  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  fame,  fo  one  Country  over- 
balances another  by  advantage  of  divers  kinds.  For  example,  the 
Common-wealth  oi  Rome  over-balanc'd  her  Provinces  by  the  vigour  of  a 
more  excellent  Government  oppos'd  to  a  crazier,  or  by  a  more  exqui- 
fite  Militia  oppos'd  to  one  inferior  in  Courage  or  Difcipline.  The  like 
was  that  of  the  Mamalucs,  being  a  hardy  People,  to  the  Mgypfians  that 
were  a  foft  one.  And  the  balance  of  Situation  is  in  this  kind  of  won- 
derful effect ;  feeing  the  King  of  Denmark^  being  none  of  the  mofl 
potent  Princes,  is  able  at  the  Sound  to  take  Toll  of  the  greatefl :  and  as 
this  King  by  the  advantage  of  the  Land  can  make  the  Sea  tributary ; 
fo  Venice,  by  the  advantage  of  the  Sea,  in  whofe  arms  flie  is  impreg- 
nable, can  make  the  Land  to  feed  her  Gulf.  For  the  Colonies  in  the 
Indies,  they  are  yet  Babes  that  cannot  live  without  fucking  the  Breads 
of  their  Mother  Cities,  but  fuch  as  I  miftake  if  when  they  come  of 
age  they  do  not  wean  themfelves:  which  caufes  me  to  wonder  at 
Princes  that  delight  to  be  exhaufted  in  that  way.  And  fo  much  for  the 
principles  of  Povv^er,  whether  National  or  Provincial,  Domeflic  or  Fo- 
reign ;  being  fuch  as  are  external,  and  founded  in  the  goods  of  Fortune. 

Authority.  I  C  O  M  E  to  the  principles  of  Authority,  which  are  internal,  and 
founded  upon  the  goods  of  the  Mind.  Thefe  the  Legiflator  that  can 
unite  in  his  Government  with  thofe  of  Fortune,  comes  neareft  to  the 
work  of  God,  whofe  Government  confifls  of  Heaven  and  Earth: 
which  was  faid  bv  Plato,  tho'  in  different  words,  as,  when  Princes 
fhould  be  Philofopiiers,  or  Philofophers  Princes,  the  World  would  be 
£cclef.  10.15.  happy.     And  fays  Solomon,  Inhere  is  an  evil  which  I  have  feen  im- 

Tacit.       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  nvhich  proceeds  jrom  the  Ruler  (enimvero  neque  7tobilem,  ne- 
que  i?tgenuum,  ncc  libertinum  quidem  armis  praponere,  regia  utilitas  eji) 

Grot.  Folly  isfet  in  great  dignity,  and  the  Rich  (either  in  Virtue  and  Wifdom, 
in  the  goods  of  the  Mind,  or  thofe  of  Fortune  upon  that  balance  which 
gives  them  a  fenfe  of  the  National  Intereft)  fit  in  low  places.  I  have 
feen  Servants  Jipon  horji's,  and  Princes  ivalkiiig  as  Servants  upon  the  earth. 
Sad  complaints,  that  the  principles  of  Power  and  of  Authority,  the 
goods  of  the  Mind  and  of  Fortune,  do  not  meet  and  twine  in  the 
Wreath  or  Crown  of  Empire !  Wherefore,  if  we  have  any  thing  of 
Piety  or  of  Prudence,  let  us  raife  our  felves  out  of  the  mire  of  private 
Interefl  to  the  contemplation  of  Virtue,  and  put  a  hand  to  the  removal 
of  this  evil  from  under  the  Sun ;  this  evil  againft  which  no  Government 
that  is  not  fecur'd,  can  be  good  ;  this  evil  from  which  the  Government 
that  is  fecure  muft  be  perfeft.  Solomon  tells  us,  that  the  caufe  of  it  is 
from  the  Ruler,  from  thofe  principles  of  power,  which  balanc'd  up- 
on earthly  trafli,  exclude  the  heavenly  treafures  of  Virtue,  and  that 
influence  of  it  upon  Government,  which  is  Authority.  We  have 
wander'd  the  Earth  to  find  out  the  balance  of  power :  but  to  find  out 
that  of  Authority,  we  mufl  afcend,  as  I  faid,  nearer  Heaven,  or  to 
the  Image  of  God,  which  is  the  Soul  of  Man. 

THE  Soul  of  Man  (whofe  life  or  motion  is  perpetual  Contem- 
plation or  Thought)  is  the  Miflrefs  of  two  potent  Rivals,  the  one 
Reafon,  the  other  PafTion,  that  are  in  continual  fuit;  and,  according 
as  llie  gives  up  her  will  to  thefe  or  either  of  them,  is  the  felicity  or 
mifcry  which  Man  partakes  in  this  mortal  life. 

FOR 
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FOR  as  whatever  wasPafllonin  the  contemplation  of  a  man  be- 
ing brought  forth  by  his  will  into  adlion,  is  Vice  and  the  bondage  of 
Sin;  fo  whatever  was  Reafon  in  the  contemplation  of  a  man  beiii'^ 
brought  forth  by  his  will  into  adlion,  is  virtue  and  the  freedom  o^' 
Soul. 

AGAIN,  as  thoie  adlions  of  a  man  that  v/ere  Sin  acquire  to  him- 
felf  Repentance  or  Shame,  and  affecft  others  with  Scorn  or  Pity  •  fo 
thofe  anions  of  a  man  that  are  Virtue  acquire  to  himfelf  Honour  and 
upon  others  Authority. 

NOW  Government  is  no  othev  than  the  Soul  of  a  Nation  or  City  i 
wherefore  that  which  was  Reafon  in  the  debate  of  a  Common- wealth, 
being  brought  forth  by  the  refult,  muft  be  Virtue ;  and  for  as  much  as 
the  Soul  of  a  City  or  Nation  is  the  Sovereign  Power,  her  Virtue  mufl 
be  Law.  But  the  Government  whofe  Law  is  Virtue,  and  whofe 
Virtue  is  Law,  is  the  fame  whofe  Empire  is  Authority,  and  whofe 
Authority  is  Empire.  .. ,     .  • 

AGAIN,  If  the  Liberty  of  a  man  confifts  in  the  Empire  of  his 
Reafon,   the  abfence  whereof  would  betray  him  to  the  bondap-e  of  his 
Paffions  ;  then  the  Liberty  of  a  Common-wealth  confifts  in  the  Em- 
pire of  her  Laws,  the  abfence  whereof  would  betray  her  to  the  Luft  of 
Tyrants.     And  thefe  I  conceive  to  be  the  Principles  upon  which  Ar  i- 
STOTLE    and   Livv    (injurioufly   accus'd   by    Leviathan  for  not 
writing  out  of  nature)  have  grounded  their  Affertion,  7hat  a  Com- 
mon-wealth is  an  Empire  of  Laws,  and  not  of  Men.    But  they  muft  not 
carry  it  fo.     For,  fays  he,  the  Liberty,  whcreoj  there  is  fojrequent  and     Pag.   no.' 
honourable  mention  in  the  Hijlory  and  Philofophy  of  the  ant  lent  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  Writings  and  Difcoiirfcs  oj  thofe  that  jrom  them  have 
receivd  all  their  learning  in  the  Politics,  is  not  the  Liberty  of  particular 
Men,  but  the  Liberty  oj  the  CotJitnoji-'wealth,     He  might  as  well  have 
laid,  that  the  Eftates  of  particular  Men  in  a  Common-wealth  are  not 
the  Riches  of  particular  Men,  but  the  Riches  of  the  Common- wealth  • 
for  equality  of  Eftates  caufes  equality  of  Power,  and  equality  of  Power 
is  the  Liberty  not  only  of  the  Com.mon-wealth,  but  of  every  Man. 
But  flire  a   Man  would  never  be  thus  irreverent  with  the  greateft  Au- 
thors, and  pofitive  againft  all  Antiquity,  without  fome  certain  demon- 
ftrationof  Truth  :  and,  what  is  it  ?  Why,  there  is  written  on  the  Tur- 
rets of  the  City  o/' Lucca  ///  great  CharaBers  at  this  day  the  ^vord  LI- 
BERT AS;  yet  no  Man  can  thence  injer,  that  a  particular  Man  has 
more  Liberty  or  Immunity  from  the  Service  of  the  Common- wealth  there 
than  in  Conftantinople.     Whether  a  Common-wealth  be  Monarchical  or 
Popular,  the  Freedofn  is  the  fame.     The  Mountain  has  brought  forth, 
and  we  have  a  little  Equivocation !  For  to  £iy,  that  a  Lucchefc  has  no 
more  Liberty  or  Immunity  from  the  Laws  oi  Lucca,  than  a  Turk  has 
from  thofe  of  Conftantinople,  and  to  fay  that  a  Lucchcfe  has  no  more 
Liberty  or  Immunity  by  the  Laws  oi  Lucca,  than  a  Turk  has  by  thofe 
of  Conflantinople,  are  pretty  different  Speeches.     The  firft  may  be  faid 
of  all  Governments  alike;  the  lecond  fcarcc  of  any  tv/o  ;  much  lefs  of 
thefe,  feeing  it  is  known,   that  whereas  the  greateil:  Baflm  is  a  Tenant, 
as  well  of  his  Head  as   of  his    Eflate,  at  the  Will  of  his  Lord,  the 
meaneft  Lucchefe  that  has  Land,  is  a  Freeholder  of  both,  and  not  to 
be  control'd  but  by  the  Law,  and  that  fram'd  by  every  private  Man  to 
no  other  end  (or  they  may  thank  themfelves)  than  to  proted;  the  Li- 
berty of  every  private  Man,  which  by  that  means  comes  to  be  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Common-wealth, 
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BUT  feeing  they  that  make  the  Laws  in  Common-wealths  are  but 
Men  the  main  Queftion  feems  to  be,  how  a  Common-wealth  comes  to 
be  an  Empire  of  Laws,  and  not  of  Men  ?  or  how  the  Debate  or  Re- 
falt  of  a  Common-wealth  is  fo  fure  to  be  according  to  Reafon  ;  feeing 
they  who  debate,  and  they  who  refolve,  be  but  Men  ?  And  as  often 
as  Reafon  is  againjl  a  Man,  fo  often  ivill  a  Man  be  agaijifl  Reafon. 
Hobs.  THIS  is  thought  to  be  a  fhrewd  faying,  but  will  do  no  harm;  for 

be  it  fo  that  Reafon  is  nothing  but  Interell,  there  be  divers  Interefts, 
and  fo  divers  Reafons. 

AS  firft,  there  is  private  Reafon,  which  is  the  Interefl  of  a  private 

Man. 

SECONDLY,  There  is  Reafon  of  State,  which  is  the  Intereft 
(or  Error,  as  was  faid  by  Solomon)  of  the  Ruler  or  Rulers,  that  is  to 
fay,  of  the  Prince,  of  the  Nobility,  or  of  the  People. 

THIRDLY,  There  is  that  Reafon,  which  is  the  Intereft  of  Man- 
Hookeri  B.  i.  kind,  or  of  the  whole.     Noiv  f'wefee  even  in  thofe  natural  Agents  that 
iiuint  jenje,  that  as  in  them/ehes  they  have  a  Law  ivhich  dtretls  them  in 
the  means  whereby  they  tend  to  their  ownperJeBion,  fo  likewife  that  another 
Law  there  is,  which  touches  them  as  they  arefociable parts  united  into  one 
Body,  a  Law  which  binds  them  each  tojerve  to  others  good,  and  all  to  pre- 
jer  the  good  of  the  whole,  before  whatjoever  their  own  particular ;  as  when 
Jlones,  or  heavy  things  forfake  their  ordinary  want  or  cetiter,  andfy  up- 
wards, as  ij  they  heard  themfelves  commanded  to  let  go  the  good  they  pri- 
vately wip,  and  to  relieve  the  pre  lent  diflref  of  Nature  in  common. 
There  is  a  common  Right,  Law  of  Nature,  or  Intereft  of  the  whole ; 
which  is  more  excellent,  and  fo  acknowledg'd  to  be  by  the  Agents 
Grot.      themfelves,  than  the  Right  or  Intereft  of  the  Parts  only.     Wherefore 
tho  it  may  be  truly  faid  that  the  Creatures  are  naturally  carry  djorth  to 
their  proper  utility  or  profit,  that  ought  tiot  to  be  taken  in  too  general  a 
fenfe;  feeing  divers  of  them  abjiainfrotn  their  own  profit,  either  in  regard 
of  thofe  of  thejame  kitjd,  or  at  leaf  of  their  yoimg. 

MANKIND  then  muft  either  be  lefs  juft  than  the  Creature,  or  ac- 
knowledge aifo  his  common  Intereft  to  be  common  Right.  And  if  Rea- 
fon be  nothing  elfe  but  Intereft,  and  the  Intereft  of  Mankind  be  the 
right  Intereft,  then  the  Reafon  of  Mankind  muft  be  right  Reafon.  Now 
compute  well ;  for  if  the  Intereft  of  popular  Government  come  the 
neareft  to  the  Intereft  of  Mankind,  then  the  Reafon  of  popular  Go- 
vernment muft  come  the  neareft  to  right  Reafon. 

B  U  T  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  difficulty  remains  yet ;  for  be  the  Intereft 
of  popular  Government  right  Reafon,  a  Man  does  not  look  upon  Reafon 
as  it  is  right  or  wrong  in  it  felf,  but  as  it  makes  for  him  or  againft  him. 
Wherefore  unlefs  you  can  fliew  fuch  Orders  of  a  Government,  as,  like 
thofe  of  God  in  Nature,  ftiall  be  able  to  conftrain  this  or  that  Creature 
to  ftiake  off" that  Inclination  which  is  more  peculiar  to  it,  and  take  up 
that  which  regards  the  common  Good  or  Intereft  ;  all  this  is  to  no  more 
end,  than  to  perluade  every  man  in  a  popular  Government  not  to  carve 
himfelf  of  that  which  he  defires  moft,  but  to  be  mannerly  at  the  public 
Table,  and  give  the  beft  from  himfelf  to  Decency  and  the  common 
Intereft.  But  that  fuch  orders  may  be  eftablifti'd,  as  may,  nay  muft 
give  the  upper  hand  in  all  cafes  to  common  Right  or  Intereft,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  nearnefs  of  that  which  fticks  to  every  man  in  private,  and 
this  in  a  way  of  equal  certainty  and  facility,  is  known  even  to  Girls, 
being  no  other  than  thofe  that  are  of  common  pradice  with  them  in 
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divers  cafes.  For  example,  two  of  them  have  a  Cake  yet  undivided- 
which  was  given  between  them  :  that  each  of  them  therefore  may  have 
that  which  is  due.  Divide,  fays  one  to  the  other,  and  I  will  chooie  • 
or  let  me  divide,  and  you  fliall  choofe.  If  this  be  but  once  agreed  up- 
on, it  is  enough  :  for  the  divident,  dividing  unequally,  lofes,  in  rcnird 
that  the  other  takes  the  better  half;  wherefore  flie  divides  equally,  and 
fo  both  have  right.  O  the  depth  of  the  Wifdom  of  God !  and  yet  by  the 
mouths  of  Babes  and  Sucklings  has  he  fet  forth  his  Jlrength  ;  that  which 
great  Philofophers  are  difputing  upon  in  vain,  is  brought  to  light  by 
two  harmlefs  Girls,  even  the  whole  Myftery  of  a  Common-wealth, 
which  lies  only  in  dividing  and  choofing.  Nor  has  God  (if  his  Works 
in  Nature  be  underftood)  left  fo  much  to  Mankind  to  difpute  upon,  " 
as  who  fhall  divide,  and  who  choofe,  but  diftributed  them  for  ever  in- 
to two  Orders,  whereof  the  one  has  the  natural  right  of  dividing,  and 
the  other  of  choofing.    For  Example : 

A  C  O  M  M  O  N-W  E  A  L  T  H  is  but  a  civil  Society  of  Men  :  let  ne  Or^en  of 
us  take  any  number  of  Men  (as  twenty)  and  immediately  make  a  fP'"-^'^''  G^- 
Common-wealth.  Twenty  Men  (if  they  be  not  all  Idiots,  perhaps];^™"'""'" 
if  they  be)  can  never  come  fo  together,  but  tliere  will  be  fuclxa  dif- 
ference in  them,  that  about  a  third  will  be  wifer,  or  at  leaft  lefs  foolifli 
than  all  the  reft ;  thefe  upon  acquaintance,  tho'  it  be  but  fmall,  will  be 
difcover'd,  and  (as  Stags  that  have  the  largeft  Heads)  lead  the  Herd : 
for  while  the  fix  difcourfing  and  arguing  one  with  another,  fliew  the 
eminence  of  their  parts,  the  fourteen  difcover  things  that  they  never 
thought  on ;  or  are  clear'd  in  divers  Truths  which  had  formerly 
perplex'd  them.  Wherefore  in  matter  of  common  concernment,  diffi- 
culty, or  danger,  they  hang  upon  their  lips  as  Children  upon  their 
Fathers ;  and  the  influence  thus  acquir'd  by  the  fix,  the  eminence  of 
whofe  parts  is  found  to  be  a  ftay  and  comfort  to  the  fourteen,  is  *  the 
Authority  of  the  Fathers.  Wherefore  this  can  be  no  other  than  a  na- 
tural Ariftocracy  difFus'd  by  God  throughout  the  whole  Body  of  Man- 
kind to  this  end  and  purpofe ;  and  therefore  fuch  as  the  People  have 
not  only  a  natural,  but  a  pofitive  Obligation  to  make  ufe  of  as  their 
Guides ;  as  where  the  People  of  Ifrael  are  commanded  to  t'ake  isoife  Men,  Cgut.  i .  1 3. 
and  under  (landing,  and  known  among  their  Tribes,  to  be  made  Rulers  over 
them.  The  fix  then  approv'd  of,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  are  the  Senate, 
not  by  hereditary  Right,  or  in  regard  of  the  greatnefs  of  their  Eftates 
only  (which  would  tend  to  fuch  Power  as  might  force  or  draw  the 
People)  but  by  election  for  their  excellent  Parts,  which  tends  to  the 
advancement  of  the  influence  of  their  Virtue  or  Authority  that  leads 
the  People.  Wherefore  the  Office  of  the  Senate  is  not  to  be  Com- 
manders, but  Counfellors  of  the  People ;  and  that  which  is  proper  to 
Counfellors  is  firft  to  debate,  and  afterward  to  give  advice  in  the  bu- 
fmeft  whereupon  they  have  debated ;  whence  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate 
are  never  Laws,  nor  fo  -f-  call'd  ;  and  thefe  being  maturely  fram'd,  it 
is  their  Duty  ||  to  propofe  in  the  cafe  to  the  People.  Wherefore  the 
Senate  is  no  more  than  the  debate  of  the  Common-wealth.  But  to 
debate,  is  to  difcern  or  put  a  difference  between  things  that,  being 
alike,  are  not  the  fame;  or  it  is  feparating  and  weighing  this  reafon 
againft  that,  and  that  reafon  againft  this,  which  is  dividing. 
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The  People.  THE  Senate  then  having  divided,  who  fliall  choofe  ?  Afk  the 
Girls :  for  if  fhe  that  divided  muft  have  chofen  aUb,  it  had  been  little 
worfe  for  the  other  in  cafe  flie  had  not  divided  at  all,  but  kept  the 
whole  Cake  to  her  felf,  in  regard  that  being  to  choofe  too,  flie  divided 
accordingly.  Wherefore  if  the  Senate  have  any  farther  power  than 
to  divide,  the  Common-wealth  can  never  be  equal.  But  in  a  Com- 
mon-wealth confifting  of  a  fingle  Council,  there  is  no  other  to  chooie 
than  that  which  divided ;  whence  it  is,  that  fuch  a  Council  fails  not 
to  fcramble,  that  is,  to  be  faftious,  there  being  no  other  dividing  of 
the  Cake  in  that  cafe  but  among  themfelves. 

N  O  R  is  there  any  remedy  but  to  have  another  Council  to  choofe. 
The  Wifdom  of  the  Few  may  be  the  Light  of  Mankind  ;  but  the  In- 
tereft  of  the  Few  is  not  the  Profit  of  Mankind,  nor  of  a  Common- 
wealth. Wherefore  feeing  we  have  granted  Intereft  to  be  Reafon,  they 
muft  not  choofe,  left  it  put  out  their  Light.  But  as  the  Council  divid- 
ing confifts  of  the  Wifdom  of  the  Common-wealth,  fo   the  Affembly 
or  Council  choofing  fliould  confift  of  the  Intereft  of  the  Common- 
wealth :  as  the  Wifdom  of  the  Common-wealth  is  in  the  Ariftocracy, 
fo  the  Litereft  of  the  Common-wealth  is  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
People.     And  whereas  this,   in  cafe  the  Common-wealth  confift  of  a 
whole  Nation,  is  too  unweildy  a  body  to  be  afiembled,  this  Council 
is  to  confift  of  fuch  a  Reprefentative  as  may  be  equal,  and  fo  confti- 
tutcd,   as  can  never  contrad:  any  other  Intereft  than  that  of  the  whole 
People ;  the  manner  whereof,  being  fuch  as  is  beft  {hewn  by  Exem- 
plification, I  remit  to  the  Model.     But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  fix 
dividing,  and  the  fourteen  choofing,  muft  of  neceflity  take  in  the  whole 
intereft  of  the  twenty. 

DIVIDING  and  choofing  in  the  language  of  a  Common- 
wealth is  debating  and  refolving ;  and  whatfoever  upon  debate  of  the 
Senate  is  propos'd  to  the  People,  and  refolv'd  by  them,  is  enadled  *  by 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  by  the  power  of  the  People,  which 
concurring,  make  a  Law. 
The  Magi-  BUT  the  Law  being   made,   fays  Leviathan,  is  but  Words 

P^O'-  and  Paper  'without  the  Hands  and  Su-ords  of  Men ;  wherefore  as  thofe 

two  Orders  of  a  Common-wealth,  namely  the  Senate  and  the  People, 
are  Legiflative,  fo  of  necefTity  there  muft  be  a  third  to  be  executive  of 
the  Laws  made,  and  this  is  the  Magiftracy ;  in  which  order,  with  the 
reft  being  wrought  up  by  art,  the  Common-wealth  confifts  oi the  Senate 
fropofing,  the  People  rejohing^  and  the  Magiftracy  executing :  wliereby 
partaking  of  the  Ariftocracy  as  in  the  Senate,  of  the  Democracy  as  in  the 
People,  and  of  Monarchy  as  in  the  Magiftracy,  it  is  complete.     Now 
there  being  no  other  Common-wealth  but  this  in  Art  or  Nature,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  Machiavel  has  fliew'd  us   that  the  Antients  held 
this  only  to  be  good ;  but  it  feems  ftrange  to  me,  that  they  fliould  hold 
that  there  could  be  any  other :  for  if  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  pure  Mo- 
narchy ^  yet  that  there  fliould  be  fuch  a  one  as  pure  Ariftocracy^  or  pure 
Democracy^  is  not  in  my  underftanding.     But  the  Magiftracy  both 
in  number  and  funftion  is  different  in  different  Common-wealths.  Ne- 
verthelefs  there  is  one  condition  of  it  that  muft  be  the  fame  in   every 
one,  or  it  diflblves  the  Common-wealth  where  it  is  wanting.     And 
this  is  no  lefs  than  that  as  the  hand  of  the  Magiftrate  is  the  executive 
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i'owcr  of  the  Law,  fo  the  head  of  the  Magiftrate  is  anfwcrable  to  the 
People  that  his  execution  be  according  to  the  Law ;  by  which  Levia- 
than may  fee  that  the  hand  or  fword  that  executes  the  Law  is  in  it 
and  not  above  it. 

NOW  whether  I   have  rightly  tranfcrib'd  thefe  Principles  of  ■s^Tn:  Orders  c/ 
Common-wealth  out  of  Nature,  I  fliall  appeal   to  God  and  to  the  "^  Cokko,!- 
World.     To  God  in  the  Fabric  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Ifracl:  nnd  "priLu"  IT 
to  the  World  in  the  univerfal  Series  of  antient  Prudence.     But  in  '•'«-' 
regard  the  fame  Common-wealths  will  be  open'd  at  large  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Legiflators,  I  fliall  touch  them  for  the  prefent  but  (lightly,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  Ifrael. 

THE  Common-wealth  o{  Ifrael  confifted  of  the  Senate,  the  People,  o/ifrad, 
and  the  Magiftracy. 

THE  People  by  their  firfl:  divifion,  which  was  genealoc^ical.  Were 
contain'd  under  their  thirteen  Tribes,  Houfes,  or  Families;  whereof  the  > 

firfl-born  in  each  was  Prince  of  his  Tribe,  and  had  the  leading  of  it :  Numb.  i. 
the  Tribe  of  Levi  only  being  fet  apart  to  ferve  at  the  Altar,  had  no 
other  Prince  but  the  High  Pricfl.     In  their  fecond  divifion  they  were 
divided  locally  by  their  Agrarian,   or  the  diftribution  of  the  Land  of  J°'^-''^^-  "3^ 
Crt;?^^;Kothem  by  lot,  the  Tithe  of  all  remaining  to  L::.vi ;  whence  ""^'^'^-■ 
according  to  their  local  divifxon,  the  Tribes  are  reckon'd  but  Twelve. 

THE  AfTemblies  of  the  People  thus  divided  were  methodically  ga-  ihe  People. 
ther'd  by  Trumpets  to  the  Congregation  ;  v/hich  was,  it  fliould  feem, 
of  twolbrts.     For  if  it  were  call'd  by  one  Trumpet  only,  the  Princes    ""^  '  '°'''' 
of  the  Tribes  and  the  Elders  only  alTembl'd ;  but  if  it  were  call'd 
with  two,  the  whole  People  gather'd  themfelves  to  the  Congregation,  Mumb  lo.  \'. 
for  fo  it  is  render'd  by  the  Englipo :  but  in  the  Gfeek  it  is  call'd  Eccle/ia,  Judg.  20.  2. 
or  the  Church  of  God,  and  by  the  lalmudiji,  the  great  Synagogue. 
The  word  Ecclejia  was  alfo  antientiy  and  properly  us'd  for  the  Civil 
Congregations  or  AfTemblies  of  the  People  in  Athens,  Lacedemon,  and 
Ephefus,  where  it  is  fo  call'd  in  Scripture,  tho'  it  be  otherwife  render'd  Ads  19.  23. 
by  the  Tranflators,   not  much  as  I  conceive  to  their  commendation, 
feeing  by  that  means  they  have  loft  us  a  good  leffon,  the  Apoftles  bor- 
rowing that  name  for  their  Spiritual  Congregations,  to  the  end  that  we 
might  fee  they  intended  the  Government  of  the  Church  to  be  Demo- 
cratical  or  Popular,  as  is  alfo  plain  in  the  reft  of  their  Conftitutions. 

THE  Church  or  Congregation  of  the  People  of  Ifrael  alfembl'd 
in  a  military  manner,  and  had  the  refult  of  the  Common-wealth,  or  jud<T.  20. 2, 
the  power  of  confirming  all  their  Laws,  tho'  propos'd  even  by  God 
himfelf ;  as    where   they   make    him    King  ;  and    where    they  re-  E^od.  19. 
ject  or  depofe   him  as  Civil  Magiftrate,  and  eleft  Saul.     It  is  ma- 
nifeft   that   he  gave    no  fuch  example   to  a  Legiflatcr  in   a  popu- 
lar Government  as  to  deny   or  evade   the  power   of    the   People, 
which  were  a  contradicftion  :  but  tho'  he  defervedly  blames  the   ingra- 
titude of  the  People  in  that  ad:ion,  he  commands  Samuel,  being  next 
under  himfelf  Supreme  Magiftrate,  to  hearken  to  their  Voice  (for  where 
the  fuffrage  of  the  People  goes  for  nothing,  it  is  no  Common-wealth) 
and  comforts  him,  faying,  They  have  not  rejeBed  thee,  but  they  have 
rejeBed  me  that  Ifhouldnot  reign  ovir  them.     But  to  rejedlhim  that  he 
fhould  not  reign   over  them,  was  as  Civil  Magiftrate  to  depofe  him,  ■ 
The  Power  therefore  which  the  People  had  to  depofe  even  God  himfelf 
as  he  was  Civil  Magiftrate,  leaves  little  doubt  but  that  they  had  Power 
to  have  rejectled  any  of  thole  Laws  confirm'd  by  them  throughout  the 
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l5eut.  29.      Scripture,  which  (to  omit  the  feveral  parcels)  are  generally  contain'd 
under  two  heads,  thofe  that  were  made  by  Covenant  with  the  People 
in  the  Land  of  Moab,  and  thofe  which  were  made  by  Covenant  with 
the  People  in  Horeb  :  which  two,  I  think,  amount  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  IJracUtiJlo  Laws.     But  if  all  and  every  one  of  the  Laws  of  Ifrael 
beinp"  propos'd  by  God,  were  no  otherwiie  enadled   than  by  Cove- 
nant with  the  People,  then  that  only  which  \vs&  refolv'd  by  the  People 
of  Ifrael  was  their  Law ;  and  fo  the  refult  of  that  Common- wealth  was 
in  the  People.     Nor  had  the  People  the  refult  only  in  matter  of  Lawj 
Toni.  7. 16.    but  the  Power  in  fomecales  of  Judicature  ;  as  alfo  the  right  of  levying 
judg.  20.  8,    War ;  cognizance  in  matter   of  Religion  ;  and  the  Election  of  their 
9'  '°-_^         Magiftrates,  as  the  Judge  or  Diftator,  the  King,  the  Prince  :  which 
8.       '         funftions  were  exercis'd  by  the  /^y/^^^cg-^  ;«^^«^?  or  Congregation  of  ^- 
iChron.13.2.  rael^  not  always  in  one  manner;  for  fometimes  they  were  perform'd 
?^^'^°"j^°j|'  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  People,  '■yivd  voce ;  fometimes  by  the  Lot  only } 
1  Sam.  10. 17.  and  at  others  by  the  Ballot,  or  by  a  mixture  of  the  Lot  with  the  Suf- 
1  Mac.  14.     frag;e    as  in  the  cafe  of  Eldad  and  Medad,  which  I  Ihall  open 
fl'?."'''''with  the  Senate. 

I  Sam.  10.  THE  Senate  of  Ifrael,  call'd  in  the  Old  Teftament  thtfeventy  Elders, 
7he  Senate.  ^^-^^  jj^  j.|-,g  jsjg^  j-^e  Sanhedrim  (which  word  is  ufually  tranflated  the 
Numb.  II.  Cou!2cil)  v!as  appointed  by  God,  and  confifled  of  Seventy  Elders  be- 
Deut.  I.  fides  Moses,  which  were  at  firfl:  elefted  by  the  People;  but  in  what 
j^     ,  manner  is  rather  intimated  than  Ihewn.     Nevertheless,  becaufe  I  can- 

not otherwife  underfland  the  palTage  cohcerning  Eldad  and  Me- 
dad, of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  they  were  of  them  that  were  written, 
but  went  not  up  to  the  labernacle,  then  with  the  Tabnudijls,  I  conceive 
that  Eldad  and  Medad  had  the  SufFerage  of  the  Tribes,  andfo  were 
written  as  Competitors  for  Magiftracy  ;  but  coming  afterwards  to  the 
lot,  faird  of  it,  and  therefore  went  not  up  to  the  Tabernacle,  or  place 
of  Confirmation  by  God,  or  to  the  SelTion-houfe  of  the  Senate  with  the 
Seventy  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  to  be  Senators :  for  the  Seffion-houfe  of 
the  Sanhedrim  was  firft  in  the  Court  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  the  Temple,  where  it  came  to  be  call'd  the  Itone  Chamber 
TqJj^  or  Pavement,  If  this  were  the  Ballot  of  Ifrael,  that  of  Venice  is  the 
fame  tranfpos'd  ;  for  in  Venice  the  Competitor  is  chofen  as  it  were  by 
the  lot,  in  regard  that  the  Electors  are  fo  made,  and  the  Magiflrate  is 
chofen  by  the  Suffrage  of  the  great  Council  or  Afjembly  of  the  People.  But 
the  Sanhedrim  ot  I/raclhe'mg  thus  conftituted,  Moses  for  his  time,  and 
after  him  his  SuccefTor,  fat  in  the  midfl  of  it  as  Prince  or  Archon,  and 
at  his  left  hand  the  Orator  or  Father  of  the  Senate  ;  the  refl  of  the 
bench  coming  round  with  either  horn  like  a  Crefcent,  had  a  Scribe  at- 
tending upon  the  tip  of  it. 

THIS  Senate,  in  regard  the  Legiflator  of  T/r^^/ was  infallible,  and 
the  Laws  given  by  God  fuch  as  were  not  fit  to  be  alter'd  by  men,  is 
much  different  in  the  exercife  of  their  Power  from  all  other  Senates,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Areopagits  in  Athens,  which  alfo  was  little  more  than  a 
Supreme  Judicatory  ;  for  it  will  hardly,  as  I  conceive,  be  found  that 
the  Sanhedrim  propos'd  to  the  People  till  the  return  of  the  Children  of 
Ifrael  out  of  Captivity  under  Efdras,  at  which  time  there  was  a  new 
Law  made,  namely,  for  a  kind  of  Excommunication,  or  rather  Ba- 
nifhment,  which  had  never  been  before  in  Ifrael.  Neverthelels  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  that  the  Sanhedri?n  had  not  always  that  right,  which 
from  the  time  of  EJdras  it  more  frequently  exercis'd,  of  propofing  x.o 
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the  People,   but  that  they  forbore  it  in  regard  of  the  fiihiefs  and  infal- 
libility of  the  Law  already  made,  \vhereby  it  was  needlefs.   Wherefore 
the  fundion  of  this  Council,  which  is  very  rare  in  a  Senate,  was  exe-  The  Mr.n- 
cutive,  and  confifted  in  the  adminiftration  of  the   Law  made*  and-^'^'y-  ^ 
whereas  the  Council  it  felf  is  often  underftood  in  Scripture  by  the  P.ieft  d.-u 
and  the  Levite,   there  is  no  more  in  that  fave  only  that  the  Prieils  and  'o"  "• 
the  Levites,  who  otherwife  had  no  Power  at  all,  being  in  the  youn2;er 
Years  of  this  Conimon-wealth,   thofe   that  were  belf  ftudy'd   in  the 
Laws  were  the  mofl  frequently  eledted  into  the  Sanhedrim.     For  the 
Courts  conlifting  of  three  and  twenty  Elders  fitting  in   the  Gates  of 
every  City,  and  the  Triumvirates  of  Judges  conftituted  almofl  in  every 
Village,  which  were  parts  of  the  executive  Magiftracy  fubordinate  to 
the  Sanhedrim,   I  fhall  take  them  at  better  leifure,  and  in  the  larger 
Difcourfe  ;  but  thefe  being  that  part  of  this  Common- wealth,  which 
was  inftituted    by  Moses   upon  the  advice  of  Jethro  the   Prieft  ExoJ.  is. 
of  Midian,{^^  I  conceive  a  Heathen)   are  to  me  a  fufficient  warrant 
even  from  God  himfelf,  who  confirm'd  them,  to  make  farther  ufe  of 
human  Prudence,  wherever  I  find  it  bearing  a  Teflimony  to  it  felf, 
whether  in  Heathen  Common-wealths  or  others  :  And  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  fo  it  is,  that  we  who  have  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  them  the 
Original  of  a  Common-wealth,  made  by  the  lame  hand  that  made  the 
World,  are  either  altogether  blind  or  negligent  of  it ;   while  the  Hea- 
thens have  all  written  theirs,   as  if  they  had  had  no  other  Copy :  As, 
to  be  more  brief  in  the  prefent  account  of  that  which  you  fliall  have 
more  at  large  hereafter. 

ATHENS  confifted  of  the  Senate  of  the  BeaH  propofing ;  of  the  0/ Athens. 
Church  or  Affembly  of  the  People  refolving,  and  too  often  debating, 
which  v/as  the  ruin  of  it ;  as  alfo  of  the  Senate  of  the  Areopagites,  the 
nine  Archons,  with  divers  other  Magiftrates  executing. 

LACEDEMON  confifted   of  the  Senate  propofing;    of  the  0/ Lace- 
Church  or  Congregation  of  the  People  refolving  only  and   never  de-  demon, 
bating,   which   was  the  long  life  of  it ;  and  of  the  two  Kings,  the 
Court  of  the  Ephors,  with  divers  other  Magiilrates  executing. 

CARTHAGE  con  filled  of  the  Senate  propofing  and  fometimes  of  C    \i 
refolving  too  ;  of  the  People  refolving  and  fometimes  debating  too,  for  ^^^' 

which  fault  flie  was  reprehended  by  Aristotle;  and  fiie  had  her 
Suffetes,  and  her  hundred  Men,  with  other  Magilfrates  executing. 

ROME  confilfed  of  the  Senate  propofing,  the  Concio  or  People  re-  o--Rome 
folving,  and  too  often  debating,  which  caus'd  her  ftorms ;  as  alfo  of 
the  Confuls,  Cenfors,  iEdils,  Tribunep,  Pretors,   Qoeilors,  and  other 
Magiftrates  executing. 

VENICE  confifis  of  the  Senate  or  Pregati  propofing,  and  fome-  o-"  \  enice. 
times  refolving  too ;  of  the  great  Council  or  Afiembly  of  the  People, 
in  whom  the  refult  is  conftitutively ;  as  alfo  of  the  Doge,  the  S/gnory, 
the  Cenfors,  the  Died,  the  ^lazancies,  and  other  Magiftrates  executing. 

THE   proceeding  of  the  Common-wealths  of  Sivitzerland  and  (yswitzer- 
Holland  is  of  a  like  nature,  tho'  after  a  more  obfcure  manner:  for  the  lund  and  Hoi. 
Sovereignties,  whether  Cantons,   Provinces,   or  Cities,  which  are  the  '^"'^' 
People,  fend  their  Deputies  commiffion'd  and  inftruded  by  themfelves 
(wherein  they  referve  the  Refult  in  their  own  power)  to  the  Provincial 
or  general  Convention,  or  Senate,  where  the  Deputies  debate,  but  have 
no  other  power  of  Refult  than  what  was  confer'd  upon  them  by  the 
People,  or  is  farther  confer'd  by  the  fame  upon  farther  occafion.  And 

for 
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for  the  executive  part  they  have  Magiftrates  or  Judges  in  every  Can= 
ton,  Province  or  City,  belides  thofe  which  are  more  public,  and  relate 
to  the  League,  as  for  adjufting  Controverfies  between  one  Canton, 
Province  or  City,  and  another ;  or  the  Uke  between  fuch  perfons  as 
are  not  of  the  fame  Canton,  Province  or  City. 

BUT  that  we  may  obferve  a  httle  farther  how  tlie  Heathen  Po-^ 
liticians  have  written,  not  only  out  of  Nature,  but  as  it  were  out  of 
Scripture  :  As  in  the  Common-wealth  of  Ijracl  God  is  faid  to  have  been 
King;  fo  the  Commonwealth  where  the  Law  is  King,  is  faid  by 
Aristotle  to  bs  the  Kbigdom  of  God.  And  where  by  the  Lufts 
or  Paflions  of  Men  a  Power  is  fet  above  that  of  the  Law  deriving 
from  Reafon,  which  is  the  dictate  of  God,  God  in  that  fenfe  is  rejcaed 
or  depos'd  that  he  fliould  not  reign  over  them,  as  he  was  in  Ifrael. 
Pagex-jo.  And  yet  Leviathan  will  have  it,  that  by  reading  of  thej'e  Greek 
OJid  Latin  (he  might  as  well  in  this  fenfe  have  faid  Hebreiv)  Juthors^ 
young  Men,  and  all  others  that  are  unprovided  of  the  antidote  oj  /olid  Rea- 
fon, receiving  ajirong  and  delightjul  imprejfion  of  the  great  Exploits  nf 
War,  atchiev'd  by  the  ConduBors  of  their  Armies,  receive  withal  a 
plcafing  Idea  oj  all  they  have  done  be/ides;  and  imagine  their  great  profperity 
not  to  have  proceeded  from  the  emulation  of  particular  Men,  but  from  the 
virtue  of  their  popular  form  of  Government,  not  confidering  the  frequent 
Seditions  and  Civil  Wars  producd  by  the  imperfeBion  oJ  thdr  Polity. 
Where,  firft,  the  blame  he  !::ys  to  the  Heathen  Authors  is  in  his  fenfe 
laid  to  the  Scripture  ;  and  whereas  he  holds  them  to  be  young  Men,  or 
Men  of  no  antidote  that  are  of  like  opinions,  it  fliould  feem  that 
Machiavel,  the  fole  retriever  of  this  antient  Prudence,  is  to  his 
folid  Reafon  a  beardlels  Boy  that  has  newly  read  Livv,  And  how 
folid  his  Reafon  is,  may  appear,  where  he  grants  the  great  profperity 
of  antient  Common-wealths,  which  is  to  give  up  the  Controverfy. 
For  fuch  an  effedt  mufl  have  fome  adequate  caufe ;  which  to  evade  he 
infinuates  that  it  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  emulation  of  particular  Men  : 
as  if  fo  great  an  Emulation  could  have  been  generated  without  as  great 
Virtue ;  fo  great  Virtue  without  the  bell  Education  ;  the  beft  Educa- 
tion without  the  beft  Laws ;  or  the  beft  Laws  any  otherwife  than  by 
the  excellency  of  their  Polity. 

BUT  if  fome  of  thefe  Common-wealths,  as  being  lefs  perfed:  in 
their  Polity  than  others,  have  been  more  feditious,  it  is  not  more  an 
argument  of  the  infirmity  of  this  or  that  Common-v/ealth  in  particu- 
lar, than  of  the  excellency  of  that  kind  of  Polity  in  general ;  which  if 
they,  that  have  not  altogether  reach'd,  have  neverthelefs  had  greater 
profperity,  what  would  betal  them  that  (hould  reach  ? 

I  N  anfwer  to  which. Queftion  let  me  invite  Leviathan,  who 
of  all  other  Governments  gives  the  advantage  to  Monarchy  for  per- 
fedlion,  to  a  better  difquifition  of  it  by  thefe  three  aflertions. 

THE  firft,  That  the  perfeftion  of  Government  lies  upon  fuch  a 
libration  in  the  frame  of  it,  that  no  Man  or  Men  in  or  under  it  can 
have  the  intereft ;  or  having  the  intereft,  can  have  the  power  to  di- 
fturb  it  with  Sedition. 

THE  fecond.  That  Monarchy,  reaching  the  perfeftion  of  the 
kind,  reaches  not  to  the  perfedtion  of  Government ;  but  muft  have 
fome  dangerous  flaw  in  it. 

THE  third,  That  popular  Government,  reaching  the  perfedlion  of  the 
kind,  reaches  the  perfection  of  Government,  and  has  no  flaw  in  it. 

THE  firft  affertion  requires  no  proof.  FOR 
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F  O  R  the  proof  of  the  fecond  ;  Monarcliy,  as  has  been  fliewn  is 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  by  Arms,  the  other  by  a  Nobility,  and  tliere  is 
no  other  kind  in  Art  or  Nature ;  for  if  there  have  been  antiently  fome 
Governments  call'd  Kingdoms  as  one  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  and  ano- 
ther of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  where  the  King  rul'd  without  a  Nobi- 
lity, and  by  a  Council  of  the  People  only  :  it  is  exprefly  faid  by  the 
Authors  that  mention  them,  that  the  Kings  were  but  the  Captains 
and  that  the  People  not  only  gave  them  Laws,  but  depos'd  them  as 
often  as  they  pleas'd.  Nor  is  it  poflible  in  reafon  that  it  fliould  be  other- 
wife  in  like  cafes ;  wherefore  thefe  were  either  no  Monarchies,  or  had 
greater  flaws  in  them  than  any  other, 

BUT  for  a  Monarchy  by  arms,  as  that  of  the  Turk  (which  of 
all  models  that  ever  were  comes  up  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  kind)  it  is 
not  in  the  wit  or  power  of  Man  to  cure  it  of  this  dangerous  flaw. 
That  the  yanizarys  have  frequent  interefl:  and  perpetual  power  to  raife 
Sedition,  and  to  tear  the  Magillrate,  even  the  Prince  himfelf,  in  pieces. 
Therefore  the  Monarchy  of  Turky  is  no  perfedl  Government. 

AND  for  a  Monarchy  by  a  Nobility,  as  of  late  in  Oceana  (which 
of  all  other  models  before  the  declination  of  it  came  up  to  the  per- 
feftion  in  that  kind)  it  was  not  in  the  power  or  wit  of  Man  to  cure  it 
of  that  dangerous  flaw.  That  the  Nobility  had  frequent  interefl:  and 
perpetual  power  by  their  Retainers  and  Tenants  to  raife  Sedition  ;  and 
(whereas  the  Janizarys  occafion  this  kind  of  Calamity  no  fooner  than 
they  make  an  end  of  it)  to  levy  a  lafling  War,  to  the  vafl  effufion  of 
Blood,  and  that  even  upon  occalions  wherein  the  People,  but  for  their 
dependance  upon  their  Lords,  had  no  concernment,  as  in  the  feud  of 
the  Red^ndLJVhite.  The  like  has  been  frequent  in  Spain,  France,  Ger- 
ma7iy,  and  other  Monarchies  of  this  kind  j  wherefore  Monarchy  by  a 
Nobility  is  no  perfed;  Government. 

FOR  the  proof  of  the  third  afl^ertion  ;  Leviathan  yeilds  it  to 
me,  that  there  is  no  other  Common- wealth  but  Monarchical  or  Popular : 
wherefore  if  no  Monarchy  be  a  perfedl  Government,  then  either  there 
is  no  perfed:  Government,  or  it  muft  be  popular  ;  for  which  kind  of 
Conftitution  I  have  fomething  more  to  fay,  than  Leviathan  has 
faid  or  ever  will  be  able  to  fay  for  Monarchy.     As, 

FIRST,  That  it  is  the  Government  that  was  never  conquer'd  by 
any  Monarch,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to  this  day  ;  for  if  the 
Common-wealths  of  Greece  came  under  the  yoke  of  the  Kings  of  Ma- 
cedon,  they  were  firfl  broken  by  themfelves. 

SECONDLY,  That  it  is  the  Government  that  has  frequently 
led  mighty  Monarchs  in  Triumph. 

THIRDLY,  That  it  is  the  Government,  which,  if  it  has  been 
feditious,  it  has  not  been  fo  from  any  imperfeftion  in  the  kind,  but  in 
the  particular  Conflitution ;  which,  wherever  the  like  has  happen'd, 
mufi  have  been  inequal. 

FOURTHLY,  That  it  is  the  Government,  which,  if  it  has  been 
any  thing  near  equal,  was  never  feditious;  or  let  him  fliew  me  what 
Sedition  has  happen'd  in  Lacedemon  or  Venice. 

FIFTHLY,  That  it  is  the  Government,  which,  attaining  to 
peifeiff  equality,  has  fuch  a  libration  in  the  frame  of  it,  that  no  Man 
living  can  fhew  which  way  any  Man  or  Men,  in  or  under  it,  can  con- 
trail any  fuch  Interefl  or  Power  as  fliould  be  able  to  difturb  the  Com- 
mon-wealth with  Sedition ;  wherefore  an  equal  Common-wealth  is  that 
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biliy  which  is  without  flav/,  and  contains  in  it  the  full  perfedion  of 
Government.     But  to  return. 

BY  what  has  been  fliewn  in  Reafon  and  Experience  it  may  appear, 
that  tho'  Common-wealthsin  general  be  Governments  of  the  Senate  pro- 
poling,  the  People  refolving,  and  the  Magillracy  executing ;  yet  fome 
are  not  fo  good  at  thefe  Orders,  as  others,  thro'  fome  impediment  or  de- 
fedl  in  the  frame,  balance,  or  capacity  of  them,  according  to  which 
they  are  of  divers  kinds. 

THE  firft  divifion  of  them  is  into  fuch  as  are  fingle,  as  IJrae!^ 
Athens,  Lacedcmon,  6cc.  and  fuch  as  are  by  Leagues,  as  thofe  of  the 
Acheans.,  Etoliatis,  Lyciam,  Sivit-z,  and  tiollajiders. 

THE  fecond  (being  Mach  iavel's)  is  into  fuch  as  are  for 
prefervation,  as  Lacedemon  and  Venice,  and  fuch  as  are  for  increafe,  i.% 
Athens  and  Rome  ;  in  which  I  can  fee  no  more  than  that  the  former 
takes  in  no  more  Citizens  than  are  neceffary  for  defence,  and  the  latter 
fo  many  as  are  capable  of  increafe. 

THE  third  divifion  (unfeen  hitherto)  is  into  equal  and  inequal, 
and  this  is  the  main  point,  efpecially  as  to  domeftic  Peace  and  Tranquil- 
lity;  for  to  make  a  Common-wealth  inequal,  is  to  divide  it  into  partie?, 
which  fets  them  at  perpetual  variance,  the  one  party  endeavouring  to 
preferve  their  Eminence  and  inequality,  and  the  other  to  attain  to 
Equality :  whence  the  People  of  Rome  deriv'd  their  perpetual  ftrife 
with  the  Nobility  or  Senate.  But  in  an  equal  Common-wealth  there 
can  be  no  more  ftrife  than  there  can  be  over -balance  in  equal  weights ; 
wherefore  the  Common-wealth  of  Venice,  being  that  which  of  all  others 
is  the  moft  equal  in  the  Conftitution,  is  that  wherein  there  never  hap- 
pen'd  any  ftrife  between  the  Senate  and  the  People. 

A  N  equal  Common-wealth  is  fuch  a  one  as  is  equal  both  in  the 
balance  or  foundation,  and  in  the  fuperflrufturc  j  that  is  to  fay,  in  her 
Agrarian  Law,  and  in  her  Rotation. 

A  N  equal  Agrarian  is  a  perpetual  Law  eflablilliing  and  preferving 
the  balance  of  Dominion  by  fuch  a  diftribution,  that  no  one  Man  or 
number  of  Men,  within  the  compafs  of  the  Few  or  Ariftocracy,  can 
tome  to  overpower  the  whole  People  by  their  pofTefTions  in  Lands. 

A  S  the  Agrarian  anfwers  to  the  Foundation,  fo  does  Rotation  to 
the  Superflaidlures. 

E  C^J  A  L  Rotation  is  equal  vicilfitude  in  Government,  or  fuccef- 
fion  to  Magiftracy  confer'd  for  fuch  convenient  terms,  enjoying  equal 
vacations,  as  take  in  the  whole  body  by  parts,  fucceeding  others,  thro* 
the  free  eleftion  or  fuffrage  of  the  People. 

THE  contrary  whereunto  is  prolongation  of  Magiftracy,  which, 
traftiing  the  wheel  of  Rotation,  deftroys  the  life  or  natural  motion  of 
a  Common-wealth. 

THE  eleftion  or  fuffrage  of  the  People  is  moft  free,  where  it  is 
made  or  given  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  can  neither  oblige  *  nor  difo- 
blige  another  ;  nor  thro'  fear  of  an  Enemy,  or  bafhfulnefs  towards  a 
Friend,  impair  a  Man's  liberty. 

WHEREFORE,  fays  Cicero,  f  the  Tablet  or  Ballot  of  the 
People  of  Rot7ie  (who  gave  their  Votes  by  throwing  Tablets  or  little 
pieces  of  wood  fecretly  into  Urns  mark'd  for  the  negative  or  aflirma- 


*  Qui  beneficiumaccepit  libertatemvetididit.     f  Grata  populo  eft  tabella  qu.-e   frontes  aperit 
hominum,   mentes  tegit,  datque_eam  libertatem  ui  quod  velint  fiiciant. 
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tlve)  was  a  welcome  Conftitution  to  the  People,  as  that  which,  not  im- 
jpairing  the  aflurance  of  their  brows,  increas'd  the  freedom  of  their 
Judgment.  I  have  not  flood  upon  a  more  particular  defcription  of 
this  Ballot,  becaufe  that  of  Venice  exemplify 'd  in  the  Model  is  of  all 
others  the  moft  perfedl. 

A  N  equal  Common-wealth  (by  that  which  has  been  faid)  is  a  Govern-  Definnhn  of 
ment  ejlablijlfd  upon  an  equal  Agrarian,  arifing  into  the  SuperjlruBurei  ""  ^i""^  ^°'": 
or  three  Orders,  the  Setiate  debating  and propojing,  the  People  refohin'r'  *""*  '^■"'^^'-'■ 
and  the  Magijlracy  executing  by  aii  equal  Rotation  thro    the  fuffrage  of 
the  People  given  by  the  Ballot.  For  tho'  Rotation  may  be  without  the 
Ballot,  and  the  Ballot  without  Rotation,  yet  the  Ballot  not  only  as  to 
the  infuing  Model  includes  both,  but  is  by  far  the  moll:  equal  way; 
for  which  caufe  under  the  name  of  the  Ballot  I  lliali  hereafter  under- 
Hand  both  that  and  Rotation  too. 

NOW  having  reafon'd  the  Principles  of  an  equal  Common-wealth, 
I  fhould  come  to  give  an  inftance  of  fuch  a  one  in  experience,  if  I  could 
find  it ;  but  if  this  work  be  of  any  value,   it  lies  in  that  it  is  the  ftrfl 
example  of  a  Common- wealth  that  is  perfedly  equal.  For  Venice,  tho' 
it  comes  the  nearell,  yet  is  a  Common-wealth  for  prefervation ;  and 
fuch  a  one,  confidering  the  paucity  of  Citizens  taken  in,  and  the  num- 
ber not  taken  in,  is  externally  unequal:  and  tho'  every  Common-wealth  ' 
that  holds  Provinces  muft  in  that  regard  be  luch,  yet  not  to  that  de- 
gree.    Neverthelefs  Venice  internally,  and  for  her  capacity,  is  by  far 
the  riiofl:  equal,  tho'  it  has  not  in  my  judgment  arriv'd  at  the  full 
perfeftion  of  equality ;  both  becaufe  her  Lav/s  fupplying  the  defed: 
of  an  Agrarian,  are  not  fo  clear  nor  effedlual  at  the  Foundation,  not 
her  Superftrudures  by  the  virtue  of  her  Ballot  or  Rotation  exailly  li-  ' 
brated  ;  in   regard   that  thro'  the  paucity  of  her  Citizens,  her  greater 
Magiflracies  are  continually  wheel'd  thro'  a  few  hands,  as  is  confefs'd 
by  Janotti  where  he  fays,  that  if  a  Gentleman  comes  once  to  be 
Savio  di  terra  Jerma,  it  feldom  happens  that  he  fails  from  thencefor- 
ward to  be  adorn'd  with  fome  one  of  the  greater  Magiflracies,  as  Savi 
di  mare,  Savi  di  terra  jerfna,  Savi  Grandi,  Counfellors,  thofe  of  the 
Decemvirate  or  Diftatorian  Council,  the  Aurogatori  or  Cenfors  which 
require  no  vacation  or  interval.     Wherefore  if  this  in  Venice,  or  that 
in   Lacedemon,  where  the  Kings  were  hereditary,  and  the  Senators 
(tho'  eleded  by  the  People)  for  life,  caufe   no   inequality  (which   i<i 
hard  to  be  conceiv'd)  in  a  Common- wealth  for  prefervation,  or  fuch  a 
one  as  confifts  of  a  few  Citizens;  yet  is  it  manifeft,  that  it  would 
eaufea  very  great  one  in  a  Common-wealth  for  increafe,  or  confiftinp- 
of  the  Many,  which  by  ingroffing  the  Magiflracies  in  a  few  hands, 
would  be  obflrudled  in  their  Rotation. 

BUT  there  be  who  fay  (and  think  it  a  flrong  Objedlion)  that  let  a 
Common-wealth  be  as  equal  as  you  can  imagine,  two  or  three  Men 
when  all  is  done  will  govern  it ;  and  there  is  that  in  it,  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  pretended  fufHciency  of  a  popular  State,  amounts  to 
a  plain  confeffion  of  the  imbecillity  of  that  Policy,  and  of  tlie  Prero- 
gative of  Monarchy :  for  as  much  as  popular  Governments  in  difficult 
cafes  have  had  recourfe  to  Didatorian  Power,  as  in  Ro?ne. 

T  O  wJiich  I  anfwer.  That  as  Truth  is  a  fpark  to  which  Objections 
are  like  bellows,  fo  in  this  refpedl  our  Common- wealth  fliines ;  for 
the  Eminence  acquir'd  by  fuffrage  of  the  People  in  a  Common- wealth, 
efpecially  if  it  be  popular  and  equal,  can  be  afcended  by  no  other  fleps 
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than  the  univerfal  acknowledgement  of  Virtue :  and  where  men  excel 
in  Virtue,  the  Common-wealth  is  ftupid  and  unjuil,  if  accordingly 
they  do  not  excel  in  Authority.     Wherefore  this  is  both  the  advan- 
tage of  Virtue,  which  has  her  due  encouragement,  and  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth which  has  her  due  fervices.     Thefe  are  the  Philofophers 
which  Plato  would  have  to  be  Princes,  the  Princes  w^hich  Solomon 
would  have  to  be  mounted,  and  their  Steeds  are  thofe  of  Authority, 
not  Empire ;  or,  if  they  be  buckl'd  to  the  Chariot  of  Empire,  as  that 
of  the  Diftatorian  Power,  like  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,  it  is  glorious 
for  terms  and  vacations,  or  intervals.   And  as  a  Common-wealth  is  a 
Government  of  Laws  and  not  of  Men,  fo  is  this  the  Principality  of 
Virtue,  and  not  of  Man  ;  if  that  fail  or  fet  in  one,  it  rifes  in  another 
*  who'is  created  his  immediate  Succeffor.     And  this  takes  away  that 
vanity  from  under  the  Sun,  which  is  an  Error  proceeding  more  or  lefs 
from  all  other  Rulers  under  Heaven  but  an  equal  Common- wealth. 
THESE  things  confider'd,  it  will  be  convenient  in  this  place  to 
fpeak  a  word  to  fuch,  as  go  about  to  infinuate  to  the  Nobility  or  Gentry 
a  fear  of  the  People,  or  to  the  People  a  fear  of  the  Nobility  or  Gentry, 
as  if  their  interefts  were  deflrudlive  to  each  other ;  when  indeed  an 
Army  may  as  well  con  fill  of  Soldiers  without  Officers,  or  of  Officers 
without  Soldiers,  as  a  Common-wealth  (efpecially  fuch  a  one  as  is  ca- 
pable of  Greatnefs)  of  a  People  without  a  Gentry,  or  of  a  Gentry 
without  a  People.     Wherefore  this  (tho'  not  always  fo  intended,  as 
may  appear  by  Machiavel,  who  elfe  would  be  guilty)  is  a  pernici- 
ous error.  There  is  fomething  firft  in  the  making  of  a  Common- wealth, 
then  in  the  governing  of  it,  and  lafl  of  all  in  the  leading  of  its  Armies ; 
which  (tho'  there  be  great  Divines,  great  Lawyers,  great  Men  in  all 
Profeffions)  feems  to  be  peculiar  only  to  the  Genius  of  a  Gentleman. 
For  fo  it  is  in  the  univerlal  feries  of  Story,  that  if  any  Man  has  found- 
ed a  Common- wealth,   he  was  firfl:  a  Gentleman.     Moses  had  his 
Education   by  the  Daughter  of  Pharaoh  ;  Theseus  and  Solon, 
of  noble  Birth,  were  held  by  the  Athenians  worthy  to  be  Kings; 
Lycurgus    was    of    the    Royal    Blood;    Romulus    and   Numa 
Princes;    Brutus   and    Publicola    Patricians;    the    Gracchi, 
that  loft  their  lives  for  the  People  of  Rome  and  the  reftitution  of  that 
Common-wealth,  were  the  Sons  of  a  Father  adorn'd  with  two  Tri- 
umphs, and  ofCoRN  el  i  a  theDaughterofSciPio,  who  being  demand- 
ed in  marriage  by  King  Ptolomy,   difdain'd  to  become  the  Queen  of 
Egypt.    And  the  moft  renown'd  OLPHAUS  MEGALETOR, 
fole  Legiflator  (as  you  will  fee  anon)  of  the  Common-wealth  oi  Oceana, 
was  deriv'd  from  a  noble  Family :  nor  will  it  be  any  occafion  of  fcru- 
ple  in  this  cafe,  that  Leviathan  affirms  the  Politics  to  be  no  an- 
tienter  than  his  Book  de  Cive.  Such  alfo  as  have  got  a^iy  fame  in  the  Ci- 
vil Government  of  a  Common-wealth,  or  by  the  leading  of  its  Armies, 
have  been  Gentlemen ;  for  fo  in  all  other  refpeds  were  thofe  plebeian 
Magiftrates  eleded  by  the  People  oi  Rome,  being  of  known  Defcents, 
and  of  equal  Virtues,  exxept  only  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  name 
by  the  Ufurpation  of  iht  Patricians.  Holland,  thro'  this  defeat  at  home, 
has  horrow'd  Princes  for  Generals,  and  Gentlemen  of  divers  Nations 
for  Commanders :  And  the  Swiizers,  if  they  have  any  defeft  in  this 

*  Uno  avulfo,   nor.  deficit  alter 
Aureus,  &  fimili  fiondefcit  virga  metaJIo. 
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kind,  rather  lend  their  People  to  the  Colours  of  other  Princes,  thaii 
make  that  noble  ufe  of  them  at  home,  which  fliould  affert  tlie  Liberty 
of  Mankind.  For  where  there  is  not  a  Nobility  to  hearten  the  Peo- 
ple, they  are  flothful,  regardlefs  of  the  World,  and  of  the  public  in- 
terefl  of  Liberty,  as  even  thofe  of  Rcmc  had  been  without  their  Gen- 
try :  wherefore  let  the  People  embrace  the  Gentry  in  peace,  as  the  liwht 
of  their  Eyes;  and  in  war,  as  the  trophy  of  their  Arms.  And  if 
Cornelia  difdain'd  to  be  Qi^ieen  of  Egypt,  if  a  Roman  Conful 
look'd  down  from  his  Tribunal  upon  the  greatefl:  King ;  let  the  No- 
bility love  and  cherifli  the  People  that  aftbrd  them  a  Throne  fo  much 
higher  in  a  Common-wealth,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  their  Virtue, 
than  the  Crowns  of  Monarchs. 

BUT  if  the  equality  of  a  Common-wealth  confifl:  in  the  equality  yi„;,:,quai 
iirft  of  the  Agrarian,   and  next  of  the  Rotation,  then  the  inequality  oi  Ccmmcn- 
a  Common-wealth  muft  confift  in  the  abfence  or  inequality  of  the  Agra-  ''^''^"^'^' 
rian,  or  of  the  Rotation,  or  of  both. 

I S  R  A  EL  and  Lacedemon,  which  Common-wealths  (as  the  People 
of  this,  in  Joseph  us,  claims  kindred  of  that)  have  great  refemblance, 
were  each  of  them  equal  in  their  Agrarian,  and  inequal  in  their  Rota- 
tion ;  efpecially  Ifrael,  where  the  Sanhedrim  or  Senate,  firft  elefted 
by  the  People,  as  appears  by  the  words  of  Moses,  took  upon  them  Deut.  i. 
ever  after,  without  any  precept  of  God,  to  fubftitute  their  Succelfois 
by  Ordination;  which  having  been  there  of  civil  ufe,  as  Excommuni- 
cation, Community  of  Goods,  and  other  Cuftoms  of  the  EJfenns,  who 
were  many  of  them  converted,  came  afterward  to  be  introduc'd  into 
the  ChriAian  Church.  And  the  eledion  of  the  Judge,  Si/ffes  or  Dida- 
tor,  was  irregular,  both  for  the  occafion,  the  term,  and  the  vacation 
of  that  Magiftracy ;  as  you  find  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  where  it  is 
often  repeated,  That  in  thofe  days  there  was  no  King  in  Ifrael,  that 
is,  no  Judge:  and  in  the  firfi:  of  Samuel,  where  Ely  pdg'd  Ifrael 
forty  Years,  and  Samuel  all  his  life.  In  Lacedemon  the  eledlion  of 
the  Senate  being  by  fuffrage  of  the  People,  tho'  for  life,  was  not  alto- 
gether fo  inequal  J  yet  the  hereditary  Right  of  Kings,  were  it  not  for 
the  Agrarian,  had  ruin'd  her, 

ATHENS  and  Rome  Were  inequal  as  to  their  Agrarian,  that  of 
Athens  being  infirm,  and  this  of  Ro/ne  none  at  all ;  for  if  it  were  more 
antiently  carry'd,  it  was  never  obferv'd.  Whence  by  the  time  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  the  Nobility  had  almofi:  eaten  the  People  quite 
out  of  their  Lands,  which  they  held  in  the  occupation  of  Tenants  and 
Servants :  Whereupon,  the  remedy  being  too  late,  and  too  vehemently 
apply 'd,  that  Common-wealth  was  ruin'd. 

T  H  E  S  E  alfo  were  inequal  in  their  Rotation,  but  in  a  contrary 
manner,  Athens,  in  regard  that  the  Senate  (chofen  at  once  by  lot,  not 
by  fuffrage,  and  chang'd  every  Year,  not  in  part,  but  in  the  whole)  con- 
fifled  not  of  the  natural  Ariftocracy  ;  nor  fitting  long  enough  to  under- 
hand, or  to  be  perfeft  in  their  ofhce,  had  no  fufficient  Authority  to 
reflrain  the  People  from  that  perpetual  Turbulence  in  the  end,  which 
was  their  ruin,  notwithflanding  the  efforts  of  NiciAS,  who  did  all 
a  Man  could  do  to  help  it.  But  as  Athens  by  the  headinefs  of  the  Peo- 
ple, fo  Rome  fell  by  the  Ambition  of  the  Nobility,  thro'  the  want  of 
an  equal  Rotation  ;  which,  if  the  People  had  got  into  the  Senate,  and 
timely  into  the  Magiflracies  (whereof  the  former  was  always  ufurp'd 
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by  the  Patricians,  and  the  latter  for  the  mod  part)  they  had  both 
carried  and  held  their  Agrarian,  and  that  had  render'd  that  Common- 
wealth immoveable. 

BUT  let  a  Common-wealth  be  equal  or  inequal,  it  muft  confifl, 
as  has  been  fliewn  by  Reafon  and  all  Experience,  of  the  three  gene- 
ral Orders ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Senate  debating  and  propofing,  of 
the  People  refolving,  and  of  the  Magiftracy  executing.  Wherefore  I 
can  never  wonder  enough  at  Leviathan,  who,  without  any  reafon 
or  example,  will  have  it,  that  a  Common-wealth  conlifts  of  a  fmgle 
Perfon,  or  of  a  fmgle  Affembly  ;  nor  can  I  fufficiently  pity  thofe  thou- 
fand  Gentlemen,  whofe  Minds,  which  otherwije  would  have  waver' d,  he 
has  f ram  d  (as  is  affirm'd  by  himfelf )  into  a  confcientious  obedience  (for 
fo  he  is  pleas'd  to  call  it)  offuch  a  Goverfunent. 

B  U  T  to  finifli  this  part  of  the  Difcourfe,  which  I  intend  for  as 
complete  an  Epitome  of  antient  Prudence,  and  in  that  of  the  whole 
Art  of  Politics,  as  I  am  able  to  frame  in  fo  fliort  a  time ; 

THE  two  firfl  Orders,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Senate  and  the  People, 
are  Legiflative,  whereunto  anfwers  that  part  of  this  Science  which  by 
Politicians  is  intitled  *  of  Laws;  and  the  third  Order  is  executive,  to 
which  anfwers  that  part  of  the  fame  Science  which  is  ftil'd  -f"  of  the 
Frame  and  Courfe  of  Courts  or  Judicatories.  A  word  to  each  of  thefe 
will  be  neceffary. 
Of  L»ivs.  AND  firft  for  Laws,  they  are  either  Ecclefiaftical  or  Civil,  fuch 
as  concern  Religion  or  Government. 

LAWS  Ecclefiaftical,  or  liich  as  concern  Religion,  according  to 
the  univerfal  courfe  of  antient  Prudence,  are  in  the  power  of  the  Ma- 
giftrate ;  but  according  to  the  common  pradtice  of  modern  Prudence, 
fince  the  Papacy,  torn  out  of  his  hands. 

BUT,  as  a  Government  pretending  to  liberty,  and  yet  fupprefling 
Liberty  of  Confcience  (which,  becaufe  Religion  not  according  to  a 
Man's  Confcience  can  to  him  be  none  at  all,  is  the  main)  muft  be  a 
contradidlion ;  fo,  a  Man  that,  pleading  for  the  Liberty  of  private 
Confcience,  refufes  Liberty  to  the  National  Confcience,  muft  be  abfurd. 
A  C  O  M  M  O  N-W  E  A  L  T  H  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  National 
Confcience.  And  if  the  convidlion  of  a  Man's  private  Confcience  pro- 
duces his  private  Religion,  the  convidlion  of  the  national  Confcience 
muft  produce  a  national  Religion.  Whether  this  be  well  reafon'd,  as 
alfo  whether  thefe  two  may  ftand  together,  will  beft  be  ftiewn  by  the 
examples  of  the  antient  Common-wealths  taken  in  their  order. 

I N  that  of  I/rael  the  Government  of  the  National  Religion  apper- 
tain'd  not  to  the  Priefts  and  Levites,  otherwife  than  as  they  happen'd 
to  be  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  Senate,  to  which  they  had  no  right  at  all  but  by 
eledlion.  It  is  in  this  capacity  therefore  that  the  People  are  commanded 
Deut.  17.  under  pain  of  death  to  hearken  to  them,  and  to  do  according  to  the  fen- 
fence  of  the  Law  which  theyjhould  teach ;  but  in  I/r-ael  the  Law  Ecclefia- 
ftical and  Civil  was  the  fame,  therefore  the  Sanhedrim  having  the 
power  of  one,  had  the  power  of  both.  But  as  the  National  Religion  ap- 
pertain'd  to  the  Jurifdidlion  of  the  Sa?ihedrim,  fo  the  Liberty  of  Con- 
fcience appertain'd,  from  the  fame  date,  and  by  the  fame  right,  to  the 
Deut.  iS.  10.  Prophets  and  their  Difciples ;  as  where  it  is  faid,  I  will  raife  up  a  Fro- 
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phet'—— -and whoever  noill  not  hearken  to  my  words  which  he  jJo all  [peak  in 
my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  The  words  relate  to  proplietic 
Right,  which  was  above  all  the  Orders  of  this  Common- wealth  • 
whence  Elijah  not  only  refus'd  to  obey  the  King,  but  deftrov'd  his 
Meflengers  with  fire.  And  whereas  it  was  not  lawful  by  the  Natio- 
nal Religion  to  facrifice  in  any  other  place  than  the  Temple^  a  Prophet 
was  his  own  Temple,  and  might  facrifice  where  he  would  ,  as  Eli- 
jah diiidi'm  Mount  Carmel.  By  this  right  John  the  Baptift  and  our  j-„„  ,  ■ 
Saviour,  to  whom  it  more  particularly  related,  had  their  Difciples,  and  '  ^'"*^'  '^ 
taught  the  People ;  whence  is  deriv'd  our  prefent  right  of  GATHER'D 
CONGREGATIONS:  wherefore  the  Chriftian  Religion  grew 
up  according  to  the  Orders  of  the  Common-wealth  of  ^ree/,  and  not 
againft  them.  Nor  was  Liberty  of  Confcience  infring'd  by  this  Go- 
vernment, till  the  Civil  Liberty  of  the  iame  was  loft,  as  under  He-' 
ROD,  Pilate,  and  Tiberius,  a  three-pil'd  Tyranny. 

T  O  proceed,  Athens  preferv'd  her  Religion,  by  the  teftimony  of 
Paul,  with  great  Superftition:  If  Alcibiades,  that  Atheiftical 
fellow,  had  not  fliew'd  them  a  pair  of  heels,  they  had  fliaven  off"  his 
head  for  {having  their  Me  rcurys,  and  making  their  Gods  look  ridicu- 
loufly  upon  them  without  beards.  Neverthelefs  if  Paul  reafon'd 
with  them,  they  lov'd  news,  for  which  he  was  the  more  welcome;  and 
if  he  converted  Dionysius  the  Areopagit,  that  is,  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors, there  foUow'd  neither  any  hurt  to  him,  nor  lefs  of  honour  to 
DioNYSius.  And  for  Rome,  if  Cicero,  in  his  moft  excellent 
Book  de  natura  Deorum,  overthrew  the  National  Religion  of  that 
Common-wealth,  he  was  never  the  farther  from  being  Conful.  But 
there  is  a  meannefs  and  poornefs  in  modern  Prudence,  not  only  to  the 
damage  of  Civil  Government,  but  of  Religion  itfelf :  for  to  make  a 
man  in  matter  of  Religion,  which  admits  not  of  fenfible  cjemonftrati- 
on  (jurare  in  verba  Magijlri)  engage  t6  believe  no  otherwife  than  is 
believ'd  by  my  Lord  Biihop,  or  Goodman  Presbyter,  is  a  Pedantifm, 
that  has  made  the  Sword  to  be  a  Rod  in  the  hands  of  School-mafters  ; 
by  which  means,  whereas  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  the  fartheft  of  any 
from  countenancing  War,  there  never  was  a  War  of  Religion  but 
fince  Chriftianity :  For  which  we  are  beholden  to  the  Pope ;  for  the 
Pope  not  giving  liberty  of  Confcience  to  Princes  and  Common-wealthsj 
they  cannot  give  that  to  their  Subjedls  which  they  have  not  themfelves:  . 
whence  both  Princes  and  Subjefts  either  thro'  his  inftigation,  cr  their 
own  difputes  (have  introduc'd  that  execrable  cuftom,  never  known  in 
the  world  before,  of  fighting  for  Religion,  and  denying  the  Magiftrate 
to  have  any  jurifdi6tion  concerning  it ;  whereas  theMagiftrates  lofing  the 
power  of  Religion  lofes  the  Liberty  of  Confcience,  which  in  that  cafe 
has  nothing  to  protedl  it.  But  if  the  People  be  otherwife  taught,  it 
concerns  them  to  look  about  them,  and  to  diftinguifli  betv/en  the 
jQirieking  of  the  Lapwing,  and  the  voice  of  the  Turtle. 

T  O  come  to  Civil  Laws,  if  they  ftand  one  way  and  the  balance  a- 
nother,  it  is  the  cafe  of  a  Government  which  of  necellity  muft  be  new 
model'd  ;  wherefore  your  Lawyer  advifing  you  upon  the  like  occafions 
to  fit  your  Government  to  their  Laws,  are  no  more  to  be  regarded, 
tlian  your  Taylor  if  he  fliould  defire  you  to  fit  your  body  to  his  dou- 
blet. There  is  alfo  danger  in  the  plaufible  pretence  of  reforming  the 
Law,  except  the  Government  be  firft  good,  in  which  cafe  it  is  a  good 
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Tree,  and  (trouble  not  yourfelves  overmuch)  brings  not  forth  evil 
fruit ;  otherwife,  if  the  Tree  be  evil,  you  can  never  reform  the  fruit : 
or  if  a  Root  that  is  naught  bring  forth  fruit  of  this  kind  that  feems  to 
be  good,  take  the  more  heed,  for  it  is  the  ranker  poifon.  It  was  no- 
wife  probable,  if  Augustus  had  not  made  excellent  Laws,  that  the 
bowels  of  Ro?}ie  could  have  come  to  he  fo  miferably  eaten  out  by  the 
Tyranny  of  Tiberius  and  his  Succeffors.  The  beft  Rule  as  to 
your  Laws  in  general  is,  that  they  be  few.  Rome  by  the  teftimony  of 
Cicero  was  beft  govern'd  under  thofe  of  the  twelve  Tables;  and 
by  that  of  Tacitus,  Flurima  leges,  corrnptijjima  refpublica.  You 
will  be  told,  That  where  the  Laws  be  few,  they  leave  much  to  Arbi- 
trary Power ;  but  where  they  be  many,  they  leave  more  :  The  Laws 
in  this  cafe,  according  to  Justinian  and  the  beft  Lawyers,  being 
as  litigious  as  the  Suitors.  Solon  made  few;  Lycurgus  fewer 
Laws:  and  Common-wealths  have  the  feweft  at  this  day  of  all  other 
Governments. 
Of  Courts.  NOW  to  conclude    this  part  with   a   word  de  yiidictis,    or   of 

the  ConJVitution  or  Courfe  oj  Courts ;  it  is  a  Difcourfe  not  otherwife 
capable  of  being  well  manag'd  but  by  particular  examples,  both  the 
Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  Courts  being  divers  in  different  Govern- 
ments, but  beft  beyond  compare  in  Venice,  where  they  regard  not  fo 
much  the  Arbitrary  Power  of  their  Courts,  as  the  Conftitution  of  them; 
whereby  that  ArbitraryPower  being  altogether  unable  to  retard  or  do 
hurt  to  bufinefs,  produces  and  muft  produce  the  quickeft  difpatch,  and 
the  moft  righteous  didlates  of  Juftice  that  are  perhaps  in  human  nature. 
The  manner  I  fhall  not  ftand  in  this  place  to  defcribe,  becaufe  it  is  ex- 
emplify'd  at  large  in  the  Judicature  of  the  People  of  Oceana.  And 
thus  much  of  antient  Pmdence,  and  the  lirft  branch  of  this  prelimina- 
ry Difcourfe, 
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"iThe  Seco?id  Fart  of  the  Preliminaries. 

N  the  fecond  Part  I  fhall  endeavour  to  (liew  the  rife,  Proarefs  and 
Declination  of  modern  Prudence. 


THE  date  of  this  kind  of  Policy  is  to  he  computed,  as  was 
fliewn,  from  thofe  Inundations  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  Loin- 
bards,  that  overwhelm'd  the  Roman  Empire.  But  as  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance in  the  Bulk  or  Conftitution  of  modern  Prudence,  that  it 
fliould  ever  have  been  able  to  come  up  and  grapple  with  the  Antient 
fo  fomething  of  ncceflity  muft  have  interpos'd  whereby  this  came  to 
be  enervated,  and  that  to  receive  ftrength  and  encouragement.  And 
this  was  the  execrable  Reign  of  the  Roman  Emperors  taking  rife  from 
{xhMjcelix  Jceliis')  the  Arms  of  C^sar,  in  which  ftorm  the  Ship  of 
the  Roman  Common-wealth  was  forc'd  to  difburden  itfelf  of  that  pre- 
cious Freight,  which  never  fince  could  emerge  or  raife  its  head  but  in 
the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

IT  faid  in  Scripture,   T:hy  evil  is  of  thy  felf,  O  I/rael!    To  which  '^''  Tra,:fttio,i 
anfwers  that  of  the  Moralifts,   *  No?ie  is  hurt  but  by  himfelf,  as  alfo  the  £"^'^%^"'^ 
whole  matter  of  the  Politics  ;  at  prefent  this  Example  of  the  Romans,  dmJ" 
who,  thro'  a  negligence  committed  in  their  Agrarian  Laws,   let  in  the 
fink  of  Luxury,  and  forfeited  the  ineftimable  Treafure  of  Liberty  for 
themfelves  and  their  Poflerity. 

THEIR  Agrarian  Laws  were  fuch,  whereby  their  Lands  oucht  to  V"  ^7'"^" 
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nave  been  divided  among  the  People,  either  without  mention  of  a  Co-  Romans. 
lony,   in  which  cafe  they  were  not  oblig'd  to  change  their  abode ;  or 
with  mention  and  upon  condition  of  a  Colony,   in  which  cafe  they  Sigom'us  de 
were  to  change  their  abode  ;  and  leaving  the  City,   to  plant  themfelves  '^"''  ^°' 
upon  the  Lands  fo  alTign'd.     The  Lands  alTign'd,  or  that  ought  to 
have  been  aflign'd  in  either  of   thefe  ways,   were  of  three  kinds  :  Such 
as  were  taken  from  the  Enemy  and  diftributed  to  the  People ;  or  fuch 
as  were  taken  from  the  Enemy,  and  under  colour  of  being  referv'dto 
the  Public  ufe,   were  thro'  ftealth  poffeft  by  the  Nobility ;  or  fuch  as 
were  bought  with  the  Public  Money  to  be  diftributed.     Of  the  Laws 
offer'd  in  thefe  cafes,  thofe  which  divided  the  Lands  taken  from   the 
Enemy,   or  purchas'd  with  the  Public  Money,   never  occafion'd  any 
difpute ;  but  fuch  as  drove  at  difpofleffing  the  Nobility  of  their  Ufur- 
pations,  and  dividing  the  common  purchaje  of  the  Sword  among  the  Peo- 
ple, were  never  touch'd  but  they  caus'd  Earthquakes,  nor  could  they 
ever  be  obtain'd  by  the  People ;  or   being  obtain'd,  be   obferv'd  by 
the  Nobihty,  who   not  only  preferv'd  their  prey,  but  growing  vaftly 
rich  upon  it,  bought  the  People  by  degrees  quite  out  of  thofe  Shares 
that  had  been  confer'd  upon  them.     This  the  Gracchi  coming  too 
late  to  perceive,  found  the   Balance  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  loft  ; 
but  putting  the  People  (when  they    had  leaft  force)  by  forcible  means 
upon  the  recovery  of  it,  did  ill,  feeing  it  neither  could  nor  did  tend  to 
any  more  than  to  fliew  them  by  worfe  eftecfls,  that  what  the  Wifdom 
of  their  Leaders,  had  difcever'd  was  true.     For  (quite  contrary  to 
what  has  happen'd  in  Oceana,  where,  the  Balance  falling  to  the  Pco- 


*  Nemo  nocetur  nifi  e.x  fe.  .   . 
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pie,  they  have  overthrown  the  Nobility)  that  Nobility  of  Rome,  under 
the  conduft  of  Svlla,   overthrew  the   People  and   the   Common- 
wealth: feeing  Sylla  firfl  introduc'd  that  new  Balance,  which  was 
Miliiar  Co-    the  Foundation  of  the  fucceeding  Monarchy,  in  the  plantation  of  Mi- 
io'm'a. '         litary  Colonies,  inilituted  by  his  diflribution  of  the  conquer'd  Lands, 
not  now  of  Enemies,  but  of  Citizens,  to  forty  feven  Legions  of  liis 
Soldiers;  fo  that  how   he  came  to  be  PERPETUAL   DIC- 
TATOR, or  other  Magiftrates  to  fucceed  him  in  like  Power,  is  no 
Miracle. 
ihtBalanceof      THESE  Military  Colonies  (in  which  manner  fucceeding  Empe- 
the  Roman      j.Qj.5  coutinu'd,  as  AUGUSTUS  by   the  diflribution  of  the    Vetenms^ 
Emfut.         thereby   he   had  overcome   Brutus  and  Cassius,  to  plant  their 
Soldiery)  confiiled  of  fuch  as  I  conceive  were  they  that  are  call'd  Mi- 
lites  bene  fie  iarii;  in  regard  that  the  Tenure  of  their  Lands  was  by  way 
of  Benefices,  tliat  is  for  Life,  and  upon  condition  of  Duty  or  Service 
in  the  War  upon  their  own  Charge.     Thefe  Benefices  Alexander 
Severus  granted   to   the   Heirs   of  the   Incumbents,  but   upon   the 
fame  conditions.     And   fuch  was  the  Dominion  by  which  the  Roman 
Emperors  gave  their  Balance.     But  to  the  Beneficiaries,  as  was  no  lefs 
than  neceilary  for  the  fafety  of  the  Prince,  a  matter  of  eight  thouland 
by  the    Example  of  Augustus  were  added,    which  departed  not 
from  his  fides,  but  were  his  perpetual  Guard,  call'd  Pretorian  Bands  % 
tho'  thefe,    according  to  the  incurable  flaw   already  obferv'd  in  this 
kind  of  Government,  became  the   moft  frequent  Butchers  of  their 
Lords  that  are  to  be  found  in  Story.     Thus  far  the  Roman  Monarchy 
is  much  the  fame  with  that  at  this  day  in  furky,  confifiing  of  a  Camp, 
and  a  Horfe-quarter ;  a  Camp  in  regard  of  the  Sfahys  and  yanizarys, 
the  perpetual  Guard  of  the  Prince,  except  they  alio  chance  to  be  li- 
quorifli  after  his  Blood;  and  a  Horfe-quarter  in  regard  of  the  diflributi- 
on of  his  whole  Land  to  Tenants  for  Life,  upon  condition  of  continual 
Service,  or  as  often  as  they  fliall  be  commanded  at  their  own  charge  by 
^imars,  being  a  word  which  they  fliy  fignifies  Benefices,  that  it  fhall 
fave  me  a  labour  of  opening  the  Government. 

BUT   the  Fame  of  Mahomet  and  his  Prudence,  is  efpecially 
founded  in  this,  That  whereas  the  Roman  Monarchy,  except  that  of 
IJ'rael,  was  the  moft  imperfedl,  the  Tiirkipo  is  the  moft  perfeft  that 
ever  was.     Which  happen'd  in  that  the  Roman  (as  the  Ifraeliti/Jj  of 
the  Sanhedrim  and  the  Congregation)  had  a  mixture  of  the  Senate  and 
the  People  ;  and  the  liirkijh  is  pure.     And  that  this  was  pure,  and 
the  other  mix'd,  happen'd  not  thro'  the  Wifdom  of  the  Legiilators, 
but  the  different  Genius  of  the  Nations ;  the  People  of  the  Eaflern 
Parts,  except  the  Ifraeiites,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  Agrarian, 
having  been  fuch  as  fcarce  ever  knew  any  other  Condition  than  that  of 
Slavery ;  and  thefe  of  the  Weftern  having  ever  had  fuch  a  relifli  of 
Liberty,  as  thro'  what  defpair  foever  could  never  be  brought  to  ftand 
ftill  while  the  Yoke  was  putting  on  their  Necks,  but  by  being  fed  with 
fome  hopes  of  referving  to  themfelves  Ibme  part  of  their  Freedom, 
jj.^i^  WHEREFORE    Julius    Cesar  (faith    *    Suetonius) 

contented  himfelf  in  naming  half  the  Magiftrates,  to  leave  the  reft  to 
the  fuffrage  of  the  People.  And  Maecenas,  tho'  he  would  not  have 
Augustus  to  give  the  People  their  Liberty,  would  not  have  him 


Comitia  cum  populo  fortkus  eft. 
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take  k  quite  away  *.  Whence  this  Empire  being  neither  Hawk  nor 
Buzzard,  made  a  flight  accordingly  ;  and  the  Prince  being  perpetually 
toft  (having  the  Avarice  of  the  Soldiery  on  this  hand  to  fatisly  upon 
the  People,  and  the  Senate  and  the  People  on  the  other  to  be  defended 
from  the  Soldiery)  feldom  dy'd  any  other  death  than  by  one  Horn  of 
this  Dilemma,  as  is  noted  more  at  large  by  Machiavel.  Butp 
the  Pretorian  Batids,  thofe  beftial  executioners  of  their  Captain's  Ty- 
ranny upon  others,  and  of  their  own  upon  him,  having  continued 
from  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  by  Consantine  the  Great 
(incens'd  againfl:  them  for  taking  part  with  his  Adverfary  Maxen- 
Tius)  remov'd  from  their  ftrong  Garrifon  which  they  held  in  Rome, 
and  diftributed  into  divers  Provinces.  The  Benefices  of  the  Soldiers 
that  were  hitherto  held  for  Life  and  upon  Duty,  were  by  this  Prince 
made  hereditary:  fo  that  the  whole  Foundation  whereupon  this  Em- 
pire was  firft  built  being  now  remov'd,  Hieu's  plainly,  that  the  Em- 
perors muft  long  before  this  have  found  out  fome  other  way  of  fup- 
port ;  and  this  was  by  ftipendiating  the  Goths,  a  People  that,  deriving 
their  Roots  fiom  the  Northern  parts  of  Germany,  or  out  of  Staeden, 
had  (thro'  their  Vidlories  obtain'd  againfl:  Domiti an)  long  fince 
fpread  their  Branches  to  fo  near  a  Neighbourhood  with  the  Roman 
Territories,  that  they  began  to  overfliadow  them.  For  the  Empe- 
rors making  ufe  of  them  in  their  Armies  (as  the  French  do  at  this  day 
of  the  Sivitz)  gave  them  that  under  the  notion  of  a  Stipend,  which 
they  receiv'd  as  Tribute,  coming  (if  there  were  any  default  in  the  pay- 
ment) fo  often  to  difl:rein  for  it,  that  in  the  time  of  Honor  i us  they 
iack'd  Rome,  and  poflefl:  themfelves  of  Italy.  And  fuch  wl^s  the  tran- 
fition  of  antient  into  modern  Prudence ;  or  that  breach  which  being 
follow'd  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  with  Inundations  of  Van- 
dals, Hu7is,  Lombards,  Franks,  Saxons,  overwhelm'd  antient  Lan- 
guages, Learning,  Prudence,  Manners,  Cities,  changing  the  names  Machiavel. 
of  Rivers,  Countries,  Seas,  Mountains,  and  Men;  Camillus, 
C^SAR  and  Pompey,  being  come  to  Edmund,  Richard,  and 
Geoffrey. 

T  O  open  the  Groundwork  or  Balance  of  thefe  new  Politicians :  T^'c  Gothu 
Feudum,  fays  Calvin  the  Lawyer,  is  a  Gothic  word  of  divers  fig.  ■^''^''»^^- 
nifications  ;  for  it  is  taken  either  for  War,  or  for  a  poJJ'eJJion  of  conquer  d 
Lands,  dijlributed  by  the  Vi&or  to  fuch  of  his  Captains  atjd  Soldiers  as 
had  ?nerited  in  his  Wars,  upon  condition  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  their  per- 
petual Lord,  and  themfelves  to  be  his  SubjeSls. 

OF  thefe  there  were  three  Kinds  or  Orders:  The  firft  of  NobI- 7«y?/V«//!)»«/ 
lity,  difl:inguifli'd  by  the  Titles  of  Dukes,    Marquifles,   Earls ;  and  ^'^'*'^"":j  . 
thefe  being  gratified  with  the  Cities,  Cafl:les,  and  Villages  of  the  con-    '''""^'^ 
quer'd  Italians,  their  Feuds  participated  of  Royal  Dignity,  and  were 
call'd  Regalia,  by  which  they  had  right  to  coin  Money,  create  Magi- 
ftrates,  take  Toll,   Cuftoms,  Confifcations,  and  the  like. 

FEUDS  of  the  fecond  Order  were  fuch  as,  with  the  confent  of 
the  King,  were  beft:ow'd  by  thefe  Feudatory  Princes  upon  Men  of  infe-  . 
rior  Quahty,  call'd  their  Barons,  on  condition  that  next  to  the  King 
they  fliould   defend  the  Dignities   and  Fortunes  of  their  Lords  in 
Arms. 


*  Neque  id  exirtimare  debes  autorem  me  tibi  eJTe,  ut  tyrannidem  in  S.  P.  Q^R.  in  fervitutem 
redadtum  teneas :  quod  neque  dicere  meum,  neque  facere  tuum  ell. 
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THE  loweft  Order  o^ Feuds  were  fiich  as  being  confer'd  by  thofc 
of  the  fecond  Order  upon  private  men,  whether  Noble  or  not  Noble, 
oblig'd  them  in  the  like  Duty  to  their  Superiors ;  thefe  were  call'd  Va- 
vafors.  And  this  is  the  Gothic  Balance,  by  which  all  the  Kingdoms 
this  day  in  Chriftendom  wereatfirfl  ereded;  for  which  caule,  if  I  had 
time,  I  fhould  open  in  this  place  the  Empire  of  Germany,  and  the 
Kingdoms  of  France,  Spain,  and  Poland:  But  fo  much  as  has  been  faid 
being  fufficient  for  the  difcovery  of  the  Principles  of  modern  Prudence 
in  general,  I  fliall  divide  the  remainder  of  my  Difcourfe,  which  is 
more  particular,  into  three  parts. 

THE  firft  fliewing  the  Conftitution  of  the  late   Monarchy  of 

Oceaiia. 
THE  fecond,  the  Diffolution  of  the  ftme.     And 
THE  third,  the  Generation  of  the  prefent  Commonwealth. 

THE  Conilitution  of  the  late  Monarchy  of  Oceana  is  to  be  confi- 

der'd  in  relation  to  the  different  Nations  by  whom  it  has  been  fuccef- 

fively   fubdu'd  and  govern'd.     The   firft   of  thefe  were  the  Romans, 

the  Iccond  ihcTeutons,  the  third  the  Scandians,  and  the  fourth  the  Neic- 

jlrians. 

THE  Government  of  the  Romans,  who  held  it  as  a  Province,  I 
fliall  omit,  becaufe   I  am  to  fpeak  of  their  Provincial  Government  in 
another  place ;  only  it  is  to  be  remember'd  here,  that  if  we  have  given 
over  running  up  and  down  naked,  and  with  dappl'd  hides,  learn'd  to 
write  and  read,  and  to  be  inflrudied  with  good  Arcs,  for  all  thefe  wc 
are  beholden  to  the  Rojnans,  either  immediately,    or  mediately  by  the 
Teutons :  for  that  the  Teutons   had  the   Arts  from  no  otlier  hand,  is 
plain  enough  by  their  Language,  which  has  yet  no  word  to  fignify  ei- 
ther writing  or  reading,  but  what  is  deriv'd   from  the    Latin.     Fur- 
thermore, by  the  help  of  thefe  Arts  fo  learn'd,  we  have  been  capable  of 
that  Religion  which  we  have  long  fince  receiv'd ;  wherefore  it  feems 
to  me,  that  we  ought  not  to  detract  from  the  memory  of  the  Romans, 
by  whofe  means  we  are,  as  it   were,  of  Beafts   become  Men,  and  by 
whofe   means   we    might    yet   of  obfcure   and  ignorant  Men  (if  we 
thought  not  too  well  of  our  felves)  become  a  wife  and  a  great  Peo- 
ple. 
Tor  the  proof     THE    Romctns  having  govern'd  Oceana  provincially,   the  Teutons 
g/^JJ^'^J   were  the  firfl  that  introduc'd  the  Form  of  the  late  Monarchy.     To 
Records  and     thefe  fucceeded  the  Scandians,   of  whom  (becaufe   their  Reign  was 
MtiqiMes,fee  fhort,  as  alfo  becaufe  they  made  little  alteration  in  the  Goverment  as 
^ofHlliUfJoL  ^°  ^^^  Form)  I  fliall  take  no  notice.     But  the  Teutons,  going  to  work 
pag.  593,  to    upon  the  Gothic  Balance,  divided  the  whole  Nation  into  three  forts  of 
pag.  CS37.       Feuds,  that  of  Ealdonnan,  that  of  Kijigs  Thane,  and  that  of  Middle 

Thane. 
iLltX"  WHEN  the  Kingdom  was  firfl  divided  into  Precinds  will  be 
as  hard  to  fhew,  as  when  it  began  firft  to  be  govern'd ;  it  being 
impoffible  that  there  fliould  be  any  Government  without  fome  Divi- 
fion.  The  Divilion  that  was  in  ufe  with  the  Teutons,  was  by  Coun- 
ties, and  every  County  had  either  its  Ealdonnan,  or  High  Reeve.  The 
title  of  Ealdorman  came  in  time  to  Eorl,  or  Erl,  and  that  of  High 
Reeve  to  High  Sheriff. 

EARL 
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EARL  of  the  Sliire  or  County  denoted  the  Ki?7gi  Ibane,  or  Te-  -E«.'A- 
nant  by  GrandSejeantry  or  Knights  Service,  in  chief  or /«  c^;;^//^ ;  his 
PolTeffions  were  lometimes  the  whole  Territory  from  whence  he  had  his 
denomination,  that  is,  the  whole  County,  fometimes  more  th m  one 
County,  and  fometimes  lefs,  the  remaining  part  being  in  the  Crown. 
He  had  alfo  fometimes  a  thir(i,  or  fome  other  cullomary  part  of  the 
profits  of  certain  Cities,  Boroughs,  or  other  places  within  his  Earl- 
dom. For  an  example  of  the  poffeffions  of  Earls  in  anticnt  times, 
Ethel  RED  had  to  him  and  his  Heirs  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Mercia^ 
containing  three  or  four  Counties  ;  and  there  were  others  that  had 
little  lefs. 

KINGS  Thane  was  alfo  an  honorary  Title,  to  which  he  was  KingsTkani. 
qualify'd  that  had  five  Hides  of  Land  held  immediately  of  the  King 
by  fervice  of  perfonal  attendance  j  infomuch  that  if  a  Churl  or  Coun- 
tryman had  thriven  to  this  proportion,  having  a  Church,  a  Kitchen,  a 
Belhoufc  (that  is,  a  Hail  with  a  Bell  in  it  to  call  his  Family  to  dinner) 
a  Borough-gate  with  a  feat  (that  is  a  Porch)  of  his  own,  and  any 
diftindl  Office  in  the  King's  Court,  then  was  he  the  Ki)tgs  Thane.  But 
the  proportion  of  a  Hide  Land,  otherwife  call'd  C^r/^c^,  or  a  Plow 
Land,  is  difficult  to  beunderllood,  becaufeit  M'as  not  certain;  never- 
thelefs  it  is  generally  conceiv'd  to  be  fo  much  as  may  be  manag'd  with 
one  Plow,  and  would  yeild  the  maintenance  of  the  fame,  with  the 
appurtenances  in   all  kinds. 

THE   Middle  T'hane  was  feudal,  but  not  honorary  ;  h.e    was  alfo  11,^^^  Uar.i. 
call'd  a  Vavajor,  and  his  Lands  a  Vavajbry,  which  held  of  fome  Mcfn 
Lord,  and  not  immediately  of  the  King. 

POSSESSIONS  and  their  Tenures,  being  of  this  nature,  fliew 
the  Balance  of  the  Teuton  Monarchy;  wherein  the  Riches  of  Earls  were 
fo  vaft,  that  to  arife  from  the  Balance  of  their  Dominion  to  their  Pow- 
er, they  were  not  only  call'd  Reguli or  little  Kings,  but  were  fuch  in-  '' ' 
deed ;  their  Jurifdidiion  being  of  two  forts,  either  that  which  was 
exercis'd  by  them  in  the  Court  of  their  Counties,  or  in  the  High  Court 
of  the  Kingdom. 

IN  the  Territory  denominating  an  Earl,  if  it  were  all  his  own,  ShSremoot: 
the  Courts  held,  and  the  Profits  of  that  Jurifdiftion  were  to  his  own 
ufe  and  benefit.  But  if  he  had  but  fome  part  of  his  County,  then  his 
Jurifdiftion  and  Courts  (faving  perhaps  in  thofe  poffeffions  that  were 
his  own)  were  held  by  him  to  the  King's  ufe  and  benefit ;  that  is,  he 
commonly  fupply'd  the  Office  which  the  Sheriffs  regularly  executed  in 
Counties  that  had  no  Earls,  and  whence  they  came  to  be  call'd  Vi/-  yij^ounts, 
counts.  The  Court  of  the  County  that  had  an  Earl  was  held  by  the 
Earl  and  the  Bifhop  of  the  Diocefs,  after  the  manner  of  the  Sheriffs 
Turns  to  this  day ;  by  which  means  both  tire  Ecclefiafl ical  and  Tem- 
poral Laws  were  given  in  charge  together  to  the  Country.  The  Cau- 
les  oiVavafors  or  Vavaforys  appertain'd  to  the  cognizance  of  this  Court, 
where  Wills  were  prov'd,  Judgment  and  Execution  given.  Cafes  cri- 
minal and  civil  determin'd. 

THE  Kings  Tha7ies  had  the  like  Jurifdidlion  in  their  Thane  Lands,     Haiy»mt. 
as  Lords  in  their  Manors,  where  they  alfo  kept  Courts. 

BESIDES  thefe  in  particular,  both  the  Earls  and  if/'/Tg-^  Thanes, 
together   with  the  Bifliops,  Abbats,  and  Vavafors,  or  Middle  Thanes, 
had  in  the  High  Court  or  Parliament  of  the  Kingdom,  a  more  public  ijy,]cnnge- 
Jurifdiftion,  confiftingFirft  of  deliberative  Power  for  advifing  upon,  moon. 
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and  affenting  to  new  Laws :  Secondly,  of  giving  council  in  matters  of 
State:  and  Thirdly,  of  Judicature  upon  Suits  and  Complaints.  I  fliall 
not  omit  to  enlighten  the  obfcurity  of  thefe  times  (in  vvhichth  ere  is 
little  to  be  found  of  a  methodical  Conftitution  of  this  High  Court)  by 
the  addition  of  an  Argument,  which  I  conceive  to  bear  a  ftrc  ng  tefli- 
mony  to  it  felf,  tho'  taken  out  of  a  late  Writing  that  conceals  the  Au- 
thor. "  It  is  well  known,  fays  he,  that  in  every  quarter  of  the  Realm 
"  a  great  many  Boroughs  do  yet  fend  Burgelfes  to  the  Parliament, 
"  which  neverthelefs  be  fo  antiendy  and  fo  long  fince  decay 'd  and  gone 
"  to  nought,  that  they  cannot  be  (hew'd  to  have  been  of  any  Reputa- 
"  tion  fmce  the  Ccnqueft,  much  lefs  to  have  obiain'd  any  fuch  Privi- 
"  lege  by  the  grant  of  any  fucceeding  King :  wherefore  thefe  muft  have 
«'  had  this  right  by  more  antient  ufage,  and  before  the  Conqueft,  they 
"  being  unable  now  to  fliew  whence  they  deriv'd  it. 

THIS  Argument  (tho'  there  be  more)  I  fliall  pitch  upon  as  fuf- 
ficient  to  prove  ;  Firft,  that  the  lower  fort  of  the  People  had  right  to 
Seflion  in  Parliament  during  the  time  of  the  Teutons.     Secondly,  that 
they  werequalify'd  tothe  fame  by  elediion  in  their  Boroughs,   and,  if 
Knights  of  the  Shire  (as  no  doubt  they  are)  be  as  antient  in  the  Coun- 
tries.    Thirdly,  If  it  be  a  good  Argument  to  fay,  that  the  Commons 
during  the  reign  of  the  T«//(5«j  were  eleded  into  Parliament,  becaufe 
they  are  fo  now,  and  no  man  can  fliew  when  this  cuflom  began;  I  fee 
not  which  way  it  fliould  be  an  ill  one  to  fay,   that  the  Commons  du- 
ring the  reign  of  the  Teutons  conftituted  alfo  a  diftind:  Houfe,  becaufe 
they  do  fo  now  ;  unlefs  any  man  can  fhew  that  they  did  ever  fit  in  the 
fame  Houfe  with  the  Lords.     Wherefore  to  conclude  this  part,  I  con- 
ceive for  thefe,  and  other  reafons  to  be  mention  d  hereafter,  that  the 
Parliament  of  the  Teutons  confifled  of  the  King,  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons  of  the  Nation,   notwiti:flanding 
uEdw  %  c   ^^^  ^^^  °^  divers  adts   of  Parliament,  which  runs  as  that  of  Magna 
I.  Charta  in  the  King's  name  only,  feeing  the  fame  was  neven.helefs  ena<5t- 

ed  by  the  King,  Peers,  and  Commons  of  the  Land,  as  is  teflify'd  in 
thofe  words  by  a  fubfequent  Adl. 

THE  Monarchy  of  the  Teutons  had   ftood  in  this   pofture   about 
'^tb^Ne^Jnrfans  ^wo  hundred  and   twenty    years;  when   Turbo  Duke   oi  Neiijlria 
making  his  claim  to  the  Crown  of  one  of  their  Kings  that  dy'dchild- 
lefs,  follow'd  it  with  fuccefsful  Arms ;  and  being  pofTefl  of  the  King- 
dom, us'd  it  as  conquer'd,  diflributing  the  Earldoms,  Thane  Lands, 
Bifliopricks  and  Prelacies  of  the  whole  Realm  among  his  Neujlriaiis. 
From  this  time  the  Earl  came  to  be  call'd  Comes,  Conjuly  and  T)iix  (tho' 
Conful  and  T)ux  grew  afterward  out  of  ufe)  the  Kings  Thanes  came  to 
be  call'd  Barons,  and  their  Lands  Baronies  ;  the  Middle  Thane  holding 
ftillofa  mean  Lord,  retain'd  the  name  of /^^I'^or, 
Iheir  Earls.        THE  £rtr/  or  Comes  continu'd  to  have  the  third  part  of  the  Pleas  of 
tlie  County  paid  to  him  by  the  Sheriff  or  Vice-comes,  now  a  diflincb  Of- 
ficer in  every  County  depending  upon  the  King ;  faving  that  fuch  Earls 
as  had  their  Counties  to  their  own  ufe,   were  now  Counts  Palatifte,  and 
had  under  the  King  Regal  Jurifdidtion  :   infomuch  that  they  conflitu- 
ted  their   own  Sheriffs,  granted  Pardons,  and   ilfu'd   Writs  in  their 
own  names;  nor  did  the  King's  Writ  of  ordinary  Juflice  run  in  their 
27.  H.  8.    Dominions  till  a  late  Statute,  whereby  much  of  this  privilege  was 
taken  away. 

FOR 
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f"  O  R  Barons,  they  came  from  henceforth  to  be  in  difterent  times  o^n^ir  Banm, 
three  kinds ;  Barons  by  their  Eftates  and  Tenures,  Barons  by  Writ, 
and  Barons   created  by   Letters  Patents.     From  Turbo  the  firft  to 
A  D  o  X  u  s  the  feventh  King  from  the  Conqueft,  Barons  had  their  de- 
nomination from  their  Poffeffions  and  Tenures.     And  thefe  were  ei- 
ther Spiritual  or  Temporal ;  for  not  only  the  Thane  Lands,  but  the  5^,.,,^^  ^;,:;. 
poffeffions  of  Bilhops,  as  alfo   of  fome  twenty  fix  Abbats,   and  Wvo  p'oj-^o!,!''" 
Priors,  were  now  erefted  into  Baronies,  whence  the  Lords   Spiritual 
that  had  fuffrage  in  the  Teuton  Parliament   as  Spiritual  Lords,  came  to 
have  it  in  the  Nciijlrian  Parliament  as  Barons,  and  were  made  fubjeft  ■     ■' 

(which  they  had  not  formerly  been)  to  Knights  fervice  in  chief     Baro- 
ny coming  henceforth  to  fignify  all  honorary  pofleffions  as  well  of  Earls 
as  Barons,  and  Baronage  to  denote  all  kinds  of  Lords  as  well  Spiritual 
as  Temporal  having  right  to  fit  in  Parliament,  the  Baronies  in  this  fenfe 
were  fometimes  more,  and  fometimes  fewer,  but  commonly  about  200 
or  250,  containing  in  them  a  matter  of  lixty  thou  fan  d/fz/rf'/z  niilitiim, 
or  Knights  Fees,  whereof  fome  twenty  eight  thoufand  were  in  the  Cler- 
gy.    It  is  ill  luck  that  no  man  can  tell  what  the  Land  of  a  Knights  Fee 
(reckon'd  in  fome  Writs  at  40  /.  a  year,  and  in  others  at  10/.)  was  cer- 
tainly worth;  for  by  fuch  a  help  we  might  have  exadly  demonlfrated 
the  Balance   of  this  Government.     But    fays    Cook,    it  contain'd  ^oo'^  "  ^nf^- 
twelve  Plow  Lands,  and  that  was  thought  to  be  the  mofl  certain  ac-  ^^^'  ^^ 
count.     But  this  again  is  extremely  uncertain  ;  for  one  Plow  out  of  fome 
Land  that  was  fraitful,  might  work  more  than  ten  out  of  fome  other 
that  was  barren.     Neverthelefs,  feeing  it  appears  by  B  r  ac  x  o  n.  Balance  of  the 
that  of  Earldoms  and  Baronies  it  was  wont  to  be  fliid,  that  the  whole  ^""'firinn 
Kingdom  was  compos'd ;  as  alfo,  that  thefe  confiff  ing  of  60000  Knights  ^^'"""''  ^• 
Fees,  furnifli'd  60000  men  for  the  King's  fervice,  being  the  whole  Mi- 
litia of  this  Monarchy,  it  cannot  be   imagin'd,   that  the  Vava/orys  or 
Freeholds  in  the  People   amounted   to   any   confiderable  proportiorii 
Wherefore  the  Balance  and  Foundation  of  this  Government  v/as  in  the 
60000  Knights  Fees,  and  thefe  being  poffefl  by  the  250  Lords,  it  was 
a  Government  of  the  Few,   or  of  the  Nobility ;  wherein  the  People 
might  alfo  affemble,  but  could  have  no  more  than  a  mere  name.     And 
the  Clergy  holding  a  third  to  the  whole  Nation,  as  is  plain  by  the 
Parliament  Roll ;  it  is  an  abfurdity  (feeing  the  Clergy  of  France  came 
firft  thro'  their  Riches  to  be  a  State  of  that  Kingdom)  to  acknowledge 
the  People  that  have  been  a  State  of  this  Realm,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  the 
Clergy,  who  were  fo  much  more   weighty  in  the  Balance,   which  is  4  Rich  z. 
that  of  all  other  whence  a  State  or  Order  in  a  Government  is  denomi-  ^'"™''-  '3- 
nated.     Wherefore  this  Monarchy  confifled  of  the  King,  and  of  the 
three  [ordines  Regni,   or)  Eftates,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  the  Commons :  It  confifled  of  thefe  I  fiy  as  to  the  balance,  tho' 
during  the  Reign  of  fome   of  thefe  Kings,  not  as  to  tlie  adminiflra- 
tion. 

FOR  the  ambition  of  T  u  r  B  o,  and  fome  of  thofe  that  more  im-  Admimf.rati- 
mediately  fucceeded  him,  to  be  abfolute  Princes,  flrove  againfl  the  na-  onoft-he]:itM- 
ture  of  their  Foundation,  and,  inafmuch  as  he  had  divided  almofl  the  ch^^tring'ihe 
whole  Realm  among  his  NeiiJIrians,  with   fome  encouragement  for  a  nignafthe 
wliile.     But  the  Nei/Jiriaus  while  they  were  but  foreign  Plants,  having/''-^^  ^'"^'' 
no  fecurity  againfl  the  Natives,  but  in   growing  up  by  their  Princes 
fides,  were  no  fboner  well  rooted  in  their  vafl  Dominions,  than  they 
came  up  according  to  the  infallible  confequence  of  the  Balance  domeflic, 
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and,  contrafting  the  National  intereft  of  the  Baronage,  grew  as  fierce 
in  the  vindication  of  the  antient  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  fame,  as 
if  they  had  been  always  Natives :  Whence,  the  Kings  being  as  obflinate 
on  the  one  fide  for  their  abfokite  Power,  as  thefe  on  the  other  for  their 
Immunities,  grew  certain  Wars  which  took  their  denomination  from 
the  Barons. 

THIS  fire  about  the  middle  of  the  Reign  of  A  d  o  x  u  s  began  to 
break  out.     And  whereas  the  Predeceflbrs  of  this  King  had  divers  times 
been  forc'd  to  fummon  Councils  refembling  thofe  of  the  Teutons,  to 
which  the  Lords  only  that  were  Barons  by  Dominion  and  Tenure  had 
hitherto  repair'd,  A  d  o  x  u  s  feeing  the  effefts  of  fuch  Dominion,  be- 
gan firft  not  to  call  fuch  as  were  Barons  by  Writ  (for  that  was  accord- 
ing to  the  pradice  of  antient  times)  but  to  call  fuch  by  Writs  as  were 
otherwife  no  Barons ;  by  which  means  flrlving  to  avoid  the  confequence 
of  the  Balance,  in  coming  unwillingly  to  fet  the  Government  {freight, 
he  was  the  firft  that  fet  it  awry.     For  the  Barons  in  his  Aeign,  and 
his  Succeffors,  having  vindicated  their  antient  Authority,    reftor'd  the 
Parliament  with  all  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  fame,  laving  that 
from  thenceforth  the  Kings  had  found  out  a  way  whereby  to  help  them- 
felves  againft  the  mighty,  by  Creatures  of  their  own,  and  fuch  as  had 
no  other  fupport  but  by  their  favour.     By   which  means  this  Govern- 
ment, being  Indeed  the  Mafter-piece  of  modern  Prudence,  has  been  cry'd 
up  to  the  Skys,  as  the  only  invention  whereby  at  once  to  maintain  the 
Sovereignty  of  a  Prince,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  People.     Whereas  in- 
deed it  has  been  no  other  than  a  wreftling  match,  wherein  the  Nobility, 
as  they  have  been  ftronger,  have  thrown  the  King ;  or  the  King,  if  he 
has  been  ftronger,  has  thrown  the  Nobility ;  or  the  King,  where  he  has 
had  a  Nobility,  and  could  bring  them  to  his  party,  has  thrown  the 
People,  as  in  France  and  Spain ;  or  the  People  where  they  have  had  no 
Nobility,  or  could  get  them  to  be   of  their   party,   have  thrown  the 
King,  as  in  Holland,  and  of  later  times  in  Oceana.     But  they  came  not 
to  this  ftrength  but  by  fuch  approaches  and  degrees,  as  remain  to  be 
further  open'd.     For  whereas  the  Barons  by  Writ  (as  the  fixty  four 
Abbats,  and  thirty  fix  Priors  that  were  fo  call'd)  were  but  pro  tempore ^ 
DicoTOME    being  the  twelfth  King  from  the  Conqueft,  began  to 
make  Barons  by  Letters  Patents,  with  the  addition  of  honorary  Pen- 
Barom  hy  Lei-  f^Q^s  for  the  maintalnancc  of  their  Dignities  to  them  and  their  Heirs ; 
ten  Patents.    ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^.  ^g^g  hands  in  the  King's  Purle,  and  had  no  ihoulders  for 
his  Throne.     Of  thefe  when  the  Houfe  of  Peers  came  once  to  be  full, 
as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  there  was  nothing  more  empty.     But  for  the 
prefent,  the  Throne  having  other  fupports,  they  did  not  hurt  that  fa 
much  as  they  did  the  King:  For  the  old  Barons  taking  D  i  c  t  o  m  e  's 
Prodigality  to  fuch  Creatures  fo  ill,  that  they   depos'd  him,   got  the 
ti'ick  of  it,   and  never  gave  over  fetting  up  and  pulling   down  their 
Kings  according  to  their  various  Interefts,  and  that  fadion  of  the  White 
Difolution  of  and  Red,  into  which  they  had  been  thenceforth  divided,  till  Panurgus 
the  la  s-  M-0    the  eighteenth  King  from  the  Conqueft,  was  more  by  their  Favour  than 
his  Right  advanc'd  tothe  Crown.     This  King  thro'  his  natural  fubtility 
reflefting  at  once  upon  the  greatnefs  of  their  Power,  and  the  inconftan- 
cy  of  their  favour,  began  to  find  another  Flaw  in  this  kind  of  Govern- 
ment, which  is  alfo  noted  byMACHiAVEL,  namely  that  a  Throne 
fupported  by  a  Nobility,  is  not  fo  hard  to  be  afcended,  as  kept  warm. 
Wherefore  his  fecret  Jealoufy,  left  the  dilTcnfion  of  tlie  Nobility,  as  it 
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brought  him  in,  might  throw  him  out,  made  him  travel  in  ways  un- 
difcover'd  by  them,  to  ends  as  little  forefeen  by  himfelf :  while  to  eita- 
blilh  his  own  fafety,  he  by  mixing  water  with  their  Wine,  firft  bcean 
to  open  thofe  Sluces  that  have  fince  overwhelm'd  not  the  King  only,  but 
the  Throne.  For  whereas  a  Nobility  ftrikes  not  at  the  Throne  with- 
out which  they  cannot  fublift,  but  at  Tome  King  that  they  do  not  like; 
popular  Power  ftrikes  thro'  the  King  at  the  Thronej  as  that  Which  is 
incompatible  with  it.  Now  that  Panurgus  in  abateing  the  Power 
of  the  Nobility,  was  the  caufe  whence  it  came  to  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  People,  appears  by  thole  feveral  Statutes  that  were  made  in  his 
Reign,  as  that  for  Population^  thofe  againft  Retainers,  and  that  for 
Alienations^ 

BY  the  Statute  of  Population,  all  houfes  of  Husbandry  that  were 
Us'd  with  twenty  Acres  of  Ground  and  upv/ards,  were  to  be  main- 
tain'd,  and  kept  up  for  ever  with  a  competent  proportion  of  Land 
laid  to  them,  and  in  no  wife,  as  appears  by  a  fubfequent  Statute,  to 
be  fever'd.  By  which  means  the  houfes  being  kept  up,  did  of  necefli- 
ty  inforce  Dwellers ;  and  the  proportion  of  Land  to  be  till'd  being  kept 
Up,  did  of  necefTity  inforce  the  Dweller  not  to  be  a  Begger  or  Cot- 
tager, but  a  Man  of  fome  fubftance,  that  might  keep  Hinds  and  Ser- 
vants, and  fet  the  Plow  a  going.  This  did  mightly  concern  (fays  the 
Hiftorian  of  that  Prince)  the  might  and  manhood  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  in  effed:  amortize  a  great  part  of  the  Lands  to  the  hold  and  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Yeomanry  or  middle  People,  who  living  not  in  a  fervile 
or  indigent  fafhion,  were  much  unlink'd  from  dependance  upon  their 
Lords,  and  living  in  a  free  and  plentiful  manner,  became  a  more  excel- 
lent Infantry;  but  fuch  a  one  upon  which  the  Lords  had  fo  little  Power^ 
that  froni  henceforth  they  may  be  computed  to  have  been  difarm'd. 

AND  as  they  loft  their  Infantry  after  this  manner,  fo  their  Ca- 
valry and  Commanders  were  cut  off  by  the  Statute  of  Retainers;  for 
whereas  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Nobility  to  have  younger  Brothers  of 
good  houfes,  metal'd  fellows,  and  fuch  as  were  knowing  in  the  feats 
of  Arms  about  them ;  they  who  were  longer  follow'd  with  fo  dange- 
tous  a  train,  efcap'd  not  fuch  Puniftiments,  as  made  them  take  up. 

HENCEFORTH  the  Country-lives,  and  great  Tables  of  the 
Nobility,  which  no  longer  nourifli'd  veins  that  would  bleed  for  them, 
were  fruitlefs  and  loathfome  till  they  chang'd  the  Air,  and  of  Princes 
became  Courtiers ;  where  their  Revenues,  never  to  have  been  exhaufted 
by  Beef  and  Mutton,  were  found  narrow,  whence  follow'd  racking 
of  Rents,  and  at  length  fale  of  Lands :  the  riddance  thro'  the  Sta- 
tute of  Alienations  being  render'd  far  more  quick  and  facil  than  for- 
merly it  had  been  thro'  the  new  invention  of  Intails. 

T  O  this  it  happen'd,  that  Coraunus  the  SuccefTor  of  that 
King  difiblving  the  Abbies,  brought  with  the  declining  ftate  of  the 
Nobility  fo  vaft  a  prey  to  the  Induftry  of  the  People,  that  the  Balance 
of  the  Common-wealth  was  too  apparently  in  the  popular  Party,  to 
be  unfeen  by  the  wife  Council  of  Queen  Parthenia,  who  con- 
verting her  reign  thro'  the  perpetual  Love-tricks  that  paft  between  her 
and  her  People  into  a  kind  of  Romance,  wholly  negledled  the  Nobi- 
lity. And  by  thefe  degrees  came  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  raile 
that  head,  which  fince  has  been  fo  high  and  formidable  to  their  Princes, 
that  they  have  look'd  pale  upon  thofe  Aflemblies.  Nor  was  there 
any  thing  now  wanting  to  the  deftrudlion  of  the  Throne,  but  that  the 
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People,  not  apt  to  fee  their  own  ftrength,  fliould  be  put  to  feel  it  • 
when  a  Prince,  as  ftiff  in  difputes  as  the  nerve  of  Monarchy  was 
grown  flack,  receiv'd  that  unhappy  encouragement  from  his  Clergy 
which  became  his  utter  ruin,  while  tmfting  more  to  their  Logic  than 
the  rough  Philofophy  of  his  Parliament,  it  came  to  an  irreparable 
breach ;  for  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  which  alone  had  flood  in  this  gap, 
now  finking  down  between  the  King  and  the  Commons,  fhew'd  that 
Crassus  was  dead,  and  the  Ifthmiis  broken.  But  a  Monarchy  de- 
vefled  of  its  Nobility,  has  no  refuge  under  Heaven  but  an  Army. 
Wherefore  the  diffolution  of  this  Government  caus'd  the  War,  not  the 
War  the  diffolution  of  this  Government. 

OF  the  King's  fuccefs  with  his  Arms  it  is  not  necefTary  to  give  any 
further  account,  than  that  they  prov'd  as  ineffeftual  as  his  Nobility ; 
but  without  a  Nobility  or  an  Army  (as  has  been  fhew'd)  there  can  be 
no  Monarchy.  Wherefore  what  is  there  in  nature  that  can  arife  out  of 
thefe  Aflies,  bwt  a  popular  Government,  or  a  new  Monarchy  to  be 
eredted  by  the  viftorious  Army  ? 

TO  ereft  a  Monarchy,  be  it  never  fo  new,  unlefs  like  Levia- 
than you  can  hang  it,  as  the  Country-fellow  fpeaks,  by  Geometry 
(for  what  elfe  is  it  to  fay,  that  every  other  Man  mull  give  up  his  will 
to  the  will  of  this  one  Man  without  any  other  foundation  ?)  it  mufl 
fland  upon  old  Principles,  that  is,  upon  a  Nobility  or  an  Army  planted 
on  a  due  balance  of  Dominion.  Aiit  viam  iii'veniam  aiit  faciatn,  was  an 
Adage  of  C^sar  ;  and  there  is  no  flanding  for  a  Monarchy  unlefs 
it  finds  this  Balance,  or  makes  it.  If  it  finds  it,  the  work's  done  to  its 
hand :  for,  where  there  is  inequality  of  Eflates,  there  mufl  be  inequa^ 
lity  of  Power;  and  where  there  is  inequality  of  Power,  there  can  be 
no  Common-wealth.  To  make  it,  the  Sword  mufl  extirpate  out  of 
Dominion  all  other  roots  of  Power,  and  plant  an  Army  upon  that 
ground.  An  Army  may  be  planted  Nationally  or  Provincially,  To 
plant  it  Nationally,  it  mufl  be  in  one  of  the  four  ways  mention'd,  that 
is,  either  Monarchically  in  part,  as  the  Roman  Beneficiarii ;  or  Mo- 
narchically  in  the  whole,  as  the  TurkiJJj  Titnariots ;  Ariflocratically, 
that  is,  by  Earls  and  Barons,  as  the  Neujirians  were  planted  by 
Turbo  J  or  Democratically,  that  is,  by  equal  lots,  as  the  Ifraelitifh 
Army  in  the  Land  of  CanaaJi  by  Joshua.  In  every  one  of  thefe 
ways  there  mufl  not  only  be  Confifcations,  but  Confifcations  to  fuch  a. 
proportion  as  may  anfwer  to  the  work  intended. 

CONFISCATION  of  a  People  that  never  fought  againfl  you, 
butwhofe  Arms  you  have  born,  and  in  which  you  have  been  vidlo- 
rious,  and  this  upon  premeditation,  and  in  cold  blood,  I  fliould  have 
thought  to  be  againfl  any  example  in  human  Nature,  but  for  thofe 
alledg'd  by  Machiavel  of  Agathqcles,  and  Oliver'eStto  ^/ 
Fermo:  the  former  whereof  being  Captain  General  of  the  Syra^ 
cufans^  upon  a  day  affembl'd  the  Senate  and  the  People,  as  if  he  had 
fomething  to  communicate  with  them,  when  at  a  fign  given  he  cut  the 
Senators  in  pieces  to  a  man,  and  all  the  richefl  of  the  People,  by  which 
means  he  came  to  be  King.  The  proceedings  of  Oliveretto  in 
making  himfelf  Prince  of  Fermo,  were  fomewhat  different  in  circum- 
flances,  but  of  the  lame  nature.  Neverthelefs  Catilin,  who  had 
a  fpirit  equal  to  any  of  thefe. in  his  intended  milchief,  could  never 
bring  the  like  to  pafs  in  Rome.  The  head  of  a  fmall  Common-wealth, 
fuch  a  one  as  was  that  of  Syracujh  or  Fermo,  is  eafily  brought  to  the 
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block;  but  that  a  populous  Nation,  fuch  as  Rome,  had  not  fuch  a 
one,  was  the  grief  of  Nero.  If  Sylla  or  C^sar  attain'd  to  be 
Princes,  it  was  by  Civil  War,  and  fuch  Civil  War  as  yielded  rich 
fpoils,  there  being  a  vaft  Nobility  to  be  confifcated ;  which  alfo  was 
the  cafe  in  Oceana,  when  it  yielded  earth  by  Earldoms  and  Baronies  to 
the  Neuftrian,  for  the  plantation  of  his  new  Potentates.  Where  a 
Conqueror  finds  the  Riches  of  a  Land  in  the  hands  of  the  Few,  the  For- 
feitures are  eafy,  and  amount  to  vaft  advantage ;  but  where  the  People 
have  equal  fliares,  the  Confifcation  of  many  comes  to  little,  and  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  fruitlefs. 

THE  Romans  in  one  of  their  defeats  of  the  Volfci  found  amono- 
the  Captives  certain  Tufcidans,  who,  upon  examination,   confeft  that 
the  Arms  they  bore  were  by  command  of  their  State ;  whereupon  in- 
formation being  given  to  the  Senate  by  the  General  Camillus,  he 
was  forthwith  commanded  to  march  againft  Tufci'Jum ;  which  doing 
accordingly,  he  found  the  Tufcu/an  Fields  full  of  Husbandmen,   that 
ftir'd  not  otherwife  from  the  Plow,  than  to  furnifh  his  Army  with  all 
kind  of  Accomodations  and  Vidluals :  drawing  near  to  the  City,  he 
faw  the  Gates  wide  open,  the  Magiftrates  coming  out  in  their  Gowns 
to  falute  and  bid  him  welcome:  entring,  the  Shops  were  all  at  work,  and 
open  ;  the  Streets  founded  with  the  noife  of  School-boys  at  their  Books ; 
there  was  no  face  of  War.     Whereupon  Camillus  caufing  the  Se- 
nate to  affemble,   told   them.  That   tho'  the  Art  was  underftood,  yet 
had  they  at  length  found  out  the  true  Arms  whereby  the  Romans  were 
moft:  undoubtedly  to  be  conquer'd,  for  which  caufe  he  would  not  an- 
ticipate the  Senate,  to  which  he  defir'd  them  forthwith  to  fend,  which 
they  did  accordingly :  and  their  Diftator  with  the  reft  of  their  Em- 
bafladors  being  found  by  the  Roman  Senators  as  they  went  into  the 
houfe  ftanding  fadly  at  the  door,  were  fent  for  in  as  Friends,  and  not 
as  Enemies :  Where  the  Diftator  having  faid,  If  we  have  oftended,  the 
fault  was  not  fo  great  as  is  our  Penitence  and  your  Virtue ;  the  Senate 
gave  them  peace  forthwith,  and  foon  after  made  the  'Jtifculans  Citizens 
of  Rome. 

BUT  putting  the  cafe,    of  which  the  World  is  not  able  to  fliew 
an  example.  That  the  forfeiture  of  a  populous  Nation,  not  conquer'd, 
but  Friends,  and  in  cool  blood,  might  be  taken ;  your  Army  muft  be 
planted  in  one  of  the  ways  mention'd.     To  plant  it  in  the  way  of  ab- 
folute  Monarchy,  that  is  upon  feuds  for  life,  fuch  as  the  limars,  a  Coun- 
try as  large  and  fruitful  as  that  of  Greece,  would  afford  you  but  fix-  • 
teen  thoufand  Timariots,  for  that  is  the  moft  the  Turk  (being  the  beft 
husband  that  ever  was  of  this  kind)  makes  of  it  at  this  day:  and  if 
Oceana,  which  is  lefs  in  fruitfulnefs  by  one  half,  and  in  extent  by  three 
parts,  flaould  have  no  greater  a  force,   whoever  breaks  her  in  one  bat- 
tle,  may   be  fure  flie  Ihall  never    rife ;  for    fuch   (as  was  noted   by 
Machiavel)  is   the  nature  of   the    Turkijlj  Monarchy,   if  you 
break  it  in  two  battles,  you  have  deftroy'd  its  whole  Militia  ;  and  the 
reft  being  all  flaves,  you  hold  it  without  any  further  refiftance.    Where- 
fore the  eredlion  of  an  abfolute  Monarchy  in  Oceana,  or  in  any  other 
Country  that  is  no  larger,  without  making  it  a  certain  prey  to  the  firfl 
Invader,  is  altogether  impoffible. 

T  O  plant  by  halves,  as  the  Roman  Emperors  did  tlieir  Beneficiaries, 
or  military  Colonies,  it  muft  be  either  for  life ;  and  this  an  Army  of 
Occaners  in  their  own  Country   (efpecially  having  Eftates  of  Inheri- 
tance) 
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tance)  will  never  bear ;  becaufe  fuch  an  Army  fo  planted  is  as  well 
confifcated  as  the  People ;  nor  had  the  Mamalucs  been  contented  with 
fuch  ufagein  Egypt,  but  that  they  were  Foreigners,  and  daring  not  to 
mix  with  the  Natives,  it  was  of  abfolute  neceflity  to  their  being. 

O  R  planting  them  upon  Inheritance,  whether  Ariftocratically  as 
the  Netiftrians,  or  Democratically  as  the  IJraelites,  they  grow  up  by 
certain  confequence  into  the  national  Intereft :  and  this,  if  they  be 
planted  popularly,  comes  to  a  Common-wealth ;  if  by  way  of  Nobi- 
lity, to  a  mix'd  Monarchy,  which  of  all  other  will  be  found  to  be  the 
only  kind  of  Monarchy,  whereof  this  Nation,  or  any  other  that  is  of 
no  greater  extent,  has  been  or  can  be  capable :  for  if  the  IJraelites  (tho' 
their  Democratical  Balance,  being  fix'd  by  their  Agrarian,  flood  firm) 
be  yet  found  to  have  eleded  Kings,  it  was  becaufe,  their  Territory  lying 
open,  they  were  perpetually  invaded,  and  being  perpetually  invaded, 
turn'd  themfelves  to  any  thing,  which  thro'  the  want  of  experience 
they  thought  might  be  a  remedy  ;  whence  their  miftake  in  eledlion  of 
their  Kings  (under  whom  they  gain'd  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary  loft 
all  they  had  acquir'd  by  their  Common-wealth,  both  Eftates  and  Li- 
berties) is  not  only  apparent,  but  without  parallel.  And  if  there  have 
been  (as  was  fliewn)  a  Kingdom  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  and  of  the 
Vandals  in  Afia,  confifting  of  a  fingle  Perfon  and  a  Parliament  (taking  a 
Parliament  to  be  a  Council  of  the  People  only,  without  a  Nobility) 
it  is  exprefly  faid  of  thofe  Councils,  that  they  depos'd  their  Kings  as 
often  as  they  pleas'd :  Nor  cart  there  be  any  other  confequence  of  fuch 
a  Government,  feeing  where  there  is  a  Council  of  the  People,  they  do 
never  receive  Laws,  but  give  them :  and  a  Council  giving  Laws  to  a 
fingle  Perfon,  he  has  no  means  in  the  World  whereby  to  be  any  more 
than  a  fubordinate  Magiftrate,  but  force :  in  which  cafe  he  is  not  a  fingle 
Perfon,  and  a  Parliament,  but  a  fingle  Perfon  and  an  Army,  which  Ar- 
my again  muft  be  planted  as  has  been  fliewn,  or  can  be  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance. 

I T  is  tme,  that  the  Provincial  Balance  being  in  nature  quite  contra- 
ry to  the  National,  you  are  no  way  to  plant  a  Provincial  Army  upon 
Dominion.  But  then  you  muft  have  a  native  Territory  in  Strength, 
Situation,  or  Government,  able  to  over-balance  the  foreign,  or  you  can 
never  hold  it.  That  an  Army  fhould  in  any  other  cafe  be  long  fup- 
ported  by  a  mere  Tax,  is  a  mere  phanfy  as  void  of  all  reafon  and  ex- 
perience, as  if  a  Man  fhould  think  to  maintain  fuch  a  one  by  robbing 
of  Orchards :  for  a  mere  Tax  is  but  pulling  of  Plumtrees,  the  roots 
whereof  are  in  other  Men  s  grounds.,  who  fuffering  perpetual  Violence, 
come  to  hate  the  Author  of  it :  And  it  is  a  Maxim,  that  rio  Prince  that 
ishatedby  his  People  can  befafe.  Arms  planted  upon  Dominion  extirpate 
Enemies,  and  make  Friends ;  but  maintain'd  by  a  mere  Tax,  have  Ene- 
mies that  have  roots,  and  Friends  that  have  none. 

T  O  conclude,  Oceana,  or  any  other  Nation  of  no  greater  extent, 
muft  have  a  competent  Nobility,   or  is  altogether  incapable  of  Mo- 
narchy :  for  where  there  is  equality  of  Eftates,  there  muft  be  equality 
of  Power ;  and  where  there  is  equality  of  Power,   there  can  be  no 
Monarchy. 
7h  gtneratiot!      T  O  come  then  to  the  generation  of  the  Common-wealth ;  it  has  been 
ef  iheCommoii-  fhcwrt  how  thro'  the  ways  and  means  us'd  by  P  a  N  u  R  G  u  s  to  abafe 
lugalih.  jj^g  Nobility,  and  fo  to  mend  that  flaw  which  we  have  afterted  to  be 

incurable  in  this  kind  of  Conftitution,  he  fufFer'd  the  Balance  to  fill 
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into  the  power  of  the  People,  and  fo  broke  the  Government :  but  the 
Balance  being  in  the  People,  the  Common-wealth  (tho'  they  do  not 
fee  it)  is  already  in  the  nature  of  *  them.  There  wants  nothing  elfe 
but  Time  (which  is  flow  and  dangerous)  or  Art  (which  would  be 
more  quick  and  fecure)  for  the  bringing  thofe  native  Arms  (where- 
withal they  are  found  already)  to  refill:  they  know  not  how  every- 
thing that  oppofes  them,  to  fuch  maturity  as  may  fix  them  upon  their 
own  ftrength  and  bottom. 

BUT  wherais  this  Art  is  Prudence;  and  that  part  of  Prudence 
which  regards  me  prefent  Work,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  skill  of  rai- 
fuig  fuch  Superllrudlures  of  Government,  as  are  natural  to  the  known 
Foundations:  they  nevermind  the  Foundation,  but  thro'  certain  ani- 
mofities  (wherewith  by  ftriving  one  againft  another  they  are  infedtcd) 
or  thro' freaks,  by  which,  not  regarding  the  courfe  of  things,  nor  how 
they  conduce  to  their  purpofe,  they  are  given  to  building  in  the  Air,  come 
to  be  divided  and  fubdivided  into  endlefs  Parties  and  Faftions,  both 
Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical :  which  briefly  to  open,  I  fliall  firfl:  fpeak  of 
the  People  in  general,  and  then  of  their  Divifions. 

A  P  E  O  P  L  E  (  fays  Machiavel)  that  is  corrupt,  is  not 
capable  of  a  Common-wealth.  But  in  fliewing  what  a  corrupt  Peo- 
ple is,  he  has  either  involv'd  himfelf  or  me;  nor  can  I  otherwile  come 
out  of  the  Labyrinth,  than  by  faying,  that  the  Balance  altering  a  Peo- 
ple, as  to  the  foregoing  Government,  mufl:  of  neceflity  be  corrupt : 
but  Corruption  in  this  fenfe  fignifies  no  more  than  that  the  Corruption 
of  one  Government  (as  in  natural  Bodies)  is  the  Generation  of 
another.  Wherefore  if  the  Balance  alters  from  Monarchy,  the  Corrup- 
tion of  the  People  in  this  cafe  is  that  which  makes  them  capable  of  a 
Common- wealth.  But  whereas  I  am  not  Ignorant,  that  the  Corruption 
which  he  means  is  in  Manners,  this  alfo  is  from  the  Balance.  For  the 
Balance  leading  from  Monarchical  into  Popular,  abates  the  Luxury  of 
the  Nobility,  and,  inrichingthe  People,  brings  the  Government  from 
a  more  private  to  a  more  public  Interefl: ;  which  coming  nearer,  as  has 
been  fhewn,  to  Juftice  and  right  Reafon,  the  People  upon  a  like  alteration 
is  fo  far  from  fuch  a  Corruption  of  Manners,  as  fliould  render  them 
incapable  of  a  Common-wealth,  that  of  neceflity  they  mufl  thereby 
contradl  fuch  a  Reformation  of  Manners  as  will  bear  no  other  kind  of 
Government.  On  the  other  fide,  where  the  Balance  changes  from 
Popular  to  Oligarchical  or  Monarchical,  the  public  Interefl,  with  the 
Reafon  and  Juftice  included  in  the  fame,  becomes  more  private;  Luxury 
is  introduc'd  in  the  room  of  Temperance,  and  Servitude  in  that  of 
Freedom  ;  which  caufes  fuch  a  corruption  of  Manners  both  in  the  No- 
bility and  People,  as,  by  the  Example  of  Ro?)ie  in  the  time  of  the 
Triumvirs,  is  more  at  large  difcover'd  by  the  Author  to  have  been  alto- 
gether incapable  of  a  Common-wealth. 

BUT  the  Balance  of  Oceana  changing  quite  contrary  to  that  of 
Rome,  the  Manners  of  the  People  were  not  thereby  coraipted,  but  on 
the  contrary  adapted  to  a  Common-wealth.  For  differences  of  Opini- 
on in  a  People  not  rightly  inform'd  of  their  Balance,  or  a  divifion  in- 
to Parties  (while  there  is  not  any  common  Ligament  of  Power  fuffi- 
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cient  to  reconcile  or  hold  them)  is  no  fufficient  proof  of  Corruption. 
Neverthelefs,  feeing  this  muft  needs  be  matter  of  fcandal  and  dan- 
ger, it  will  not  be  amifs,  in  fliewing  what  were  the  Parties,  to  fhew 
what  were  their  Errors. 

THE  Parties  into  which  this  Nation  was  divided,  were  Tempo- 
ral, or  Spiritual :  and  the  Temporal  Parties  were  efpecially  two,  the 
one  Royalijis,  the  other  Republicans :  each  of  wliich  afferted  their  dif- 
ferent Caufes,  either  out  of  Prudence  or  Ignorance,  out  of  Intereft  or 
Confcience.  4 

FOR  Prudence,  either  that  of  the  Antients  is  inferior  to  the  Mo- 
dern (which  we  have  hitherto  been  fetting  face  to  face,  that  any  one 
The  Rmalifl  "^^y  'udge)  or  that  of  the  Royalift  muft  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Common-wealthfman.  And  for  Intereft,  taking  the  Common-wealthf- 
man  to  have  really  intended  the  Public  (for  otherwife  he  is  a  Hypo- 
crite and  the  worft  of  Men)  that  of  the  Royalift  muft  of  neceflity 
have  been  more  private.  Wherefore  the  whole  difpute  will  come  upon 
matter  of  Confcience ;  and  this,  whether  it  be  urg'd  by  the  Right  of 
Kings,  the  Obligation  of  former  Laws,  or  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
is  abfolv'd  by  the  Balance. 

FOR  if  the  Right  of  Kings  were  as  immediately  deriv'd  from  the 
Breath  of  God  as  the  life  of  Man,  yet  this  excludes  not  Death  and 
Diflblution.     But,  that  the  diflblution  of  the  late  Monarchy  was  as 
namral  as  the  Death  of  a  Man,  has  been  already  lliewn.     Wherefore  it 
remains  with  the  Royalifts  to  difcover  by  what  Reafon  or  Experi- 
ence it  is  pofTible  for    a  Monarchy   to   ftand  upon  a  popular  Ba- 
lance j  or,  the  Balance  being  popular,  as  well  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
as  all  other  Monarchical  Laws  imply  an  impoffibility,  and  are  there- 
fore void. 
Th:  Commn-       T  O  the  Common-wealthfman  I  have  no  more  to  iay,  but  that  if 
•wealihjinan.   j^g  excludes  any  Party,  he  is  not  truly  fuch ;  nor  fhall  ever   found  a 
Common-wealth  upon  the  natural  Principle  of  the  fime,  which  is  Ju- 
ftice.     And  the  Royalift  for  having  oppos'd  a  Common-wealth  in 
Oceana  (where  the  Lav/s  were  fo  ambiguous  that  they  might  be  eter- 
nally difputed,  and    never  reconcil'd)  can  neither  be  juftly  for   that 
cauie  t  xcluded  from  his  full  and  equal  fliare  in  the  Government ;  nor 
prudently,  for  this  reafon,  that  a  Common-wealth  confifting  of  a  Party 
will  be  in  perpetual  labour  of  her  own  deftrud;ion  :  Whence  it  was  that 
the  Romans  having  conquer'd    the   Albans,  incorporated  them  with 
equal  Right  into  the  Common-wealth.     And  if  the  Royalifts  hcJieJJj  of 
your  fiep,  and  nearer  of  Blood  than  were  the  Albans  to  the  Romans^ 
you  being  alfo  both  Chriftians,  the  Argument's  the  ftronger.     Never- 
thelefs there  is  no  reafon  that  a  Common-wealth  fhould  any  more  favour 
a  Party  remaining  in  fix'd  oppofition  againft  it,  than  Brutus  did  his 
own  Sons.     But  if  it  fixes  them  upon  that  oppofition,  it   is  its  own 
fault,  not  theirs ;  and  this   is  done  by  excluding  them.     Men  that 
have  equal  PoffefTions,  and  the  fame  fecurity  for  their  Eftates  and  their 
Liberties  that  you  have,  have  the  fame  caufe  with  you  to  defend  both : 
But  if  you  will  be  trampling,  they  fight  for  Liberty,   tho'  for  Monar- 
chy ;  and  you  for  Tyranny,  tho'  under  the  name  of  a  Common- 
wealth :  The  nature  of  Orders  in  a  Government  rightly  inftituted  be- 
ing void  of  all  jealoufy,  becaufe,  let  the  Parties  which  it  imbraces  be 
what  they  will,  its  Orders  are  fuch  as  they  neither  would  refift  if  they 
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could,  nor  could  if  they  would,  as  has  been  partly  already  (liewn ;  and 
vvill  appear  more  at  large  by  the  following  Model. 

THE  Parties  that  are  Spiritual  are  of  more  kinds  than  I  need  men-  n  ./■  ■ 
tion  ;  fome  for  a  National  Religion,  and  others  for  Liberty  of  Con-  tL!^""' 
fcience,  with  luch  animofity  on  both  fides,  as  if  thefe  two  could  not 
confifl  together,  and  of  which  I  have  already  fufficiently  fpoken,  to 
fliew,  that  indeed  the  one  cannot  well  fublilf  witliout  the  other.  But 
they  of  all  the  reft  are  the  moft  dangerous,  who,  holding  that  the 
Saints  muft  govern,  go  about  to  reduce  the  Common-wealth  to  a 
Party,  as  well  for  the  Reafons  already  (hewn,  as  that  their  Pretences 
are  againft  Scripture,  where  the  Saints  are  commanded  to  fubmit  to 
the  Higher  Pov/ers,  and  to  be  fubjcdl  to  the  Ordinance  of  Man.  And 
that  Men,  pretending  under  the  notion  of  Saints  or  Religion  to  Civil 
Power,  have  hitherto  never  fail'd  to  dilhonour  that  Profeflion,  the 
World  is  lull  of  Examples,  whereof  1  fliall  confine  my  felf  at  prefent 
only  to  a  couple,  the  one  of  Old,  the  other  of  New  Rome, 

I  N  Old  Rome  the  Patricians  or  Nobility  pretending  to  be  the  godly  c  • , 
Party,  were  queftion'd  by  the  People  for  ingroiTing  all  the  Magiftracies 
of  that  Common-wealth,  and  had  nothing  to  lay  why  they  did  fo, 
but  *  that  Magiftracy  requir'd  a  kind  of  Holinefs  which  was  not  in 
the  People :  -f-  at  which  the  People  were  fiU'd  with  fuch  Indignation 
as  had  come  to  cutting  of  Throats,  if  the  Nobility  had  not  immediate- 
ly laid  by  the  Infolency  of  that  Plea ;  which  neverthelefs  when  they 
had  done,  the  People  for  a  long  time  after  continu'd  to  eleit  no  other 
but  Patrician  Magiftrates,  , 

THE  Example  of  New  Rome  in  the  rife  and  practice  of  the  Hie- 
rarchy {too  well  known  to  require  any  further  illuftration)  is  far 
more  immodeft. 

THIS  has  been  the  courfe  of  Nature :  And  when  it  has  pleas'd,  or 
fliall  pleafe  God  to  introduce  any  thing  that  is  above  the  courfe  of  Na- 
ture, he  will,  as  he  has  always  done,  confirm  it  by  Miracle ;  for  fo 
in  his  Prophecy  of  the  Reign  of  Christ  upon  Earth,  he  exprefly 
promifes:  feeing  that  the  Souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  Jor  Jesus, 
Jhall  bejeen  to  live  atid  reign  with  him ;  which  will  be  an  objedl  of 
Senfe,  the  rather,  becaufe  the  reft  of  the  Dead  are  not  to  live  again 
till  the  thoufand  Years  be  finilli'd.  And  it  is  not  lawful  for  Men  to 
perfuade  us  that  a  thing  already  is,  tho'  there  be  no  fuch  objedl  of  our 
Senfe,  which  God  has  told  us  fhall  not  be  till  it  be  an  objedt  of  our 
Senfe. 

THE  Saintfliip  of  a  People  as  to  Government,  confifts  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Magiftrates  fearing  God,  and  hating  Covetoulhefs,  and  not 
in  their  confining  themfelves,  or  being  confin'd  to  Men  of  this  or  that 
Party  or  Profeflion.  It  confifts  in  making  the  moft  prudent  and  reli- 
gious choice  they  can ;  yet  not  in  trufting  to  Men,  but,  next  God,  to 
their  own  Orders.  Give  us  good  Men,  and  they  will  make  us  good  Laws, 
is  the  Maxim  of  a  Demagog,  and  is  (thro'  the  alteration  which  is 
commonly  perceivable  in  Men,  when  they  have  power  to  work  their 
own  Wills)  exceeding  fallible.     But  give  us  good  Orders,   and  they 


*  Quod  nemo  plebeius  aufpicia  haberet.      f    Plebs  ad  id   maxima  indignatione  exarfit,  quod 
aufpicari,  tanquam  invifi  Diis  immortalibus,  negarentur  poffe.     T.  Liv.  4.  8. 
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mil  make  in  good  Men.,  is  the  Maxim  of  a  Legiflator,  and  the  mo  ft  In- 
fallible in  the  Politicks. 

BUT  thefe  Divifions  (however  there  be  fome  good  Men  that  look 
fadlyonthem)  are  trivial  things;  firft  as  to  the  Civil  concern,  becaufe 
the  Government,  whereof  this  Nation  is  capable,  being  once  feen, 
takes  in  all  Interefts.     And,  fecondly,  as  to  the  Spiritual ;  becaufe  as 
the  pretence  of  Religion  has  always  been  turbulent  in  broken  Govern- 
ments, fo  where  the  Government  has  been  found  and  fteady.  Religion 
has  never  fhew'd  itfelf  with  any  other  face  than  that  of  the  natural 
Sweetnefs,  and  Tranquillity :  Nor  is  there  any  reafon  why  it  fhould ; 
The  Errors  of  wherefore  the  Errors  of  the  People  are  occafion'd  by  their  Governors. 
the  People  are  If  they  be  doubtful  of  the  way,  or  wander  from  it,  it  is  becaufe  their 
from  their  Co-  Quj^jeg  miflead  them ;  and  the  Guides  of  the  People  are  never  fo  well 
'veinors.         qualified  for  leading  by  any  Virtue  of  their  own,  as  by  that  of  the  Go- 
vernmeiit. 

THE  Government  of  Oceana^  (as  it  flood  at  the  time  whereof  we 
difcourfe,  confiffing  of  one  lingle  Council  of  the  People,  exclulively 
of  the  King  and  the  Lords)  was  call'd  a  Parliament :  Neverthelels  the 
Parliaments  of  the  TeiiWzs  and  of  the  NeuJlriaJis  con{\i\.e:6.,  as  has  been 
fhewn,  of  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons ;  wherefore  this  under  an 
old  Name  was  a  new  thing:  A  Parliament  confiffing  of  a  fingle  Af- 
fembly  elefted  by  the  People,  and  inverted  with  the  whole  Power  of 
the  Government,  without  any  Covenants,  Conditions,  or  Orders  what- 
foever.  So  new  a  thing,  that  neither  antient  nor  modern  Prudence 
can  fliew  any  avow'd  Example  of  the  like.  And  there  is  fcarce  any 
thing  that  feems  to  me  fo  flrange  as  that  (whereas  there  was  nothing 
more  familiar  with  thcfe  Counfellors,  than  to  bring  the  Scripture  to 
the  Houfe)  there  fhould  not  be  a  Man  of  them  that  fo  much  as  of- 
fer'd  to  bring  the  Houfe  to  the  Scripture,  wherein,  as  has  been  fhewn, 
iscontain'd  that  Original,  whereof  all  the  reft  of  the  Common-wealths 
feem  to  be  Copies.  Certainly  if  Leviathan  (who  is  furer  of  no- 
thing than  that  a  popular  Common-wealth  confifls  but  of  one  Coun- 
cil) tranfcrib'd  his  Doftrine  out  of  this  Affembly,  for  him  to  except  a- 
gainff  Aristotle  and  Cicero  for  writing  out  of  their  own  Com- 
mon-wealths, was  not  fo  fair  play;  or  if  the  Parliament  tranfcrib'd 
out  of  him,  it  had  been  an  honour  better  due  to  Moses.  But  where 
one  of  them  fhould  have  an  Example  but  from  the  other,  I  cannot 
imagine,  there  being  nothing  of  this  kind  that  I  can  find  in  flory,  but 
the  Oligarchy  of  Athens,  the  thirty  Tyrants  of  the  fame,  and  the  Ro- 
Jiian  Decemvirs. 
...  FOR  the  Oligarchy,  Thucydides  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  Senate 

or  Council  of  Four  hundred,  pretending  to  a  Balancing  Council  of  the 
People  confifting  of  Five  thoufand,  but  not  producing  them ;  wherein 
you  have  the  definition  of  an  Oligarchy,  which  is  a  fingle  Council  both 
debating  and  refolving,  dividing  and  choofing ;  and  what  that  muft 
come  to,  was  fliewn  by  the  Example  of  the  Girls,  and  is  apparent  by 
the  experience  of  all  times :  Wherefore  the  Thirty  fet  up  by  the  Lace- 
demoTiians  (when  they  had  conquer'd  Athens)  are  call'd  Tyrants  by 
all  Authors,  Leviathan  only  excepted,  who  will  have  them  a- 
gainft  all  the  World  to  have  been  an  Ariftocracy  ;  but  for  what  reafon  I 
cannot  imagine,  thefe  alfo,  as  void  ofany  Balance,  having  been  void  of  that 
which  is  eflentiai  to  every  Common-wealth,  whether  Ariflocratical  or 
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Popular  ;  except  he  bepleas'd  with  them,  becaufe  that,  according  to 
the  Teflimony  of  Xenophon,  they  kill'd  more  men  in  eight 
months,  than  the  Lacedemonia?is  had  done  in  ten  years  ;  opprefjim  the 
People  (to  life  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  words)  with  all  bale  and 
intolerable  Slavery. 

THE  ufurp'd  Government  of  the  Decemvirs  in  Rome  was  of  the 
•fame  kind.  Wherefore  in  the  fear  of  God  let  Chriflian  Legiflators 
(fetting  the  Pattern  given  in  the  Mount  on  the  one  fide,  and  thefe 
execrable  Examples  on  the  other)  know  the  right  hand  from  the  left  j  •  .  • 
and  fo  much  the  rather,  becaufe  thofe  things  which  do  not  conduce  to 
the  good  of  the  Govern'd,  are  fallacious,  if  they  appear  to  be  good  for 
the  Governors.  God  in  chaflifing  a  People,  is  accullom'd  to  burn  his 
Rod.  The  Empire  of  thole  Oligarchies  was  not  fo  violent  as  fliort, 
nor  did  they  fall  upon  the  People,  but  in  their  own  immediate  ruin.  A 
Council  without  a  Balance  is  not  a  Common-wealth,  but  an  Oligarchy; 
and  every  Oligarchy,  except  it  be  put  to  the  defence  of  its  Wicked- 
nefs  or  Power  againfl  fome  outward  danger,  is  factious.  Wherefore  the 
Errors  of  the  People  being  from  their  Governors  (which  Maxim  in 
the  Politics  bearing  a  fufficient  teflimony  to  it  felf,  is  alfo  prov'd  by 
Machiavel)  if  the  People  of  OcYrfwdr  have  been  fatStious,  the  Caule 
is  apparent :  But  what  Remedy  ? 

IN  anfwer  to  this  Queflion,  I  come  now  to  the  Army ;  of  which  The  General. 
the   riioft  viftorious  Captain,     and  incomparable  Patriot   Olphaus 
Me  GALE  TOR   was  now   General:  who  being  a  much  greater  mafler 
of  that  Art,  whereof  I  have  made  a  rough  draught  in  thefe  Prelimina- 
ries, had  fuch  fad  refledtions  opon  the  ways  and  proceedings  of  the  Par- 
liament, as  cafl:  him  upon  Books,  and  all  other  means  of  diverfion,  a- 
mong  which  he  happen'd  on  this  place  of  Mach  iavel  :  "  Thrice 
"  'happy  is   that  People  which  chances  to  have  a  Man  able   to  give- 
"  them  fuch  a   Government  at  once,  as  without  alteration  may  fe-; 
"  cure  them  of  their  Liberties;   feeing  it  is  certain  that  Lacedemon,  in 
"  obferving  the  Laws  of  Lycurgus,  continu'd  about  eight  liundred 
"  years  without  any  dangerous  Tumult  or   Corruption.     My  Lord 
General  (as  it   is  faid  of  Themistocles,  that  he  could    not  fleep 
for  the  Glory  obtain'd  by  Miltiades  at   the  Battle  oi  Maratho) 
took  fo  new  and  deep  an  Impreffion  at  thefe  words  of  the  much  greater 
Glory  of  Lycurgus,    that,  being  on  this  fide  aflaulted  with   the 
emulation  of  his  illuflrious  Objeft,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Mifery 
of  the  Nation,   which  feem'd  (as  it  were  ruin'd  by  his   Victory)   to 
cafl:  it  felf  at  his  feet,  he  was  almoft  wholly  depriv'd  of  his  natural 
reft,  till  the  debate  he  had  within  himfelf  came  to  a  firm  refolution, 
that  the  greateft  Advantages  of  a  Common-wealth  are,   firfl,  that  the 
Legiilator  fliould  be  one  Man  :  And,  fecondly,  that  the  Government 
fhould  be  made  altogether,  or  at  once.     For  the  firft,  It  is  certain,  fays  Def.B.  i.c.9. 
Mach  j  avel,  that  a  Common-wealth  is  feldom  or  never  well  turn'd 
cor  conflituted,  except  it  has  been  the  Work  of  one  Man  ;  for  which  feat  ale?  ijU- 
caufe  a  wile  Legiilator,  and  one  whofe  mind  is  firmly  fet,  not  upon  ""■'"»  ^*«»'- 
private  but  the  public  Intereft,  not  upon  his  Poflerity  but  upon  his 
Country,  may  juffly  endeavour  to  get  the  fovereign  Power  into  his  own 
hands  :  nor  ihall  any  man  that  is  Malfer  of  Reafon  blame  fuch  extra- 
ordinary means  as  in  that  cafe  will   be  neceflary,  the  end  proving  no 
Other  than  the  Conflitution  of  a  well-order'd  Common-wealth.     The 
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reafon  of  this  demonflrable :  for  the  ordinary  means  not  failing,  the 
Common-wealth  has  no  need  of  a  Legiflator ;  but  the  ordinary  means 
failing,  there  is  no  recourfe  to  be  had  but  to  fuch  as  are  extraordinary. 
And,   whereas  a  Book  or  a  Building  has  not  been  known  to  attain  to  its 
perfedion,  if  it  has  not  had  a  fole  Author  or  Archited;  a  Common- 
wealth, as  to  the  Fabric  of  it,  is  of  the  like  nature.   And  thus  it  may  be 
^''"'"'^  ^'""' .  made  at  once;  in  which  there  be  great  advantages:  for  a   Common- 
^tolTmalVt'  wealth  made  at  once,  takes  Security  a-t  the  fame  time  it  lends  its  Mo- 
oncc.  ney ;  and  trufts  not  it  felf  to  the  Faith  of  Men,  but  launces  immediately 

forth  into  the  Empire  of  Laws  :  and  being  fet  flreight,  brings  the 
Manners  ot  its  Citizens  to  its  rule  ;  whence  follow'd  that  uprightnels 
which  was  in  Lacedemon.  But  Manners  that  are  rooted  in  men,  bow 
the  tendernefs  of  a  Common-wealth  coming  up  by  twigs  to  their  bent ; 
whence  follow'd  the  obliquity  that  was  in  Roini\  and  thofe  perpetual 
Repairs  by  the  Confuls  Axes,  and  Tribunes  Hammeis,  which  could 
never  finifh  that  Common- wealth  but  in  deftruftion. 

MY  Lord  General  being  clear  in  thefe  Points,  and  of  the  neceiTity 
of  fome  other  courfe  than  would  be  thought  upon  by  the  Parliament, 
appointed  a  meeting  of  the  Army,  where  he  fpoke  his  fenfe  agreeable 
to  thefe  Preliminaries  with  fuch  fuccefs  to  the  Soldiery,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment was  foon  after  depos'd;  and  he  himfelf  (in  the  great  Hall  of 
the  Pantheon  or  Palace  of  Juflice,  fituated  in  Emporium  the  capital  Ci- 
ty) was  created  by  the  univerfal  Suffrage  of  the  Ai  my,  Lord  Ar- 
CHON,  or  fole  Legiflator  of  Oceana :  upon  which  Theatre  you  have, 
to  conclude  this  piece,  a  Perfon  inlroduc'd,  whofe  fame  fhall  never 
di'aw  its  curtain, 

THE  Lord  Archon  being  created,  fifty  feledl  Perfons  to  aflift 
him  (by  labouring  in  the  Mines  of  antient  Prudence,  and  bringing  its 
hidden  Trcafures  to  new  light)  were  added,  with  the  flile  alfo  of  Le- 
gl/Ialors,  and  fat  as  a  Council,  whereof  he  was  the  fole  Diredor  and 
Prefident. 
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The  Council  of  Legijktors, 


OF  this  piece,  being  the  greater  half  of  the  whole  work,  I  fliall  be 
able  at  this  time  to  give  no  farther  account,  than  very  briefly  to 
fhcw  at  what  it  aims. 
M  Y  Lord  Archon  in  opening  the  Council  of  Legiflators,  made  it 
appear  how  unfalea  thing  it  is  to  follow  Phanfy  in  the  Fabric  of  a  Com- 
mon-wealth ;  and  how  necelfary  that  the  Archives  of  antient  Prudence 
fliould  be  ranlack'd  before  any  Counfellor  fhould  prefume  to  off^r  any 
other  matter  in  order  to  the  work  in  hand,  or  towards  the  confideration 
to  be  had  by  the  Council  upon  a  Model  of  Government.  V/herefore 
he  caus'd  an  Urn  to  be  brought,  and  every  one  of  the  Counfellors  to 
draw  a  Lot.     By  the  Lots  as  they  were  drawn. 
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DOLABEDLA  DE   EnVO. 

'(_Lynceus  De  Stella. 


THESE  contain'd  in  themallthofe  Excellences  whereof  a  Common- 
wealth is  capable;  fo  that  to  have  added  more,  had  been  to  no  purpofe. 
Upon  time  given  to  the  Counfellors,  by  their  own  Studies  and  thoie  of 
their  Friends,  to  prepare  themlelves,  they  were  open'd  in  the  Order,  and 
by  the  Perfons  mention'd  at  the  Council  of  Legillators;  and  afterwards 
by  order  of  the  fame  were  repeated  at  the  Council  of  the  Prytans  to 
the  People :  for  in  drawing  of  the  Lots,  there  were  about  a  dozen  of 
them  infcrib'd  with  the  letter  P.  whereby  the  Counfellors  that  drewthem 
became  Prytans. 

THE  Prytans  were  a  Committee  or  Council  fitting  in  the  great  Hall 
o^  Pantheon,  to  whom  it  was  lawful  for  any  man  to  offer  any  thing  in 
order  to  the  Fabrick  of  the  Common-wealth  :  for  which  caufe,  that  they 
might  not  be  opprefl  by  the  throng,  there  was  a  Rail  about  the  Table 
where  they  fat,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  fame  a  Pulpit ;  that  on  the 
right  hand  for  any  man  that  would  propofe  any  thing,  and  that  on  the 
left  for  any  other  that  would oppofe  him.  And  all  Parties  (being  indem- 
nify'd  by  Proclamation  of  the  Archon)  were  invited  to  difpute  their 
own  Interefls,  or  propofe  whatever  they  thought  fit  (in  order  to  the 
future  Government)  to  the  Council  of  the  Prytans,  who  (liiiving  a 
Guard  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  men,  left  the  heat  of  difpute 
might  break  the  peace)  had  the  Right  of  Moderators,  and  were  to 
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report  from  time  to  time  fuch  Propofitions  or  Occurrences  as  they 
thought  fit,  to  the  Council  of  Legillators  fitting  more  privately  in  the 
Palace  call'd  Alma. 

THIS  was  that  which  made  the  People  (who  were  neither  fafely 
to  be  admitted,  nor  conveniently  to  be  excluded  in  the  framing  of  the 
Common-wealth)  verily  believe  when  it  came  forth,  that  it  was  no  o- 
ther  than  that  whereof  they  themfelves  had  been  the  makers. 

MOREOVER,  this  Council  fat  divers  months  after  the  publifh- 
ing,  and  during  the  promulgation  of  the  Model  to  the  People ;  by  which 
means  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  was  faid  or  written  for  or  againft  the  faid 
Model,  but  you  Ihall  have  it  with  the  next  imprefiion  of  this  work  by 
way  of  Oration  addreft  to,  and  moderated  by  the  Prytans. 

B  Y  this  means  the  Council  of  Legiflators  had  their  necefiary  Solitude 
and  due  aim  in  their  greater  work,  as  being  acquainted  from  time  to 
time  with  the  pulfe  of  the  People,  and  yet  without  any  manner  of  in- 
terruption or  diflurbance. 

WHEREFORE  every  Common-wealth  in  its  place  having  been 
open'd  by  due  Method;  that  is,  Firft,  by  the  People  ;  Secondly,  by  the 
Senate ;  And,  Thirdly,  by  the  Magifi:racy  :  The  Council  upon  mature 
debate  took  fuch  refults  or  orders  out  of  each,  and  out  of  every  part  of 
each  of  them,  as  upon  opening  the  fame  they  thought  fit ;  which  be- 
ing put  from  time  to  time  in  writing  by  the  Clerk  or  Secretary,  there 
remain'd  no  more  in  the  Conclufion,  than  putting  the  Orders  fo  taken 
together,  to  view  and  examine  them  with  a  diligent  Eye,  that  it  might 
be  clearly  difcover'd  whether  they  did  interfere,  or  could  any  wife  come 
to  interfere  or  joftle  one  with  the  other.  For  as  fuch  Orders  jofhling, 
or  coming  to  joftle  one  another,  are  the  certain  diffolution  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth ;  fo  taken  upon  the  proof  of  like  experience,  and  neither 
joftling,  nor  fhewing  which  way  they  can  poflibly  come  to  joftle  one 
another,  they  make  a  perfed,  and  (for  ought  that  in  human  Prudence 
can  be  forefeen)  an  immortal  Common-wealth, 

AND  fuch  was  the  Art  whereby  my  Lord  Archon  (taking  Coun- 
fel  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Ijrael,  as  of  Moses  ;  and  of  the  reft 
of  the  Common-wealths,  as  of  Jethro)  fram'd  the  Model  of  the 
Common-wealth  of  Oceana. 
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Common-wealth    o^   0  C  E  A  N  J. 

HE  RE  AS  my  Lord  Archon  being  from  Moses  and 
Lycurgus  the  firfl  Legiilator,  that  hitherto  is  found  in 
Hiftory  to  have  introduc'd,  or  eredled  an  entire  Common- 
wealth at  once,  happen'd,  Uke  them  alfo,  to  be  more  intent  upon  put- 
ing  the  fame  into  execution  or  adlion,  than  into  writing ;  by  which 
means  the  Model  came  to  be  promulgated  or  pubhfh'd  with  more  bre- 
vity and  lefs  illuflration  than  is  neceilary  for  their  underflanding,  who 
have  not  been  acquainted  with  the  whole  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Legiflators,  and  of  the  Pryta?is,  where  it  was  aflerted  and  clear'd  froni 
all  objections  and  doubts :  To  the  end  that  I  may  fupply  what  was 
wanting  in  the  promulgated  Epitome  to  a  more  full  and  perfedl  Nar- 
rative of  the  whole,  I  fhall  rather  take  the  Common-wealth  praftically, 
and  as  it  has  now  given  an  account  of  it  felf  in  fome  years  Revolutions  Suidas; 
(as  Dice  ARCH  us  is  faid  to  have  done  that  of  Lacedemon,  firfl  tran- 
fcrib'd  by  his  hand  fome  three  or  four  hundred  years  after  the  Inflituti- 
on)  yet  notomiting  to  add  for  proof  to  every  Order  fijch  Debates  and 
Speeches  of  the  Legiflators  in  their  Council,  or  at  leafl:  fuch  parts  of 
them  as  may  beft  difcover  the  reafon  of  the  Government ;  nor  fuch 
ways  and  means  as  were  us'd  in  the  inflitution  or  rife  of  the  Building, 
not  to  be  fo  well  conceiv'd,  without  fome  knowledge  given  of  the  En- 
gins  wherewithal  the  mighty  Weight  was  mov'd.  But  thro'  the  entire 
omiffion  of  the  Council  of  Legiflators  or  Workmen,  that  fquar'd  every 
ftone  to  this  Staifture  in  the  Quarries  of  antient  Prudence,  the  proof  of 
the  hrft  part  of  this  Difcourfe  will  be  lame,  except  I  infert,  as  well  for 
illuflration,  as  to  avoid  frequent  repetition,  three  remarkable  Teftimo- 
nies  in  this  place. 

THE  firft  is  taken  out  of  the  Common-wealth  of  IJracl:  So  Mo-  Exod.  18.24, 
SES  hearki'fjd  to  the  voice  of  (Jethro)  his  Father  in  law.,  and  did  all 
that  he  had  faid.     -^W  Moses  chofe  able  men  out  of  all  Ifrael,  ^W  Numb.  1.16. 
made  them  heads  over  the  People;  Tribunes,  as  it  is  in  the  vulgar  Latin; 
QxPhylarchs.,  that  is,  Princes  of  the  Tribes,  fitting  upon  twelve  *  Thrones  Matth. 
and  iudging  the  twelve  Tribes  oiljrael:  and  next  to  thefe  he  chofe  Ru- 
lers of  Thoufands,  Rulers  of  Hundreds,  Rulers  of  Fifties,   and  Rulers 
of  Tens,  v/hich  were  the  fteps  or  rife  of  this  Common-wealth  from  its 
foundation  or  root  to  its  proper  elevation  or  accompliihment  in  the  San- 
hedrim,  and  the  Congregation,  already  open'd  in  the  Preliminaries. 


*  Sellis  Curulibus.     Crct. 

Y  THE 
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THESecond  is  taken  out  of  Lacedemon,  as  Lycurgus  (for  the 

greater  impreffion  of  his  Institutions  upon  the  minds  of  his  Citizens) 

pretended  to  have  receiv'd  the  Model  of  that  Common-weakh  from  the 

Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  the  v/ords  whereof  are  thus  recorded 

by  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  that  fomous  Legiflator:     '  When  thou 

Ciag.de  Rep.  <■  fhalt  have  divided  the  People  into  Tribes  (which  were  fix)  and  Obas 

Lib      6  '  (which  were  five  in  every  Tribe)  thou  fhalt  confiiitute  the  Senate,  con- 

"  '  fifting,  with  the  two  Kings,  of  thirty  Counfellors,  who,  according  as 

'   occafion  requires,  fliall  caufe  the  Congregation  to  be   afi^embled  be- 

*  tween  the  Bridge  and  the  River  Gnacion,  where  the  Senate  fiiall  propofe 

*  to  the  People,  and  difmifs  them  without  fuffering  them  to  debate.  The 
Obce  were  Linages  into  which  every  Tribe  was  divided,  and  in  each 
Tribe  there  was  another  Divifion  containing  all  thofe  of  the  fame  that 
were  of  military  Age ;  which  being  call  the  Mora,  was  fubdivided 
into  Troops  and  Companies  that  were  held  in  perpetual  Difcipline  under 
the  Command  of  a  Magiftrate  call'd  the  Polejnarch. 

THE  Third  is  taken  out  of  the  Common-wealth  o^Rome,  or  thofe 
parts  of  it  which  are  compriz'din  the  firfi:  and  fecond  Books  of  Livy 
where  the  People,  according  to  the  infi:itution  by  Romulus,  are  firfi: 
divided  into  thirty  Curias  or  Pariflies,  whereof  he  eledled  (by  three  out 
of  each  Curia)  the  Senate,  which  from  his  Reign  to  that  of  Servius 
Halicar,     TuLLUS  propos'd  to  the  Pariflies  or  Parochial  Congregations;  and 
thefe  being  call'd  the  Comitia  Curiata,  had  the  eledlion  of  the  *  Kings 
the  Confirmation  of  their  -f-  Laws,  and  the  lafi:  appeal  in   matters  of 
Judicature,  as  appears  in  the  cafe  of  Horatius  that  kill'd  his  Sifiier  ; 
till  in  the  Reign   of  Servius  (for  the  other  Kings  kept  not  to  the 
infliitution  of  Romulus)    the  People  being   grown    fomewhat,  the 
Power  of  the  Curiata  was  for  the  greater  part  tranflated  to  the  Centu- 
riata  Comitia  inft:ituted  by  this  King,  which  dillributed  the  People  ac- 
cording to  the  cenfeor  valuation  of  their  Efi:ates  into  fix  Clafiis,  every 
one  containing  about  forty  Centuries,  divided  into  Youth  and  Elders; 
the  Youth  for  field-fervice,  the  Elders  for  the  defence  of  their  Territo- 
ry, all  arm'd  and  under  continual  Difcipline,   in  which  they  afiTembl'd 
both  upon  military  and  civil  occafions.     But  when  the  Senate  propos'd 
to  the  People,   the  Horfe  only,  whereof  there  were  twelve  Centuries 
confifiiing  of  the  richefi:  fort  over  and  above  thofe  of  the  Foot  enume- 
rated, were  call'd  with  tlie  firfi:  Claflis  of  the  Foot  to  the  fuffrage;  or 
if  thefe  accorded  not,  then  the  fecond  Claflis  was  call'd  to  them,  but 
feldom  or  never  any  of  the  reft.     Wherefore  the  People  after  tlie  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Kings,  growing  impatient  of  this  inequality,  refled  not 
till  they  had  reduc'd  the  fuffrage  as  it  had  been  in  the  Comitia  Curiata  to 
the  whole  People  again:  But  in  another  way,  that  is  to  fiy,  by  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  which  thereupon  were  inftituted,  being  a  Council 
where  the  People  in  exigencies  made  Laws  without  the  Senate;  which 
Laws  were  call'd  Plebijcita.     This  Council  is  that  in  regard  whereof 
Cicero  and  other  great  Wits  fo  frequently  inveigh  againft  the  Peo- 
ple, and  fometimes  even  Livy,  as  at  the  firfi  |]  inftitution  of  it.     To 
fay  the  tmth,  it  was  a  kind  of  Anarchy,  whereof  the  People  could  not 

*  Quirites,  Regem  create ;  ita  patribus  vifum  eft;  TuUum  Hoftilium  Regem  Populus  jufiit,  Pa- 
tres  authores  fafti.  -fUt  ab  Romulo  traditum,  fufFragium  viritim  eadem  vi,  eoJemque  jure  omni- 
bus datum  eft.  {|  Hunc  annum  infigiiem  maxime  Comitia  Tributa  efficiunt;  res  major  viftoria  fuf- 
cepti  certaminis  quam  ufu,  plus  enim  dignitatis  Comitiis  ipfis  detratlum  eft,  patribus  e.\  Concilio 
fubmovendis,  quam  virium  aut  plebi  additum  aut  demtuni  patribus, 

be 
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be  excufable,  if  there  had  not,  thro'  the  Courfes  taken  by  the  Senate 
been  otherwife  a  neceffity  that   they   muft  have  feeu  the  Common- 
wealth run  into  OHgarchy. 

THE  manner  how  the  Comttia  Ciiriata,  Centiinnta^  or  Tributa 
were  call'd,  during  the  time  of  the  Common-wealth,  to  the  fuftiao-e,  was  ^'^°"'"'" 
by  lot :  the  Curia,  Century,  or  Tribe,  whereon  the  firft  lot  fell'  be- 
ing ftil'd  Principhm,  or  the  Prerogative  ;  and  the  other  Curlce,  Cen- 
turies, or  Tribes,  whereon  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  Lots,  ZSc. 
fell,  the  "Jure  vocatce:  From  henceforth  not  the  firft  Claflis,  as  in  the 
times  of  Servius,  but  the  Prerogative,  whether  Cwia,  Century,  or 
Tribe,  came  firft  to  the  Suffrage,  whofe  Vote  was  call'd  Ome?t  Prc?- 
rogathum,  and  feldom  fail'd  to  be  leading  to  the  reft  of  the  Tribes. 
The  Jure  vocata  in  the  order  of  their  Lots  came  next :  The  manner  of 
giving  fuffrage  was,  by  cailing  wooden  Tablets,  mark'd  for  the  Af- 
firmative or  the  Negative,  into  certain  Urns  ftanding  upon  a  Scaffold, 
as  they  march'd  over  it  in  files ;  which  for  the  refemblance  it  bore, 
was  call'd  the  Bridge.  The  Candidate  or  Competitor,  who  had  moft 
Suffrages  in  a  Curia,  Century,  or  Tribe,  was  laid  to  have  that  Curia, 
Century,  or  Tribe ;  and  he  who  had  mofl  of  the  Curies,  Centuries,  or 
Tribes,  carry'd  the  Magifliracy. 

THESE  three  places  being  premis'd,  as  fuch  upon  which  there  will 
be  frequent  refleftion,  I  come  to  the  Narrative,  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  firft  containing  the  Inftitution,  the  fecond  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Common-wealth ;  in  each  whereof  I  fliall  diffinguifli  the  Orders,  as 
thofe  which  contain  the  whole  Model,  from  the  reft  of  the  Difcourfe, 
which  tends  only  to  the  explanation  or  proof  of  them, 

IN  the  inftitution  or  building  of  a  Common- wealth,  the  firft  work  hftUuilonof 
(as  that  of  Builders)  can  be  no  other  than  fitting  and  diftributing  the  *^'^  Common- 
Materials.  '^•^^^'*- 

THE  Materials  of  a  Common-wealth  are  the  People  ;  and  the  Peo-  n-    /-       /■ 

1         r  /~\  1-  r\    -I  11  n  •  1  •  '^  .       -^.    .  ~  Diiiilions   of 

pie  of  Oceana  were  diltnbuted  by  cafting  them  into  certam  Divifions,  the  Peofk. 
regarding  their  Quality,  their  Age,  their  Wealth,   and   the  places  of 
their  refidence  or  habitation,  which  was  done  by  the  infuing  Orders. 

THE  firft  ORDER  diftributes  the  People  into  Freemen  or  Ci-  ,  Qrder. 
tizens,  and  Servants,  while  fuch  ;  for  if  they  attain  to  Liberty,  that  is,  l>ito  Fuemen 
to  live  of  themfelves,  they  are  Freemen  or  Citizens.  and  Servants. 

THIS  Order  needs  no  proof,  in  regard  of  the  nature  of  Servitude, 
which  is  inconfiftent  with  Freedom  or  participation  of  Government  in  a 
Common-wealth. 

'THEfeco7id  ORDER  diftributes  Citizens  into  Youth  and  Elders     ,.  Order. 
(fuch  as  are  from  i8  years  of  age  to  30,  being  accounted  Youth ;  and  fuch  hto  Youth  and 
as  are  of  30  and  upwards,  Elders)  and  eftablifhes  that  the  Youth  (hall  be  ^'''^''"' 
the  marching  Armies,  and  the  Elders  the  ftanding  Garrifons  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

A  COMMON-WEALTH  whofe  Arms  are  in  the  hands  of  her 
Servants,  had  need  be  fituated  ( as  is  elegantly  faid  of  Venice  by 
*  CoNTARiNi)   out  of  the  reach   of  their  clutches;    witnefs   the 
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danger  run  by  that  oi  Carthage  in  the  Rebellion  of  Spendius  and 
Mat  HO.  But  tho'  a  City  (if  one  Swallow  makes  a  Summer)  may 
thus  chance  to  be  fafe,  yet  Ihall  it  never  be  great ;  for  if  Carthage  or 
Venice  acquir'd  any  Fame  in  their  Arms,  it  is  known  to  have  happen'd 
thro'  the  meer  virtue  of  their  Captains,  and  not  of  their  Orders : 
wherefore  Ijrael,  Lacedemon,  and  Rome  intaii'd  their  Arms  upon  the 
prime  of  their  Citizens,  divided  (at  leaft  in  Lacedemon  and  Rome) 
into  Youth  and  Elders ;  the  Youth  for  the  Field,  and  the  Elders  for 
defence  of  their  Territory, 

3.  Order.         THE  third  ORDER  diftributes  the  Citizens  into  Horfe  and  Foot 
into  Horfe  and  jjy  ^^  ceufe  or  Valuation  of  their  Eftates  ;  they  who   have  above  one 

"'"■  hunded  Pounds  a  year  in  Lands,  Goods,  or  Moneys,  being  oblig'd  to 

be  of  the  Horfe  ;  and  they  who  have  under  that  Sum,  to  be  of  the  Foot. 
But  if  a  man  has  prodigally  wafted  and  fpent  his  Patrimony,  he  is  nei- 
ther capable  of  Magiftracy,  Office,  or  Suffrage  in  the  Commonwealth. 

CITIZENS  are  not  only  to  defend  the  Common- wealth,  but 
according  to  their  abilities,  as  the  Romans  xxw^tx:  Servius  Tullus 
(regard  had  to  their  Effates)  were  fome  enrol'd  in  the  Horfe  Centuries, 
and  others  of  the  Foot,  with  Arms  injoin'd  accordingly ;  nor  could  it 
be  othervvife  in  the  reft  of  the  Common-wealths,  tho'  out  of  Hiftorical 
Remains,  that  are  fo  much  darker,  it  be  not  fo  clearly  proveable.  And  the 
neceffary  Prerogative  to  be  given  by  a  Common-wealth  to  Eflates,  is  ia 
fome  meafurein  the  nature  of  Induftry,  and  the  ufe  of  it  to  the  Pub- 
lic. *  Roman  People,  fays  Julius  Exuperantius,  were  divided 
into  Clajfes,  and  tax  d  according  to  the  "value  of  their  Eftates.  All 
that  were  worth  the  Sums  appointed  were  employ  d  in  the  Wars ;  jor  they 
mojl  eagerly  contend  jor  the  Vi&ory,  who  fight  Jor  Liberty  in  dejence  of 
their  Country  andPoJJ'eftions.  But  the  poorer  fort  were  pol'd  only  Jor  their 
Heads  (which  was  all  they  had)  and  kept  in  Garrijon  at  home  in  time  of  War  : 
For  thefe  might  betray  the  Armies  for  Bread,  by  reafon  oj  their  Poverty ; 
which  is  the  reafon  that  Mar i  us,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  Government 
ought  not  to  have  been  co?nmitted,  was  the  fir  ft  that  led  'em  into  the  field  j 
and  his  Succefs  was  accordingly.  There  is  a  mean  in  things ;  as  exor- 
bitant Riches  overthrow  the  Balance  of  a  Common-wealth,  fo  extreme 
Poverty  cannot  hold  it,  nor  is  by  any  means  to  be  trufted  with  it.  The 
Claufe  in  the  Order  concerning  the  Prodigal  is  Athenian,  and  a  very  lau- 
dable one;  for  he  that  could  not  live  upon  his  Patrimony,  if  he  comes 
to  touch  the  publick  Money,  makes  a  Common-wealth  Bankrupt. 

4.  Order.         T  HE  fourth  ORDER  diftributes  the  People    according  to   the 
Int,Parijhes,   places  of  their  Habitation,  into  Pariflies,   Hundreds,  and  Tribes. 

Hundreds,  arid 
Irtbis. 

For  except  the  People  be  methodically  diftributed,  they  cannot 
be  methodically  colledfed  ;  but  the  being  of  a  Common-wealth  con- 
lifts  in  the  methodical  Colled:ion  of  the  People :  wherefore  you  have  the 

*  Populus  Romanus  per  Claffes  divifus  erat,  &  pro  Patrimonii  fiicultate  cenfebantur  ;  ex  iis, 
omnes  quibus  res  erat,  ad  militiam  diicebantur ;  diligenter  en:m  pro  viftoria  laborabant,  qui  ex 
libertate  bona  patriam  defendebant :  Illi  autem  qwbus  nulls  opes  erant,  caput  fuum,  quod  fo- 
lum  poffidebant,  cenfebantur,  &  belli  tempore  in  manibus  refidebant  ;  facile  enim  poterant 
exiftere  proditores,  quia  egellas  baud  f.icile  habetur  liiie  damno.  Kos  igitur  iVIarius,  quibus  non 
fuerat  Refp.  committenda,  duxit  ad  bellum. 

Ifra- 
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Ifraditip  Divilions  into  Rulers  of  Thoufands,  of  Hundreds,  of  Fifties 
and  of  Tens  ;  and  of  the  whole  Common -wealth  into  Tribes :  The 
Laconic  into  ObaSy  Moras,  and  Tribes :  the  Roman  into  Tribes  Cen- 
turies and  Claffes :  and  fomething  there  muft  of  neceffity  be  in  every 
Government  of  the  like  nature ;  as  that  in  the  late  Monarchy  by 
Counties.  But  this  being  the  only  inftitution  in  Oceana  (except  that 
of  the  Agrarian)  which  requir'd  any  charge,  or  included  any  difficul- 
ty, engages  me  to  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  the  manner  how  it 
was  perform'd,  as  follows. 

A  THOUSAND  Surveyors  commiiTionated  and  inftrufted  by  m 
the  Lord  Archon    and  the  Council,  being  divided  into  two  equal //wl^l" sX- 
numbers,  each  under  the  infpedlion  of  two  Surveyors  Genera!,  were  di-  '^V'''- 
ftributed  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  parts  of  the  Territory,  di- 
vided by  the  BJwcx  Hemijiia,  the  whole  whereof  contains  about  ten 
thoufand  Pariflies,  fome  ten  of  thofe  being  affign'd  to  each  Surveyor : 
For  as  to  this  matter  there  needed  no  great  exaftnefs,  it  tending  only 
(by  fhewing  whither  every  one  was  to  repair,  and  whereabout  to  begin) 
to  the  more  orderly  carrying  on  of  the  work  ;  the  nature  of  their  In- 
flrud:ions  otherwife  regarding  rather  the  number  of  the  Inhabitants 
than  of  the  Pariflies.  The  Surveyors  therefore  being  every  ovic  furnifh'd 
with  a  convenient  proportion  of  Urns,   Balls  and  balloting  Boxes  (in 
the  ufe  whereof  they  had  been  formerly  exercis'd)  and  now  arriving 
each  at  his  refpecSive  Parilhes,  began  with  the  People,  by  teaching 
them  their  firfl  lefTon,  which  was  the  -Ballot ;  and  tho'  they   found 
them  in  the  beginning   fomething  froward  as  at  toys,  with   which 
(while  they  were  in  expedlation  of  greater  matters  from  a  Council  of 
Legiflators)  they  conceiv'd  themfelves  to  be  abus'd,  they  came  within 
a  little  while  to  think  them  pretty  fport,  and  at  length  fuch  as  might 
very  foberly  be  us'd  in  good  earnefl :  whereupon  the  Surveyors  began 
the  Inftitution  included  in 

THE  fifth  ORDER,  reguirhtg.  That  upon  the  firfl  Monday  next         Order 
enfuing  the  lafl  of  December,  the  bigger  Bell  in  every  Parifli  throughout  Inftitution  of 
the  Nation  be  rung  at  eight  of  the  Clock  in  the  morning,  and  continue  '''^P^'-'f^^.^f 
ringing  for  the  fpace  of  one  hour;  and  that  all  the  Elders  of  the  Parifli  Zdcfthe'Dc- 
refpedlively  repair  to  the  Church,  before  the  Bell  has  done  ringing ; /'«/w. 
where  dividing  themfelves  into  two  equal  Numbers,  or  as  near  equal  as 
may  be,  they  fliall  take  their  places  according  to  their  Dignities  (if  they 
be  of  divers  qualities)  and  according  to  their  Seniority  (if  they  be  of  the 
fame)  the  one  half  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  other  half  on  the  other, 
in  the  body  of  the  Church  :  which  done,  they  fliall  make  Oath  to  the 
Overfeers  of  the  Parifli  for  the  time  being  (inftead  of  thej'e  the  Surveyors 
•were  to  ojiciate  at  the  injlitutionor  Jirft  Afjemhly)  by  holding  up  their 
hands,  to  make  a  fair  Eled:ion  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Ballot,  as 
they  are  hereafter  explain'd,  of  fuch  Perfons,  amounting  to  a  fifth  part 
of  their  whole  number,  to  be  their  Deputies,  and  to  exercife  their  Power 
in  manner  hereafter  explain'd,  as  they  fhall  think  in  their  Confciences 
to  be  fittefl  for  that  trufl,  and  will  acquit  themfelves  of  it  to  the  befl  ad- 
vantage of  the  Common-wealth.     And  Oath  being  thus  made,  they 
fhall  proceed  to  Eledlion,  if  the  Elders  of  the  Parifli  amount  to  one 
thoufand  by  the  Ballot  of  the  Tribe  (as  it  is  in  due  place  explain  d)  and 
if  the  Elders  of  the  Parifh  amount  to  fifty  or  upwards,  but  within  the 
number  of  one  thoufand,  by  the  Ballot  of  the  hundred  {as  it  is  in  due 
place  explain'd).     But  if  the  Elders  amount  not  to  fifty,  then  tliey 

Z  flwll 
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fliall  proceed  to  the  Ballot  of  the  Parifh,  as  it  is  in  this  place  and  after 
this  manner  explain'd.     The  two  overfeers  for  the  time  being  fhall  feat 
themfelves  at  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  Ally,  with  a  Table  before  them, 
their  faces  being  towards  the  Congregation  :   And  the  Conftable  for  the 
time  being  fliall  fet  an  Urn  before  the  Table,  into  which  he  iliall  put  fo 
many  Balls  as  there  be  Elders  prefent,  whereof  there  fliall  be  one  that  is 
gilded,  the  reft  being  white;  and  when  the  Conftable  has  fhaken  the  Urn 
fufficiently  to  mix  the  Balls,  the  Overfeers  fliall  call  the  Elders  to  the  Urn, 
who  from  each  fide  of  the  Church  fliall  come  up  the  middle  Ally  in  two 
files,  every  man  pafTing  by  the  Urn,  and  drawing  out  one  Ball ;  which 
if  it  be  Silver,  he  fliall  caft  into  a  Bowl  ftanding  at  the  foot  of  the  Urn, 
and  return  by  the  outward  Ally  on  his  fide  to  his  place.     But  he  who 
draws  the  golden  Ball  is  the  Propofer,  and  fliall  be  feated  between  the 
Overfeers,  where  he  fliall  begin  in  what  order  he  pleafes,  and  name 
fuch  as  (upon  his  Oath  already  taken)  he  conceives  fitteft  to  be  chofen, 
one  by  one,  to  the  Elders  ;  and  the  Party  nam'd  fliall  withdraw,  while 
the  Congregation  is  balloting  his  name  by  the  double  Box  or  Boxes 
appointed  and  mark'd  on  the  the  outward  part,  to  fliew  which  fide  is 
Athrmative  and  which  Negative,  being   carry'd  by  a   Boy   or  Boys 
appointed  by  the  Overfeers,  to  every  one  of  the  Elders,  who  fliall  hold 
up  a  pellet  made  of  linen  Rags,  between  his  Finger  and  his  Thumb, 
and  out  it  after  fuch  a  manner  into  the  Box,  as  tho'  no  man  can  fee  into 
which  fide  he  puts  it,  yet  any  man  may  fee  that  he  puts  in  but  one  pel- 
let or  fuffrage.     And  the  fuflfrage  of  the  Congregation  being  thus  given, 
fliall  be  return'd  with  the  Box  or  Boxes  to  the  Overfeers,  who  opening 
the  fame,  fliall  pour  the  aflirmative  Balls  into  a  white  Bowl  ftanding  up- 
on the  Table  on  the  right  hand,  to  be  number'd  by  the  firft  Overfeer  ; 
and  the  Negative  into  a  green  Bowl  ftanding  on  the  left  hand,  to  be  num- 
ber'd by  the  fecond  Overfeer  :  and  the  fuffrages  being  number'd,  he 
who  has  the  major  part  in  the  Affirmative  is  one  of  the  Deputies  of  the 
Parifli :  and  when  fo  many  Deputies  are  chofen  as  amount  to  a  full  fifth 
part  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Elders,  the  Ballot  for  that  time  fliall 
ceafe.     The  Deputies  being  chofen  are  to  be  lifted  by  the  Overfeers  in 
order  as  they  were  chofen,  except  only  that  fuch  as  are  Horfe  muft   be 
lifted  in  the  firft  place  with  the  reft,  proportionable  to  the  number  of 
the  Congregation,  after  this  manner. 

Anno  Dom. 
The  Lift  of  the  fitjl  Mover. 

A.  A.  Ord,  Eq.  i  Dep.^  oj  the  Parifli  of in  the  Hundred 

B.  B.  2  Dep.  /  of and  the  Tribe  of which 

C.  C.  3  Dep.  \  ParifJ:)  at  the  pre/hit  Rie£lion  contains 
D.D.  4  Dep.  [  2o  Elders^  whereof  07ie  is  of  the  Horfe 
E.  E.  5  Dep.  j    or  Eqtiejirian  Order. 

The  firft  and  fecond  in  the  Lift  are  Overfeers  by  confequence :  the 
third  is  the  Conftable,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  Church-wardens ; 
the  Perfons  fo  chofen  are  Deputies  of  the  Parifli  for  the  fpace  of  one 
year  from  their  Eledlion,  and  no  longer ;  nor  may  they  be  eledled  two 
years  together.  This  Lift  being  the  Primum  Mobile,  or  firft  Mover  of 
the  Common-wealth,  is  to  be  regifter'd  in  a  Book  diligently  kept  and 
preferv'd  by  the  Overfeers,  who  are  refponfible  in  their  places  for  thefe 
and  other  Duties  to  be  hereafter  mentlon'd,  to  the  Cenfors  of  the  Tribe : 

and 
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and  the  Congregation  is  to  obferve  the  piefent  Order,  as  they  will  anfwcr 

the  contrary  to  the  Pby/arcb,  or  Prerogative  Troop  of  the  Tribe;  which 

in  cafe  of  failure  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it,  have  power  to  line  therri  '^ 

or  any  of  them  at  difcretion,  but  under  an  Appeal  to  the  Parliament. 

FOR  proof  of  this  Order;  Firfl,  in  Reafon  :  It  is  with  all  Politi- 
cians paft  difpute,  that  paternal  Power  is  in  tlie  right  of  Nature  ;  and 
this  is  no  other  than  the  derivation  of  Power  from  Fathers  of  Families 
as  the  natural  root  of  a  Common-wealth.  And  for  Experience,  if  it  be 
otherwife  in  that  of  Hollmid,  I  know  no  other  example  of  the  like 
kind.  In  Tfrael,  the  fovereign  Power  came  clearly  from  the  natural 
Root,  the  Elders  of  the  whole  People  ;  and  Rome  was  born  (Comitiis  ^°'^'  *'^'  '* 
Ciiriatis)  in  her  Parochial  Congregations,  out  of  which  Romulus  firft 
rais'd  her  Senate,  then  all  the  reft  of  the  Orders  of  that  Common- 
wealth, which  rofe  fo  high :  for  the  depth  of  a  Common-wealth  is  the 
jufl  height  of  it. 

*  She  raiji's  up  her  Head  unto  the  Skies, 
Near  as  her  Root  unto  the  Center  lies. 

A  N  D  if  the  Common-wealth  of  Rome  was  born  of  thirty  ParifheS, 
x}[\i%oi Oceana  was  born  of  ten  thoufand.  But  whereas  mention  in  the 
birth  of  this  is  made  of  an  Equeflrian  Order,  it  may  ftartle  fuch  as  know 
that  the  divifion  of  the  People  of  Rome,  at  the  inftitution  of  that  Com- 
mon-wealth into  Orders,  was  the  occafion  of  its  ruin.  Thediftinftion 
of  the  Patrician  as  a  hereditary  Order  from  the  very  Inftitution,  ingrof- 
iing  all  the  Magiftracies,  was  indeed  the  deftruftion  of  Rome ;  but  to  a 
Knight  or  one  of  the  Equeftrian  Order,  fays  Horace,      '  ■    •  •  '>     ;  > 

;S/  quadri}ige?itis  fex  feptem  millia  defunfj 
Plebs  eris. 

By  which  it  Hiould  feem  that  this  Order  was  not  otherwife  hereditary 
than  a  man's  Eflate,  nor  did  it  give  any  claim  to  Magiflracy ;  where- 
fore you  fhall  never  find  that  it  difquieted  the  Common-wealth  ;  nor 
does  the  name  denote  any  more  in  Oceana,  than  the  Duty  of  luch  a  ^     ,\ 

man's  Eflate  to  the  Public. 

BUT  the  Surveyors  both  in  this  place  and  in  others,  forafmuch  as 
they  could  not  obferve  all  the  Circumflances  of  this  Order,  efpecially  that 
of  the  time  of  Elecftion,  did  for  the  firft  as  well  as  they  could  ;  and,  the 
Eledlions  being  made  and  regifler'd,  took  each  of  them  Copies  of  thofe 
Lifts  which  were  within  their  Allotments ;  which  done,  they  produc'd 

THEfixth  ORDER,  direBing,  in  cafe  a  Parfon  or  Vicar  of  a  Pa-    4.  Order, 
rifli  comes  to  be  remov'd  by  Death  or  by  the  Cenfors,  that  the  Con-  OfOrdhmtion 
gregation  of  the  Parifh  affemble  and  depute  one  or  two  Elders  by  the  ",„-l'^""and  ii 
Ballot,  who  upon  the  charge  of  the  Parifh  fhall  repair  to  one  of  the  bnty  oj  c««- 
Univerfities  of  this  Nation  with  a  certificate  fign'd  by  the  Overfeers,/"'"^''- 
and  addrefl  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  :  which  Certificate  giving  notice  of 
the  Death  or  Removal  of  the  Parfon  or  Vicar,  of  the  value  of  the  Par- 
fonage  or  Vicarage,  and  of  thedefire  of  the  Congregation  to  receive  a 

*  Ipfa  ha;ret  Scopulis,  &  tautum  vertice  ad  Auras  -  '• 

.jEthereas,  quantum  tadice  ad  Tartara,  tendit. 

'     Probationer 
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Probationer  from  that  Univerfity ;  the  Vice-Chancellor  upon  the  receipt 
thereof  fhall  call  a  Convocation,  and  having  made  choice  of  a  fit  Per- 
fon,  fhall  return  him  in  due  time  to  the  Parilli,  where  the  Perfon  fo  re- 
turn'd  fhall  receive  the  full  fruits  of  the  Benefice  or  Vicarage,  and  do  the 
duty  of  the  Parfon  or  Vicar,  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  as  Probationer :  and 
that  being  expir'd,  the  Congregation  of  the  Elders  fliall  put  their  Pro- 
bationer to  the  Ballot:  and  if  he  attains  not  to  two  parts  in  three  of  the 
Suffrage  Affirmative,  he  fliall  take  his  leave  of  the  Pariili,  and  they  fliall 
fend  in  like  manner  as  before  for  another  Probationer ;  but  if  their  Pro- 
bationer obtains  two  parts  in  three  of  the  Suffrage  Affirmative,  he  is 
then  Paflor  of  that  Parifli.  And  the  Paftor  of  the  Parifh  flwll  pray  with 
the  Congregation,  preach  the  Word,  and  adminifler  the  Sacraments  to 
the  fame,  according  to  the  Diredory  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the 
Parliament.  Neverthelefs  fuch  as  are  of  gather'd  Congregations,  or 
from  time  to  time  fliall  join  with  any  of  them,  are  in  no  wife  oblig'd 
to  this  way  of  eledling  their  Teachers,  or  to  give  their  Votes  in  this  cafe, 
but  wholly  left  to  the  Liberty  of  their  own  Confciences,  and  to  that 
•way  of  worfhip  which  they  fliall  choofe,  being  not  Popiili,  Jewifli,  or 
Idolatrous.  And  to  the  end  they  may  be  the  better  protefted  by  the 
State  in  the  free  exercife  of  the  fame,  they  are  defir'd  to  make  choice, 
in  fuch  manner  as  they  befl  like,  of  certain  Magiflrates  in  every  one  of 
their  Congregations,  which  we  could  wifli  might  be  four  in  each  of  them, 
to  be  Auditors  in  cafes  of  differences  or  dlflafte,  if  any  thro'  variety  of 
opinions,  that  may  be  grievous  or  injurious  to  them,  fhould  fall  out. 
And  fuch  Auditors  or  Magiflrates  fliall  have  power  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter, and  inform  themfelves,  to  the  end  that  if  they  think  it  of  fufficient 
weight,  they  may  acquaint  the  Phylarch  with  it,  or  introduce  it  into 
the  Council  of  Religion  ;  where  all  fuch  Caufes  as  thofe  Magiflrates 
introduce,  fliall  from  time  to  time  be  heard  and  determin'd  according 
to  fuch  Laws,  as  are,  or  fliall  hereafter  be  provided  by  the  Parliament, 
for  the  jufl  defence  of  the  Liberty  of  Confcience. 

THIS  Order  confifls  of  three  parts,  the  firfl  rcfloring  the  power  of 
Ordination  to  the  People,  which,  that  it  originally  belongs  to  them,  is 
clear,  tho'  not  in  Englifli  yet  in  Scripture,  w^here  the  Apoflles  ordain  dEl- 
Aflj  14.  23.  ders  by  the  holding  up  of  hands  in  every  Congregation,  that  is,  by  the  fuf- 
f  rage  of  the  People,  which  was  alfo  given  in  fbme  of  thofe  Cities  by  the 
Ballot.  And  tho'  it  may  be  fliewn  that  the  Apoflles  ordain'd  fome  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  it  will  not  be  fliewn  that  they  did  fo  in  every 
Congregation. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  as  not  clearly  proveable  out  of 
the  Scripture,  being  omitted,  the  fecond  part  of  the  Order  imolies 
and  eflablifhesa  National  Religion;  for  there  be  degrees  of  Knowledge 
in  divine  things  ;  true  Religion  is  not  to  be  learnt  without  fearching 
the  Scriptures  ;  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  fearch'd  by  us  unlefs  we  have 
them  to  fearch  ;  and  if  we  have  nothing  elfe,  or  (which  is  all  one)  un- 
derfland  nothing  elfe  but  a  Tranflation,  we  may  be  (as  in  the  place 
alledg'd  we  have  been)  beguil'd  or  niifled  by  the  Tranflation,  while  we 
fhould  be  fearching  the  true  fenfe  of  the  Scripture,  which  cannot  be 
attain'd  in  a  natural  way  (and  a  Common-wealth  is  not  to  prefume  up- 
on that  which  is  fupernatural)  but  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Original 
and  of  Antiquity,  acquir'd  by  our  own  fludies,  or  thofe  of  fome  o- 
thers,  for  even  Faith  comes  by  hearing.  Wherefore  a  Comm.on-wealth  not 
making  provifion  of  men  from  time  to  time,  kjiowing  in  the  original 

Languages 
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Languages  wherein  the  Scriptures  were  written,  andvers'd  in  thofe  An- 
tiquities to  which  they  lb  frequently  relate,  that  the  true  fenfe  of  them 
depends  in  great  part  upon  that  Knowledge,  can  never  be  fecure  that 
flie  fliall  not  lofe  the  Scripture,  and  by  confequence  her  Relip;ion  • 
which  to  preferve  flie  muft  inftitute  fome  method  of  this  Knowledp;e' 
and  fome  ufeof  fuch  as  have  acquir'd  it,  which  amounts  to  a  National 
Religion. 

THE  Common-wealth  having  thus  perform'd  her  duty  towardsGod 
as  a  rational  Creature,  by  the  beft  application  of  her  Reafon  to  Scripture, 
and  for  the  prefervation  of  Religion  in  the  purity  of  the  lame,  yet  pre- 
tends not  to  Infallibility,  but  comes  in  the  third  part  of  the  Order,  ella- 
blifhing  Liberty  of  Confcience  according  to  the  Inftrudtions  given  to 
her  Council  of  Religion,  to  raife  up  her  hands  to  Heaven  for  further 
light;  in  which  proceeding  Ihe  follows  that  (as  was  fliewn  in  the  Prelimi- 
naries) of  IJ'rael,  who  tho'  her  National  Religion  was  always  a  part  of 
her  Civil  Law,  gave  to  her  Prophets  the  upper  hand  of  all  her  Orders. 

BUT  the  Surveyors  haying  now  done  with  the  Pariflies,  took  their  Oejimtion  of  a 
leaves;  fo  a  Parilh  is  the  firfl  divilion  of  Land  occafion'd  by  the  firft  Panjh. 
Colledlion  of  the  People  of  Oceana,  whofe  Fundion  proper  to  that 
place  is  compriz'd  in  the  fix  preceding  Orders. 

THE  next  flep  in  the  progrefs  of  the  Surveyors  Was  to  a  meetin<y  of 
the  nearefl  of  them,  as  their  work  lay,  by  twenties ;  where  conferring  ^fuunlS. 
their  Lifts,  and  computing  the  Deputies  contain'd  therein,  as  the  number 
of  them  in  Parilhes,  being  neareft  Neighbours,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred, or  as  even  as  might  conveniently  be  brought  with  that  account, 
they  caft  them  and  thofe  Parilhes  into  the  Precind:  which  (be  the  De- 
puties ever  fince  more  or  fewer)  is  ftill  call'd  the  Hundred:  and  to  every 
one  of  thefe  Precindls  they  appointed  a  certain  place,  being  the  moll 
convenient  Town  within  the  fame,  for  the  annual  Rendevouz  ;  which 
done,  each  Surveyor  returning  to  his  Hundred,  and  fummoning  the 
Deputies  contain'd  in  his  Lifts  to  the  Rendevouz,  they  appear 'd  and 
teceiv'd. 

^HEfeventh  ORDER,  requiring,  That  upon  the  firft  Monday  7.  Order; 
next  enfuing  the  laft  of  January,  the  Deputies  of  every  Parifti  annually 
afTemble  in  Arms  at  the  Rendevouz  of  the  Hundred,  and  there  eled:  out 
of  their  number  one  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  one  Juryman,  one  Captain,  one 
Enfign  of  their  Troop  or  Century,  each  of  thefe  out  of  the  Horfe;  and 
one  Juryman,  one  Crowner,  one  High  Conftable,  out  of  the  Foot ;  the 
Elecftion  to  be  made  by  the  Ballot  in  this  manner.  The  Jurymen  for  the 
time  being  are  to  be  Overfeers  of  the  Ballot  {inftead  of  theje,  the  Survey- 
ors are  to  officiate  at  thejirft  Affembly)  and  to  look  to  the  performance  of 
the  fame  according  to  what  wasdireded  in  the  Ballot  of  the  Parifties,  fay- 
ing that  the  High  Conftable  fetting  forth  the  Urn,  fliall  have  five  feveral 
futes  of  Gold  Balls,  and  one  dozen  of  every  fute;  whereof  the  firft  Ihallbe 
mark'd  with  the  Letter  A,  the  fecond  with  the  letter  B,  the  third  with  C, 
the  fourth  with  Z),  and  the  fifth  with  £:  and  of  each  of  thefe  futes  he  fhall 
caft  one  Ball  into  his  Hat,  or  into  a  little  Urn,  and  lliaking  the  Balls  toge- 
ther prefent  them  to  the  firft  Overfeer,  who  Ihall  draw  one,  and  the  fute 
which  is  fo  drawn  by  the  Overfeer  fhall  be  of  ufe  for  that  Day,  and  no 
other:  for  example,  if  the  Overfeer  draw  an  A,  the  High  Conftable  fhall 
put  feven  Gold  Balls  mark'd  with  the  letter^  into  the  Urn,  with  fo  many  "^ 

Silver  ones  asfliall  bring  them  even  with  the  number  of  the  Deputies,  who 

A  a  _  being 
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being  fworn,  as  before,  at  the  Ballot  of  the  Parlfli  to  make  a  fair  Eledlionj 
{hall  be  call'd  to  the  Urn ;  and  every  man  coming  in  manner  as  was  there 
fliew'd,  fhall  draw  one  Ball,  which  if  it  be  Silver,  he  fhall  cafl  it  into  a 
Bowl  {landing  at  the  foot  of  the  Urn,  and  return  to  his  place;  but  the 
firfl  that  draws  a  Gold  Ball  (fliewing  it  to  the  Overfeers,  who  if  it  has 
not  the  letter  of  the  prefent  Ballot,  have  power  to  apprehend  and  punifh 
him)  is  the  firft  Elector,  the  fecond  the  fecond  Eledor,  and  fo  to  the  fe- 
venth;  which  Order  they  are  to  obferve  in  their  funftion.  The  Eledlors 
as  they  are  drawn  fhall  be  plac'd  upon  the  Bench  by  the  Overfecrr,,  till 
the  whole  number  be  complete,  and  then  be  conduced,  with  the  Lift  of 
the  Officers  to  be  chofen,  intoa  place  apart,  where  being  private,  the  firfl 
Eledor  fhall  name  a  Perfon  to  the  firfl  Office  in  the  Lifl;  and  if  the  Per- 
fon  fo  nam'd,  being  balloted  by  the  reflof  the  Eledlors,  attains  not  to  the 
better  half  of  the  Suffrages  in  the  Affirmative,  the  firfl  Eleftorfliall  con- 
tinue nominating  others,  till  one  of  them  fo  nominated  by  him  attains  to 
the  plurality  of  the  Suffrages  in  the  Affirmative,  and  be  written  firfl 
Competitor  to  the  firfl  Ofiice.  This  done,  the  fecond  Eledlor  fhall  ob- 
ferve in  his  turn  the  like  Order;  and  fo  the  refl  of  the  Eleftors,  naming 
Competitors  each  to  his  refpedlive  Office  in  the  Lift,  till  one  Competi- 
tor be  chofen  to  every  Office :  And  when  one  Competitor  is  chofen  to 
every  Office,  the  firfl    Eledlor  fliall  begin    again    to   name  a    fecond 
Competitor  to  the  firfl  Office,  and  the  refl  fucceflively  tliall  name  to 
the  refl  of  the  Offices  till  two  Competitors  be  chofen  to  every  Office ; 
the  like  fhall  be  repeated  till  three    Competitors   be   chofen  to  every 
Office.     And  when   three  Competitors  are   chofen  to   every   Office, 
the  Lifl  fhall  be  return'd  to  the  Overfeers,  or  fuch   as  the  Overfeers, 
in  cafe  they  or  either  of  them  happen'd  to  be  Eledlors,  have  fubfli- 
tuted  in  his  or  their  place  or  places  :  and  the  Overfeers  or  Subflitutes 
having  caus'd  the  Lifl  to  be  read  to  the  Congregation,    fhall   put  the 
Competitors,  in  order  as  they  are  written,  to  the  Ballot  of  the  Con- 
gregation ;  and  the  refl  of  the  Proceedings  being   carried  on   in    the 
manner  direfted  in  the  Fifth  Order,  that   Competitor,  of  the  three 
written  to  each  Office,  who  has  mofl  of  the  Suffrages  above  half  in 
the  Affirmative,  is  the   Officer.     The  Lifl   being  after  this   manner 
compleated,  fliall  be  entered  into  a  Regifler,  to  be  kept  at  the  Rende- 
vouz  of  the  Hundred,  under  infpedlion  of  the  Magiflrates  of  the 
fame,  after  the  manner  following  : 

Anno  Domini 
^he  Lift  of  the  Nebiilofa. 

A.  A.  Ord.  Eq.  Juflice  of  the  Peace 

B.  B.  Ord.  Eq.  Firfl  Juryman 

C.  C.  Ord.  Eq.  Captain  of  the  Hundred 

D.  D.  Ord.  Eq.  Enfign  j. 

E.  E.  Second  Juryman 

F.  F.  High  Confi:able 

G.  G,  Crowner 


of  the  Hundred  of- — in  the 
Tribe  of — which  Hundred 
confifts  at  this  ElcBion  of 
105  Deputies. 


THE  Lifl  being  entered,  the  High  Conflable  fhall  take  three  Co- 
pies of  the  fame,  whereof  he  fhall  prefently  return  one  to  the  Lord 
High  Sheriff  of  the  Tribe,  a  fecond  to  the  Lord  Cujfos  Rotulorum,  and 
a  third  to  the  Cenfors ;  or  thefe,  thro'  the  want  of  fuch  Magiflrates  at 
the  firfl  mufler,  may  be  returned  to  the  Orator,  to  be  appointed  for 
that  Tribe,     To  the  obfervations  of  all  and  every  part  of  this  Order, 

the 
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the  Officers  and  Deputies  of  the  Hundred  are  all  and  e\!^ery  of  them 
oblig'd,  as  they  will  anfwer  it  to  the  P'hylarch,  who  has  power  in  cafe 
of  failure  in  the  whole  or  any  part,  to  fine  all  or  any  of  them  fo  fail- 
ing at  difcretion,  or  according  to  fuch  Laws  as  fliall  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided in  that  cafe ;  but  under  an  Appeal  to  the  Parliament, 

THERE  is  little  in  this  Order  worthy  of  any  further  account;, 
but  that  it  anfwers  to  the  Rulers  of  Hundreds  in  IJracI,  to  the  Mora  or 
Military  part  of  the  Tribe  in  Lacedemon,  and  to  the  Century  in  Rome. 
The  Jurymen,  being  two  in  a  Hundred,  and  fo  forty  in  a  Tribe,  give 
the  Latitude  allow'd  by  the  Law  for  exceptions.  And  whereas  the 
Golden  Balls  at  this  Ballot  begin  to  be  mark'd  with  Letters,  whereof 
one  is  to  be  drawn  immediately  before  it  begins ;  this  is  to  the  end  that 
the  Letter  being  unknown,  Men  may  be  fruflrated  of  tricks  or  foul 
playj  whereas  otherwifc  a  Man  might  bring  a  Golden  Ball  with  him, 
and  make  as  if  he  had  drawn  it  out  of  the  Urn,  The  Surveyors,  when 
they  had  taken  Copies  of  thefe  Lifts,  had  accomplifli'd  their  work  in 
the  Hundreds, 

SO  a  Hundred  is  the  fecond  Divifion  of  Land  occafion'd  by  the  Definition  of 
fecond  Colleftion  of  the  People,  whofe  Civil  and  Military  Fundtions  "^^  Hwdred 
proper  to  this  place  are  compriz'd  in  the  foregoing  Order. 

HAVING  flated  the  Hundreds,  they  met  once  again  by  Twen- 
ties, where  there  was   nothing  more  eafy  than  to  caft  every  twenty 
Hundreds,  as  they  lay  moft   conveniently  together,  into  one  Tribe ; 
fo  the  whole  Territory  of  Oceana,  confifting  of  about  ten  thoufand  hfiituthn  of 
Parifhes,  came  to  be  caft  into  one  thoufand  Hundreds,  and  into  fifty  '^^  '^'■'^^• 
Tribes.     In  every  Tribe  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  annual  Rende- 
vouz  of  the  fame,  were  then,  or  foon  after,  begun  thofe  Buildings 
which  are  now  called  Pavilions ;  each  of  them  ftanding  with  one  ofthe  Paw- 
open  fide  upon  fair  Columns,  like  the  porch  of  fome  antient  Temple,  ^">"' 
and  looking  ijito  a  Field,  capable  of  the  mufter  of  fome  four  thoufand 
Men :  Before  each  Pavilion  ftand  three  Pillars  fuftaining  Urns  for  the 
Ballot,    that  on  the  right-hand  equal  in  height  to  the  brow  of  a 
Horfeman,  being  call'd  the  Horfe  Urn ;  that  on  the  left-hand,  with 
Bridges  on  either  fide  to  bring  it  equal  in  height  with  the  brow  of  a 
Footman,    being  called  the  Foot  Urn ;  and  the  middle  Urn  with  a 
Bridge  on  the  fide  towards  the  Foot  Urn,  the  other  fide,  as  left  for 
the  Horfe,  being  without  one :  and  here  ended  the  whole  work  of  the 
Surveyors,  who  returned  to  the  Lord  Arch  on  with  this. 


Account  ofthe  Charge, 


s. 


IMPRIMIS,  Urns,  Balls,  and  Balloting   Boxes  fofj    ^^^^^  007/..™/../. 

ten  thoufand  Parifhes,  the  fame  being  wooden  Ware,  J  C/_,^,.^^  o/t&e 

ITE  M,  Provifions  ofthe  like  kind  for  a  thoufand  Hundreds,      3  000  00  hjiimton. 
ITEM,    Urns    and    Balls   of  Metal,    with  Balloting  1      ^^^^  ^^ 

Boxes  for  fifty  Tribes, J 

ITEM,  For  erefting  of   fifty   Pavilions, ^  60000  00 

ITEM,  Wages  for  fourSurveyors  General  at  1000  /.  a  Man,     4000  00 
ITEM,  Wages  for  the  reft  of  the  Surveyors,  being  1      ^^^^ 

1000.  at   2  CO  /.  a  Man,    ■       ■  — — — —*    •* 


00 


Sum  Total,         ^39000  00 
THIS 
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THIS  is  no  great  matter  of  charge  for  the  building  of  a  Common- 
wealth, in  regard  that  it  has  coit  (which  was  pleaded  by  the  Survey- 
ors) as  much  to  rig  a  few  Ships.  Neverthelels  that  proves  not  them 
to  be  honeft,  nor  their  account  to  be  jufl ;  but  they  had  their  Money 
for  once,  tho'  their  reckoning  be  plainly  guilty  of  a  Crime,  to  coft 
him  his  Neck  that  commits  it  another  time,  it  being  impolfible  for 
a  Common-wealth  (without  an  exaft  provifion  that  it  be  not  abus'd 
in  this  kind)  to  fubfift :  for  if  no  regard  fliould  be  had  of  the  Charge 
(tho'  that  may  go  deep)  yet  the  Debauchery  and  Corruption,  where- 
to, by  negligence  in  Accounts,  it  infallibly  expofes  its  Citizens,  and 
thereby  lellens  the  public  Faith,  which  is  the  Nerve  and  Ligament  of 
Government,  ought  to  be  prevented.  But  the  Surveyors  being  dif- 
patch'd,  the  Lord  Archon  was  very  curious  in  giving  names  to  his 
Tribes,  which  having  caus'd  to  be  written  in  Scrols  caft  into  an 
Urn,  and  prefented  to  the  Counfellors,  each  of  them  drew  one,  and 
was  accordingly  fent  to  the  Tribe  in  his  lot,  as  Orators  of  the  fame,  a 
Magiftracy  no  otherwife  inftituted,  than  for  once  and  pro  tempore,  to 
the  end  that  the  Council  upon  fo  great  an  occafion  might  both  con- 
gratulate with  the  Tribes,  and  aflift  at  the  firft  mufter  in  fome  things 
of  neceffity  to  be  differently  carry'd  from  the  eflabliflied  Admini- 
flration,  and  future  Courfe  of  the  Common-wealth. 

THE  Orators  being  arrived,  every  one  as  foon  as  might  be,  at 
the  Rendevouz  of  his  Tribe,  gave  notice  to  the  Hundreds,  and  fum- 
mon'd  the  Mufter,  which  appeared  for  the  moft  part  upon  good 
Horfes,  and  already  indifferently  well  arm'd ;  as  to  inil:ance  in  one  for 
all,  xhtTnhtoi  Nubia,  where  Hermes  de  Caduceo,  Lord  Ora- 
tor of  the  fame,  after  a  fhort  falutation  and  a  hearty  welcome,  apply'd 
himfelf  to  his  bufinefs,  which  began  with 

8.  Order.  THE  eighth  ORDER,  requiring.  That  the  Lord  High  Sheriff  as 

Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  Lord  Cujlos  Rotulorum  as  Muftermafter 
of  the  Tribe  (or  the  Orator  for  the  firft  Mufter)  upon  reception  of  the 
Lifts  of  their  Hundreds,  return'd  to  them  by  the  High  Conftables  of  the 
fame,  prefently  caufe  them  to  be  caft  up,  dividing  the  Horfe  from  the 
Foot,  and  lifting  the  Horfe  by  their  names  in  Troops,  each  Troop 
containing  about  a  hundred  in  number,  to  be  infcrib'd,  firft,  fecond, 
or  third  Troop,  &c.  according  to  the  Order  agreed  upon  by  the  faid 
Magiftrates :  Which  done,  they  fhall  lift  the  Foot  in  like  manner, 
and  infcribe  the  Companies  in  like  order.  Thefe  Lifts  upon  the  Eve 
of  the  Mufter  fhall  be  deliver'd  to  certain  Trumpeters  and  Drummers, 
whereof  there  fhall  be  fifteen  of  each  fort  (as  well  for  the  prefent  as 
other  ufes  to  be  hereafter  mentioned)  ftipendiated  by  the  Tribe.  And 
the  Trumpeters  and  Drummers  ftiall  be  in  the  Field  before  the  Pavilion, 
upon  the  day  of  the  Mufter,  fo  foon  as  it  is  light,  where  they  fliall  ftand 
every  one  with  his  Lift  in  his  hand,  at  a  due  diftance,  plac'd  according  to 
the  Order  of  the  Lift ;  the  Trumpeters  with  the  Lifts  of  the  Horfe  on  the 
right-hand,  and  the  Drummers  with  the  Lifts  of  the  Foot  on  the  left- 
hand:  where  having  founded  a  while,  each  of  them  fliall  begin  to  call,  and 
continue  calling  the  names  of  the  Deputies,  as  they  come  into  the  field,  till 
both  the  Horfe  and  Foot  be  gather'd  by  that  means  into  their  due  Order. 
The  Horfe  and  Foot  being  in  order,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Tribe 
fhall  caft  fo  many  Gold  Balls  mark'd  with  the  figures  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  as 
there  be  Troops  of  Horfe  in  the  Field,  together  with  fo  many  Silver  Balls 
aiS  there  be  Companies,  mark'd  in  the  fame  manner,  into  a  little  Urn,  to 

which 
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which  he  fliall  call  the  Captains ;  and  the  Captains  drawing  the  Gold 
Balls  fliall  command  the  Horle,  and  thofe  that  draw  the  Silver  the 
Foot,  each  in  the  order  ot  his  Lot.  The  like  fliall  be  done  by  the 
Conduftor  at  the  fame  time  for  the  Enfigns  at  another  Urn;  and  they 
that  draw  the  Gold  Balls  fhall  be  Cornets,  the  reft  Enfigns. 

THIS  Order  may  puzzle  the  Reader,  but  tends  to  a  wonderful 
fpeed  of  the  Mufter,  to  which  it  would  be  a  great  matter  to  lofe  a  day 
in  ranging  and  martialling,  whereas  by  virtue  of  this  the  Tribe  is  no 
fooner  in  the  field  than  in  Battalia,  nor  fooner  in  Battalia  than  call'd  to 
the  Urns  or  the  Ballot  by  virtue  of 

1  HE  ninth  ORDER,  whereby  the  Cenfors  (or  the  Orator  for  the 
firfl  Mufler)  upon  reception  of  the  Lifts  of  the  Hundreds  from  the  High  9'  '~''''^^''' 
Conftables,  according  as  is  diredled  by  the  feventh  Order,  are  to  make 
their  Notes  for  the  Urns  beforehand,  with  regard  had  to  the  Lifts 
of  the  Magiftrates,  to  be  elefted  by  the  enfuing  Orders ;  that  is  to  lay-^ 
by  the  firft  Lift  call'd  the  prime  Magnitude,  fix ;  and  by  the  fecond 
call'd  the  G^A/xy,  nine.  Wherefore  the  Cenfors  are  to  put  into  the 
middle  Urn  for  the  Ele£tion  of  the  firft  Lift  twenty  four  Gold  Balls 
v/ith  twenty  fix  Blanks  or  Silver  Balls,  in  all  fixty  ;  and  into  the  fide 
Urns  fixty  Gold  Balls  divided  into  each  according  to  the  different 
number  of  the  Horfe  and  the  Foot:  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  Horfe  and  ' 

the  Foot  be  equal,  equally;  and  if  the  Horfe  and  the  Foot  be  inequal 
inequally,  by  an  Arithmetical  Proportion.  The  like  fliall  be  done 
the  fecond  day  of  the  Mufter,  for  the  fecond  Lift,  except  that  the 
Cenfors  fliall  put  into  the  middle  Urn  36  Gold  Balls  with  2.1 
Blanks,  in  ail  fixty;  and  fixty  Gold  Balls  into  the  fide  Urns,  divided 
refpedively  into  the  number  of  the  Horfe  and  the  Foot :  and  the 
Gold  Balls  in  the  fide  Urns  at  either  Ballot  are  by  the  addition  of 
Blanks  to  be  brought  even  with  the  number  of  the  Ballotans  at  either 
Urn  refpedively.  The  Cenfors  having  prepar'd  their  Notes,  as  has 
been  fhewn,  and  being  come  at  the  day  appointed  into  the  Field,  fliall 
prefent  a  little  tJrn  to  the  Lord  High  Sheriff,  who  is  to  draw  twice  for 
the  Letters  to  be  us'd  that  day,  the  one  at  the  fide  Urns,  and  the  o- 
ther  at  the  middle.  And  the  Cenfors  having  fitted  the  Urns  according- 
ly, fhall  place  themfelves  in  certain  moveable  Seats  or  Pulpits  (to  be 
kept  for  that  ufe  in  the  Pavilion)  the  firft  Cenfor  before  the  Horfe  Urn, 
the  fecond  before  the  Foot  Urn,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  doing  the  Office 
of  Censor  pro  tempore  at  the  middle  Urn  ;  where  all  and  every  one  of 
them  fhall  caufe  the  Laws  of  the  Ballot  to  be  diligently  obferv'd,  taking 
a  fpecial  care  that  no  man  be  fuffer'd  to  come  above  once  to  the  Urn 
(whereof  it  more  particularly  concerns  the  Subcenfors,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Overfeers  of  every  Parifli,  to  be  careful ;  they  being  each  in  this  regard 
refponfible  for  their  refpedtive  Pariflies)  or  to  draw  above  one  Ball,  which 
if  it  be  Gold,  he  is  to  prefent  to  the  Cenfor,  who  fliall  look  upon  the 
Letter;  and  if  it  be  not  that  of  the  day,  and  of  the  refpeftive  Urn,  ap- 
prehend the  Party,  who  for  this  or  any  other  like  diforder,  is  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  Phylarch. 

THIS  Order  being  obferv'd  by  the  Cenfors,  it  is  not  pofTible  for 
the  People,  if  they  can  but  drav/  the  Balls,  tho'  they  underftand  no- 
thing at  all  of  the  Ballot,  to  be  out.  To  philofophize  further  upon 
this  Art,  tho'  there  be  nothing  more  rational,  were  not  worth  the  while; 
becaufe  in  writing  it  will  beperplex'd,  and  the  firft  practice  of  it  gives 
the  demonftration  :  whence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  Orator  after  feme 

B  b  needlefs 
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needlefs  pains  in  the  explanation  of  tlie  two  foregoing  Orders,  betak- 
ing himfelf  to  exemplify  the  fame,  found  the  work  done  to  his  hand ; 
for  the  Tribe,  as  eager  upon  abufmefs  of  this  nature,  had  retain'd  one 
of  the  Surveyors,  out  of  whom  (before  the  Orator  arriv'd)  they  had 
got  the  whole  Myftery  by  a  ftolen  Mufter,  at  which  in  order  to  the 
Ballot  they  had  made  certain  Magiftrates  pro  tempore.     Wherefore  he 
found  not  only  the  Pavilion  (for  this  time  a  Tent)  erefted  with  three 
Pofts  fupplying  the  place  of  Pillars  to  the  Urns;  but  the  Urns  being 
prepar'd  with  a  jufl  number  of  Balls  for  the  firft  Ballot,  to  become  the 
Field,  and  the  occafion  very  gallantly,   with  their  Covers  made  in  the 
manner  of  Helmets,  open  at  either  ear  to  give  pafllige  to  the  hands  of 
the  Ballatants,  and  flanting  with  noble  Plumes  to  direft  the  March  of 
the  People,     Wherefore  he  proceeded  to 

icOrder.        THE  tenth  ORDER,  requiring  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Parifhes, 
That  upon  every  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  February,  they  make 
their  perfonal  appearance,  Horfe  and  Foot  in  Arms  accordingly,  at  the 
Rendevouz  of  the  Tribe;  where  being  in  Difcipline,  the  Horfe  upon  the 
right,  and  the  Foot  upon  the  left,   before  the  Pavilion,  and  having 
made  Oath  by  holding  up  their  hands  upon  the  tender  of  it  by  the  Lord 
High  Sheriff,  to  make  Eledtion  without  favour,  and  of  fuch  only  as 
they  fhall  judge  fitteft  for  the  Common-wealth  :  The  Conductor  Ihall 
take  three  Balls,  the  one  infcrib'd  withthefe  words  [outivard  Files'^  ano- 
ther with  thefe  words  [inward  Files]  and  the  third  with  thefe  [niiddle 
Files]  which  Balls  he  fliall  cafl  into  a  litle  Urn,  and  prefent  it  to  the 
Lord  High  Sheriff,   who,  drawing  one,  fliall  give  the  words  of  Com- 
mand, as  they  are  thereupon  infcrib'd,  and  the  Ballot  Ihall  begin  ac- 
cordingly.    For  example,  if  the  Ball  be  infcrib'd  middle  Files,  the  Bal- 
lot fhall  begin  by  the  middle ;  that  is,  the  two  Files  that  are  middle  to 
the  Horfe,  fhall  draw  out  firft  to  the  Horfe  Urn,  and  the  two  Files 
that  are  middle  to  the  Foot,  fhall  draw  out  firft  to  the  Foot  Urn,  and 
be  foUow'd  by  all  the  reft  of  the  Files  as  they  are  next  to  them  in  ordep. 
The  like  fhall  be  done  by  the  inward,  or  by  the  outward  Files,   in  cafe 
they  be  firft  call'd.     And  the  Files,  as  every  Man  has  drawn  his  Ball, 
if  it  be  Silver,  fhall  begin  at  the  Urn  to  countermarch  to  their  places  j 
but  he  that  has  drawn  a  Gold  Ball  at  a  fide  Urn,   fhall  proceed  to   the 
middle  Urn,  where  if  the  Ball  he  draws  be  Silver,  he  alfo  fhall  coun- 
termarch :  But  if  it  be  Gold,  he  fliall  take  his  place  upon  a  form  fet 
crofs  the  Pavilion,  with  his  face  toward  the  Lord  High  Sheriff,  who 
Ihall  be  feated  in  the  middle  of  the  Pavilion,  with  certain  Clerks  by  him, 
one  of  which  fliall  write  down  the  names  of  every  Eledlor,  that  is,  of 
every  one  that  drew  a  Gold  Ball  at  the  middle  Urn,  and  in  the  Order 
his  Ball  was  drawn,  till  the  Eleftors  amount  to  fix  in  number.     And 
the   firft  fix  Eledtors ;  Horfe  and  Foot    promifcuoufly,    are  the  firft 
Order  of  Electors ;    the  fecond  fix  (ftill  accounting  them  as  they  are 
drawn)  the  fecond  Order;  the  third  fix,  the  third  Order ;  and  the  fourth 
fix,  the  fourth  Order  of  Eledtors :  every  Eledtor  having  place  in  his 
order,  according  to  the  order  wherein  he  was  drawn.     But  fo  foon  as 
the  firft  Order  of  Eledlors  is  compleat,  the  Lord  High  Sheriff"  fliall  fend 
them  with  a  Copy  of  the  following  Lift,  and  a  Clerk  that  underftands 
the  Ballot,  immediately  to  a  little  Tent  ftanding  before  the  Pavilion  in 
his  Eye,  to  which  no  other  Perfon  but  themfelves,  during  the  Eledtion, 
fliall  approach.     The  Lift  fliall  be  written  in  this  manner: 

Anno 
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Anno  Domini 

'The  Liji  of  the  Prime  Magnitude  or  firjl  days  EleBion  of  Magijirates. 

i.ThcLordmgh^hcM,  Commander  in  Chief   \^f,,n--,      ...      l.ftitut.nof 
2.  Lord  Lieutenant  °l  ^"^  ^'!^'  <^I  Nu-  ^/^  p,.^J 

'X.\.ox^Qv\^o%^ox.vXox\xm,MiiftcrmafterGeneral\  ^la  fwz/rt/««^  at  thn  Magnitude, 
4.  The  Conduftor,  being  9uartermafter  Getieral\^!'P"f      j^        7°° 
r.ThefirllCenfor  '.Horfe  and  x  ^oo  Foot , 

6.  The  fecond  Cenfor  "^  ^^^  "00  i)./«/;.,.   ^ 


A  N  D  the  Eledlors  of  the  firft  hand  or  order,  being  fix,  fliall  each 
of  them  name  to  his  refpeftive  Magiftracy  in  the  left  fuch  as  are  not 
already  elefted  in  the  Hundreds,  till  one  Competitor  be  chofen  to  every 
Magiftracy  in  the  Lift  by  the  Ballot  of  the  Elediors  of  the  firft  Order; 
which  done,  the  Lift  with  the  Competitors  thereunto  annex'd  fhall  be 
return'd  to  the  Lord  High  Sheriff"  by  the  Clerk  attending  that  Order, 
but  the  Eleftors  ftiall  keep  their  places :  for  they  have  already  given 
their  Suffrage,  and  may  not  enter  into  the  Ballot  of  the  Tribe.  If  there 
arifes  any  Difpute  in  an  Order  of  Eledors,  one  of  the  Cenfors  or  Sub- 
cenfors  appointed  by  them  in  cafe  they   be  Eledlors,  fhall   enter  into 
the  Tent  of  that  Order ;  and  that  Order  fliall  ftand  to  his  Judgment  in 
the  decifion  of  the  Controverfy.  The  like  fliall  be  done  exadlly  by  each 
other  Order  of  Electors,  being   fent  as  they    are   drawn,  each  with 
another  Copy  of  the  fame  Lift,  into  a  diftindl  Tent,  till  there  be   re- 
turn'd to  the  Lord  High  Sheriff"  four  Competitors  to  every  Magiftracy 
in  the  Lift ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  Competitor  elefted  to  every  Office  in 
every  one  of  the  four  Orders  :  which  Competitors  the  Lord  High  She- 
riff" Ihall  caufe  to  be  pronounced  or  read  by  a  Crier  to  the  Congregation  ; 
and  the  Congregation  having  heard  the  whole  Lifts  repeated,  the  Names 
fliall  be  put  by  the  Lord  High  Sheriff  to  the  Tribe,  one  by  one,  begin- 
ning with  the  firft  Competitor  in  the    firft    order,  thence    proceed- 
ing to    the  firft  Competitor  in  the   fecond  Order,    and  fo  to  the  firft 
in   the  third  and  fourth  Orders.     And  the  Suffrages  being  taken  in 
boxes  by  Boys  (as  has  been  already  foewn)  fliall  be  power'd  into  the 
Bowls  f^anding  before  the  Cenfors,  who  fliall  be  feated  at  each  end  of 
the  Table  in  the  Pavilion,  the  one  numbring  the  Affirmatives,  and  the 
other  the  Negatives;  and  he,  of  the  four  Competitors  to  the  firft  Ma- 
giftracy, that  has  moft  above  half  the  Suffiages  of  the  Tribe  in  the  Af- 
firmative, is  the  firft  Magiftrate.  The  like  is  to  be  done  fucceffively  by 
the  reft  of  the  Competitors  in  their  order.     But  becaufe  foon  after  the 
Boxes  are  fent  out  for  the  firft  name,  there  be  others  fent  out  for  the 
fecond,  and   fo  for  the  third,  ^c.  by  which  means  divers  names  are 
fucceffively  at  one  and  the  fame  time  in  balloting ;  the  Boy  that  carries 
a  Box  fliall  fing  or  repeat  continually  the  name  of  the  Competitor  for 
whom  that  Box  is  carrying,  with  that  alfo  of  the  Magiftracy  to  which 
he  is  propos'd.  A  Magiftrate  of  the  Tribe  happening  to  be  an  Eledlor, 
m.ay  fubftitute  any  one  of  his  own  Order  to  execute  his  other  Funftion, 
The  Magiftrates  of  the  Prime  Magnitude  being  thus  elected,  fhall  re- 
ceive the  prefent  Charge  of  the  Tribe. 

IF  it  be  objedted  againft  this  Order,  that  the  Magiftrates  to  be 
eleded  by  it,  will  be  Men  of  more  inferior  rank  than  thofe  of  the 
Hundreds,  in  regard  that  thofe  are  chofen   firft ;  it  may  be  remem- 
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ber'd,  that  (o  were  the  Burgefles  in  the  former  Government,  never- 
thelefs  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  were  Men  of  greater  quaUty :  And 
the   Eledlion  at  the  Hundred  is  made  by  a  Council  of  Eledlors,  of 
whom  lefs  cannot  be  expefted  than  the  difcretion  of  naming  Perfons 
fitteft  for  thofe  Capacities,  with  an  Eye  upon  thefe  to  be  elected  at  the 
Tribe.  As  for  what  may  be  objedled  in  point  of  Difficulty,  it  is  demon- 
ftiable  by  the  foregoing  Orders,  that  a  Man  might  bring  ten  thoufand 
Men  (if  there  were  occafion)  with  as  much  cale,  and  as  fuddenly  to 
perform  the  Ballot,  as  he  can  make  five  thouland  Men  (drawing  them 
out  by  double  Files)  to  march  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    But  becaufe  at  this 
Ballot,  to  go  up  and  down  the  Field,  diftributing  the  linen  Pellets  to 
every  Man,  with  which  he  is  to  ballot  or  give  luffrage,   would  lofe  a 
great  deal  of  time,  therefore  a  Man's  Wife,   his  Daughters,  or  others, 
make  him  his  provifion  of  Pellets  before  the  Ballot ;  and  he  comes  into 
the  field  with  a  matter  of  a  fcore  of  them  in  his  pocket.     And  now  I 
have  as  good  as  done  with  the  fport.     The  next  is 

II.  Order.  THE  Eleventh  ORDER,  explaining  the  Duties  and  Fundfions 
£"£''/  "-^  of  the  Magiftrates  contain'd  '..:  the  Lift  of  the  Prime  Magnitude  :  And 
ftlate"^fthe  thofc  of  the  Huudreds,  beginning  with  the  Lord  High  Sheriff;  who. 
Prime  Mag-  ovcr  and  above  his  more  antient  Offices,  and  thofe  added  by  the  former 
mtude.  Order,   is  the  firft  Magiftrate  of  the  Phylarch,  or  Prerogative  Troop. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant,  over  and  above  his  Duty  mention'd,  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Mufters  of  the  Youth,  and  fecond  Magiftrate 
of  the  Phylarch.  The  Cnjlos  Rotulorum  is  to  return  the  yearly  Mufter- 
rolls  of  the  T'ibe,  as  well  that  of  the  Youth  as  of  the  Elders,  to  the 
Rolls  in  E?nporiu?n,  and  is  the  third  Magiftrate  of  the  Phylarch. 
The  Cenfors  by  themfelves,  add  their  Subcenfors,  that  is,  the  Over- 
feers  of  the  Pariflies,  are  to  fee  that  the  refpeftive  Laws  of  the  Ballot 
be  obferv'd  in  all  the  popular  Aflemblies  of  the  T:ibe.  They  have 
power  alfo  to  put  fuch  National  Minifters,  as  in  Preaching  ffiall  inter- 
meddle with  matters  of  Government,  out  of  their  Livings ;  except  the 
Party  appeals  to  the  Phylarch,  or  to  the  Council  of  Religion,  where  in 
that  cafe  the  Cenfors  ffiall  profecute.  All  and  every  one  of  thefe  Ma- 
giftrates,  together  with  the  Juftices  of  Peace,  and  the  Jurymen  of 
the  Hundreds,  amounting  in  the  whole  number  to  threefcore  and  fix, 
are  the  Prerogative  Troop  or  Phylarch  of  the  Tribe. . 

THE  Funclion  of  the  Phylarch  or  Prerogative  Troop  is  fivefold. 
Funaions  of  FIRST,  They  are  the  Council  of  the  Tribe,  and  as  fuch  to  go- 
fh  Phylarch.  vem  the  Mufters  of  the  fame  according  to  the  foregoing  Orders,  hav- 
ing cognizance  of  what  has  paft  in  the  Congregation  or  Eledlions 
made  in  the  Parifties  or  the  Hundreds,  with  power  to  punifli  any  undue 
pradices,  or  variation  from  their  refpedlive  Rules  and  Orders,  under 
an  Appeal  to  the  Parliament.  A  Marriage  legitimatly  is  to  be  pro- 
nounc'd  by  the  Parochial  Congregation,  the  Mufter  of  the  Hundred, 
or  the  Phylarch.  And  if  a  Tribe  have  a  defire  (which  they  are  to  ex- 
prefs  at  the  Mufter  by  their  Captains,  every  Troop  by  his  own)  to 
petition  the  Parliament,  the  Phylarch,  as  the  Council,  fliall  frame  the 
Petition  in  the  Pavilion,  and  propofe  it  by  Claufes  to  the  Ballot  of  the 
whole  Tribe;  and  the  Claufes  that  fliall  be  affirm'd  by  the  Ballot  of 
the  Tribe,  and  fign'd  by  the  hands  of  the  fix  Magiftrates  of  the  Prime 
Magnitude,  fliall  be  received  and  eftecmed  by  the  Parliament  as  the 
Petition  of  the  Tribe,  and  no  other. 

SECONDLT, 
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SECONDLT,  The  Phylarch  has  power  to  call  to  their  aflift- 
ance  what  other  Troops  of  the  Tribe  they  pleafe  (be  they  Elders  or 
Youth,  whofe  Difcipline  will  be  hereafter  direfted)  and  with  thefe  to 
receive  the  Judges  Itinerant  in  their  Circuits,  whom  the  Mao-iftrates 
of  the  Phylarch  fhall  aflift  upon  the  Bench,  and  the  Juries  ellewhere 
in  their  proper  fundiions  according  to  the  more  antient  Laws  and  Cu- 
ftoms  of  this  Nation. 

THIRDLY,  The  Phylarch  fhall  hold  the  Court call'd  the  ^larter 
ScJJions  according  to  the  antient  Cuftom,  and  therein  flaall  alfo  hear 
Caufes  in  order  to  the  proted:ion  of  Liberty  of  Confcience,  by  fucli 
Rules  as  are  or  (hall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  Parliament. 

FOURTHLT,  All  Commiffions,  iffu'd  into  the  Tribes  by  the 
Parliament,  or  by  the  Chancery,  are  to  be  direfted  to  the  Phylarch,  or 
fome  of  that  Troop,  and  executed  by  the  fixme  refpeftively. 

FI F  THL  T,  In  the  cafe  of  Levies  of  Money  the  Parliament  fhall 
tax  the  Phylarchs,  the  Phylarchs  fhall  tax  the  Hundreds,  the  Hundreds 
the  Pariilies,  and  the  Parifhes  iliall  levy  it  upon  themfelves.  ThePa- 
riflies  having  levy'd  the  Tax  Money,  accordingly  fliall  return  it  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Hundreds,  the  Hundreds  to  the  Phylarchs,  and  the  Phy- 
larchs to  the  Exchequer.  But  if  a  man  has  ten  Children  living,  he  fhall 
pay  no  Taxes;  if  he  has  five  living,  he  fliall  pay  but  half  Taxes;  if  he  has 
been  marry 'd  three  years,  or  be  above  twenty  five  years  of  Age,  and  has 
no  Child  or  Children  lawfully  begotten,  he  fhall  pay  double  Taxes.  And 
if  there  happen  to  grow  any  difpute  upon  thefe  or  fuch  other  Orders,  as 
fhall  or  may  hereto  be  added  hereafter,  the  Phylarchs  fliall  judge  the 
Tribes,  and  the  Parliament  fliall  judge  the  Phylarchs.  For  the  refl,  if  any 
man  fliall  go  about  to  introduce  the  right  or  power  of  Debate  into  any 
popular  Council  or  Congregation  of  this  Nation,  the  Phylarch  or  any 
Magiflirate  of  the  Hundred,  or  of  the  Tribe,  fliall  caufe  him  prefently . 
to  be  fent  in  cuflody  to  the  Council  of  War. 

THE  part  of  the  Order  relating  to  the  Rolls  in  Emporhon  being  of  Injlituthnof 
fingularufe,  is  not  unworthy  to  be  fomewhat  better  open'd.     In  what  ''"'^'^^  ^"'^"'^ 
manner  the  Lifl:s  of  the  Parifhes,  Hundreds,  and  Tribes  are  made,  has  Niius 
been  fliewn  in  their  refpeilive  Orders,  where  after  the  Parties  are  eled:ed, 
they  give  an  account  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Elders  or  Deputies  in 
their  refpedtive  Aflemblies  or  Mufters  ;  the  like  for  this  part  exadtly  is 
done  by  the  Youth  in  their  Difcipline  (to  be  hereafter  fliewn)  wherefore 
the  Lifts  of  the  Parifhes,  Youth  and  Elders,  being  fum'd  up,  give  the 
whole  number  of  the  People  able  to  bear  Arms ;  and  the  Lifts  of  the 
Tribes,  Youth  and  Elders,  being  fum'd  up,  give  the  whole  number  of 
the  People  bearing  Arms.     This  account,  being  annually  recorded  by 
the  Mafler  of  the  Rolls,  is  call'd  the  Pillar  of  Nilus,  becaufe  the  Peo- 
ple being  the  Riches  of  the  Common-wealth,  as  they  are  found  to  rife 
or  fall  by  the  degrees  of  this  Pillar,  like  that  River,  give  an  account  of 
the  Public  Harvefl:, 

THUS  much  for  the  Defcription  of  the  firfl  days  work  at  the  Muf- 
ter,  which  happen'd,  as  has  been  fliewn,  to  be  done  as  foon  as  faid  : 
for  as  in  pradlice  it  is  of  fmall  difliculty,  fo  requires  it  not  much  time, 
feeing  the  great  Council  of  Venice,  confifling  of  a  like  number,  begins 
at  twelve  of  the  Clock,  and  elefts  nine  Magiflrates  in  one  Afternoon. 
But  the  Tribe  being  difmift  for  this  night,  repair'd  to  their  Quarters, 
under  the  condud:  of  their  new  Magiflrates.  The  next  morning  re- 
turning into  the  field  very  early,  the  Orator  proceeded  to 
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7 BE  twelfth  ORDER,  direfting  the  Mufler  of  the  Tribe  in  the 
fecond  days  Eledlion,  being  that  of  the  Lift  call'd  the  Galaxy,  in  which 
the  Cenfors  fliall  prepare  the  Urns  according  to  the  Direftions  given  in 
the  ninth  Order  for  the  fecond  Ballot;  this  is  to  fay,  with  36  Gold 
Balls  in  the  middle  Urn,  making  four  Orders,  and  nine  Ekaors  in 
every  Order,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Magiftrates  in  the  Lift  of 
the  Galaxy,  which  is  as  follows : 

1.  Knight  J  j^  ^g  ^^^^^^  Q^j  ^f  ^j^g  fj^^^g^ 

2.  Knight  J  ,.-. 

3.  Deputy") 

4.  Deputy  >to  be  chofen  out  of  the  Horfe, 

5.  DeputyJ 

6.  Deputy-j 

7.  Deputy  /  ^^  ^g  ^^^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  P^Q^^ 

8.  Deputy  f 

9.  DeputyJ 

THE  reft  of  the  Ballot  fliall  proceed  exadlly  according  to  that  of  the 
firft  day.     But  forafmuch  as  the  Common- wealth  demands  a?  well  the 
fruits  of  a  man's  body  as  of  his  mind,  he  that  has  not  been  marry'd  fliall 
not  be  capable  of  thefe  Magiftracies  till  he  be  marry'd.  If  a  Deputy,  al- 
ready chofen  to  be  an  Officer  in  the  Parifli,  in  the  Hundred,  or  in  the 
Tribe,  be  afterwards  chofen  of  the  Galaxy,  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  him 
to  deligate  his  Oflice  in  the  Parifli,  in  the  Hundred,  or  in  the  Tribe, 
to  any  one  of  his  own  Order,  being  not  already  chofen  into  Office.    The 
Knights  and  Deputies  being  chofen,  fliall  be  brought  to  the  head  of  the 
Tribe  by  the  Lord   High  Sheriif,   who  fliall  adniinifter  to  them  this 
Oath ;  Te  fliall  well  and  truly  objerve  and  keep  the  Orders  and  Cufloms  of 
thisCommon-ivealth  ivhich  the  People  have  chofen.     And  if  any  of  them 
fliall  refufe  the  Oath,  he  fliall  be  reiedlcd,  and  that  Competitor  which 
had  the  nioft  voices  next  fliall  be  call'd  in  his  place ;  who  if  he  takes  the 
Oath  fliall  be  enter'd  in  the  Lift ;  but  if  he  alfo  refufes  the   Oath,  he 
who  had  nioft  voices  next  fliall  be  call'd,  and  fo  till  the  number  of  nine 
out  of  thole  Competitors  which  had. nioft  voices  be  fworn  Knights  and 
Deputies  of  the  Galaxy.     [This  Claufe,  in  regard  of  the  late  Divijions, 
and  to  the  erid  that  710  violence  be  offer  d  to  any  ma7is  Confcience,  to  be  of 
force  but  Jor  the  Jir ft  three  years  Ofily.']  The  Knights  of  the  Galaxy  being 
elefted  and  fworn,  are  to  repair,  by  the  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft 
oi  March,  to  the  Pantheon  or  Palace  of  Juftice,  fituatcd  in  the  Metro- 
polis of  this  Common-wealth  (except  the  Parliament,  by  reafon  of  a 
contagious  Sicknefs,  or  fome  other  occafion,  has  adjourn'd  to  another 
part  of  the  Nation)  where  they  are  to  take  their  places  in  the  Senate, 
and  continue  in  full  Power  and  Commiflion,  as  Senators,  for  the  full  term 
of  three  years  next  enfuing  the  date  of  their  Eledlion.  The  Deputies  of 
the  Galaxy  are  to  repair  by  the  lame  day  (except  as  before  excepted)  to 
the  Halo  fituated  in  TLmporium,  where  they  are  to  be  lifted  of  the  Prero- 
gative Tribe,  or  equal  Reprefentative  of  the  People;  and  to  continue 
in  full  Power  and  Commiflion  as  their  Deputies  for  the  full  term  of  three 
years  next  enfuing  their  Eledlion.    But  forafmuch  as  the  term  of  every 
Magiftracy  or  Office  in  this  Common-wealth  requires  an  equal  vdta- 
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lion,  a  Knight  or  Deputy  of  the  Galaxy,  having  fulfil'd  his  term  of 
three  years,  fhall  not  be  re-cle£ted  into  the  fame  Galaxy,  or  any  other 
till  he  has  alfo  fulfil'd  his  three  years  vacation. 

WHOEVER  fliall  rightly  confider  the  foregoing  Orders  will  be 
as  little  able  to  find  how  it  is  polTible,  that  a  worrtiipful  Knight  fliould 
declare  himfelf  in  Ale  and  Beef  worthy  to  ferve  his  Country,  as  how 
my  Lord  High  Sheriff's  Honour,  in  cafe  he  were  protefted  from  the  Law 
could  play  the  knave.  But  tho'  the  foregoing  Orders,  fo  fir  as  they  re- 
gard tjie  Conftitution  of  the  Senate  and  the  People,  requiring  no  more 
as  to  an  ordinary  Eledlion  than  is  therein  explain'd,  that  is  but  one 
thiid  part  of  their  Knights  and  Deputies,  are  perfed: ;  yet  muft  we  in 
this  place,  and  as  to  the  Jnftitution,  of  necefiity  eredt  a  Scaffold.  For 
the  Common-wealth  to  the  firfi:  creation  of  her  Councils  in  full  num- 
ber, requir'd  thrice  as  many  as  are  eligible  by  the  foregoing  Orders. 
Wherefore  the  Orator,  whofe  aid  in  this  place  was  moff  neceflary, 
rightly  informing  the  People  of  the  reafon,  ftaid  them  two  days  longer 
at  the  Mufler,  and  took  this  courfe.  One  Lift  containing  two  Knights 
and  itvtw  Deputies,  he  caus'd  to  be  chofen  upon  the  fecond  day; 
which  Lift  being  call'd  the  firji  Galaxy,  qualify'd  the  Parties  eledled 
of  it  with  power  for  the  term  of  one  year  and  no  longer  :  another  Lift 
containing  two  Knights  and  feven  Deputies  more,  he  caus'd  to  be  cho- 
fen the  third  day,  which  Lift  being  call'd  tht  Jecond  Galaxy,  quahfy'd 
the  Parties  eledled  of  it  with  Power  tor  the  term  of  two  years  and  no 
longer.  And  upon  the  fourth  day  he  chofe  the  third  Galaxy,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  direfted  by  the  Order,  impower'd  for  three  years;' 
which  Lifts  fucceffively  falling  (like  the  Signs  or  Conftellations  of  one 
Hemifphere,  which  fetting,  caufe  thofe  of  the  other  to  rife)  caft  the 
great  Orbs  of  this  Common-wealth  into  an  annual,  triennial,  and 
perpetual  Revolution. 

THE  bufmefs  of  the  Mufter  being  thus  happily  finifti'd,  Hermes 
DE  Caduceo,  Lord  Orator  of  the  Tribe  oi Nubia,  being  now  put 
into  her  firft  Rapture,  caus'd  one  of  the  Cenfors  Pulpits  to  be  planted 
in  front  of  the  Squadron,  and  afcending  into  the  fame,  fpeak  after  this 
manner. 


My  Lords,  the  Magijlrafes  and  the  People  of  the  Tribe  of  Nubia. 

"  "\\  T  ■^  ^^^^^  *-^^^  *^^y  folemniz'd  the  happy  Nuptials  of  the  two 
"  VV  greateft  Princes  that  are  upon  the  Earth  or  in  Nature,  Arms 
"  and  Councils:  in  the  mutual  Embraces  whereof  confifts  your 
"  whole  Common-wealth  ;  whofe  Councils  upon  their  perpe^ 
"  tual  Wheelings,  Marches,  and  Countermarches,  create  her  Armies ; 
"  and  whofe  Armies  with  the  golden  Vollies  of  the  Ballot  at  once 
"  create  and  falute  her  Councils.  There  be  thofe  (fuch  is  the  World 
"  at  prefent)  that  think  it  ridiculous  to  fee  a  Nation  exercifing  its  Ci- 
"  vil  Functions  in  Military  Dilcipline ;  while  they,  committing  their 
"  Buff  to  their  Servants,  come  themfelves  to  hold  Trenchards.  For 
"  what  avails  it  fuch  as  are  unarm'd,  or  (which  is  all  one)  whofe 
"  Education  acquaints  them  not  with  the  proper  ufe  of  their  Swords, 
"  to  be  called  Citizens  ?  What  were  two  or  three  thoufand  of  you,  tho' 
"  never  fo  well  affeded  to  your  Country,  but  nSiked,  to  one  Troop  of 
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«  Mercenary  Soldiers?  If  they  fliould  come  upon  the  Field  and  fay, 
"  Gentlemen,  It  is  thought  fit  that  fuch  and  fuch  Men  fliould  be  cholen 
"  by  you ;  where  were  your  Liberty  ?  Or,   Gentlemen,  Parliaments 
"  are  exceeding  good,  but  you  are  to  have  a  little  patience,  theie  times 
"  are  not  fo  fit  for  them  ;  where  were  your  Common-wealth  ?  What 
"  caufes  the  Monarchy  of  the  Turks  but  Servants  in  Arms  ?  What  was 
"  it  that  becrot  the  glorious  Common-wealth  of  Rome,  but  the  Sword 
"  in  the  hands  of  her  Citizens  ?  Wherefore  my  glad  Eyes  falute  the  Se- 
"  renity  and  Brightnefs  of  this  day  with  a  fhower  that  fliall  not  cloud 
"  it.     Behold  the  Army  of  J/rael  become  a  Common-wealth,  and  the 
"  ComrruDn-wealth  of  7/rrtt'/ remaining  an  Army,with  her  Rulers  of  Tens 
"  and  of  Fifties,  her  Rulers  of  Hundreds  and  Thoulands,  drawing  near 
"  (as  this  day  throughout  our  happy  Fields)  to  the  Lot  by  her  Tribes, 
"  increas'd  above  threefold,  and  led  up  by  \\tY  Phyhlirchs  or  Princes,  to 
*'  fit  upon  *  fifty  Thrones,  judging  the  fifty  Tribep  of  Oceana  !  Or,  Is 
"  it  Athens,  breaking  from  her  Iron  Sepulcher,  where  flic  has  been  fo 
"  long  tmmpled  by  Hofts  of  'Janizaries  ?  For  certainly  that  is  the  voice 
"  of  Theseus,  having  gathered  his  fcatter'd  ^//^fw/rt/w  into  one  City. 
*'  +  This  freebo'-n  Nation  lives  not  upon  the  Dole  or  Bounty  of  one 
*'  man,  but  dilc    budng  her  annual  Magiflracies  and  Honours  with  her 
"  own  hand,  is  lier  felf  King  P  E  O  P L  E — (at  which  the  Orator  was  a 
*'  while  interrupted  with  Jhouts,  but  at  length  proceeded) — Is  it  grave 
*'  Lacedemon  in  her  arm'd  Tribe  divided  by  her  Obce  and  her  Mora, 
"  which  appears  to  chide  me  that  I  teach  the  People  to  talk,  or  con- 
*'  ceive  fuch  Language  as  is  drefl  like  a  Woman,  to  be  a  fit  Ulher  of  the 
*'  Jovs  of  Libertv  into  the  hearts  of  men  ?  Is  it  Rojtie  in  her  vi(ftorious 
"  Arms  (for  fo  ihe  held   her  Concio  or  Congregation)  that  congratu- 
*'  laies  with  us,  for  finding  out  that  which  Ihe  could  not  hit  on,  and 
*'  binding  up  her  Comitia  Curiata,  Centuriata,  and  Tributa,  in  one  in- 
*'  violable  League  of  Union  ?   Or  is  it  the  Great  Council  of  incompa- 
*'  rable  Venice,  bowling  forth  by  the  felf  fame  Ballot  her  immortal 
"  Common- wealth  ?  For,  neither  by  Reafon  nor  by  Experience  is  it 
"  impofiTible  that  a  Common-wealth  fhould  be  immortal ;  feeing  the 
*'  People  being  the  Materials,  never  die ;  and  the  Form,    which   is 
"  Motion,  muft:,  without  oppofition,  be  endlefs.    The  Bowl  which 
"  is  thrown  from  your  hand,  if  there  be  no   rub,  no  impediment, 
"  fhall  never  ceafe :  for  which  caufe  the  glorious  Luminaries  that  are 
"  the  Bowls  of  God,  were  once  thrown  for  ever ;  and  next  thefe, 
"  thofe  of  Venice.     But  certainly,   my  Lords,   whatever  thefe  great 
"  Examples  may  have  {hewn  us,  we  are  the  firft  that  have  fliewn  to 
*'  the  World  a  Common-wealth  clfablifli'd  in  her  rife  upon  fifty  fuch 
"  Towers,  and  fo  garnizon'd  as  are  the  Tribes  of  Oceana,  containing 
"  a  hundred  thoufand  Elders  upon   the  annual  Lift,  and  yet  but  an 
"  Out-guard ;  befides  her  marching  Armies  to  be  equal  in  the  Difci- 
"  pline,  and  in  the  number  of  her  Youth. 

"AND  forafmuch  as  Sovereign  Power  is  a  neceffary  but  a  for- 
"  midable  Creature,  not  unlike  the  Powder  which  (as  you  are  Soldiers) 
"  is  at  once  your  Safety  and  your  Danger,  being  fubjed:  to  take  fire 

*  Sellis  Curulibus. 

•{■——— Haec  juris  fui 

Parere  Domino  Civitas  uni  ncgat : 

Rex  ipfe  Populus  annuas  mandat  vices 

Honoris  huic  illive. 

*'  againft 
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"  againft  you  as  well  as  for  you;  how  well  and  fecurly  is  fliebyyour 
"  Galaxy s  fo  colle(fled  as  to  be  in  full  force  and  vigour,  and  yet  fo  diflri- 
"  buted  that  it  is  impoflible  you  fhould  be  blown  up  by  your  own  Ma- 
"  gazine?  Let  them  who  will  have  it,  that  Power  if  it  be  confin'd 
"  connot  be  Sovereign,  tell  us,  whether  our  Rivers  do  not  enjoy  a  more 
"  fecure  and  fruitful  Reign  within  their  proper  banks,  than  if  it  were 
"  lawful  for  them,'  in   ravaging  our  Harvefts,   to  fpill  themfelves? 
"  Whether  Souls,  not  confin'd  to  their  peculiar  Bodies,  do  govern  them 
"  any  more  than  thofe  of  Witches  in  their  Trances?  Whether  Power 
"  not  confin'd  to  the  bounds  of  Reafon   and  Virtue,  has  any  other 
*'  bounds  than  thofe  of  Vice  and  Pafllon?  Or  if  Vice  and  Paffion  be 
"  boundlefs,  and  Reafon  and  Virtue  have  certain  Limits,  on  which  of 
"  thefe  Thrones  holy  men  fliould  anoint  their  Sovereign  ?  But  to  blow 
"  away  this  duft:,The  Sovereign  Power  of  a  Common-wealth  is  no  more 
"  bounded,  that  is  to  fay  flraitened,  than  that  of  a  Monarch  ;  but  is 
"  balanc'd.     The  Eagle  mounts  not  to  her  proper  pitch,  if  flie  be 
"  bounded;  nor  is  free,  if  flie  be  not  balanc'd.     And  lefl:  a  Monarch 
"  fliould  think  he  can  reach  further  with  his  Scepter,  the  Roman  Eagle 
"  upon  fuch  a  Balance  fpread  her  Wings  from  the  Ocean  to  Euphrates. 
"  Receive  the  Sovereign  Power ;  you  have  receiv'd  it,  hold  it  fail,  im- 
"  brace  it  for  ever  in  your  fliining  Arms.    The  virtue  of  the  Loadflone 
"  is  not  impair'd  or  limited,  but  receives  flrength  and  nourifliment  by 
"  being  bound  in  Iron.     And  fo  giving  your  Lordfhips  much  Joy,  I 
"  take  my  leave  of  this  Tribe. 

THE  Orator  defcending,  had  the  period  of  his  Speech  made  with  a 
vafl  applaufe  and  exultation  of  die  whole  tribe,  attending  him  for  that 
night  to  his  quarter,  as  the  Phylarch  with  fome  commanded  Troops  did 
the  next  day  to  the  Frontiers  of  the  Tribe,  where  leave  was  taken  on 
both  fides  with  more  Tears  than  Grief 

SO,  a  Tribe  is  the  third  Divifion  of  Land  occafion'd  by  the  tliird  Defiuiikn  of 
Collediion  of  the  People,  wliofe  Fun6tions  proper  to  that  place  are  '■"  "  ^" 
contain'd  in  the  five  foregoing  Orders. 

THE  Inflitution  of  the  Common-wealth  was  fuch  as  needed  thofe 
Props  and  Scaffolds  which  may  have  troubled  the  Reader  ;  but  I  fhall 
here  take  them  away,  and  come  to  the  Conftitution  which  ftands  by 
it  felf,  and  yields  a  clearer  profpedl. 

THE  motions,  by  what  has  been  already  fhewn,  are  Spherical ;  and  Conftitution  of 
Spherical  Motions  have  their  proper  Center :  for  which  caule  (e're  I  '''-'^  Commm- 
proceed  further)  it  will  be  necefTary,  for  the  better  underflanding  of ""  " 
the  whole,  that  I  difcover  the  Center  whereupon  the  Motions  of  this 
Common-wealth  are  form'd. 

THE  Center,  or  Bafis  of  every  Government,  is  no  other  than  the 
Fundamental  Laws  of  the  fame. 

FUNDAMENTAL  Laws  are  fuch  as  flate  what  it  is  that  a 
Man  may  call  his  own,  that  is  to  fay.  Property ;  and  what  the  Means 
be  whereby  a  Man  may  enjoy  his  own,  that  is  to  fay,  Prote(ftion.  The 
firft  is  alfo  call'd  Dominion,  and  the  fecond  Empire  or  Sovereign  Power, 
whereof  this  (as  has  been  fhewn)  is  the  natural  produdl  of  tlie  former  ; 
for  fuch  as  is  the  Balance  of  Dominion  in  a  Nation,  fuch  is  the  nature 
of  its  Empire. 

WHEREFORE  the  Fundamental  Laws  oWceana,  or  the  Center 
of  this  Common-wealth,  are  the  Agrarian  and  the  Ballot :  The  Agra- 
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rian  by  the  Balance  of  Dominion  prefer ving  Equality  in  the  Root} 
and  the  Ballot  by  an  equal  Rotation  conveying  it  into  the  Branch, 
or  Exercife  of  Sovereign  Power :  As,  to  begin  with  the  former,  ap- 
pears by 

THE  thirteenth  ORDER,  conflituting  the  Agrarian  Laws  of 
13.  Order.  Qceatia,  Marpefia  and  Panopea,  whereby  it  is  ordain'd,  Firji^  for  all  fuch 
Lands  as  are  lying  and  being  within  the  proper  Territories  of  Oceana, 
that  every  Man  who  is  at  prefent  poffeft,  or  fliall  hereafter  be  pofTefk 
of  an  Eflate  in  Land  exceeding  the  Revenue  of  two  thoufand  Pounds 
a  year,  and  having  more  than  one  Son,  fliall  leave  his  Lands  either 
equally  divided  among  them,  in  cafe  the  Lands  amount  to  above  2000 1. 
a  year  to  each  j  or  fo  near  equally  in  cafe  they  come  under,  that  the 
greater  part  or  portion  of  the  fame  remaining  to  the  eldefl,  exceed  not 
the  value  of  two  thoufand  Pounds  Revenue.  And  no  man,  not  in 
prefent  poffeffion  of  Lands  above  tJie  value  of  two  thoufand  Pounds  by 
the  year,  fliall  receive,  enjoy,  (except  by  lawful  Inheritance)  acquire,  or 
purchafe  to  himfelf  lands  within  the  faid  Territories,  amounting,  with 
thofe  already  in  his  polTefTion,  above  the  faid  Revenue.  And  if  a  man 
has  a  Daughter,  or  Daughters,  except  flie  be  an  Heirefs,  or  they  be 
Heireffes,  he  fliall  not  leave  or  give  to  any  one  of  them  in  Marriage  or 
otherwife,  for  her  Portion,  above  the  value  of  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred Pounds  in  Lands,  Goods,  and  Monies.  Nor  fliall  any  Friend, 
Kinfman,  or  Kinfwomen,  add  to  her  or  their  Portion  or  Portions 
that  are  fo  provided  for,  to  make  any  one  of  them  greater.  Nor 
fliall  any  man  demand,  or  have  more  in  marriage  with  any  Woman. 
Neverthelefs  an  Heirel^  fliall  enjoy  her  lawful  inheritance,  and  a  Wi- 
dow whatfoever  the  Bounty  or  AfFeftion  of  her  Hufband  fliall  bequeath 
to  her,  to  be  divided  in  the  firfl  Generation,  wherein  it  is  divifible  ac- 
cording as  has  been  fhewn. 

SECONDLY,  For  Lands  lying  and  being  within  the  Territories  of 
Marpefia,  the  Agrarian  fliall  hold  in  all  parts  as  it  is  eftablifli'd  in  Ocea- 
na, except  only  in  the  Standard  or  Proportion  of  Eflates  in  Land,  which 
fliall  be  fet  for  Marpejia  at  five  hundred  Pounds.     And, 

TH  IR  D  LT,  For  Panopea,  the  Agrarian  fliall  hold  in  all  parts, 
as  in  Oceana.  And  whofoever  poffefTing  above  the  proportion  allow'd 
by  thefe  Laws,  fhall  be  lawfully  convicfted  of  the  fame,  Ihall  forfeit 
the  Overplus  to  the  ufe  of  the  State. 

AGRARIAN  Laws  of  all  others  have  ever  been  the  greateft  Bug- 
bears, and  fo  in  the  Inftitution  were  thele,  at  which  time  it  was  ridi- 
culous to  fee  how  ftrange  a  fear  appear'd  in  every  body  of  that  which, 
being  good  for  all,  could  hurt  no  body.  But  inflead  of  the  proof  of 
this  Order,  I  fhall  out  of  thofe  many  Debates  that  happen'd  e're  it  could 
be  pafl,  infert  two  Speeches  that  were  made  at  the  Council  of  Legifla- 
tors,  the  firfl:  by  the  Right  Honourable  Philautus  de  Garbo,  a 
young  Man,  being  Heir  apparent  to  a  very  Noble  Family,  and  one 
of  the  Counfellors,  wlw  exprcfl  himfelf  as  follows. 
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May  it  fleafe  your  HigJmeJs,  my  Lor^  Archon  o/' Oceana. 

"  TF  I  did  not,  iCy  my  capacity,  know  from  how  profound  a 
"  X  Counfellor  I  diffent,  it  would  certainly  be  no  hard  taik  to  make 
"  it  as  light  as  the  day :  Firfl:,  TJiat  an  Agrarian  is  altogether  un- 
"  necelTary.  Secondly,  That  it  is  dangerous  to  a  Common-wealth. 
"  Thirdly,  That  it  is  infufficient  to  keep  out  Monarchy.  Fourthly' 
"  That  it  ruins  Families.  Fifthly,  That  it  deftroys  Induftry.  And 
"  laft  of  all,  that  tho'  it  were  indeed  of  any  good  ule,  it  will  be  a 
"  matter  of  fuch  difficulty  to  introduce  in  this  Nation,  and  fo  to  fettle 
"  that  it  may  be  lafting,  as  is  altogether  invincible. 

"  FIRST,  That  an  Agrarian  is  unneceflary  to  a  Common-wealth  ' 
"  what  clearer  Teftimony  can  there  be,  than  that  the  Common- wealths 
"  which   are  our  Co-temporaries  {Venice,  to  which   your  Highnefs 
"  gives  the  upper  hand  of  all  Antiquity,  being  one)  have  no   fuch 
"  thing  ?  And  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  they  have  it  not,  feeing  it 
"  is  in  the  Sovereign  Power  at  any  time  to  eftablifh   fuch   an  Order 
"  but  that  they  need  it  not;  wherefore  no  wondei* if  Aristotle 
"  who  pretends  to  be  a  good  Common-wealthfman,  has  long  fmce  de- 
"  rided  Phaleas,    to  whom  it  was  attributed  by  the  Greeks,  for  his 
"  invention. 

"  SECONDLY,  That  an  Agrarian  is  dangerous  to  a  Common- 
"  wealth  is  affirm'd  upon  no  flight  Authority,  feeing  Machiavel 
*'  is  pofitive,  that  it  was  the  Dilfenfion  which  happen'd  about  the  Agra- 
"  rian  that  caus'd  the  Deflrudtion  of  Ro)}ie ;  nor  do  I  think  that  it 
**  did  much  better  in  Lacedcmon,  as  I  fliall  fliew  anon. 

"  THIRDLY,  That  it  is  infufficient  to  keep  out  Monarchy  can- 
"  not  without  impiety  be  deny'd,  the  holy  Scriptures  bearing  witnefs 
"  tliat  the  Common- wealth  of  Ij'rael,  notwithllanding  her  Agrarian 
"  fubmitted  her  neck  to  the  arbitrary  Yoke  of  her  Princes. 

"  FOURTHLY,  Therefore  to  come  to  my  next  AlTertion' 
"  That  it  is  deftrudlive  to  Families;  this  alfo  is  fo  apparent,  that  it 
"  needs  pity  rather  than  proof.  Why,  alas,  do  you  bind  a  Nobility 
"  (which  no  Generation  fliall  deny  to  have  been  the  fiift  that  freely 
"  facrific'd  their  Blood  to  the  antient  Liberties  of  this  People)  on  an 
"  unholy  Altar?  Why  are  the  People  taught.  That  their  Liberty, 
"  which,  except  our  noble  Anceflors  had  been  born,  mufl  have  long 
"  fmce  been  buiy'd,  cannot  now  be  born  except  we  be  bury'd?  A 
"  Common-wealth  fliould  have  the  innocence  of  the  Dove.  Let  us 
"  leave  this  purchafe  of  her  Birth  to  the  Serpent,  which  eats  it  felf 
"  out  of  the  womb  of  its  Mother. 

<c  FIFTHLY,  But  it  may  be  faid,  pefhaps,  that  we  are  fallen 
''  from  our  firfl  Love,  become  proud  and  idle.  It  is  certain,  my 
"  Lords  that  the  hand  of  God  is  not  upon  us  for  nothing.  But  take 
•'  heed  how  you  admit  of  fuch  aHiiults  and  faUies  upon  Men's  Efiates 
•'  as  may  flacken  the  Nerve  of  Labour,  and  give  others  alfo  reafon  to 
'  believe  that  their  Sweat  is  vain ;  or  elfe,  whatfoever  be  pretended, 
'  your  Agrarian  (which  is  my  Fifth  AfTertion)  mufl  indeed  deftroy 
'  Induftry.  For,  that  fo  it  did  in  Lacedemon  is  moft  apparent,  as  alfo 
^  that  it  could  do  no  otherwife,  where  every  Man  having  his  40 
'  Quarters  of  Barley,  with  Wine  proportionable,  fupply'd  him  out  of 
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"  his  own  Lot  by  his  Labourer  or  Helot ;  and  being  confin'd  in  that 
*'  to  the  fcantling  above  which  he  might  not  live,  there  was  not  any 
"  fuch  thing  as  a  Trade,  or  other  Art,  except  that  of  War,  in  ex- 
"  ercife.  Wherefore  a  Spartan^  if  he  were  not  in  Arms,  mull  fit  and 
"  play  with  his  fingers,  whence  infu'd  perpetual  War,  and,  the  Eflate 
"  of  the  City  being  as  little  capable  of  increafe  as  that  of  the  Citizens, 
*'  her  inevitable  Ruin,  Now  what  better  ends  you  can  propofe  to 
"  your  felves  in  the  like  ways,  I  do  not  fo  well  fee  as  I  perceive  that 
*'  there  may  be  worfe  :  For  Lace  demon  yet  was  free  from  Civil  War : 
**  But  if  you  employ  your  Citizens  no  better  than  flie  did,  I  cannot 
"  promife  you  that  you  fliall  fare  fo  well,  becaufe  they  are  ftill  defi- 
rous  of  War  that  hope  it  may  be  profitable  to  them ;  and  the  flrong- 
"  eft  Security  you  can  give  of  Peace,  is  to  make  it  gainful.  Otherwife 
"  Men  will  rather  choofe  that  whereby  they  may  break  your  Laws, 
"  than  that  whereby  your  Laws  may  break  them.  Which  I  fpeak  not 
"  fo  much  in  relation  to  the  Nobility  or  fuch  as  would  be  holding,  as 
*'  to  the  People  or  them  that  would  be  getting ;  the  paffion  in  thefe 
"  being  fo  much  the  ftronger,  as  a  Man's  felicity  is  weaker  in  the 
**  fruition  of  things,  than  in  their  profecution  and  increafe. 

"  TRULY,  my  Lords,  it  is  my  fear,  that  by  taking  of  more 
*'  hands,  and  the  beft  from  Induftry,  you  will  further  indamage  it, 
*'  than  can  be  repair'd  by  laying  on  a  few,  and  the  worft ;  while  the 
*'  Nobility  muft  be  forc'd  to  fend  their  Sons  to  the  Plow,  and,  as  if 
*'  this  were  not  enough,  to  marry  their  Daughters  alfo  to  Farmers. 
•'  SIXTHLY,  But  I  do  not  fee  (to  come  to  the  laft  point)  how 
*'  it  is  poffible  that  this  thing  fliould  be  brought  about,  to  your  good 
*'  I  mean,  tho'  it  may  to  the  deltrudion  of  many.  For  that  the  Agra- 
*'  rian  of  Ifrael,  or  that  of  Lacedemon  might  ftand,  is  no  fuch  mi- 
*'  raclej  the  Lands,  without  any  confideration  of  the  former  Pro- 
**  prietor,  being  furvey'd  and  caft  into  equal  Lots,  which  could  nei- 
*'  ther  be  bought,  nor  fold,  nor  multiply'd  :  fo  that  they  knew  where- 
*'  about  to  have  a  Man.  But  in  this  Nation  no  fuch  Divifion  can  be 
*'  introduc'd,  the  Lands  being  alre^^dy  in  the  hands  of  Proprietors, 
*'  and  fuch  whole  Ellates  lie  very  rarely  together,  but  mix'd  one  with 
*'  another;  being  alfo  of  Tenures  in  nature  fo  different,  that  as  there 
**  is  no  experience  that  an  Agrarian  was  ever  introduc'd  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
•'  fo  there  is  no  appearance  how,  or  reafon  why  it  Ihould :  but  that 
*'  which  is  againft  Reafon  and  Experience  is  impoffible. 

THE  cafe  of  my  Lord  Philautus  was  the  moft  concern'd  in 
the  whole  Nation ;  for  he  had  four  younger  Brothers,  his  Father  be- 
ing yet  living  to  whom  he  was  Heir  of  ten  thoufand  Pounds  a  year. 
Wherefore  being  a  Man  both  of  good  Parts  and  Efteem,  his  Words 
wrought  both  upon  Men's  Reafon  and  Pafllons,  and  had  born  a  ftroke 
at  the  head  of  the  bufinefs,  if  my  Lord  Archon  had  not  interpos'd 
the  Buckler  in  this  Oration. 


My  Lordsy  the  Legijlafors  of  Oceana. 


"  "\^Y  Lord  Philautus  has  made  a  thing  which  is  eafy  to 
*'  IVX  feem  hard ;  if  the  Thanks  were  due  to  his  Eloquence,  it 
1^  would  be  worthy  of  lefs  praife,  than  that  he  owes  it  to  his  Merit 

"  and 
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and  the  Love  he  has  moft  defervedly  purchas'd  of  all  Men:  nor  is 
it  rationally  to  be  fear'd,  that  he  who  is  much  beforehand  in  his 
private,  fhould  be  in  arrear  in  his  public  Capacity.  Wherefore  mv 
Lord's  tendernefs  throughout  his  Speech  ariling  from  no  other  Prin- 
ciple than  his  Solicitude  left  the  Agrarian  fliould  be  hurtful  to  his 
Country  ;  it  is  no  lefs  than  my  duty  to  give  the  befl:  latisfadlion  I  am 
able  to  fo  good  a  Patriot,  taking  every  one  of  his  Doubts  in  the  Or- 
der propos'd.     And, 

"  FIRST,  Whereas  my  Lord,  upon  obfervation  of  the  modern 
Common-wealths,  is  of  opinion,  that  an  Agrarian  is  not  necelTary : 
It  mull:  be  confefl,  that  at  the  firfl  fight  of  them  there  is  fome 
appearance  favouring  his  AfTertion,  but  upon  Accidents  of  no  prece- 
dent to  us.  For  the  Common-wealths  of  ^w/Vx^r/tfW  and //o//^«^/,  I 
mean  of  thofe  Leagues,  being  fituated  in  Countries  not  alluring  the  In-  ■  "  ' 
habitants  to  Wantonnefs,  but  obliging  them  to  univerfal  Indufhry, 
have  an  implicit  Agrarian  in  the  nature  of  them:  and  being  not  ob- 
noxious to  a  growing  Nobility  (which,  as  long  as  their  former 
Monarchies  had  fpread  the  wing  over  them,  could  either  not  at  all 
be  hatch'd,  or  was  foon  broken)  are  of  no  example  to  us,  whofe 
Experience  in  this  point  has  been  to  the  contrary.  But  what  if  even 
in  thefe  Governments  there  be  indeed  an  explicit  Agrarian  ?  For 
when  the  Law  commands  an  equal  or  near  equal  diftribution  of  a 
Man's  Eflate  in  Land  among  his  Children,  as  it  is  done  in  thofe 
Countries,  a  Nobility  cannot  grow ;  and  fo  there  needs  no  Agra- 
rian j  or  rather  there  is  one.  And  for  the  growth  of  the  Nobility 
in  Venice  (if  fo  it  be,  for  Machjavel  obferves  in  that  Re- 
public, as  a  caufe  of  it,  a  great  mediocrity  of  Effates)  it  is  not  a 
point  that  fhe  is  to  fear,  but  might  ftudy,  feeing  fhe  confifls  of  no- 
thing elfe  but  Nobility;  by  which,  whatever  their  Eflates  fuck  from 
the  People,  efpecially  if  it  comes  equally,  is  digefted  into  the  better 
Blood  of  that  Common- wealth,  which  is  all,  or  the  greatefl  benefit 
they  can  have  by  accumulation.  For  how  inequal  foever  you  will 
have  them  to  be  in  their  Incomes,  they  have  Officers  of  the  Pomp, 
to  bring  them  equal  in  expences,  or  at  leaft  in  the  offentation  or  fhew 
of  them.  And  fo  unlefs  the  advantage  of  an  Eflate  coniifts  more 
in  the  meafure  than  in  the  ufe  of  it,  the  Authority  of  Vejiice  does 
but  enforce  our  Agrarian  ;  nor  fliall  a  Man  evade  or  elude  the  Pru- 
dence of  it,  by  the  Authority  of  any  other  Common-wealth.  For 
if  a  Common- wealth  has  been  introduc'd  at  once,  as  thofe  of  IJrael 
and  Lacedemo?!,  you  are  certain  to  find  her  underlaid  with  this  as  the 
main  Foundation  j  nor,  if  flie  is  oblig'd  more  to  Fortune  than  Pru- 
dence, as  fhe  rais'd  her  head  without  muling  upon  this  matter,  as 
appears  by  that  of  Athens,  which  thro'  her  defeat  in  this  point,  fays 
Aristotle,  introduc'd  her  0/iracifin,  as  mofl  of  the  Demo- pdit  , ,  co. 
cracies  of  Greece.  But,  .not  to  reffrain  a  Fundamental  of  fuch  la- 
titude to  any  one  kind  of  Government,  do  we  not  yet  fee,  that  if 
there  be  a  fole  Landlord  of  a  vail  Territory,  he  is  the  T^urk}  That 
if  a  few  Landlords  over-balance  a  populous  Country,  they  have  flore 
of  Servants  ?  That  if  a  People  be  in  an  equal  balance,  they  can  have 
no  Lords?  That  no  Government  can  otherwife  be  erefted,  than 
upon  fome  one  of  thefe  Foundations  ?  That  no  one  of  thefe  Foun- 
dations (each  being  elfe  apt  to  change  into  fome  other)  can  give 
any  fecurity  to  the  Government,  unlefs  it  be  fix'd  r  That  thro'  the 

E  c  "  want 
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"  want  of  this  fixation,  potent  Monarchies  and  Commen-wealths  have 
"  fallen  upon  the  heads  of  the  People,  and  accompanied  their  own  fad 
"  Ruins  with  vaft  effufions  of  innocent  Blood  ?  Let  the  Fame,  as  was 
"  the  merit  of  the  antient  Nobility  of  this  Nation,  be  equal  to,  or 
"  above  what  has  been  already  faid,  or  can  be  fpoken ;  yet  have  we 
"  feen  not  only  their  Glory,  but  that  of  a  Throne,  the  moft  indulgent 
\  "  to,  and  leaft  invafive  for  fo  many  Ages  upon  the  Liberty  of  a  People 

"  that  the  World  has  known,  thro'  the  mere  want  of  fixing  her  foot 
"  by  a  proportionable  Agrarian  upon  her  proper  Foundation,  to  have 
"  fallen  with  fuch  horror,  as  has  been  a  Spectacle  of  Alloniihment  to  the 
"  whole  Earth.  And  were  it  well  argu'd  from  one  Calamity,  that 
"  we  ought  not  to  prevent  another?  Nor  is  Aristotle  fo  good 
"  a  Common- wealthfman  for  deriding  the  Invention  of  Ph  aleas,  as 
P6lit.l.s.c.3.  "  in  recolledling  himfelf,  where  he  fays,  that  Democracies,  when  a 
"  lefs  part  of  their  Citizens  over-top  the  reft  in  Wealth,  degenerate 
*'  into  Oligarchies  and  Principalities :  aixl,  which  comes  nearer  to  the 
"  prefent  purpofe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Nobility  of  T^arentiim 
"  coming  accidentally  to  beruin'd,  the  Government  of  the  Few  came 
«'  byconTequcnce  to  be  chang'd  into  that  of  the  Many. 

"  THESE  things  confider'd,  I  cannot  fee  how  an  Agrarian,  as 

"  to  the  fixation  or  fecurity  of  a  Government,  can  be  lefs  than  neceffa- 

"  ry.     And  if  a  Cure  be  neceffary,  it  excufes  not  the    Patient,  his 

*'  Difeafe  being  otherwife  defperate,  that  it  is  dangerous ;  which  was 

"  the  cafe  of  Rome^    not   fo   ftated    by   Machiavel,    where  he 

"  fays,  That  the Jirife  about  the  Agrarian  caui d  the  Dejiriidlion  of  that 

"  Common-wealth.     As  if  when  a  Senator  was  n,ot  rich  (as  Crassus 

*'  held)  except  he  could  pay  an  Army,  that  Common-wealth  could 

"  expedl  nothing  but  Ruin,  whether  in  ftrife  about  the  Agrarian,  or 

"  without  it.     *    Of  late,  fays  Livy,  Riches  have  introducd  Ava- 

"  rice;  and  voluptuous  Pleaftires  abounding  have  thro  Lull  and  Luxury 

*'  begot  a  defire  of  blajling  and  dejlroying  all  good  Orders.   If  the  greateft 

"  Security  of  a  Common-wealth  confifts  in  being  provided  with   the 

"  proper  Antidote  againft  this  Poifon,    her  greateft  danger  muft  be 

*'  from  the  abfence  of  an  Agrarian,  which  is  the  whole  truth  of  the 

"  Roman  example.     For  the  Laconic,  I  ftiall  referve  the  farther  expli- 

"  cation  of  it,  as  my  Lord  alfo  did,  to  another  place :  and  firft  fee 

^  "  whether  an  Agrarian   proportion'd  to  a  popular  Government  be 

"  fufficient  to  keep  out  Monarchy.     My  Lord  is  for  the  Negative, 

"  and  fortify'd  by  the  People  of  Ijrael  electing  a  King.     To  which  I 

"  fay.  That  the  Adion  of  the  People  therein  expreft  is  a  full  Anfwer  to 

*'  the  Objedlion  of  that  example  :  For   the  Monarchy  neither  grew 

"  upon  them,  nor  could,  by  reafon   of  the  Agrarian,   pofhbly  have 

*'  invaded  them,   if  they  had  not  puU'd  it  upon  themfelves  by  the 

*'  eledlion  of  a  King.     Which  being  an  accident,  the  like  whereof  is 

*'  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  People  fo  planted,  nor  in  this,  till,  as  it 

*'  is  manifeft,  they  were  given  up  by  God  to  infatuation  (for  fays  hs 

*'  to  Samuel,  They  have  fiot  7-ejeBed  thee,  but  they  have  rejeSlcd  Me, 

*'  that  IJljould  not  reign  over  them)  has  fomething  in  it  which  is  appa- 

"  rent,  by  what  went  before,  to  have  been  befides  the  courfe  of  Na- 

*'  ture,  and  by  what  follow'd.     For  the  King  having  no  other  Foun- 

*Nupr  divitis  avaritiani,  &   abundantes  voluptatcs    defiderium,  per  luxum  atque  libidinem, 
pereundi  perdendique  omnia  invexere.     Liii.  in  Prof. 

"  dation 
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dation  than  the  Calamities  of  the  People,  fo  often  beaten  by  their 
Enemies,  that  defpairing  of  themfelvcs,  they  were  contented  with 
any  change ;  if  he  had  Peace  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  left  but 
a  flippery  Throne  to  his  SuccefTor,  as  appeared  by  Re  hobo  am. 
And  the  Agrarian,  notwithftanding  the  Monarchy  thus  introduc'd' 
fo  faithfully  preferv'd  the  Root  of  that  Common-wealth,  that  it 
{hot  forth  oftner,  and  by  intervals  continu'd  longer  than  any  other 
Government,  as  may  be  computed  from  the  Inftitution  of  the  fame 
by  Joshua,  1465  years  before  Christ,  to  the  total  diflblution 
of  it,  which  happened  in  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
135  years  after  the  Incarnation.  A  People  planted  upon  an  equal 
Agrarian,  and  holding  to  it,  if  they  part  with  their  Liberty,  mull: 
do  it  upon  good  will,  and  make  but  a  bad  title  of  their  Bounty. 
As  to  inftance  yet  further  in  that  which  is  propos'd  by  the  prefent 
Order  to  this  Nation,  the  Standard  whereof  is  at  2000  /.  a  year : 
The  whole  Territory  of  Oceana  being  divided  by  this  proportion, 
amounts  to  5000  Lots.  So  the  Lands  of  Oceana  being  thus  diflri- 
buted,  and  bound  to  this  Diftribution,  can  never  fall  to  fewer  than 
five  thoufmd  Proprietors.  But  five  thoufand  Proprietors  fo  feiz'd 
will  not  agree  to  break  the  Agrarian,  for  that  were  to  agree  to  rob 
one  another ;  nor  to  bring  in  a  King,  becaufe  they  muff  maintain 
him,  and  can  have  no  benefit  by  him  ;  nor  to  exclude  the  People, 
becaufe  they  can  have  as  little  by  that,  and  muft  fpoil  their  Militia. 
So  the  Common-wealth  continuing  upon  the  balance  propos'd,  tho' 
it  fhould  come  into  five  thoufand  hands,  can  never  alter;  and  that 
it  fliould  ever  come  into  five  thoufand  hands,  is  as  improbable  as  any 
thing  in  the  World  that  is  not  altogether  impoffible. 
"MY  Lord's  other  Con  fiderations  are  more  private:  As  that  this 
Order  deflroys  Families ;  which  is  as  if  one  ihould  lay  the  ruins  of 
fome  antient  Caftle  to  the  Herbs  which  ufually  grow  out  of  them ; 
the  definition  of  thofe  Families  being  that  indeed  which  naturally 
produc'd  this  Order.  For  we  do  not  now  argue  for  that  which 
we  would  have,  but  for  that  which  we  are  already  pofi'efl  of  j 
as  would  appear,  if  a  note  were  but  taken  of  all  fuch  as  have  at 
this  day  above  two  thoufand  Pounds  a  year  in  Oceana.  If  my  Lord 
fhould  grant  (and  I  will  put  it  with  the  mofl)  that  they  who  are 
Proprietors  in  Land,  exceeding  this  proportion,  exceed  not  three 
hundred ;  with  what  brow  can  the  Intereft  of  fo  few  be  balanc'd 
with  that  of  the  whole  Nation  ?  or  rather,  what  Intereft  have 
they  to  put  in  fuch  a  Balance  ?  They  would  live  as  they  have  been 
accuftom'd  to  do ;  Who  hinders  them  ?  They  would  enjoy  their 
Eftates ;  who  touches  them  ?  They  would  difpofe  of  what  they  have 
according  to  the  Intereft  of  their  Families :  It  is  that  which  we  de- 
fire.  A  Man  has  one  Son ;  let  him  be  call'd  :  Would  he  enjoy  his 
Father's  Eftate  ?  It  is  his,  his  Son's,  and  his  Son's  Son's  after  him. 
A  Man  has  five  Sons ;  let  them  be  call'd :  Would  they  enjoy  their 
Father's  Eftate  ?  It  is  divided  among  them  :  for  we  have  four  Votes 
for  one  in  the  fame  Family,  and  therefore  this  muft  be  the  Intereft  of 
the  Family,  or  the  Family  knows  not  its  own  Intereft.  If  a  Man 
fliall  difpute  otherwife,  he  muft  draw  his  Arguments  from  Cuftom, 
and  from  Greatnefs,  which  was  the  Intereft  of  the  Monarchy,  not 
of  the  Family :  and  we  are  now  a  Common-wealth.  If  the  Mo- 
narchy could  not  bear  with  fuch  Divifions  becaufe  they  tended  to  a 

«  Com- 
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"  Common-wealth;  neither  can  a  Common-wealth  connive  at  fuch 
"  Accumulations,  becaufe  they  tend  to  a  Monarchy.  If  the  Monarchy 
"  might  make  bold  with  fo  many  for  the  good  of  one,  we  may  make 
"  bold  with  one  for  the  good  of  fo  many;  nay,  for  the  good  of  all. 
'"'  My  Lords,  it  comes  into  my  mind,  that  which  upon  occafion  of  the 
"  variety  of  Parties  enumerated  in  our  late  Civil  Wars,  was  faid  by  a 
"  Friend  of  mine   coming  home  from  his  Travels,  about  the  latter 
"  end  of  thefe  Troubles;  That  he  admir'd  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
"  younger  Brothers,  efpecially  being  fo  many  more  in  number  than 
"  their  Elder,  did  not  unite  as  one  man  againft  a  Tyranny,   the  like 
"  whereof  has  not  been  exercis'd  in  any  other  Nation.     And    truly, 
"  when  I  confider  that  our  Countrymen  are  none  of  the  Worll  natur'd, 
"  I  muft  confefs  I  marvel  much  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  fhould 
"  ufe  our  Children  as  we  do  our  Puppies;  take  one,  lay  it  in  the  lap, 
"  feed  it  with  every  good  bit,  and  drown  five :  nay  yet  worfe ;  for- 
"  afmuch  as  the  Puppies  are  once  drown'd,  whereas  the  Children  are 
"  left   perpetually  drowning.     Really,  my  Lords,  it  is  a  flinty  Cu- 
"  flom!  And  all  this  for  his  cruel  Ambition,  that  would  raife  himfelf 
"  a  Pillar,  a  golden  Pillar  for  his  Monument,  tho'  he  has  Children, 
"  his  own  reviving  Flefh,  and  a  kind  of  Immortality.     And  this  is 
"  that  Interefl  of  a  Family,  for  which  we  are  to  think  ill  of  a  Govern- 
"  ment  that  will  not  indure  it.     But    quiet  your  felves :  The  Land 
"  thro'  which  the  River  Nilus  wanders  in  one  flream,  is  barren ;  but 
**  where  it  parts  into  feven,  it  multiplies  its  fertile  fliores  by  diflribut- 
"  ing,  yet  keeping  and  improving  fuch  a  Propriety  and  Nutrition,  as 
"  is  a  prudent  Agrarian,  to  a  well  order'd  Common-wealth. 

"NOR  (to  come  to  the  fifth  Aflertion)  is  a  political  Body  render'd 

*'  any  fitter  for  Induftry,  by  having  one  gouty  and  another  wither'd 

*'  Leg,  than  a  natural.     It  tends   not    to  the  improvement  of  Mer- 

"  chandize  that  there  be  fome  who  have  no  need  of  their  Trading,  and 

"  others  that  are  not  able  to  follow  it.     If  Confinement  difcourages 

"  Induflry,  an  Eftate  in  Money   is   not  confin'd ;  and  left   Induftry 

"  fhould  want  whereupon  to  work,  Land  is   not  ingroft   or  entail'd 

"  upon  any  man,  but  remains  at  its  devotion.    I  wonder  whence  the 

*'  computation  can  arife,  that  this  fliould  difcourage  Induflry.     Two 

<'  thoufand  Pounds  a  year  a  man  may  enjoy  in  Oceana,  as  much  in 

"  Panopea.,  five  hundred  in  Marpcfia  :  There  be  other  Plantations,  and 

"  the  Common-wealth  will  have  more.     Who  knows  how  far  the 

"  Arms  of  our  Agrarian  may  extend  themfelves }  and  whether    he 

"  that  might  have  left  a  Pillar,  may  not   leave  a  Temple  of  many 

"  Pillars  to  his  more  pious  Memory  ?  Where  there  is  fome  meafure  ia 

"  Riches,  a  man  may  be  rich ;  but  if  you  will  have  them  to  be  in- 

*'   finite,  there  will  be  no  end  of  flarving  himfelf,  and  wanting  what  he 

"  has :  and  what  pains  does  fuch  a  one  take  to  be  poor !  Furthermore, 

"  if  a  man  flaall  think  that  there  may  be  an  Induftry  lefs  greafy,  or 

"  more  noble,  and  fo  caft  his  thoughts  upon  the  Common-wealth, 

"  he  will  have  leifure  for  her,  and  flie  Riches  and  Honours  for  him ; 

*'  his  Sweat  fliall  fmell  like  Alexander's.     My  Lord  Philau- 

*'  Tus  is  a  young  Man,   who  enjoying   his  ten   thoufand  Pounds  a 

"  year,  may  keep  a  noble  Houfe  in  the  old  way,  and  have  homely 

*'  Guefls ;  and  having  but  two,  by  the  means  propos'd,  may  take  the 

"  upper   hand  of  his  great  Ancellors  :  with  reverence  to  whom,  I 

*'  may  fay,  there  has  not  been  one  of  them  would  have  difputed  his 

'*  place 
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**  jplace  with  a  Roman  Conful,  My  Lord,  do  not  break  my  heart* 
"  the  Nobility  fhall  go  to  no  other  Plows  than  thofe  from  which  we 
"  call  our  Confuls.  But,  fays  he,  it  having  been  fo  with  Lacedemon 
"  that  neither  the  City  nor  the  Citizens  were  capable  of  increafe  a 
"  blow  was  given  by  that  Agrarian,  which  ruin'd  both.  And  what 
'«  are  we  concern'd  with  that  Agrarian,  or  that  blow,  while  our  Citi- 
"  zens  and  our  City  (and  that  by  our  Agrarian)  are  both  capable  of 
«'  increafe?  The  iS/>«r/^«,  ifhe  made  a  Conqueft,  had  not  Citizens  to 
"  hold  it ;  the  Oceaner  will  have  enow :  the  Spartan  could  have  no 
"  Trade,  the  Oceaner  may  have  all.  The  Agrarian  in  Lacofiia,  that 
"  it  might  bind  on  Knapfaks,  forbidding  all  other  Arts  but  that  of 
"  War,  could  not  make  an  Army  of  above  30000  Citizens,  The  Agra- 
"  rian  in  Ocea?ia  without  interniption  of  Traffic,  provides  us  in  the 
"  fifth  part  of  the  Youth  an  annual  fource  or  freflifpring  of  100,000, 
*'  befides  our  Provincial  Auxiliaries,  out  of  which  to  draw  marchino^ 
*'  Armies;  and  as  many  Elders,  not  feeble,  but  men  moft  of  them  in 
"  the  flower  of  their  Age,  and  in  Arms  for  the  defence  of  our  Ter- 
"  ritories.  The  Agrarian  in  Laconia  banifh'd  Money,  this  multiplies  it: 
"  That  allow'd  a  matter  of  twenty  or  thirty  Acres  to  a  man  ;  this 
*'  two  or  three  thoufand  :  There  is  no  comparifon  between  them. 
*'  And  yet  I  differ  fo  much  from  my  Lord,  or  his  Opinion  that  the 
"  Agrarian  was  the  ruin  oi  Lacedemon,  that  I  hold  it  no  lefs  than  de- 
"  monflrable  to  have  been  her  main  fupport.  For  if,  banifhing  all  other 
"  diveriions,  it  could  not  make  an  Army  of  above  30000 ;  then 
"  letting  in  all  other  diverfions,  it  muft  have  broken  that  Army. 
"  Wherefore  Lysander  bringing  in  the  golden  fpoils  of  Athens^ 
"  irrecoverably  ruin'd  that  Common-wealth ;  and  is  a  warning  to  us, 
"  than  in  giving  encouragement  to  Induftry,  we  alfo  remember,  that 
"  Covetoufnefs  is  the  root  of  all  Evil.  And  our  Agrarian  can  never  be 
"  the  caufe  of  thofe  Seditions  threaten'd  by  my  Lord,  but  is  the  pro- 
"  per  cure  of  them,  as  *  Lucan  notes  well  in  the  State  0I  Ro7ne  be- 
"  fore  the  Civil  Wars,  which  happen'd  thro'  the  want  of  fuch  an  An- 
"  tidote 

"  Why  then  are  we  miftaken,  as  if  we  intended  not  equal  advan- 
"  tages  in  our  Common-wealth  to  either  Sex,  becaufe  we  would  not 
"  have  Women's  Fortunes  confifl  in  that  mettal,  which  expofes  them 
"  to  Cutpurfes  ?  If  a  man  cuts  my  Purfe,  I  may  have  him  by  the  heels, 
"  or  by  the  neck  for  it ;  vvhereas  a  man  may  cut  a  woman's  purfe, 
"  and  have  her  for  his  pains  in  fetters.  How  brutifh,  and  much  more 
"  than  brutifti,  is  that  Common-wealth,  which  prefers  the  Earth  be- 
"  fore  the  fruits  of  her  Womb?  If  the  People  be  her  Treafure,  the 
"  flaffby  which  flie  is  fuftain'd  and  comforted,  with  what  Juflice  can 
"  Ihe  fufferthem,  by  whom  flie  is  molf  enrich'd,  to  be  for  thatcaufc 
"  the  moft  empoverifli'd  ?  And  yet  we  fee  the  Gifts  of  God,  and  the 
"  Bounties  of  Heaven  in  fruitful  Families,  thro'  this  wretched  cuftom 
"  of  marrying  for  Money,  become  their  infupportable  grief  and  pover- 
<'  ty.  Nor  falls  this  fo  heavy  upon  the  lower  fort,  being  better  able 
*'*  to  fliift  for  themfelves,  as  upon  the  Nobility  or  Gentry,  For  what 
*'  avails  it  in  this  cafe,  from  whence  their  Veins  have  deriv'd  rheir 
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"  Blood ;  while  they  fhall  fee  the  Tallow  of  a  Chandler  fooner  convert-^ 
"  ed  into  that  Beauty  which  is  requir'd  in  a  Bride?  I  appeal,  whether 
"  my  Lord  Philautus  or  my  felf  be  the  Advocate  of  Nobility; 
"  againft  which  in  the  cafe  propos'd  by  me,   there  would  be  nothing 
"  to  hold  the  balance.     And  why  is  a  Woman,  if  fhe  may  have  but 
•'  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  undone?  If  flie  be  unmarry'd,  what  Noble- 
"  man  allows  his  Daughter  in  that  cafe  a  greater  Revenue,   than  fo 
"  much  Money  may  command  ?  And  if  {he  marry,  no  Nobleman  can 
"  give  his  Daughter  a  greater  portion  than  Ihe  has.     Who  is  hurt  in 
"  this  cafe?  nay,  who  is  not  benefited?  If  the  Agrarian  gives  us  the 
"  fweat  of  our  brows  without  diminution ;    if  it  prepares  our  Ta- 
"  ble,  if  it  makes  our  Cup  to  overflow ;  and  above  all  this,  in  pro- 
"  viding  for   our  Children,  anoints  our  Heads  with  that  Oil  which 
"  takes  away  the  greateft  of  wordly  cares ;  what  man,  that  is  not  be- 
"  fotted  with  a  Covetoufnefs  as  vain  as  endlefs,  can  imagine  luch  a 
"  Conftitution  to  be  his  Poverty  ?  feeing  where  no  woman  can  be  con- 
*'  fiderable  for  her  portion,  no  portion  will  be  confiderable  with  a  wo- 
"  man;  and  fo  his  Children  will  not  only  find  better  preferments  with- 
*'  out  his  Brokage,  but  more  freedom  of  their  own  Affedions.     We 
"  are  wonderful  levere  in  Laws,  that  they  fliall  not  marry  without  our 
"  confent ;  as  if  it  were  care  and  tendernefs  over  them  :  But  is  it  not, 
"  left  we  fliould  not  have  the  other  thoufand  Pounds  with  this  Son,  or 
"  the  other  hundred  Pounds  a  year  more  in  Jointure  for  that  Daugh- 
"  ter?  Thefe,  when  we  are  croft  in  them,  are  the  Sins  for  which  we 
"  water  our  couch  with  tears,  but  not  of  Penitence;  feeing  whereas  it 
"  is  a  mifchief  beyond  any  that  we  can  do  to  our  Enemies,  we  perfift 
"  to  make  nothing  of  breaking  the  Affedlion  of  our  Children,     But 
"  there  is  in  this  Agrarian  a  Homage  to  pure  and  fpotlefs  Love,  the  con- 
•'  fequence  whereof  I  will  not  give  for  all  your  Romances.  An  Alder- 
"  man  makes  not  his  Daughter  a  Countefs  till  he  has  given  her  20000  /. 
*'  nor  a  Romance  a  confiderable  Miftrefs  till  (he  be  a  Princefs;  thefe  are 
"  Characters  of  baftard  Love.     But  if  our  Agrarian  excludes  Ambi- 
"  tion  and  Covetoufnefs,  we  fliall  at  length  have  the  care  of  our  own 
"  breed,  in  which  we  have  been  curious  as  to  our  Dogs  and  Hor- 
"  fes.     The  Marriage -Bed  will  be  truly  legitimate,  and  the  Race  of 
"  the  Common- wealth  not  fpurious. 

"  BUT  (itnpar  magnanimis  aujis,  hnparque  dolori)  I  am  hurl'd  from 
"  all  my  hopes  by  my  Lords  laft  aflertion  of  Impoflibility,  that  the 
*'  Root  from  whence  we  imagine  thefe  Fruits,  ihould  be  planted  or 
"  thrive  in  this  Soil.  And  why?  becaufe  of  the  mixture  ofEftates,  and 
*'  variety  of  Tenures.     Neverthelefs,  there  is  yet  extant  in  the  Exche- 
"  quer2S\.  old  Survey  of  the  whole  Nation  ;  wherefore  fuch  a  thing  is 
"  not  impoflible.     Now  if  a  new  Survey  were  taken  at  the  prefent 
*'  rates,  and  the  Law  made,  that  no  man  fliould  hold  hereafter  above 
"  fo  much  Land  as  is  valu'd  therein  at  2000  /.  a  year,  it  would  amount 
"  to  a  good  andfufficient  Agrarian.  It  is  true,  that  there  would  remain 
"  fome  difficulty  in  the  different  kind  of  Rents,  and  that  it  is  a  matter 
"  requiring  not  only   more  leifure   than  we  have,  but  an    Authority 
"  which  may  be  better  able  to  bow  men  to  a  more  general  Confent, 
"  than  is  to  be  wrought  out  of  them  by  fuch  as  are  in  our  capacity. 
"  Wherefore,  as  to  the  manner,   it  is  neceflary  that  we  refer  it  to  the 
"  Parliament;  but  as  to  the  matter,  they  cannot  otherwife  fix  their 
"  Government  upon  the  right  Balance. 
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"  I  SHALL  conclude  with  a  few  words  to  fome  parts  of  the 

"  Order,  which  my  Lord  has  omitted.     As  firft  to  the  Confequences 

*'  of  the  Agrarian  to  be  fettled  in  Marpefia,  which  irreparably  breaks 

"  the  Ariftocracy  of  that  Nation  >  being  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  ftanding 

"  it  is  not  poffible  that  you  fhould  govern.  For  while  the  People  of  that 

"  Country  are  little  better  than  the  Cattle  of  the  Nobility,  you  mull 

"  not  wonder  if  according  as  thefe  can  make  their  Markets  \Yith  fo- 

"  reign  Princes,  you  find  thofe  to  be  driven  upon  your  Grounds.  And 

"  if  you  be  fo  tender,  now  you  have  it  in  your  Power,  as  not  to  hold 

"  a  hand  upon  them  that  may  prevent  the  flaughter  which  mufl  other- 

"  wife  enfue  in  like  cafes,  the  Blood  will  lie  at  your  door.    But  in  hold- 

"  ing  fuch  a  hand  upon  them,  you  may  fettle  the  Agrarian ;  and  in 

"  fettling  the  Agrarian,  you  give  that  People  not  only  Liberty,  but 

"  Lands ;  which  makes  your  Protedtion  neceffary  to  their  Security ; 

"  and  their  Contribution  due  to  your  Protection,  as  to  their  own  Safety. 

"FOR  the  Agrarian  of  Panopea,  it  allowing  fuch  proportions  of 

"  fo  good  Land,  men  that  conceive  themfelves  flraitned  by  this  in 

"  Oceana,  will  begin  there  to  let  themfelves  forth,  where  every  Citi- 

"  zen  will  in  time  have  his  Villa.    And  there  is  no  queftion,  but  the 

"  improvement  of  that  Country  by  this  means  mufl  be  far  greater  than 

"  it  has  been  in  the  beft  of  former  times. 

"  I  HA  V  E  no  more  to  fay,  but  that  in  thofe  antient  and  heroic 
"  Ages  (when  men  thought  that  to  be  neceffary  which  was  virtuous) 
"  the  Nobility  o'i  Athem  having  the  People  fo  much  engag'd  in  their  : 

"  debt,  that  there  remain'd  no  other  queftion  among  thefe,  than 
"  v/hich  of  thofe  fliould  be  King,  no  fooner  heard  Solon  ipeak 
"  than  they  quitted  their  Debts,  and  reftor'd  the  Common-wealth; 
"  which  ever  after  held  a  folemn  and  annual  Feaft  call'd  ih.t  SifaBhia 
"  or  Recijion,  m  memory  of  that  Adiion.  Nor  is  this  example  the 
"  Phcenix;  for  at  the  inllitution  by  Lycurgus,  the  Nobility  having 
"  Eftates  (as  ours  here)  in  the  Lands  of  Laconia,  upon  no  ether  va- 
"  luable  confideration  than  the  Common- wealth  propos'd  by  him, 
"  threw  them  up  to  be  parcel'd  by  his  Agrarian.  But  now  when  no 
"  man  is  defir'd  to  throw  up  a  farthing  of  his  Money,  or  a  fhovel  full 
"  of  his  Earth,  and  that  all  we  can  do  is  but  to  make  a  virtue  of  ne- 
"  cefTity ;  we  are  difputing  whether  we  fhould  have  Peace  or  War : 
"  For  Peace  you  cannot  have  without  fbme  Government,  nor  any 
"  Government  without  the  proper  Balance.  Wherefore  if  you  will 
"  not  fix  this  which  you  have,  the  reft  is  Blood,  for  without  Blood 
"  you  can  bring  in  no  other. 

B  Y  thefe  Speeches  made  at  the  Inftitution  of  the  Agrarian,  you 
may  perceive  what  were  the  Grounds  of  it.     The  next  is 

T  H  E  fourteenth  ORDER,  conftituting  the  Ballot  of  Venice,  as   14.  Order, 
it  is  fitted  by   feveral  Alterations,  and  appointed  to  every  Aflembly, 
to  be  the  conftant  and  only  way  of  giving  fuffrage  in  this  Common- 
wcaltli,  according  to  the  following  Scheme. 
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I  SHALL  endeavour  by  the  preceding  Figure  to  demonftrate 
the  Manner  of  tht  F  E  N  E  T  I A  N  B  A  LL  O  T  U  thingas 
difficult  in  dilcourfe  or  writing,  as  facile  in  pracflice)  according  to  the 
ufe  of  it  in  Oceana.  The  whole  Figure  reprcfents  the  Senate,  contain- 
ing, as  to  the  Houfe  or  form  of  fitting,  a  fquare  and  a  half/  the  Tri- 
bunal at  the  upper  end  being  afcended  by  four  fleps.  On  the  upper- 
moft  ofthefe  fit  the  Magiftrates  that  conllitute  the  Signory  of  the 
Common-wealth,  that  is  to  fay,  A  theStrategus;  B  the  Orator;  Cthe 
three  Commiffioners  of  the  Great  Seal ;  D  the  three  Commiffioners  of 
the  Treafury,  whereof  one,  E,  exercifes  for  the  prefent  the  Office  of 
a  Cenfor  at  the  middle  Urn  F. 

T  O  the  two  upper  fteps  of  the  Tribunal  anfwer  G  G.  G  G.  the  two 
long  Benches  next  the  Wall  on  each  fide  of  the  Houfe ;  the  outward- 
moft  of  which  are  equal  in  height  to  the  uppermoft  ftep,  and  the  in- 
nermoll  equal  in  height  to  the  next.  Of  thefe  four  Benches  confifls  the 
firft  Seat ;  as  the  fecond  Seat  confifls  inlike  manner  of  thofe  four  Ben- 
ches H  H.  H  H.  which  being  next  the  Floor,  are  equal  in  height  to  the 
two  nethermoft  fleps  of  the  Throne.  So  the.  whole  Hoiije  is  dijiribnted 
into  two  Seats,  each  confifling  of  four  Benches. 

THIS  diftribution  caufes  not  only  the  greater  conveniency,  as  will 
be  (hewn,  to  the  Senators  in  the  excrcife  of  their  Fundion  at  the  Bal- 
lot, but  a  greater  grace  to  the  afped:  ot  the  SeTiate.  In  the  middle 
of  the  outward  Benches  ftand  I.  I,  the  chairs  of  the  Cenfors  thofe 
being  their  ordinary  places,  tho'  upon  occafion  of  the  Ballot  they  de- 
fcend,  and  fit  v/here  they  are  iliewn  by  K.  K.  at  each  of  the  outward 
Urns  L.  L.  Thofe  M.  M.  that  fit  with  their  Tables,  and  the  Bowls 
N.  N.  before  them,  upon  the  half  fpace  or  fecond  ftep  of  the  Tribunal 
from  the  floor,  are  the  Clerks  or  Secretaries  of  the  Houfe.  Upon  the 
fhort  Seats  O.  O.  on  the  floor  (which  fhould  have  been  reprefented  by 
Woolfacks)  fit  P  the  two  Tribunes  of  the  Horfe ;  Qjhe  two  Tribunes 
of  the  Foot;  and  R  R.  R  R.  the  Judges :  all  which  Magiftrates  are 
Affiftants,  but  have  no  fuffi-age.  This  pofture  of  the  Senate  coniider'd 
the  Ballot  is  perform'd  as  follows. 

FIRST,  whereas  the  gold  Balls  are  of  feveral  futes,  and  according- 
ly mark'd  with  feveral  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  a  Secretary  prefents 
a  little  Urn  (wherein  there  is  one  Ball  of  every  fute  or  mark)  to  the 
Strategus  and  the  Orator ;  and  look  what  Letter  the  Strategus  draws 
the  fime  and  no  other  is  to  be  us'd  for  that  time  in  the  middle  Urn  Fj 
the  like  for  the  Letter  drawn  by  the  Orator  is  to  be  obferv'd  for  the 
fide  Urns  L.  L.  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  Strategus  drew  a  Ball  with  an  A, 
all  the  gold  Balls  in  the  middle  Urn  for  that  day  are  mark'd  with  the 
Letter  A ;  and  if  the  Orator  drew  a  B,  all  the  gold  Balls  in  the  fide 
Urn  for  that  day  are  mark'd  with  the  Letter  B :  which  done  immediate- 
ly before  the  Ballot,  and  fo  the  Letter  unknown  to  the  Ballotants, 
they  can  ufe  no  fraud  or  jugling ;  otherwife  a  man  might  carry  a 
gold  Ball  in  his  hand,  and  feem  to  have  drawn  it  out  of  an  Urn. 
He  that  draws  a  gold  Ball  at  any  Urn,  delivers  it  to  fhe  Cenfor  or  M- 
feflTor  of  that  Urn,  who  views  the  Charader,  and  allows  accordingly 
of  his  Lot. 

THE  Strategus  and  the  Orator  having  drawn  for  the  Letters,  the 
Urns  are  prepar'd  accordingly  by  one  of  the  Commiffioners  and  the 
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two  Cenfors.  The  preparation  of  the  Urns  is  after  this  manner.  If 
the  Senate  be  to  eledl,  for  example,  the  Lift  cali'd  the  Tropic  of  Magi- 
flrates^  which  is  this ; 

1.  The  Lord  STRATEGXJS; 

2.  The  Lord  ORATOR  ; 

3.  The  third  COMMISSIONER  of  the  Great  Seal -y 

4.  The  third  COMMISSIONER  of  the  Treafury  ; 

5.  The  Jirjl  CENSOR; 

6.  The Jecond  C E  N S  O  R  -, 

This  Lift  or  Schedule  confifts  of  fix  Magiftracies,  and  to  every 
Magiftracy  there  are  to  be  four  Competitors,  that  is,  in  all  four  and 
twenty  Competitors  propos'd  to  the  Houfe.  They  that  are  to  propofe 
the  Competitors  are  cali'd  Electors,  and  no  Eleftor  can  propofe  above 
one  Competitor :  wherefore  for  the  propofing  of  four  and  twenty  Com- 
petitors you  muft  have  four  and  twenty  Eledlors ;  and  wJiereas  the 
Ballot  confifts  of  a  Lot  and  of  a  Suffrage,  the  Lot  is  for  no  other 
ufe  than  for  the  defignation  of  Eledtors ;  and  he  that  draws  a  gold 
Ball  at  the  middle  Urn  is  an  Eleftor.  Now.  as  to  have  four  and 
twenty  Competitors  propos'd,  you  muft  have  four  and  twenty 
Eleftors  made  ;  fo  to  have  four  and  twenty  Eledlors  made  by 
lot,  you  muft  have  four  and  twenty  gold  Balls  in  the  middle  Urn  j 
and  thefe  (becaufe  otherwife  it  would  be  no  Lot)  mix'd  with  a  com- 
petent number  of  Blanks,  or  filver  Balls.  Wherefore  to  the  four  and 
twenty  gold  Balls  caft  fix  and  twenty  filvcr  ones,  and  thofe  (reckoning 
the  Blanks  with  the  Prizes)  make  fifty  Balls  in  the  middle  Urn.  This 
done  (becaufe  no  man  can  come  to  the  middle  Urn  that  has  not  firft 
drawn  a  gold  Ball  atone  of  the  fide  Urns)  and  to  be  fure  that  the  Pri- 
•  zes  or  gold  Balls  in  this  Urn  be  all  drawn,  there  muft  come  to  it  fifty 
perfons:  therefore  there  muft  be  in  each  of  the  fide  LTrns  five  and  twen- 
ty gold  Balls,  which  in  both  come  to  fifty ;  aad  to  the  end  that  every 
Senator  may  have  his  Lot,  the  gold  Balls  in  the  fide  Urns  are  to  be 
made  up  with  Blanks  equal  to  the  number  of  the  Ballotans  at  cither 
Urn:  for  example,  the  Houfe  confifting  of  300  Senators,  there  muft 
be  in  each  of  the  fide  Urns  125  Blanks  and  25  Prizes,  which  come  in 
both  the  fide  Urns  to  300  Balls.  This  is  the  whole  Myftery  of  pre- 
paring the  Urns,  which  the  Cenfors  having  skill  to  do  accordingly, 
the  reft  of  the  Ballot,  whether  the  parties  balloting  underftand  it  or  no, 
muft  of  neceffary  confequence  come  right;  and  they  can  neither  be  out 
nor  fall  into  any  confufion  in  the  cxercife  of  this  Art. 

BUT  the  Ballot,  as  I  faid,  is  of  two  parts,  Lot  and  Suff'rage, 
or  the  Propojition  and  Refult.  The  Lot  determines  who  ftiall  propofe 
the  Competitors  ;  and  the  Refult  of  the  Senate,  which  of  the  Corn- 
petitors  fhall  be  the  Magiftrates.  The  whole,  to  begin  with  the  Lot, 
proceeds  in  this  manner. 

The  firft  Secretary  with  an  audible  Voice  reads  firft  the  Lift  of 
the  Magiftrates  to  be  chofen  for  the  day ;  then  the  Oath  for  fair  Eledli- 
on,  at  which  the  Senators  hold  up  their  hands ;  which  done  another 
Secretary  prefents  a  little  Urn  to  the  Strategus,  in  which  are  four  Balls, 
each  of  them  having  one  of  thefe  four  Infcriptions :  FIRST  SEAT 
AT  THE  UPPER  END.  FIRST  SEAT  AT  THE 
LOWER  END.    SECOND    SEAT  AT  THE  UPPER 

END. 
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END.     SECOND   SEAT  AT  THE   LOJVER    END. 

and  look  which  of  them  the  Strategus  draws,  the  Secretary  pronoun- 
cing the  Infcription  with  a  loud  Voice,  the  Seat  fo  call'd  comes  ac- 
cording;! v  to  the  Urns:  this  in  the  Figure  is  the  6"  £  CO  ND  SEAT 
AT  THE  UPPER  END.  The  manner  of  their  coming  to  the 
fide  Urns  is  in  double  Files,  there  being  two  holes  in  the  cover  of  each 
fide  Urn,  by  which  means  two  may  draw  at  once.  TJie  Senators 
therefore  SS.  SS  are  coming  from  the  upper  end  of  their  Seats  HH.  HH 
to  the  fide  Urns  L.  L.  The  Senators  TT.  T.  are  drawing.  The 
Senator  V  has  drawn  a  gold  Ball  at  his  fide  Urn,  and  is  going  to  the 
middle  Urn  F,  where  the  Senator  W  having  done  the  like  at  the  other 
fide  Urn,  is  already  drawing.  But  the  Senators  XX.  XX  havinp- 
drawn  Blanks  at  their  ilde  Urns,  and  thrown  them  into  the  Bowls 
Y.  Y.  {landing  at  the  feet  of  the  Urns,  are  marching  by  the  lower  end 
into  their  Seats  again  ;  the  Senator  a  having  done  the  like  -at  the  middle 
Urn,  is  alfo  throwing  his  blank  into  the  Bowl  /?,  and  marching  to  his 
Seat  again :  for  a  man  by  a  prize  at  a  fide  Urn  gains  no  more  than 
right  to  come  to  the  middle  Urn,  where  if  he  draws  a  blank,  his  For- 
tune at  the  fide  Urn  comes  to  nothing  at  all ;  wherefore  he  alfo  returns 
to  his  place.  But  the  Senator  c  has  had  a  Prize  at  the  middle  Urn, 
where  the  Commiflioner  having  viewed  his  Ball,  and  found  the  mark 
to  be  right,  he  marches  up  the  fteps  to  the  Seat  of  the  Eledrors,  which 
is  the  form  d  fet  crofs  the  Tribunal,  where  he  places  himfelf  according 
as  he  was  drawn  with  the  other  Electors  e  e  e  drawn  before  him. 
Thefe  are  not  to  look  back,  but  fit  with  their  Faces  towards  the  Sig- 
nory  or  State,  till  their  number  amount  to  that  of  the  Magiftrates  to 
be  that  day  chofen,  which  for  the  prefent,  as  was  fliewn,  are  fix; 
wherefore  fix  Electors  being  made,  they  are  reckon'd  according  as 
they  were  drawn :  Firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  in  their 
Order ;  and  the  firft  fix  that  are  chofen  are  the  FIRST  ORDER 
OF  ELECTORS. 

THEJirJl  Ordej-  of  ElcBors  being  made,  are  conduced  by  a  Se- 
cretary, with  a  copy  of  the  Lift  to  be  chofen,  out  of  the  Senate,  and 
into  a  Committee  or  Council-Chamber,  being  neither  fufFer'd  by  the 
way,  nor  in  their  room  (till  the  Ballot  be  ended)  to  have  conference 
with  any  but  themfelves ;  wherefore  the  Secretary,  having  given  them 
their  Oath  that  they  fhall  make  Eledlion  according  to  the  Law  and 
their  Confcience,  delivers  them  the  Lift,  and  feats  himfelf,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Table  with  his  Pen  and  Paper,  while  another  Secre- 
tary keeps  the  Door. 

B  Y  fuch  time  as  the  firft  Order  of  Eleiftors  are  thus  feated,  the 
fecond  Order  of  Eleftors  is  drawn,  who  with  a  fecond  Copy  of  the 
fame  Lift  are  conducted  into  another  Committee-chamber,  by  other 
Secretaries  performing  the  fame  Office  with  the  former. 

THE  like  exadlly  is  done  by  the  third  and  by  the  fourth  Orders 
(or  Harjcis,  as  the  VeJietians  call  them)  of  Eleftors;  by  which 
means  you  have  the  four  and  twenty  Eledlors  divided  according  to 
the  four  Copies  of  the  fame  Lift,  by  fix,  into  four  Hands  or  Or- 
ders; and  every  one  of  thefe  Orders  names  one  Competitor  to 
every  Magiftracy  in  the  Lift ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  firft  Eledlor 
names  to  the  firft  Magiftracy,  the  fecond  Eleftor  to  the  fecond  Magi- 
ftracy, and  fo  forth.  But  tho'  the  Eleftors,  as  has  been  fhewn,  are 
chofen  by  mere  lot,  yet  the  Competitors  by  them  nam'd  are  not  cho- 
fen 
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Ten  by  any  Lot,  but  by  the  Suffrage  of  the  whole  Order:  For  exam- 
ple ;  The  firfl  Eledor  in  the  firfl  Order  propofes  a  Name  to  be  Strate- 
gus,  which  Name  is  balloted  by  himfelt  and  the  other  five  Eleftors ; 
and  if  the  Name  fo  balloted  attain  not  to  above  half  the  Suffrages,  it  is 
laid  afide,  and  the  firft  Eled:or  names  another  to  the  fame  Magiflracy ; 
and  fo  in  cafe  this  alfo  fails,  another,  till  one  he   has  nam'd,  whe- 
ther it  be  himfelf,  or  fome  other,  has  attain'd   to   above  half  the 
Suffrages  in  the  affirmative;  and  the  name  fo  attaining  to  above  half 
the  Suffrages  in  the  Affirmative  is  written  to  the  firft  Magiflracy  in  the 
Lift  by  the  Secretary ;  which  being  done,  the  fecond  Eleftor  of  the 
firfl  Order  names  to  the  fecond  Magiflracy  till  one  of  his  nomination 
be  chofen  to  the  fame.     The  like  is  done  by  the  refl  of  the  Eleftors 
of  the  firfl  Order,  till  one  Competitor  be  chofen,  and  written  to  every 
Magiflracy  in  their  Lift.     Now  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  Orders 
of  Electors  doing  exadlly  after  the  fame  manner,  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
one  Competitor  to  every  Magiflracy  being  chofen  in  each  Order,  there 
be  in  all  four  Competitors  chofen  to  every  Magiflracy. 

I F  any  Controverfy  arifes  in  an  Order  of  Eleftors,  one  of  the  Cen- 
fors  (thefe  being  at  this  game  the  Groomporters)  is  advertis'd  by  the 
Secretary,  who  brings  him  in,  and  the  Eleftors  difputing  are  bound  to 
acquiefce  in  his  Sentence,  For  which  caufe  it  is  that  the  Cenfors  do 
not  ballot  at  the  Urns ;  the  Signory  alfb  abflains,  lefl  it  fhould  deform 
the  Houfe :  wherefore  the  Blanks  in  the  fide  Urns  are  by  fo  many 
the  fewer.  And  fo  much  for  the  Lot,  which  is  of  the  greater  Art 
but  lefb  Confequence,  becaufe  it  concerns  Propofition  only :  But  all 
(except  the  Tribunes  and  the  Judges,  which  being  but  Affiflants  have 
no  Suf?i-age)  are  to  ballot  at  the  Refult,  to  which  I  now  come. 

THE  four  Orders  of  Eleftors  having  perfedled  their  Lifls,  the  face 
of  the  Houfe  is  chang'd:  for  the  Urns  are  taken  away,  and  every  Se- 
nator and  Magiftrate  is  feated  in  his  proper  place,  faving  the  Eledlors, 
who,  having  given  their  Suffrages  already,  may  not  flir  out  of  their 
chambers,  till  the  Houfe  have  given  theirs,  and  the  refl  of  the  Ballot 
be  perform'd ;  which  follows  in  this  manner. 

THE  four  Lifts  being  prefented  by  the  Secretaries  of  each  Coun- 
cil of  Eledtors  to  the  Signory,  are  firft  read,  according  to  their  Order, 
to  the  Houfe  with  an  audible  Voice ;  and  then  the  Competitors  are 
put  to  the  Ballot  or  Suffrage  of  the  whole  Senate  in  this  manner : 
A.  A.  nam'd  to  be  Strategus  in  the  firft  Order ;  whereupon  eight  Bal- 
lotins  or  Pages,  fuch  as  are  exprefs'd  by  the  Figures  f.f.  take  eight  of 
the  Boxes  reprefented,  tho'  rudely,  by  tlie  Figures  g.  g.  and  go  four 
on  the  one,  and  four  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  that  is,  one  to 
every  Bench,  finging  A.  A.  Jiam'd  to  be  the  Strategus  m  the  firjl  Order  : 
and  every  Magiftrate  and  Senator  (beginning  by  the  Strategus  and  the 
Orator  firft)  holds  up  a  little  Pellet  of  Linen,  as  the  Box  pafles,  be- 
tween his  Finger  and  his  Thumb,  that  men  may  fee  he  has  but  one, 
and  then  puts  it  into  the  fame.  The  Box  confifling  in  the  inner  part 
of  two  Boxes,  being  painted  on  the  outfide  white  and  green,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  the  Affirmative  from  the  Negative  fide,  is  fo  made,  that 
when  your  Hand  is  in  it,  no  man  can  fee  to  which  of  the  fides  you 
put  the  Suffrage,  nor  hear  to  which  it  falls,  becaufe  the  Pellet  being 
Linen,  makes  no  noife.  The  Strategus  and  the  Orator  having  begun, 
all  the  reft  do  the  like. 

THE 
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THE  Ballotins  liaving  thus  gather'd  the  Suffrages,  brino-  them 
before  the  Signory,  in  whofe  prefence  the  outward  Boxes  being  open'd, 
they  take  out  the  inner  Boxes,  whereof  the  Affirmative  is  white  and 
the  Negative  green,  and  pour  the  white  into  the  Bowl  N  on  the  riaht 
hand,  which  is  white  alfo,  and  the  green  into  the  Bowl  N  on  the  left 
which  is  alfo  green,  Thefe  Bowls  or  Bafons  (better  reprefented  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Figure  by  h.  /.)  being  upon  this  occafion  fet  before 
the  Tables  of  the  Secretaries  at  the  upper  end  N.  N.  the  white  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  green  on  the  left,  the  Secretaries  on  each  fide  num- 
ber the  Balls :  by  which  if  they  find  that  the  Affirmatives  amount  not 
to  above  one  half,  they  write  not  the  Name  that  was  balloted ;  but  if 
they  amount  to  above  one  half,  they  write  it,  adding  the  number  of 
above  half  the  Suffrages  to  which  it  attain'd.  The  firft  name  being; 
written,  or  laid  aiide,  the  next  that  is  put  is  B.  B.  nam'd  to  be  Strategus 
in  the  fecond  Order;  the  third  C  C.  nam'd  to  be  Strategus  in  the  third 
Order ;  the  fourth  D,  D.  nam'd  to  be  Strategus  in  the  fourth  Order ; 
and  he  of  thefe  four  Competitors  that  has  moft  above  half  in  the  Affir- 
mative, is  the  Magiftrate ;  or  if  none  of  them  attain  to  above  half^ 
the  nomination  for  that  Magiftracy  is  to  be  repeated  by  fuch  new 
Electors  as  fliall  be  chofen  at  the  next  Ballot.  And  fo,  as  is  exemplify'd 
in  the  firft  Magiflracy,  proceeds  the  Ballot  of  the  refl ;  firfl  in  the 
larft,  then  in  the  fecond,  and  fo  in  the  third  and  fourth  Orders. 

NOW  whereas  it  may  happen  that  A.  A.  (for  example)  being  nam'd 
Strategus  in  the  firft  Order,  may  alfo  be  nam'd  to  the  fame  or  fome  one 
or  more  other  Magiftracies  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  Orders  ;  his  name 
is  firft  balloted  where  it  is  firft  written,  that  is,  to  the  more  worthy 
Magiftracy,  whereof  if  he  miffes,  he  is  balloted  as  it  comes  in  courfe  for 
the  next,  and  fo  for  the  reft,  if  he  miffes  of  that,  as  often  as  he  is  nam'd. 

AND  becaufe  to  be  nam'd  twice,  or  oftner,  whether  to  the  fame 
or  fome  other  Magiftracy,  is  the  ftronger  recommendation ;  the  note 
muft  not  fail  to  be  given  upon  the  name,  at  the  propofition,  in  this  man- 
ner; A.  A.  Jiatn'd  to  be  Strategus  in  thejirj},  and  iti  the  fecond  Order :  or 
A.  A  namd  to  be  Strategus  in  the  fir jl  and  the  third;  in  the  f.rfi  and  the 
fourth^  &c.  But  if  he  be  nam'd  to  the  fame  Magiftracy  in  the  firft,  fe- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  Orders,  he  can  have  no  Competitor ;  wherefore 
attaining  to  above  half  the  Suffrages,  he  is  the  Magiftrate.  Or  thus : 
A.  A.  nanidto  be  Strategus  in  the  firft  ^  to  be  Cenfor  in  the  fecond,  to  be  Ora- 
tor in  the  third,  and  to  be  Commifjioner  of  the  Seal  in  the  fourth  Order, 
or  the  like  in  more  or  fewer  Orders :  In  which  cafes  if  he  miffes  of  the 
firft  Magiftracy,  he  is  ballotted  to  the  fecond ;  if  he  mifles  of  the  fe- 
cond,  to  the  third  ;  and  if  he  miffes  of  the  third,  to  the  fourth. 

THE  Ballot  not  finifli'd  before  Sun  fet,  tho' the  Eledlion  of  the 
Magiftrates  already  chofen  be  good,  voids  the  Eled:ion  of  fuch  Com- 
petitors as  being  chofen  are  not  yet  furnifl^'d  with  Magiftracies,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  nam'd  (for  this  is  no  Jugling  Box,  but  an  Art 
that  muft  fee  the  Sun)  and  the  Ballot  for  the  remaining  Magiftracies 
is  to  be  repeated  the  next  day  by  new  Orders  of  Eled:ors,  and  fuch 
Competitors  as  by  them  fliall  be  eledted.  And  fo  in  the  like  manner, , 
if  of  all  the  names  propos'd  to  the  fame  Magiftracy,  no  one  of  them 
attains  to  above  half  the  Suffrages  in  the  Affirmative. 

THE  Senatorian  Ballot  of  Oceana  being  thus  defcrib'd,  thofe  of  the 
Parifli,  of  the  Hundred,  and  of  the  Tribe,  being  fo  little  different, 
that  in  this  they  are  all  contain'd,  and  by  this  may  be  eafily  underftood, 

H  h  are 
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are  yet  fully  defcrib'd,  and  made  plain  enough  before  in  the  5/^,  dth, 
yth,  Sfb,  gthy  and  loth  Orders. 

THIS  therefore  is  the  general  Order,  whence  thofe  branches  of  the 
Ballot,  fome  whereof  you  have  already  feen,  are  deriv'd ;  which,  with 
thofe  that  follow,  were  all  read  and  debated  in  this  place  at  the  Infli- 
tution.  When  my  Lord  Epimonus  De  Garrula,  being  one  of 
the  Counfellors,  and  having  no  farther  patience  (tho'  the  Rules  were 
compos'd  by  the  Agent  of  this  Common- wealth,  refiding  for  that  pur- 
pofe  at  Veiiice)  than  to  hear  the  diredfion  for  the  Parilhes,  flood  up 
and  made  way  for  himfelf  in  this  manner. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Highnefs,  my  Lord  Archoi^. 

"  T  T  N  D  E  R  correftion  of  Mr.  Peregrin  Spy,  our  very  learn- 
"    \^    ed  Agent  and  Intelligencer,   I  have  feen  the  World  a  little, 
"  Venice,  and  (as  Gentlemen  are  permitted  to  do)  the  Great  Coun- 
"  cil  balloting.  And  truly  I  mufl  needs  fay,  that  it  is  for  a  dumb  fhew 
"  the  goodlieft  that  I  ever  beheld  with  my  eyes.  You  fliould  have  fome 
"  would  take  it  ill,  as  if  the  noble  Venetiam  thought  themfelves  too 
"  good  to  fpeak  to  ftrangers,  but  they  obferv'd  them  not  fo  narrowly. 
"  The  truth  is,   they  have  nothing  to   fay  to  their  Acquaintance;  or 
"  Men  that  are  in  Council  fure  would  have  Tongues:  For  a  Council, 
"  and  not  a  word  fpoken  in  it,  is  a  contradiftion.  But  there  is  fuch  a 
"  pudder  with  their  marching  and  countermarching,  as,  tho'  never  a 
"  one  of  them  draw  a  Sword,  you  would  think  they  were  training;  . 
"  which  till  I  found  that  they  did  it  only  to  entertain  ftrangers,  I  came 
"  from  among  them  as  wife  as  I  went  thither.  But  in  the  Parliament 
"  of  Oceana  you  had  no  Balls,  nor  Dancing,  but  fober  Converfation ; 
"  a  man   might  know  and  be  known,  fhew  his  parts,  and  improve 
"  'em.     And  now  if  you  take  the  advice  of  this  fame  fellow,  you  will 
"  fpoil  all  with  his  whimfies.     Mr.  Speaker,  —  Cry  you  mercy,  my 
"  Lord  Archon,  I  mean;   Set    the  wifeft  man  of  your  Houfe  in 
"  the  Great  Council  of  Venice,  and  you  will  not  know  him  from  a 
"  fool.    Whereas  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  flat  and  dull  fel- 
"  lows  in  the  judgment  of  all  fuch  as  us'd  to  keep  company  with  them 
"  before,  upon  eledtion  into  our  Houfc,  have  imniediately  chitted  like 
*'  Barley  in  the  fat,  where  it  acquires  a  new  Spirit,  and  flow'd  forth  in- 
"  to  Language,  that  I  am  as  confident  as  I  am  here,  if  there  were  not 
"  fuch  as  delight  to  abufe  us,  is  far  better  than  Tully's;  Or,  let  any 
"  body  but  tranflate  one  of  his  Orations,  and  fpeak  it  in  the  Houfe, 
"  and  fee  if  every  body  do  not  laugh  at  him.   This  is  a  great  matter, 
"  Mr.  Speaker;  they  do  not  cant  it  with  your  Book  learning,  your  Orbs, 
"  your  Centers,  your  prime  Magnitudes,  and  your  Nebulones,  things 
"  I  profefs  that  would  make  a  fober  man  run  Ifark  mad  to  hear  'em ; 
"  while  we,  who  fhould  be  confidering  the  Honour  of  our  Countr)% 
"  and  that  it  goes  now  or  never  upon  our  hand,  whether  it  fliall  be  ri- 
"  diculous  to  all  the  World,  are  going  to  Nineholes,  or  trow  Madam 
"  for  our  bufinefs,  like  your  dumb  Venetian,  whom  this   fame  Sir 
"  Politic  your  Refident,  that  never  faw  him  do  any  thing  but 
"  make  faces,  would  infinuate  into  you,  at  this  diftance,  to  have  the 
"  only  knack  of  State.  Whereas  if  you  fliould  take  the  pains,  as  I  have 
"  done,  to  look  a  little  nearer,  you  would  find  thefe  fime  wonderful 
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"  things  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  mere  natural  Fopperies,  or  Capricios,  as 
*'  they  call  them  in  Italian,  even  of  the  meaneft  of  that  Nation.    For 
"  put  the  cafe  you  be  travelling  in  Italy,  ask  your  Contadino^  that  is 
"  the  next  Country  fellow  you  meet,  fome  queftion,  and  prefently  he 
"  ballots  you  an  anfwer  with  a  nod,  which  is  affirmative ;  or  a  fliake 
"  with  his  head,   which  is  the  negative  box;  or  a  flirug  with  his 

"■  fhoulder,  which  is  the  Boffolo  di  mn  /inceri Good!  You  will 

"  admire  Sands  for  telling  you,  that  Grotta  di  Cane  is  a  Miracle: 
■'  and  I  fliall  be  laugh'd  at  for  affuring  you,  that  it  is  nothing  elfe  but 
■'  fuch  a  damp  (continu'd  by  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  Sulphur 
■'  Mines)  as  thro'  accidental  heat  does  fometimes  happen  in  our  Coalpits, 
'  But  Ingratitude  mufl  not  difcourage  an  honeft  man  from  doing  good. 
'  There  is  not,  I  fay,  fuch  a  tongue-ty'd  Generation  under  Heaven  as 
'  your  Italian ;  that  you  ftiould  not  wonder  if  he  makes  figns.  But 
'  our  People  mufl  have  fomething  in  their  Diurnals,  we  mull  ever 
'  and  anon  be  telling  'em  our  minds ;  or  if  we  be  at  it  when  we  raile 
'  Taxes,  like  thofe  Gentlemen  with  the  finger  and  the  thumb,  they 
'  will  fwear  that  we  are  Cutpurfes. — Come,  I  know  what  I  have  heard 
'  'em  fay,  when  fome  men  had  money  that  wrought  hard  enough  for 
'  it ;  and  do  you  conceive  they  will  be  better  pleas'd  when  they  lliall 
'  be  told,  that  upon  like  occafions  you  are  at  mumchance  or  ftoolball? 
'  I  do  not  fpeak  for  my  felf;  for  tho'  I  fliall  always  acknowledge,  that 

■  I  got  more  by  one  years  fitting  in  the  Houfe,  than  by  my  three  years 

■  Travels,  it  was  not  of  that  kind.     But  I  hate  that  this  fame  Spy, 

■  for  pretending  to  have  play'd  at  Billiards  with  the  mofl  Serene  Com- 

■  mon-wealth  of  Venice,  fliould  make  fuch  fools  of  us  here,  when  I 

■  know  that  he  mufl  have  had  his  intelligence  from  fome  Corncutter 
upon  the  Rialta  ;  for  a  noble  Venetian  would  be  hang'd  if  he  fhould 
keep  fuch  a  fellow-company.    And  yet  if  I  do  not  think  he  has  made 
you  all  dote,  never  truft  me,  my  Lord  Archon  is  fometimes  in 
fuch  llrange  Raptures.     Why,  good  my  Lord,  let  me  be  heard  as 
well  as  your  Apple  Squire ;  Venice  has  frefli  blood  in  her  Cheeks,  I 
mufl  confefs,  yet  flie  is  but  an  old  Lady.  Nor  has  he  pick'd  her  Ca- 
binet ;  thefe  he  fends  you  are  none  of  her  Receits  I  can  allure  you, 
he  bought  them  for  a  yulio  at  St.  Marks  of  a  Mountebank.  She  has 
no  other  v/afli,  upon  my  knowledge,  for  that  fame  envy'd  Complexion 
of  hers  but  her  Marf}:cs,  being  a  little  better  fcented,  faving  your 
prefence,  than  a  Chamberpot.     My  Lords,  I  know  what  I  fay,  but 
you  will  never  have  done  with  it,  That  neither  the  Great  Turk,  nor 
any  of  thofe  littje  Turks  her  Neighbours,  have  been  able  to  fpoil  her! 
Why  you  may  as  well  wonder  that  Weefels  do   not  fuck  eggs  in 
Swans  nefl.     Do  you  think  that  it  has  lain  in  the  Devotion  of  her 
Beads;  which  you  that  have  puk'd  fo  much  at  Popery,  are  now 
at  length  refolv'd  fliall  confecrate  M.  Parfon,  and  he  drop'd  by  every 
one  of  his  Congregation,  while  thofe  fame  whimfical  Intelligen- 
ces your  Surveyors  (you  will  break  my  heart)  give  the  turn  to 
yoviv prifnum  mobile?  and  fo  I  think  they  will;  for  you  will  find, 
that  Money  is  ihe. primu?n  mobile,  and  they  will  turn  you  this  out  of 
fome  three  or  four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds :  a  pretty  Sum   for 
Urns  and  Balls,  for  Boxes  and  Pills,  which  thefe  fame  Quackfalvers 
are  to  adminifler  to  the  Pariflies ;  and  for  what  Difeafe  I  marvel .' 
Or  how  does  it  work  ?  Out  comes  a  Conflable,  an  Overfeer,  :\nd  a 
Churchwarden  !  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  amaz'd ! 

NEVER 
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NEVER  was  there  Goofe  fo  fluck  with  Lard  as  my  Lord  Epi- 
MONUs's  Speech  with  Laughterj  the  Archon  having  much  ado  to 
recover  himfelf,  in  fiich  manner  as  might  enable  him  to  return  thefe 
thanks. 

"  X  N  your  whole  lives,  my  Lords,  where  you   never   entertain'd 
•'  J_  with  fo  much  Ingenuity;    my    Lord    Epimonus   having  at 
"  once  mended  all   the    faults  of  Travellers.     For,    firft,  whereas 
"  they  are  abominable  liars,  he  has  not  told  you  (except  fome  mali- 
"  tiousbody  has  mifinform'd  him  concerning  poor  Spy)  one  fyllable 
"  of  filfliood.     And,  fecondly,  whereas  they  never  fail  to  give  the 
"  upper  hand  in  all  their  Difcourfes  to  foreign  Nations,  ftill  jullling 
"  their  own   into  the  kennel ;  he  bears  an  Honour  to  his  Country 
"  that  will  not   diffolve  in  Cephalonia,  nor  be  corrupted   with  Figs 
*'  and  Melons,  which  I   can   aflhre  you  is  no  ordinary  obligation  : 
*'  And  therefore  hold  it  a  matter  of  public  concern,  that  we  be  no 
*'  occafion  of  quenching  my  Lord's   AfFedlions;   nor  is  there  any 
*'  fuch  great  matter  between  us,  but  in  my  opinion  might  be  ealily 
*'  reconcil'd :  for  tho'  that  which  my  Lord  gain'd  by  fitting  in  the 
"  Houle,  I   fledfaftly   believe,    as  he  can  affirm,    was   got  fairly; 
"  yet  dare  I  not,  nor  do  I  think,  that  upon  confideration  he   will 
"  promife  fo  much  for  other  Gamefters,  efpecially  when  they  were 
"  at  it  fo  high,  as  he  intimates  not  only  to  have  been  in  ufe,  but  to 
*'  be  like  enough  to  come  about  again.     Wherefore,  fiy  I,  let  them 
"  throw  with  boxes ;  for  unlefs  we  will  be  below  the  Politics  of 
"  an  ordinary,  there   is  no  fuch   bar  to  cogging.     It  is  known  to 
"  his  Lordfliip,  that  our  Game  is  fnoji  at  a  throw,   and  that  every 
"  cafl  of  our  Dice  is  in  our  Suffrages;  nor  will  he  deny,  that  partia- 
*'  lity  in  a  Suffrage  is  downright  cogging.     Now  if  the /^(?;z^//^;z  Boxes 
"  be  the  moft  fovereign  of  all  Remedies  againfh  this  fame  cogging,  is 
"  it  not  a  flrange  thing  that  they  fliould  be  thrown  firft  into  the  fire 
"  by  a  fair  Gamefler?  Men  are  naturally  fubjed:toall  kinds  of  Paf- 
"  fions:  Some  you  have  that  are   not  able  to  withffand  the   brow 
"  of  an  Enemy  ;  and  others    that  make  nothing   of  this,    are  lefs 
"  proof  againft  that  of  a  Friend.     So  that  if  your  Suffrage  be  bare- 
«   fac'd,  I   dare  fay  you  fliall  not  have  one  fair  cafl  in  twenty.     But 
"  whatever  a  man's  fortune  be  at  the  box,  he  neither  knows  whom 
"  to  thank,   nor  whom  to  challenge.     Wherefore  (that  my  Lord  may 
"  have  a  charitable  opinion  of   the  choice  Affeftion  wich  I   confefs 
*'  to  have,  above  all  other  Beauties,  for  that  of  incompareable  Venice) 
«  there  is  in  this  way  of  Suffrage  no  lefs  than  a   demonflration  that 
*'  it  is  the  mofl  pure:  and  the  purity  of  the  fuffrage  in  a  popular  Go- 
"  vernment  is  the  Health,  if  not  the  Life  of  it ;  feeing  the  Soul  is  no 
"  otherwife  breath'd  into  the  Sovereign  Power,  than  by  the  Suffrage 
"  of  the    People.      Wherefore   no   wonder   if  Postellus   be   of 
"  opinion,    that   this  ufe  of  the  Ball  is  the  very  fame  with  that 
"  of  the   Bean  in  Athens ;  or,  that  others,  by  the  Text  concerning 
"  Eldad   and    Medad,  derive  it  from  the  Common-wealth  of  7/- 
"  rae\.     There  is  another  thing,  tho'  not  fo  material  to  us,  that  my 
"  Lord  will  excufe  me  if  I  be  not  willing  to  yield,  which  is,  that  Ve- 
"  nice  fubliflsonly  by  her  Situation.     It  is  true,  that  a  man  in  time  of 
"  War  may  be  more  lecurc  from  his  Enemies  by  being  in  a  Citadel, 
"  but  not  from  his  Difeafes :  wherefore  the  firfl  caufc,  if  lie  lives  long, 

«  is 
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*"  is  his  good  Conflitution,  without  which  his  Citadel  were  to  little 
"  purpole ;  and  it  is  not  otherwife  with  Venice. 

WITH  this  Speech  of  the  Arch  on  I  conclude  the  proof  of  the 
Agrarian,  and  the  Ballot,  being  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  this 
Common-wealth;  and  come  now  from  the  Center  to  the  Circumfe- 
rences or  Orbs,  whereof  fome  have  been  already  fhewn :  As  how  the 
Parifhes  annually  pour  themfelves  into  the  Hundreds,  the  Hundreds 
into  the  Tribes,  and  the  Tribes  into  the  Galaxies;  the  Annual  Galaxy 
of  everyTribe  confifting  of  two  Knights  and  feven  Deputies,  whereof  the 
Knights  conftitute  the  Senate  ;  the  Deputies,  the  Prerogative  Tribe, 
commonly  caird  the  People;  and  the  Senate  and  People  conftitute  the  So- 
vereign Power,  or  Parliament  of  Oceana.  Wherefore  to  fhew  what  the 
Parliament  is,  I  muft  firft  open  the  Senate,  and  then  the  Prerogative  Tribe. 

TO  begin  with  the  Senate,  of  which  (as  a  Man  is  differently  vt- TheFaceofihi 
prefented  by  a  Pidlure-drawer,  and  by  an  Anatomiff)  I  fliall  firff  dif-  S(>""(- 
cover  the  Face  or  Afped:,  and  then  the  Parts,  with  the  ufe  of  them. 
Every  Monday  morning  in  the  Summer  at  feven,  and  in  the  Winter 
at  eight,  the  great  Bell  in  the  Clock-houfe  at  the  Fajitheon  begins,  and 
continues  ringing  for  the  fpace  of  one  hour :  in  which  time  the  Ma- 
giftrates  of  the  Senate,  being  attended  according  to  their  Quality,  with 
a  refpedfive  number  of  the  Ballotins,  Door-keepers,  and  Meffengers  ; 
and  having  the  Enfigns  of  their  Magiftracies  born  before  them,  as  the 
Sword  before  the  Strategus,  the  Mace  before  the  Orator,  a  Mace  with 
the  Seal  before  the  CommilTioners  of  the  Chancery,  the  like  with  the 
Purfe  before  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Treafury  ;  and  a  Silver  Wand, 
like  thofe  in  ufe  with  the  Univerfities,  before  each  of  the  Cenfors,  be- 
ing Chancellors  of  the  fame.  Thefe  with  the  Knights,  in  all  three 
hundred,  affemble  in  the  Ploufe  or  Hall  of  the  Senate. 

THE  Houfe  or  Hall  of  the  Senate,  being  fituated  in  the  Pantheon 
or  Palace  of  juflice,  is  a  Room  confifting  of  a  Square  and  a  half.  In 
the  middle  of  the  lovv'er  end  is  the  Door;  at  the  upper  end  hangs  a 
rich  State  over-lhadowing  the  greater  part  of  a  large  Throne,  or  half 
pace  of  two  Stages ;  the  firft  afcended  by  two  fteps  from  the  floor, 
and  the  fecond  about  the  middle  rifing  two  fteps  higher.  Upon  this 
ftand  two  Chairs,  in  that  on  the  right  hand  fits  the  Strategus,  in  the 
other  the  Orator,  adorn'd  with  Scarlet  Robes,  after  the  faftiion  that 
was  us'd  by  the  Dukes  in  the  Ariftocracy.  At  the  right  end  of  the 
upper  Stage  ftand  three  Chairs,  in  which  the  three  Commiflioners  of  ,  ,  .  .'., 
the  Seal  are  plac'd  ;  and  at  the  other  end  fit  the  three  Commiflioners  of 
the  Trealliry,  every  one  in  a  Robe  or  Habit  like  that  of  the  Earls.  Of 
thefe  Magiftrates  of  this  upper  Stage  conlifts  the  Signory.  At  either 
end  of  the  lower  Stage  ftands  a  little  Table,  to  which  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Senate  are  fet  with  their  tufted  Sleeves  in  the  habit  of  civil  Lawyers. 
To  the  four  fteps,  whereby  the  two  Stages  of  the  Throne  are  afcend- 
ed, anfwer  four  long  Benches,  which  fiiccefTively  deriving  from  every 
one  of  the  fteps,  continue  their  refpedtive  height,  and  extend  them- 
felves by  the  fide  Walls  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  Houfe,  every 
Bench  being  divided  by  numeral  Characters  into  the  thirty  feven  parts 
or  places.  Upon  the  upper  benches  fit  the  Cenfors  in  the  Robes  of  Ba- 
rons ;  the  firft  in  the  middle  of  the  right  hand  bench,  and  the  fecond 
direftly  oppofite  to  him  on  the  other  lide.  Upon  the  reft  of  the  Ben- 
ches fit  the  Knights,  who  if  they  be  call'd  to  the  Urns,  diftributing 
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themfelves  by  the  Figures,  come  in  equal  files,  either  by  the  firil  Seat, 
which  confifts  of  the  two  upper  Benches  on  either  fide  ;  or  by  the  fe- 
cond  Seat,  confifting  of  the  two  lower  Benches  on  either  fide:  begin- 
ning alfo  at  the  upper,  or  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  kime,  according  to 
the  Lot  whereby  they  are  call'd  j  for  which  end  the  Benches  are  open, 
and  afcended  at  either  end  with  eafy  flairs  and  large  paifages.  The 
reft  of  the  Ballot  is  conformable  to  that  of  the  Tribe ;  the  Cenfors  of 
the  Houfe  fitting  at  the  fide  Urns,  and  the  youngeft  Magiftrate  of  the 
Signory  at  the  middle  :  the  Urns  being  placed  before  the  Throne,  and 
prepar'd  according  to  the  number  of  the  Magiftrates  to  be  at  that  time 
chofen  by  the  Rulers  already  given  to  the  Cenfors  of  the  Tribes.  But 
before  the  Benches  of  the  Knights  on  either  fide  ftands  one  being 
fhorter }  and  at  the  upper  end  of  this  fit  the  two  Tribunes  of  the  Horfe. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  other,  the  two  Tribunes  of  the  Foot  in  their 
Arms  J  the  reft  of  the  Benches  being  cover'd  by  the  Judges  of  the 
Land  in  their  Robes.  But  thefe  Magiftrates  have  no  Suffrage,  nor  the 
Tribunes,  tho'  they  derive  their  prefence  in  the  Senate  from  the  Romans \ 
nor  the  Judges,  tho'  they  derive  theirs  from  the  antient  Senate  oi Oceana. 
Every  Monday  this  Allembly  fits  of  courfe;  at  other  times,  if  there 
beoccafion,  any  Magiftrate  of  the  Koufcby  giving  order  for  the  Bell, 
or  by  his  Lidlor  or  Eufign-bsrirer,  calls  a  Senate.  And  every  Magiftrate 
or  Knight  during  his  SefTion  has  the  Title,  Place,  and  Honour  of  a 
Duke,  Earl,  Baron,  or  Knight,  rcfpedlively.  And  every  one  that 
has  born  the  fame  i^  tagiftracy  by  his  third  Seffion,  has  his  relpeftive 
Place  and  Tide  during  the  Term  of  his  Life,  which  is  all  the  Honour 
confer'd  by  this  Common-wealth,  except  upon  the  Mafter  of  the  Ce- 
remonies, the  Mafter  of  ihe  Horfe,  and  the  King  of  the  Heralds, 
who  are  Knights  by  their  places.  And  thus  you  have  the  face  of  the 
Senate,  in  which  there  is  fcarce  any  Feature  that  is  not  Roman  or  Vene- 
tian ;  nor  do  the  Horns  of  the  Crefcent  extend  themfelves  much  un- 
like thofe  of  the  Sanhedrim,  on  either  hand  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the 
Father  of  that  Senate.  But  upon  Beauty,  in  which  every  Man  has  his 
phanfy,  we  will  not  otherwife  philofophize  than  to  remember  that 
there  is  fomething  more  than  decency  in  the  Robe  of  a  Judge,  that 
would  not  be  well  fpar'd  from  the  Bench  j  and  that  the  graveft  Magi- 
ftrate, to  whom  you  can  commit  the  Sword  of  Juftice,  will  find  a 
quicknefs  in  the  Spurs  of  Honour,  which  if  they  be  not  laid  to  Virtue, 
will  lay  themfelves  to  tbac  which  may  rout  a  Common-wealth. 
Conflitution  of  y  O  come  from  the  Face  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Conftitution  and  ufe 
of  the  Parts:  It  is  contain'd  in  the  peculiar  Orders.  And  the  Orders 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Senate,  are  either  of  Eledlion  or  Inftmftion. 

ELECTIONS  in  the  Senate  are  of  three  forts.  Annual,  Bien- 
nial, and  Extraordinary. 

ANNUAL  Eledlions  are  perform'd  by  the  Schedule  call'd  the 
tropic :  And  the  Tropic  confifts  of  two  parts ;  the  one  containing  the 
Magiftrates,  and  the  other  the  Councils  to  be  yearly  elected.  The 
Schedule  or  Tropic  of  the  Magiftrates  is  as  follows  in 

1 5 .  Order.        TH  E  fifteenth  ORDER,  requiring,  That  upon  every  Monday  next 

Mal/au/.    en^ui"gthe  laft  of  March,  the  Knights  of  the  Annual  Galaxies  taking 

"S'  ra  ei.    ^^^^.^  places  in  the  Senate,  be  call'd  the  third  Region  of  the  lame ;  and  that 

the  Houfe  having  difmift  the  firft  Region,  and  receiv'd  the  third,  proceed 

to  eledion  of  the  Magiftrates  contain'd  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Tropic,  by 

the  enfuing  Schedule :  The 
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The  Lord  Strategus,  -% 

The  Lord  Orator,  I    .        ,  , .    .^ 

The  firft  Cenfor,  f  "^""'^^  Magtjlrates. 

The  fecond  Cenfor,  J 

The  third  Commiffioner  of -j 

the  Seal,  \  cr  •      ■  i   lur     -n 

The  third  Commiffioner  of  K^^^'^'^^'^^  Magiftratei. 


'^ 


the  Treafury, 


THE  Annual  Magiftrates  (provided  that  no  one  Man  bears  above 
one  of  ihofe  Honours  during  the  term  of  one  Seffion)  may  be  eledkd 
out  of  any  Region,  But  the  Triennial  Magiftrates  may  not  be  eledted 
out  of  any  other  than  the  third  Region  only,  left  the  term  of  their  Sef- 
fion expire  before  that  of  their  Honour ;  and  (it  being  unlawful  for  a 
Man  to  bear  Magiftracy  any  longer  than  he  is  thereto  qualify'd  by  the 
Eleftion  of  the  People)  caufe  a  Fradtion  in  the  Rotation  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

THE  Strategui  is  firft  Prefident  of  the  Senate,  and  General  of  the  Ar-  0/the  Strau- 
my,  if  it  be  commanded  to  march  ;  in  which  cafe  there  (hall  be  a  fecond'^'"" 
Strategus  eledled  to  be  firft  Prefident  of  the  Senate,  and  General  of  the  fe- 
cond Army:  and  if  thisalfo  be  commanded  to  march,  a  third  i'/r^/r^/^ifliall 
be  chofen ;  and  fo  on,  as  long  as  the  Common-wealth  fends  forth  Armies. 

THE  Lord  Orator  is  the  fecond  and  more  peculiar  Prefident  of  the  0/theOraior 
Senate,  to  whom  it  appertains  to  keep  the  Houfe  to  Orders. 

THE  CenforSy  whereof  the  firft  by  confequence  of  his  Eledion  is  OftheCen-, 
Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Clio,  and  the  fecond  of  that  of  Calliope^  /""• 
are  Prefidents  of  the  Council  for  Religion  and  Magiftrates,  to  whom 
it  belongs  to  keep  the  Houfe  to  the  order  of  the  Ballot.  They  are  alfo 
Inquifitors  into  the  ways  and  means  of  acquiring  Magiftracy  ;  and  have 
power  to  punifli  indired:  proceedings  in  the  lame,  by  removing  a 
Knight  or  Magiftrate  out  of  the  Houfe,  under  appeal  to  the  Senate. 

THE  Commiffioners  of  the  Seal  being  three,  whereof  the  third  is  o/'he  Com- 
annually  chofen  out  of  the  third  Region,  are  Judges  in  Chancery.         '"tE'Teal  ^ 

THE  Commiffioners  of  the  Treafury  being  three,  whereof  the  third  Of  the  Com. 
is  annually  chofen  out  of  the  third  Region,  are  Judges  in  the  Exchequer;  ""j^""^"  "f 
and  every  Magiftrate  of  this  Schedule  has  right  to  propofe  to  the  Senate, '  '  '''''J'"^- 

BUT  the  Strategus  with  the  fix  Commiflioners,  are  the  Signory  oi  Of  the  Sign}' 
this  Common-wealth,  having  right  of  Sefiion  and  Suffrage   in  every  '"^" 
Council  of  the  Senate,  and  Power  either  jointly  or  feverally  to  propofe 
in  all  or  any  of  them. 

I  H  A  V  E  little  in  this  Order  to  obferve  or  prove,  but  that  the 
Strategus  is  the  fame  Honour  both  in  name  and  thing  that  was  born, 
among  others,  by  Ph  ilopemen  and  Aratus  in  the  Common-wealth 
of  the  Acheans  -,  the  like  having  been  in  ufe  alfo  with  the  Mtol/ans. 
The  Orator y  call'd  otherwife  the  Speaker,  is  with  fmall  alteration  the 
fame  that  had  been  of  former  ufe  in  this  Nation.  Thefe  two,  if  you 
will,  may  be  compar'd  to  the  Confuls  in  Rome,  or  the  Sufferes  in  Car^ 
thage;  for  their  Magiftracy  is  fcarce  different, 

THE  Cenfors  derive  their  pov/er  of  removing  a  Senator  from  thoie 
of  J?c;//6';  the  Government  of  the  ballot,  from  i^^ok,  oi  Venice -j  and 

that 
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that  of  Animadverfion  upon  the  Ambitus,  or  canvafs  for  Magiflracy 
from  both. 

THE  Signory,  with  the  wliole  Right  and  Ufe  of  that  Magiflracy, 
to  be  hereafter  more  fully  explain'd,  is  almoft  purely  Venetian. 

THE  fecond  part  of  the  Tropic  is  direded  by 

1 6  Order  ^-^  E  fixteenth  ORDER,  whereby  the  Conftitution  of  the  Coun- 

Conftitutionofcils,  being  four,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Council  of  State,  the  Council  of  War, 
the  Councils,  jj^g  Council  of  Religion,  and  the  Council  of  Trade,  is  render'd  conform- 
O/the  Coun-  able  in  their  Revolutions  to  that  of  the  Senate,   As,  firfl,  by  the  annual 
til  of  State.     Eledion  of  five  Knights  out  of  the  third  Region  of  the  Senate,  into  the 
Council  of  State,  confifling  of  fifteen  Knights,  five  in  every  Region.  Se- 
Ofthe  CoBKa/condly,  By  the  annual  Election  of  three  Knights  out  of  the  third  Region 
of  War.         Qf  f}^g  Council  of  State,  to  be  propos'd  by  the  Provofts,  and  elefted  by  that 
Council,  into  the  Council  of  War,  confifling  of  nine  Knights,  three  in 
every  Region,  not  excluded  by  this  Eledlion  from  remaining  Members 
alfo  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  four  Tribunes  of  the  People  have  right 
Of  the  Councilor  SefTiou  and  Suffrage  in  the  Council  of  War.  Thirdly,  By  the  annual 
tf  Religion.     Elfdlion  of  four  Knights  out  of  the  third  Region  of  the  Senate  into  the 
Council  of  Religion,  confifling  of  twelve  Knights,  four  in  every  Re- 
Of  the  Council gion :  Of  this  Council  the  Cenfors  are  Prefidents.  Fourthly,  By  the  an- 
of  Trade.       j^y^l  Eledliou  of  four  Knights  out  of  the  third  Region  of  the  Senate  into 
Of  the  Pro-     the  Couucil  of  Trade,  confifling  of  twelve  Knights,  four  in  every  Re- 
"^"P-  gion.  And  each  Region,  in  every  one  of  thefe  Councils  thus  conflituted,, 

fhall  weekly  and  interchangeably  eledl  one  Provoil,  whofe  Magiflracy 
Ihall  continue  for  one  Week;  nor  fliall  he  be  re-eledled  into  the  fame,  till 
every  Knight  of  that  Region  in  the  fame  Council  has  once  born  the  lame 
Of  the  Coa««V  Magiflracy.  And  the  Provofls  being  one  in  every  Region,  three  in  ever^ 
of  the  Pro-  Council,and  twelve  in  all,befides  their  otherCapacities,fliall  affemble  and 
be  a  Council,  or  rather  an  Academy  apart,  to  certain  ends  and  purpofes  to 
be  hereafter  further  explain'd,  with  thofe  of  the  refl  of  the  Councils. 

THIS  Order  is  of  no  other  ule  than  for  the  frame  and  turn  of  the 
Councils,  and  yet  of  no  fmall  one:  for  in  Motion  confifls  Life;  and 
the  Motion  of  a  Common-wealth  will  never  be  current,  unlefs  it  be 
circular.  Men  that,  like  my  Lord  Epimonus,  not  enduring  the  re- 
femblance  of  this  kind  of  Government  to  Orbs  and  Spheres,  fall  on 
phyficing  and  purging  it,  do  no  more  than  is  neceflary ;  for  if  it 
be  not  in  Rotation  both  as  to  Perfons  and  Things,  it  will  be  very  lick. 
The  People  of  Rome,  as  to  Perfons,  if  they  had  not  been  taken  up  by 
the  Wheel  of  Magiflracy,  had  overturn'd  the  Chariot  of  the  Senate. 
And  thofe  of  Lacedemon,  as  to  Things,  had  not  been  fo  quiet  when  the 
Senate  trafli'd  their  Bufinefs,  by  encroaching  upon  the  Refult,  if  by  the 
Inflitution  of  the  Ephors  they  had  not  brought  it  about  again.  So 
that  if  you  allow  not  a  Common- wealth  her  Rotation,  in  which  con- 
fifls her  Equality,  you  reduce  her  to  a  Party,  and  then  it  is  necelllxry 
that  you  be  Phyficians  indeed,  or  rather  Farriers ^  for  you  will  have 
flrong  Patients,  and  fuch  as  mufl  be  halter'd  and  call,  or  your  felves 
may  need  Bonefetters,  Wherefore  the  Councils  of  this  Common- 
wealth, both  in  regard  of  their  Eled:ions,  and,  as  will  be  fliewn,  of 
their  Affairs,  are  uniform  with  the  Senate  in  their  Revolutions ;  not  as 
Whirlpits  to  fwallow,  but  to  bite,  and  with  the  Scrues  of  their  Ro- 
tation to  hold  and  turn  a  Bufinefs  (like   the  Vice  of  a  Smith)  to  the 
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"Hand  of  the  Workman.  Without  Engines  of  which  nature  it  is 
not  poffible  for  the  Senate,  much  lefs  for  the  People,  to  be  perfeil 
Artificers  in  a  poUtical  Capacity.  But  I  fliall  not  hold  you  longer 
from 

T H E Jeventeenth  ORDER,  diredting  biennial  Elcdions,  or  the    ,7.  Order. 
Conftitution  of  the  Orb  of  Ambafladors  in  ordinary,  confilfingof  four  Co»iiitutior,  of 
Refidences,  the  Revolution  whereof  is  perform'd  in  eight  years,  and  ''''^'•'""''^^^■' 
preferv'd  thro'  the  Eledion  of  one  Embaflador  in  two  years  by  tlie  Ballot  ofE^b'^ffaLs 
of  the  Senate  to  repair  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  refide  there  for  the  '« ordinary. 
term  of  two  years;  and  the  term  of  two  years  being  expir'd,  to  remove 
from  thence  to  the  Court  oi  Spain,  there  to  continue  for  the  fpace  of  two 
years,  and  thence  to  remove  to  the  State  of  Venice-,  and  after  two  years 
rcfideace  in  that  City,  to  conclude  with  his  refidence  at  Conftaiitinople 
for  a  like  term  of  time,  and  fo  to  return.     A  Knight  of  the  Senate,  or 
a  Deputy  of  the  Prerogative,  may  not  be  elected  EmbafTador  in  Ordi- 
nary, becaufe  a  Knight  or  Deputy  fo  chofen,  muft  either  lofe  his  Sef- 
fion,  which  would  caufe  an  uneven nefs  in  the  motion  of  this  Common- 
\Yealth,  or  accumulate  Magiftracy,  which  agrees  not  with  the  equality 
of  the  fame.     Nor  may  any  Man  be  eledted  into  this  Capacity,  that  is 
above  five  and  thirty  years  of  Age,  left  the  Common-wealth  lofe  the 
charge  of  his  Education,  by  being  depriv'd  at  his  return  of  the  Fruit  of 
it,  or  elfe  enjoy  it  not  long  thro'  the  defedls  of  Nature, 

THIS  Order  is  the  Perfpedlive  of  the  Common-wealth,  whereby 
{he  forefees  Danger,  or  the  Traffic ;  whereby  flie  receives  every  two 
years  thereturn  of  a  Statefman  enrich'd  with  eight  years  experience, 
from  the  prime  Marts  of  Negotiation  in  Europe.  And  fo  much  for 
the  Eledlions  in  the  Senate  that  are  ordinary ;  fuch  as  are  extraordinary 
follow  in 

THE  eighteenth  ORDER,  appointing  all  Eledions  upon  emergent  i g.  Order, 
occafions,  except  that  of  the  Dictator,  to  be  made  by  the  Scrutiny,  or  that  Conftitution  of 
kind  of  EledlioD,  whereby  a  Council  comes  to  be  a  fifth  Order  of  Elec-  f.f,fXj^'„. 
tors.  For  Example,  if  there  be  occafion  of  an  EmbaflTador  Extraor-  bythcScuthy, 
dinary,  the  Provofts  of  the  Council  of  State,  or  any  two  of  them  fliall 
propofe  to  the  fame,  till  one  Competitor  be  chofen  by  that  Council : 
and  the  Council  having  chofen  a  Competitor,  fhall  bring  his  name 
into  the  Senate,  which  in  the  ufual  way  fliall  choofe  four  more  Compe- 
titors to  the  fame  Magiftracy  ;  and  put  them,  with  the  Competitor  of 
the  Council,  to  the  Ballot  of  the  Houfe,  by  which  he  of  the  five  that 
is  chofen  is  faid  to  be  ele(fbed  by  the  Scrutiny  of  the  Council  of  State.  A 
Vice-Admiral,  a  Polemarch,  or  Field  Officer,  fhall  be  eledled  after 
the  fame  manner,  by  the  Srutiny  of  the  Council  of  War.  A  Judge  or 
Serjeant  at  Law,  by  the  Scrutiny  of  theCommiffioners  of  the  Seal.  A 
Baron  or  confiderable  Officer  of  the  Exchequer,  by  the  Scrutiny  of  the 
CommifTioners  of  the  Treafury.  Men  in  Magiftracy,  or  out  of  it, 
are  equally  capable  of  Eledlion  by  the  Scrutiny ;  but  a  Magiftrate  or  Of- 
ficer elefted  by  the  Scrutiny  to  a  military  Employment,  if  he  be  neither 
a  Knight  of  the  Senate,  nor  a  Deputy  of  the  Prerogative,  ought  to  have 
his  Office  confirm'd  by  the  Prerogative,  becaufe  the  Militia  in  a  Com- 
mon-wealth, where  the  People  are  Sovereign,  is  not  lawful  to  be 
touch'd  if2Jufu  Populi,  K  k       .  ,  .     , 
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THE  Romans  were  fo  curious,  that  tho'  their  Confuls  were  eledled 
in  the  *  Centuriate  Affemblies,  they  might  not  touch  the  Mihtia,  except 
they  were  confirm'd  in  the  -f  Parochial  Afj'emblies :  for  a  Magiftrate  not 
receiving  his  Power  from  the  People,  takes  it  from  tliem  ;  and  to  take 
away  their  Power,  is  to  take  away  their  Liberty.  As  to  the  Elecftion 
by  the  Scrutiny,  it  is  eafily  perceiv'd  to  be  Venetian^  there  being 
no  fuch  way  to  take  in  the  Knowledge,  which  in  all  reafon  mull:  be  beft 
in  every  Council  of  fuch  men  as  are  moft  fit  for  their  turns,  and  yet  to 
keep  them  from  the  biafs  of  particular  AfFeftion  or  Intereft  under  that 
pretence :  for  the  caufe  why  the  Great  Council  in  Veyiice  fcarce  ever 
eleds  any  other  than  the  Name  that  is  brought  in  by  the  Scrutiny,  is 
very  probable  to  be,  that  they  may...  .This  Eledlion  is  the  laft  of  thofe 
appertaining  to  the  Senate.  The  Councils  being  chofen  by  the  Orders 
already  {hewn,  it  remains  that  we  come  to  thofe  whereby  they  are 
inftrufted  :  and  the  Orders  of  Inftruftion  to  the  Councils  are  two,  the 
firfl  for  the  Matter  whereupon  they  are  to  proceed ;  and  the  fecond  for 
the  Manner  of  their  proceeding.  The  Matter  of  the  Councils  is  diflri- 
buted  to  them  by 

19.  Order.  THE  nineteenth  ORDER,  diftributing  to  every  Council  fuch 
Infiruaionsfor  Bufmefles  as  are  properly  to  belong  to  their  Cognizance,  whereof  feme 
the  Council!  as  jj^gy  ^^^j  rcceivc  and  determine  ;  and  others  they  fliall  receive,  prepare 
tothetrMat-  /.  ,.  ^      ■,  x      r        s        c  a.  ^rr 

ttr.  and  mtroduce  into  the  Houle  :  h^,   nrlt, 

THE  Council  of  State  is  to  receive  all  AddrefTes,  Intelligences,  and 
ell  oj  Stale"   Letters  of  Negotiation;  to  give  audience  to  Embafladors  fent  to,  and  to 
draw  up  Inftrudtions  for  fuch  as  fliall  befcntby,  this  Common- wealth; 
to  receive  Propofitions  from,  and  hold  Intelligence  with  the  Provincial 
Councils;  to  confider  upon  all  Laws  to  be  enadled,  amended,  or  repeal'd; 
and  upon  all  Levies  of  Men  or  Money,  War  or  Peace,  Leagues  or  Af- 
fociations  to  be  made  by  this  Common-wealth,  fo  far  forth  as  is  condu- 
cible  to  the  orderly  preparation  of  the  fame  to  be  introduc'd  by  them  in- 
to the  Senate.  Provided  that  all  fuch  Affairs,  as  other  wife  appertaining 
For  the  Court-  to  the  Council  of  State  are,  for  the  good  of  the  Common-wealth,  to  be 
(tlofWar.     carry'd  with  greater  fecrecy,  be  manag'd  by  the  Council  of  War,  with 
Power  to  receive  and  fend  forth  Agents,  Spies,  Emiflaries,  Intelligencers, 
Frigots;  and  to  manage  Affairs  of  that  nature,  if  it  be  neceffary,  with- 
out communication  to  the  Senate,  till  fuch  time  as  it  may  be  had  with- 
out detriment  to  the  Bufmefs.    But  they  fliall  have  no  Power  to  engage 
the  Common-wealth  in  a  War,  without  the  conlent  of  the  Senate  and 
the  People.  It  appertains  alfo  to  this  Council  to  take  charge  of  the  Fleet 
as  Admiral;  and  of  all  Store-houl'es,  Armories,  Arfenals,  and  Magazines 
appertaining  to  this  Common-wealth.  They  fliall  keep  a  diligent  Record 
of  the  military  Expeditions  from  time  to  time  reported  by  him  that  was 
Strategus  or  General,  or  one  of  the  Polemarchs  in  that  Adlion  ;  or  at 
leaft  fo  far  as  the  Experience  of  fuch  Commanders  may  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  military  difcipline,  which  they  fliall  digeft  and  intro- 
duce into  the  Senate :  and  if  the  Senate  fliall  thereupon  frame  any  Arti- 
cle, they  fliall  fee  that  it  be  obferved  in  the  Muflers  or  Education  of 
the  Youth.     And  whereas  the  Council  of  War  is  the  Sentinal  or  Scout 
of  this  Common- wealth,  if  any  Perfon  or  Perfons  fliall  go  about  to  in- 
troduce Debate  into  any  popular  Alfembly  of  the  fame,  or  otherwife 

*  Csnturiatis.        f  Curiatis  Comitiis. 
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to  alter  the  prefent  Government,  or  ftrike  at  the  root  of  it,  they  fhall  ap- 
prehend, or  caufs  to  be  apprehended,  leiz'd.imprilbn'di  and  examine  ar- 
raign, acquit,  or  condemn,  and  caufe  to  be  executed  any  fuch  Perfon  or 
Perfons,  by  their  proper  Power  and  Authority,   and  without  appeal. 

THE  Council  of  ReHgion,  as  the  Arbiter  of  this  Common-wealth  in 
cafes  of  Confcience  more  peculiarly  appertaining  to  Religion,  Chriftian  lul/R^ii^on 
Charity,  and  a  pious  Life,  (hall  have  the  care  of  the  National  Relit^ion 
and  the  protedlion  of  the  Liberty  of  Confcience,  with  the  cognizance  of 
all  Caufes  relating  to  either  of  them.  And  firft  as  to  the  National  Reli- 
gion ;  They  fliall  caufe  all  Places  or  Preferments  of  the  beft  Revenue  in 
either  of  the  Univerfities  to  be  confer'd  upon  no  other  than  fuch  of  the 
nioft  learn'd  and  pious  Men,  as  have  dedicated  themfelves  to  the  ftudy 
of  Theology.  They  (hall  alfo  take  a  fpecial  care  that  by  fuch  Augmen- 
tations as  be  or  fliall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  every  Benefice 
in  this  Nation  be  improv'd  at  leafl  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  And  to  the  end  that  there  be  no  intereft  at  all,  whereby  the  Di- 
vines or  Teachers  of  the  National  Religion  may  be  corrupted,  or  corrupt 
Religion,  they  fliall  be  capable  of  no  other  kind  of  Employment  or  Pre- 
ferment in  this  Common- wealth.  And  whereas  a  Direftory  for  the  Ad- 
miniftration  of  the  National  Religion  is  to  be  prepar'd  by  this  Council 
they  fliall  in  this  and  other  Debates  of  this  nature  proceed  in  manner 
following:  A  Quefl:ion  arifing  in  matter  of  Religion  fliall  be  put  and 
ftated  by  the  Council  in  writing;  which  Writing  theCenfors  fliall  fend 
by  their  Beadles  (being  Prodlors  chofen  to  attend  them)  each  to  the  Uni- 
verfity  whereof  he  is  Chancellor ;  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  fame 
receiving  the  Writing,  fliall  call  a  Convocation  of  all  the  Divines  of  that 
Univerfity,  being  above  forty  years  of  Age.  And  the  Univerfities  upon  a 
point  fo  propos'd,  fhall  have  no  manner  of  Intelligence  orCorrefpondence 
one  with  another,  till  their  Debates  be  ended,  and  they  have  made  return 
of  their  Anfwers  to  the  Council  of  Religion  by  two  or  three  of  their  own 
Members,  that  may  clear  their  fenfe,  if  any  doubt  fliould  arife  to  the  Coun- 
cil ;  which  done,  they  fliall  return,  and  the  Council  having  receiv'd  fuch 
information,  fliall  proceed  according  to  their  own  Judgments,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  whole  matter  for  the  Senate :  That  fo  the  Intereft  of  the 
Learned  being  remov'd,  there  may  be  a  right  application  of  Reafon 
to  Scripture,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  the  National  Religion. 

SECONDLY,  This  Council,  as  to  the  proteftion  of  the  Liberty 
of  Confcience,  fliall  fuffer  no  coercive  Power  in  the  matter  of  Religion 
to  be  exercis'd  in  this  Nation  :  The  Teachers  of  the  National  Religion 
being  no  other  than  fuch  as  voluntarily  undertake  that  calling ;  and  their        -■  -'■  -■'. 
Auditors  or  Hearers,  no  other  than  are  alfo  voluntary.  Nor  fhall  any  ga-  \     "'  - 
ther'd  Congregation  be  molefted  or  interrupted  in  their  way  of  Wor- 
fliip  (being  neither  Jewifli  nor  Idolatrous)  but  vigilantly  and  vigoroufly 
protecfled  and  defended  in  the  Enjoyment,  Praftice,  and  Profeflion  of 
the  fame.  And  if  there  be  Officers  or  Auditors  appointed  by  any  flich 
Congregation  for  the  introduction  of  Caufes  into  the  Council  of  Re-         "   '  ■     ". 
ligion,  all  fuch  Caufes  fo  introduc'd  fhall  be  receiv'd,  heard,  and  de- 
termin'd  by  the  fame,  with  recourfe  had,  if  need  be,  to  the  Senate. 
THIRDLY,  Every  Petition  addrefl  to  the  Senate,  except  that 
of  a  Tribe,  fliall  be  receiv'd,  examin'd,  and  debated  by  this  Council ; 
and  fuch  only  as  they,  upon  fuch  examination  and  debate  had,  fliall 
think  fit,  may  be  introduc'd  into  the  Senate.  ' 

THE  Council  of  Trade  being  the  Fena  Porta  of  this  Nation,  fliall  f<»tic  Coaa- 
hereafter  receive  Inftrudlions  more  at  large.  For  the  prefent,  their  Ex-  "  -^  tradt, 
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perience  attaining  to  a  right  underftanding  of  thofe  Trades  and  Myfterics 
that  feed  the  Veins  of  this  Common-wealth,  and  a  tme  diftindtion  of 
them  from  thofe  that  fuck  or  exhauft  the  fame,   they  fl:iall  acquaint 
the  Senate  with  the  Conveniencies  and  Inconveniencies,  to  the  end  that 
Encouragement  may  be  apply'd  to  the  one,  and  Remedy  to  the  other. 
fir  tie  Aca-        THE  Academy  of  the  Provofls,  being  the  Affability  of  the  Common- 
demy  of  the     ^g^i^h^  ^-^  affemble  every  day  towards  the  Evening  in  a  fair  Room,  hav- 
ing certain  withdrawing  Rooms  thereto  belonging.  And  all  fortsof  Com- 
pany that  will  repair  thither  for  Converfation  or  Difcourfe,  fo  it  be  upon 
matters  of  Government,  News,  or  Intelligence,  or  to  propofe  any  thing  to 
the  Councils,  fhall  be  freely  and  affably  receiv'd  in  the  outer  Chamber,  and 
heard  in  the  way  of  civil  Converfation,  which  is  to  be  manag'd  without 
any  other  Awe  or  Ceremony  than  is  thereto  ufually  appertaining;  to  the 
end  that  every  Man  may  be  free,  and  that  what  is  propos'd.  by  one,  may    ■ 
be  argu'd  or  difcours'd  by  the  reff,  except  the  matter  be  of  fecrccy  ;   in 
which  cafe  the  Provofts,  or  fome  of  them,  fliall  take  fuch  as  defire  Audi- 
ence into  one  of  the  withdrawing  Rooms.  And  theProvoftsare  togive 
their  minds,  that  this  Academy  be  fo  govern'd,  adorn'd,  and  preferv'd, 
as  may  be  moft  attradtive  to  Men  of  Parts  and  good  Affedlions  to  the 
Common-wealth,  for  the  excellency  of  the  Converfation. 

FURTHERMORE,  If  any  Man,  not  being  able  or  willing 
to  come  in  perfon,  has  any  advice  to  give  which  he  judges  may  be  for 
the  good  of  the  Common-wealth,  he  may  write  his  mind  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  the  Provofls,  in  a  Letter  fign'd  or  not  fign'd ;  which  Letter 
fliall  be  left  with  the  Door-keeper  of  the  Academy.  Nor  fhall  any  Per- 
fon delivering  fuch  a  Letter  be  feiz'd,  molefled,  or  detain'd,  tho'  it  fhould 
prove  to  be  a  Libel.  But  the  Letters  lb  deliver'd  fliall  be  prefcnted  to  the 
Provofls;  and  in  cafe  they  be  fo  many  that  they  cannot  well  be  perus'd 
by  the  Provofls  themfelves,  they  fhall  diflribute  them  as  they  pleafe  to 
'    be  read  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Academy,  who  finding  any  thing  in 
them  material,  will  find  matter  of  Difcourfe  :  Or  if  they  happen  upon 
a  bufinefs  that  requires  privacy,  return  it  with  a  Note  upon  it  to  a  Pro- 
vofl.     And  the  Provofts  by  the  Secretaries  attending  fhall  caufe  fuch 
Notes  out  of  Difcourfes  or  Letters  to  be  taken  as  they  pleale,   to  the- 
end  that  they  may  propofe,  as  occafion  ferves,  what  any  two  of  them 
fhall  think  fit  out  of  their  Notes  fo  taken  to  their  refpedlive  Councils : 
to  the  end  that  not  only  the  Ear  of  the  Common-wealth  be  open  to  all, 
but  that  Men  of  fuch  Education  being  in  her  eye,  fhe  may  upon  emer- 
gent Eledlions  or  Occafions  be  always  provided  of  her  choice  of  fit  Perfons. 
Tor  the  Atiin-      EVERY  Council  being  adorn'd  with  a  State  for  the  Signory,  fhall 
dance  of  the     ^g  attended  by  two  Secretaries,  two  Door-keepers,  and  twoMeffenrers  in 

Ccuaals.  ,.  Y ,  .  ^       ^      ^^  .       o 

ordinary,  and  fiave  power  to  command  more  upon  Emergencies,  as  oc- 
cafion requires.  And  the  Academy  fliall  be  attended  with  two  Secreta- 
ries, twoMefrengers,and  two  Door-keepers ;  this  with  the  other  Councils 
being  provided  with  their  farther  Conveniencies  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 
For  theDiaa-  BUT  whereas  it  is  incident  to  Common-wealths,  upon  Emergencies 
'"■•  requiring  extraordinary  fpeed  or  fecrecy,  either  thro'  their  natural  delays 

or  unnatural  hafl,  to  incur  equal  danger,  while  holding  to  the  flow  pace  of 
their  Orders,  they  come  not  in  time  todefend  themfelves  from  fome  fudden 
blow;  or  breaking  them  for  the  greater  fpeed,  they  but  hafte  to  their  own 
defhrudtion:  If  theSenate  fliall  at  any  time  make  Eledtion  of  nine  Knights 
extraordinary,  to  be  added  to  the  Council  of  War,  2iS,ii  J  un^a  for  the  term 
of  three  Months,  the  Council  of  War,  with  the  JunBa  fo  added,  is  for 
the  term  of  the  fame  Didlator  of  Oceana,  having  power  to  levy  Men  and 

Money, 
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Money,  to  make  War  and  Peace,  as  alio  to  enadl  Laws,  which  fliall  be 
good  for  the  fpace  of  one  year  (if  they  be  not  fooner  repeal'd  by  tlie  Se- 
nate and  the  People)  and  for  no  longer  time,  except  they  be  confirm'd 
by  the  Senate  and  the  People  And  the  whole  Adminiftration  of  the 
Common-wealth  for  the  term  of  the  faid  three  Months  fhall  be  in  the 
Didator ;  provided,  that  the  Difbator  fliall  have  no  Power  to  do  any 
thing  that  tends  not  to  his  proper  end  and  inftitution,  but  all  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  Common-wealth  as  it  is  eftablifli'd,  and  forthefud- 
den  reflitution  of  the  fame  to  the  natural  Channel  and  common  courfe 
of  Government.  And  all  Adls,  Orders,  Decrees,  or  Laws  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  War  with  the  JunSla,  being  thus  created,  fliall  be  fign'd,  / 

DICTATOR  OCEANiE. 

THIS  Order  of  Inflrucflions  to  the  Councils  being  (as  in  a  mat- 
ter of  that  nature  is  requifite)  very  large,  I  have  us'd  my  befl  skill  to 
abbreviate  it  in  fuch  manner,  as  might  fhew  no  more  of  it  than  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  underftanding  of  the  whole;  tho'  as  to  the  parts,  or  further 
duties  of  the  Councils,  I  have  omitted  many  things  of  lingular  ufe  in 
a  Common-wealth.  But  it  was  dilcours'd  at  the  Council  by  the  Ar- 
CHON  in  this  manner. 

My  Lords,  the  Legifiators ; 

YOUR  Councils,  except  the  Didator  only,  are  proper  and 
native  Springs  and  Sources,  you  fee,  v/hich  (hanging  a  few 
flicks  and  flraws,  that,  as  lefs  confiderable,  would  otherwife  be 
more  troublefome,  upon  the  banks  of  their  peculiar  Channels)  de- 
rive the  full  flream  of  bufmefs  into  the  Senate,  fo  pure,  and  fo  far 
from  the  pofTibility  of  being  troubl'd  or  ftain'd  (as  will  undenia- 
bly appear  by  the  Courfe  contain'd  in  the  enfuing  Order)  with 
any  kind  of  private  Interefi:  or  Partiality,  that  it  fhall  never  be  pofii- 
ble  for  any  Aflembly  hearkning  to  the  advice  or  Information  of  this 
or  that  worthy  Member  (either  inftrudled  upon  his  Pillow,  or 
while  he  was  making  himfelf  ready,  or  by  the  Petition  or  Ticket 
which  he  receiv'd  at  the  door)  to  have  half  the  Security  in  his 
Faith,  or  advantage  by  his  Wifdom  ;  fuch  a  Senate  or  Council  beino- 
thro'  the  incertainty  of  the  Winds,  like  a  wave  of  the  Sea.  Nor 
fliall  it  otherwife  mend  the  matter  by  flowing  up  into  dry  ditches, 
or  referring  bufinefs  to  be  better  examin'd  by  Committees,  than  to 
go  further  about  with  it  to  lefs  purpofe ;  if  it  does  not  ebb  back  again 
with  the  more  mud  in  it.  For  in  a  cafe  refer'd  to  an  cccafional 
Committee,  of  which  any  Member  that  is  defirous  may  get  himfelf 
nam'd,  and  to  which  no  body  will  come,  but  either  for  the  fake  of 
his  Friend  or  his  own  Interefi ;  it  fares  little  better  as  to  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  than  if  it  had  been  refer'd  to  the  Parties.  Where- 
fore the  Athenians  being  diflributed  into  four  Tribes,  out  of  which 
by  equal  numbers  they  annually  chofe  four  hundred  Men,  call'd 
the  Senate  of  the  ££"««  (becaufe  the  Ballot  at  their  Eledion  was  per- 
form'd  by  the  ufe  of  Beans)  divided  them  by  Fifties  into  eight 
psrts.  And  every  Fifty  in  their  turn,  for  one  eighth  part  of  the 
year,  was  a  Council  apart  call'd  the  Prytans.  The  Prytans  in 
their  diflinft  Council  receiving  all  Comers,  and  giving  ear  to  every 
Man  tiiathad  any  thing  to  propofe  concerning  the  Common- wealth, 

L  I  "  had 
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'  had  power  to  debate  and  prepare  all  the  bufinefles  that  were  to  be 
'  in\roduc'd  into  the  Senate    The  yf^/ji^-^wj  had  ten  feledied  Magiftrates 
■'  call'd  the  Demiurgs,  conftituting  a  Council  apart  call'd  the  Synarchy^ 
■'  which  with  the  Strategus  prepar'd  all  the  bufinefs  that  was  intro- 
'<  duc'd  into  their  Senate.     But  both  the  Senate  of  the  Athenians^  and 
"  that  of  the  Achceam,  would  have  wonder'd  if  a  Man  had  told  them, 
«'  that  they  were  to  receive  all  Comers  and  Difcourfes,  to  the  end  that 
"  they  might  refer  them  afterwards  to  the  Prytans  or  the  Synarchyi 
"  much  lefs  to  an  occafional  Committee,  expos'd  to  the  catch  that 
"  catch  may  of  the  Parties  interefted.     And  yet  Venice  in  this,  as  in 
"  moft  of  her  Orders,  excels  them  all  by  the  Conftitution   of  her 
"  Councils,  that  of  the  College,  and  the  other  of  the  Dieci^  or  Coun- 
"  cil  of  Ten.     The  courfe  of  the  College  is  exadlly  defcrib'd  in  the 
"  enfuing  Order :  And  for  that  of  the  Died,  it  fo  little  differs  from 
"  what  it  has  beftow'd  upon  our  DiBator,  that  I  need  not  make  any 
"  particular  defcription  of  it.     But  to  DiSlatorian  Power  in  general, 
"  and  the  the  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  it  muft  needs  be  of  difficult  digeftion  to 
"  fuch  as,  puking  ftill  at  anticnt  Prudence,  fhew  themfelves  to  be  in 
"  the  Nurfery  of  Mother-wit ;  it  is  no  lefs  than  neceffary  to  fay  fome- 
•'  thing.     And,  Firll:,  in  a  Common-wealth  that  is  not  wrought  up, 
"  or  perfected,  this  Power  will  be  of  very  frequent,  if  not  continual 
"  ufe;  wherefore  it  is  faid  more  than  once,  upon  defedlsof  the  Govern- 
"  ment,  in  the  Book  oi  Judges,  Ihat  in  thc/e  days  there  ivas  no  King  in 
"  Ifrael.     Nor  has  the  Tranllator,  tho  for  710  King  he  Ihould  have 
«'  faid  no  Judge,  abus'd  you  fo  much ;  feeing  that  the  Didiator  (and 
"  fuch  was  the  Judge  of  Ifrael)  or  the  Didatorian  Power  being  in  a 
"  fingle  Perfon,  fo  little  differs  from  Monarchy,  which  foUow'd  in 
"  that,  that  from  the  fame  caufe  there  has  been  no  other  effedl  in  any 
"  Common-weakh  ;  as  in  Rome  was  manifefl  by  Sylla  and  Caesar, 
*'  who  to  make  themfelves  Abfolute  or  Sovereign,  had  no  more  to  do 
"  than  to  prolong  their  Magiftracy ;  for  *  the  Didlatorian  Power  was 
"  reputed  Divine,  and   therefore  irrefi liable.     Neverthelefs  fo   it   is, 
"  that  without  this  Power,  which  is  fo  dangerous,  and  fubjedl  to  in- 
"  troduce  Monarchy,  a  Common-wealth  cannot  be  fafe  from  falling 
"  into  the  like  diffolution;  unlefs  you  have  an  Expedient  in  this  cafe 
*'  of  your  own,  and  bound  up  by  your  Providence  from  recoiling. 
«'  Expedients  in  fome  cafes  you  mull:  not  only  have,  but  be  beholden 
"  for  them  to  fuch  whom  you  muft  truft:  at  a  pinch,   when  you  have 
"  not  leifure  to  ftand  with  them  for  Security ;  which  will  be  a  thou- 
*'  fand  times  more  dangerous.     And  there  can  never  be  a  Common- 
"  wealth  otherwile  than  by  the  Order  in  debate  wrought  up  to  that 
"  perfedlion ;  but  this  neceflity  muft  fometlmes  happen  in  regard  of 
*'  her  natural  flownefs  and  opennefs,  and  the  liiddennefs  of  Affaults 
"  that  may  be  made  upon  her,  as  alfo  the  Secrecy  which  in  fome  cafes 
"  may  be  of  abfolute  neceffity  to  her  Affairs.     Whence   Machia- 
"  VEL  concludes  it  pofitively,  that  a  Common-wealth  unprovided  of 
*'  fuch  a  Refuge,  muft   fall  to  ruin  :  for  her  courfe  is  either  broken 
"  by  the  blow  in  one  of  thofe  cafes,  or  by  her  felf,  while  it  ftartles 
"  her  out  of  her  Orders.     And  indeed  a   Common-wealth  is  like  a 
"  Greyhound,  which  having  once  coafted,  will  never  after  run  fair, 
"  but  grow  flothful ;  and  when  it  comes  to  make  a  common  practice 
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'«  of  taking  nearer  ways  than  its  Orders,  it  is  diflblv'd :  for  the  being; 
"  of  a  Common -wealth  confifts  in  its  Orders.  Wherefore  at  this  lift 
"  you  will  be  expos'd  to  danger,  if  you  have  not  provided  before- 
"  hand  for  the  fafety  of  your  Refort  in  the  like  cafes :  nor  is  it  fuffi- 
"  cient  that  your  Refort  be  fafe,  unlefs  it  be  as  fecret  and  quick ;  for  if 
"  it  be  flow  or  open,  your  former  Inconveniencies  are  not  remedy'd. 
"  Now  for  our  imitation  in  this  part,  there  is  nothing  in  experience 
*«  like  that  of  the  Council  of  Ten  in  Venice ;  the  benefit  whereof  would 
"  be  too  long  to  be  flievvn  in  the  whole  piece,  and  therefore  I  Ihall 
"  take  but  a  pattern  out  of  Janotti.  In  the  War,  fays  he,  which 
"  the  Venetians  had  with  Floretice  in  Cajentin,  the  Florejitiris  finding  a  ne- 
"  ceflity  in  their  affairs  far  from  any  other  inclination  in  themfelves  to 
"  afk  their  Peace,  fent  Ambaffadors  about  it  to  Venice.,  where  they  were 
"  no  fooner  heard,  than  the  bargain  was  ftruck  up  by  the  Council  of 
"  Ten  :  and  every  body  admiring  (feeing  this  Common-wealth  flood 
"  upon  the  higher  ground)  what  fhould  be  the  rcafonof  fuch  hafte; 
"  the  Council  upon  the  return  of  the  Ambafi^^idors  imparted  Letters  to 
"  the  Senate,  whereby  it  appear'd,  that  the  Jurk  had  newly  lanch'd  a 
"  formidable  Fleet  againfl  their  State ;  which  had  it  been  underflood 
"  by  the  Florentins^  it  was  well  enough  known  they  would  have  made 
"  no  Peace.  Wherefore  the  fervice  of  the  Ten  was  highly  applauded  by 
"  the  Senate,  and  celebrated  by  the  Venetians.  Whereby  may  appear, 
"  not  only  in  part  what  ufe  there  is  of  Diftatorian  Power  in  that  Go- 
"  vernment,  but  that  it  is  affam'd  at  the  difcretion  of  that  Council  j 
*•  whereas  in  this  of  Oceana  it  is  not  otherwife  entrufled  than  when 
**  the  Senate,  in  the  Election  of  nine  Knights  extraordinary,  gives  at 
"  once  the  CommifTion,  and  takes  fecurity  in  a  balance,  added  to  the 
•'  Council  of  War,  tho'  fecurer  before  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  People 
"  than  that  of  Venice,  which  yet  never  incur'd  Jealoufy :  For  if  the 
•*  younger  Nobility  have  been  often  girding  at  it,  that  happen'd  not 
*'  fo  much  thro'  the  apprehenfion  of  danger  in  it  to  the  Common- 
*'  wealth,  as  thro'  the  awe  of  it  upon  themfelves.  Wherefore  the 
<«  Graver  have  doubtlefly  fhewn  their  Prudence  in  the  Law ;  whereby, 
"  the  Magiflracy  of  thefe  Counfellors  being  to  lafl  till  their  SucceflTors 
*•  be  created,  the  Council  is  eflablifh'd. 

THE  Inflruftions  of  the  Councils  for  their  matter  being  fhewn, 
it  remains  that  I  fliew  the  Liflrud^lions  for  the  manner  of  their  pro- 
ceeding, as  they  follow  in 

THE  twentieth  ORDER,  containing  the  Method  of  Debates  to 
be  obferv'd  by  the  Magiflrates  and  the  Councils  fuccefHvely,  in  order  to     20.  Order. 
a  Decree  of  the  Senate.  hfiruaiomfor 

THE  Magiflrates  of  the  Signory,  as  Counfellors  of  this  Common-  '!'j2""fj! 
wealth,  (hall  take  into  their  confideration  all  matters  of  State,  ox  oi  nero/Proceed- 
Government;  and,  having  right  to  propofe  in  any  Council,  may  any  '"S- 
one  or  more  of  them  propofe  what  bufinefs  he  or  they  pleafe  in  that 
Council  to  which  it  mofl  properly  belongs.     And,  that  the  Councils 
may  be  held  to  their  duty,  the  faid  Magiflrates   are  fuperintendents 
and  infpeftors  of  the  fame,  with  right  to  propofe  to  the  Senate. 

THE  Cenfors  have  equal  Power  with  thefe  Magiflrates,  but  in  re- 
lation to  the  Council  of  Religion  only. 

ANY  two  of  the  three  Provofls  in  every  Council  may  propofe  to, 
and  are  the  more  peculiar  Propofers  of,  the  lame  Council  -,  to  the  end 
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that  there  be  not  only  an  infpe£tion  and  fuperintendency  of  btifinefs  in 
general,  but  that  every  work  be  alfo  committed  to  a  peculiar  hand. 

ANY  one  or  more  of  the  Magiftrates,  or  any  two  of  the  Provofls 
refpedtfully  having  propos'd,  the  Council  fliall  debate  the  bufinefs  fo  pro- 
pos'd,  to  which  they  of  the  third  Region  that  are  willing  fliall  fpeak.  firft 
in  their  order;  they  of  the  fecond,  next;  and  they  of  the  firft,  laft:  and  the 
opinions  of  thofe  that  propos'd  or  fpoke,  as  they  fliall  be  thought  the  moft 
confiderable  by  the  Council,  fliall  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  fame 
in  writing,  and  each  of  them  fign'd  with  the  name  of  the  Author. 

THE  Opinions  being  thus  prepar'd,  any  Magiftrate  of  the  Signory, 
the  Cenfor,  or  any  two  of  the  Provofts  of  that  Council,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  may  affemble  the  Senate. 

THE  Senate  being  affembled,  the  Opinions  (for  example,  if  they 
be  four)  fliall  be  read  in  their  Order,  that  is,  according  to  the  Order  or 
Dignity  of  the  Magiftrates  or  Counfellors  by  which  they  were  fign'd. 
And  being  read,  if  any  of  the  Council  introducing  them  will  fpeak, 
they,  as  beft  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs,  fliall  have  precedence ;  and 
after  them  the  Senators  fliall  fpeak  according  to  their  Regions,  begin- 
ning by  the  third  firft,  and  fo  continuing  till  every  man  that  will  has 
fpoken :  and  when  the  Opinions  have  been  fufiiciently  debated,  they 
fliall  be  put  all  together  to  the  Ballot  after  this  manner. 

FOUR  Secretaries  carrying  each  of  them  one  of  the  Opinions  in 
one  hand,  with  a  white  Box  in  the  other,  and  each  following  the 
other,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Opinions,  fliall  prelent  his  Box, 
naming  the  Author  of  his  Opinion  to  every  Senator;  and  one  Secretary 
or  Ballotin  with  a  green  Box  fliall  follow  the  four  white  ones ;  and  one 
Secretary  or  Ballotin  with  a  red  Box  fliall  follow  the  green  one :  and 
every  Senator  fliall  put  one  Ball  into  fome  of  thefe  fix  boxes.  The 
Suffrage  being  gather'd  and  open'd  before  the  Signory,  if  the  red  Box 
or  Non/i?icere  had  above  half  the  Suflrages,  the  Opinions  fliall  be  all 
caft  out,  for  the  major  part  of  the  Houfe  is  not  clear  in  the  bufinefs.  If 
no  one  of  the  four  Opinions  had  above  half  the  Suffrages  in  the  Affir- 
mative, that  which  had  feweft  fliall  be  caft  out,  and  the  other  three 
fliall  be  balloted  again.  If  no  one  of  the  three  had  above  half,  that 
which  had  feweft  fliall  be  caft  out,  and  the  other  two  fliall  ballot  again. 
If  neither  of  the  two  had  above  half,  that  which  had  feweft  fhall  be 
caft  out,  and  the  remaining  Opinion  fliall  be  balloted  again.  And  if  the 
remaining  Opinion  has  not  above  half,  it  fliall  alfo  be  caft  out.  But  the 
firft  of  the  Opinions  that  arrives  at  moft  above  half  in  the  AfHrmative, 
is  the  Decree  of  the  Senate.  The  Opinions  being  all  of  them  caft  out 
by  the  No?7fincere,  may  be  reviewed,  if  occafion  permits,  by  the  Council, 
and  brought  in  again.  If  they  be  caft  out  by  the  Negative,  the  cafe  be- 
ing of  advice  only,  the  Houfe  approves  not,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it : 
the  cafe  being  neceflliry,  and  admitting  delay,  the  Council  is  to  think 
again  upon  the  bufinefs,  and  to  bring  in  new  Opinions ;  but  the  Cafe 
being  neceflary,and  not  admitting  delay,  the  Senate  immediately  elediing 
the  Jun&a,  fhall  create  the  Didator.  *  ^nd  let  the  DiBator,  as  the 
Roman  faying  is,  take  care  that  the  Common-ivealth  receives  7io  harm. 

T  H I S  in  cafe  the  Debate  concludes  not  in  a  Decree.  But  if  a  Decree 
be  paft,  it  is  either  in  matter  of  State  or  Government  according  to  Law 
enadted  already,  and  then  it  is  good  without  going  any  further :  or  it  is  in 

*  Et  videat  Diftator  ne  quid  Refpub.  detrimenti  capiat. 
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matter  of  Law  to  be  enafted,  repeal'd,  or  amended;  and  then  the  De- 
cree of  the  Senate,  efpecially  if  it  be  for  a  war,  or  for  a  Levy  ot  Men 
or  Money,  isinvaUd,  without  the  refult  of  the  Common-wealth,  which 
is  in  the  Prerogative  Tribe,  or  Reprefcntative  of  the  People. 

THE  Senate  having  prepar'd  a  Decree  to  be  propos'd  to  the  People, 
fliall  appoint  their  Propofers  ;  and  no  other  may  propofe  for  the  Senate 
to  the  People  but  the  Magiflrates  of  the  Houfe  :  that  is  to  fay,  the 
three  Commiffioners  of  the  Seal,  or  any  two  of  them  ;  the  three  of  the 
Treafury,  or  any  two  of  them ;  or  the  two  Cenfors. 

THE  Senate  having  appointed  their  Propofers,  (hall  require  of  the 
Tribunes  a  mufter  of  the  People  at  a  fet  time  and  place :  and  the  Tribunes 
or  any  two  of  them  having  mufter'd  the  People  accordingly,  the  Pro- 
pofers fhall  propofe  the  Senfe  or  Decree  of  the  Senate  by  claufes  to  the 
People.  And  that  which  is  propos'd  by  the  Authority  of  the  Senate, 
and  refolv'd  by  the  Command  of  the  People,  is  the  Law  of  Oceana. 

TO  this  Order,  implicitly  containing  the  fum  very  near  of  the 
whole  Civil  part  of  the  Common-wealth,  my  Lord  Archon  fpoke 
thus  in  Council. 

My  Dear  Lords ; 
"  '  I  ^  HERE  is  a  Saying,  That  a  man  muft  cut  his  Coat  accord- 
"  JL  ^'^§  ^'^  ^^^  Cloth.  When  I  confider  what  God  has  allow'd  or 
"  furnifh'd  to  our  prefent  work,  I  am  amaz'd.  You  would  have  a 
"  popular  Government,  he  has  weigh'd  it  to  you  in  the  prefent  ba- 
"  lance,  as  I  may  fay,  to  a  dram;  you  have  no  more  to  do,  but  to  fix 
"  it.  For  the  Superftruilures  of  fucha  Government,  they  require  a 
"  good  Ariftocracy  :  and  you  have,  or  have  had  a  Nobility  or  Gentry 
"  the  beft  fludy'd,  and  the  beft  Writers,  at  leaft  next  that  of  Italy y 
*'  in  the  whole  World  ;  nor  have  they  been  inferior,  when  fo  exercis'd, 
"  in  the  leading  of  Armies.  But  the  People  are  the  main  body  of  a 
"  Common-wealth  ;  (hew  me  from  the  Trealuries  of  the  Snow  (as  it 
^^  is  in  Job)  to  the  burning  Zone,  a  People  whofe  fhoulders  fo  uni- 
"  verfally  and  {o  exaftly  fit  the  Corfiet.  Neverthelefs  it  were  conve- 
"  nient  to  be  well  provided  with  Auxiliaries.  There  is  Marpefia  thro' 
"  her  fruitfulnefs  inexhauftible  of  men,  and  men  thro'  her  barrennefs 
"  not  only  inur'd  to  hardfliip,  but  in  your  Arms.  It  may  be  faid, 
"  that  Venice,  excepting  only  that  flie  takes  not  in  the  People,  is  the 
*'  moft  incompareable  Situation  of  a  Common-wealth.  You  are  ^mc^ 
"  taking  in  your  People  and  your  Auxiliaries  too.  My  Lords,  the 
"  Children  of  IJrael  were  makers  of  Brick,  before  they  were  builders 
"  of  a  Common-wealth  :  But  our  brick  is  made,  our  Morter  temper'd, 
"  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  are  hew'd  and  fquar'd  to  our  hands.  Has 
"  this  been  the  work  of  man?  or  is  it  in  man  to  withftand  this  work? 
"  Shall  he  that  contends  with  the  Almighty^  injlru6l  him'?  He  that  re- 
"  proves  God,  let  him  anfiS^er  it.  For  our  parts,  every  thing  is  fo  laid, 
"  that  when  we  come  to  have  ufe  of  it,  it  is  the  next  at  hand  ;  and  un- 
"  lefs  we  can  conceive  that  God  and  nature  do  any  thing  in  vain,  ■ 
"  there  is  no  more  for  us  to  do  but  to  difpatch.  The  Piece,  which  we 
'*  have  reach'd  to  us  in  the  foregoing  Orders,  is  the  Ariftocracy.  A- 
"  thens,  as  has  been  fliewn,  was  plainly  loft  thro'  the  want  of  a  good 
"  Ariftocracy.  But  the  fufficiency  of  an  Ariftocracy  goes  demon  ftra- 
"  bly  upon  the  hand  of  the  Nobility  or  Gentry  :  for  that  the  Politicks 
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*'  can  be  maftei'd  without  ftudy,  or  that  the  People  ean  have  leifurc  to 
"  ftudy,  is  a  vain  imagination;  and  what  kind  of  Ariftocracy  Divines 
•'  and  Lawyers  would  make,  let  their  incurable  running  upon  their 
"  own  narrow  biafs,  and  their  perpetual  invediives  againft  Machi- 
"  AVEL  (tho'  in  fome  places  juftly  reproveable,  yet  the  only  Politician 
"  and  incompareable  Patron  of  the  People)  ferve  for  inftrudlion.     I 
"  will  ftand  no  more  to  the  Judgment  of  Lawyers  and  Divines  in  this 
"  work,  than  to  that  of  fo  many  other  Tradefmen  ;  but  if  this  Mo- 
"  del  chances  to  wander  abroad,  I  recommend  it  to  the  Roman  Specu- 
"  lativi  (the  moft  complete  Gentlemen  of  this  age)  for  their  cenfu re  : 
"  or,  with  my  Lord  Epimonus  his  leave,  fend  three  or  four  hun- 
"  dred  Copies  to  your  Agent  at  Venice,  to  be  prefented  to  the  Magi- 
*'  ftrates  there ;  and  when  they  have  confider'd  them,  to  be  propos'd  to 
"  the  debate  of  the  Senate,  the  moft  competent  Judges  under  Heaven, 
"  who,  tho'  they  have  great  affairs,  will  not  refufe  to  return  you  the  O- 
"  racle  of  their  Ballot.  The  Councillors  of  Princes  I  will  not  truft ;  they 
"  are  but  Journeymen.     The  WiJ'dom  of  tbeje  latter  times  in  Princes 
■  "  Affairs  (fays  V  E  R u l  am  i  us)  /J  rather  fine  deliveries  and  Jhiftings  of 
•'  dangers  when  they  be  near.,  than  Jolid  and  grounded  courfes  to  keep  them 
"  ojff.     Their  Councillors  do  not  derive  their  proceedings  from  any 
"  found  root  of  Government  that  may  contain  the  demonftration,  and 
"  aflure  the  iuccefs  of  them,  but  are  expedient-mongers,  givers  of  them- 
"  felves  to  help  a  lame  dog  over  a^ftile;  elfe  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that 
"  the  fame  of  Cardinal  RiCHLiEU  has  been  like  Thunder,  whereof  we 
"  hear  the  noife,  but  can  make  no  demonftration  of  the  reafon  ?  But 
"  to  return,  if  neither  the  People,  nor  Divines,  and  Lawyers,  can  be 
"  the  Ariftocracy  of  a  Nation,  there  remains  only  the  Nobility ;  in 
"  which  ftile,    to  avoid  farther   repetition,    I  fhall  underftand  the 
"  Gentry  alfo,  as  the  French  do  by  the  word  Nobleffe. 

"  Now  to  treat  of  the  Nobility  in  fuch  fort  as  may  be  lefs  obnoxi- 
"  ous  to  miftake,  it  will  be  convenient,  and  anfwerable  to  the  prefent 
"  occafion,  that  I  divide  my  Difcourfe  into  four  parts. 

"THE  Firft  treating  of  Nobility,  and  the  kinds  of  it. 

"  THE  Second,  of  their  capacity  of  the  Senate, 

"  THE  Third,  of  the  divers  kinds  of  Senates. 

"THE  Fourth,  of  the  Senate,  according  to  the  foregoing  Orders. 

"  NOBILITY  may  be  defin'd  divers  ways ;  for  it  is  either  an- 
"  tient  Riches,  or  antient  Virtue,  or  a  Title  confer'd  by  a  Prince  or  a 
"  Common-wealth. 

"  NOBILITY  of  the  firft  kind  may  be  fubdivided  into  two  o- 
"  thers,  fuch  as  hold  an  over-balance  in  Dominion  or  Property  to  the 
"  whole  People,  or  fuch  as  hold  not  an  over-balance.  In  the  former 
"  cafe,  a  Nobility  (fuch  was  the  Gothic,  of  which  fufficient  has  been 
"  fpoken)  is  incompatible  with  popular  Government ;  for  to  popular 
"  Government  it  is  eflential  that  Power  fhould  be  in  the  People,  but 
"  the  over-ballance  of  a  Nobility  in  dominion  draws  the  Power  to 
"  themfelves.  Wherefore  in  this  fenfe  it  is  that  Machiavkl  is 
"  to  be  underftoodjWhere  he  fays,  *  That  thefe  are  pernicious  in  a 
"  Common-wealth ;  and  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  that  they  are 

•  Quefti  tali  fono  pernitiofi  in  ogn:  Rq)ublica,  &  in  ogni  Provincia. 

"  Nations 
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"  Nations  *  which  for  this  caufe  are  the  corruption  of  the  World :  for 
"  otherwife  NobiUty  may  according  to  his  definition  (which  is   T^bat 
"  they  are  Juch  as  live  upon  their  own  Revenues  in  plenty,  ivithout  en- 
"  gagemcnt  either  to  the  tilling  of  their  Lands,  or  other  work  for  their 
"  livelihood)  hold  an  under-balance  to  the  People ;  in  which  cafe  they 
"  are  not  only  fafe,  but  neceflary  to  the  natural  mixture  of  a  well-or- 
"  der'd  Common-wealth,     For  how  elfe  can  you  have  a  Common- 
"  wealth  that  is  not  altogether  mechanic  ?  or  what  comparifon  is  there 
"  of  fuch  Common-wealths  as  are,  or  come  neareft  to  mechanic,  for 
"  example,  Athens,  Switzerland,  Holland,  to  Lacedemon,  Rome,  and  Ve~ 
"  nice^  plum'd  with  their  Ariftocracies  ?   Your  Mechanics,  till  they 
"  have  firft  feather'd  their  nefts,  like  the  Fowls  of  tlie  Air,  whofe 
"  whole  Employment  is  to  feek  their  food,  are  fo  bufy'd  in  their  pri- 
"  vatc  concernments,  that  they  have  neither  leifure  to  ftudy  the  pub- 
"  lie,  nor  are  fafely  to  be  trufted  with  it,    -f-  becaule  a  Man  is  not 
"  faithfully   embark'd  in  this  kind  of  fhip,  if  he  has  no  ihare  in  the 
"  freight.    But  if  his  fliare  be  fuch  as  gives  him  leifure  by  his  private 
"  advantage  to  refled  upon  that  of  the  public,  what  other  name  is  there 
"  for   this   fort  of  Men,  being  a  leur  aije,  but  (as  Machiavel  you 
"  fee  calls  them)  Nobility  ?  efpecially  when  their  Families  come  to 
"  be  fuch  as  are  noted  for  their  Services  done  to  the  Common-wealth, 
"  and  fo  take  into  their  antient  Riches  antient  Virtue,  which  is  the  fe- 
"  cond  definition  of  Nobility,  but  fuch  a  one  as  is  fcarce  poflible  in 
"  nature  without  the  former.  For  as  the  Baggage, hysY-EKV^^AMivs^ 
"  is  to  an  Army,  Jo  are  Riches  to  Virtue;  they  cannot  be  fpard  ?ior  left 
"  behind,  tho  they  be  impedimeiits,  fich  as  not  oJily  hinder  the  march^ 
"  but  Jbmeti?nes  thro'  the  care  of  them  lofc  or  diflurb  the  ViBory.  Of  this 
"  latter  fort  is  the  Nobility  of  Oceana  ;  the  bell  of  all  others,  becaufe 
"  they,  having  no  flamp  whence  to  derive  their  price,  can  have  it  no 
"  otherwife  than  by  their  intrinfic  value.  The  third  definition  of  No- 
*'  bility,  is  a  Title,  Honour,  or  diftinftion  from  the  People,  confer'd. 
"  or  allow'd  by  the  Prince  or  the  Common-wealth.   And  this  may  be 
"  two  ways,  either  without  any  flamp  or  privilege,  as  in  Oceana;  or 
"  with  fuch  privileges  as  are  inconfiderable,  as  in  Athens  after  the  bat- 
"  t\e  of  Platete,  whence  the  Nobility  had  no  right,  as  fuch,  but  to 
*'  religious  Offices,  or  infpedlion  of  the  public  Games,  to  which  they 
"  were  alfo  to   be  eledled   by    the  People :  or  with  Privileges,  and 
"  thofe  confiderable  ones,  as  the  Nobility  in  Athens  before  the  battle 
"  of  Platece,  and  the  Patricia?js  in  Rome,  each  of  which  had  right, 
"  or  claim'd  it,  to  the  Senate  and  all  the  Magiflracies ;  wherein  for 
"  fome  time  they  only  by  their  ftamp  were  current. 

"  B  U  T  to  begin  higher,  and  to  fpeak  more  at  large  of  Nobility 
"  in  their  feveral  capacities  of  the  Senate.  The  Phylarchs  or  Princes  of 
"  the  Tribes  of  IJrael  were  the  moft  renown'd,  or,  as  the  Latin^  the  Numb.  1. 16. 
"  moft  noble  of  the  Congregation,  whereof  by  hereditary  right  they 
"  had  the  leading  and  judging.  The  Patriarchs,  or  Princes  of  Families,     Ver.  is, 
"  according  as  they  declar'd  their  Pedigrees,  had  the  like  right  as  to  their 
"  Families ;  but  neither  in  thefe  nor  the  former,  was  there  any  hereditary 
"  right  to  the  Satihedrim  :  tho'  there  be  little  queflion  but  the  wife  men, 
"  and  underflanding,  and  known  among  their  Tribes,  which  the  Peo- 

*  Lequali  tatte  infieme  fono  la  corruttela    del  mondo.     f  Egeftas  haud  fecile  habetar  fine 
damiio. 

"  pie 
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pie  took  or  elcded  into  thofe  or  other  Magiflracies,  and  whom 
Moses  made  Rulers  over  them,  muft  have  beenofthefe;  feeing 
they  could  not  choofe  but  be  the  moft  knovi^n  among  the  Tribes, 
and  were  likelieft  by  the  advantages  of  Education  to  be  the  moft 
wife  and  underftanding. 

"  SOLON  having  found  the  jithenians  neither  locally  nor  genea- 
logically, but  by  their  different  ways  of  Life,  divided  into  fourTribes, 
that  is,  into  the  Soldiery,  the  Tradefmen,  the  Hufbandmen,  and 
the  Goat-herds,  inflituted  a  new  diftribution  of  them,  according  to 
the  cenfe  or  valuation  of  their  Eftates,  into  four  Clafles :  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  third,  confifting  of  fuch  as  were  Proprietors  in  Land, 
diftinguifh'd  by  the  rate  of  their  Freeholds,  with  that  ftamp  upon 
them,  which  making  them  capable  of  adding  Honour  to  their 
Riches,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Senate  and  all  the  Magiftracies,  exclud- 
ed the  fourth,  being  the  Body  of  the  People,  and  far  greater  in  num- 
ber than  the  former  three,  from  all  other  right,  as  to  thofe  Capaci- 

■  ties,  except  the  eled:ion  of  thefe,  who  by  this  means  became  a  here- 

•  ditary  Ariftocracy  or  Senatorian  Order  of  Nobility.     This  was  that 

■  courfe  which  came  afterwards  to  be  the  deftrudtion  of  Rome,  and 
=  had  now  ruin'd  Athens.  The  Nobility,  according  to  the  inevitable 
'  Nature  of  fuch  a  one,  having  laid  the  Plot  how  to  diveft  the  Peo- 
'  pie  of  the  Refult,  and  fo  to  draw  the  whole  Power  of  the  Com- 
'  mon-wealth  to  themfelves ;  which  in  all  likelihood  they  had  done, 
'  if  the  People  coming  by  mere  chance  to  be  viiftorious  in  the  Battle  of 
'  Platea,  and  famous  for  defending  Greece  againft  the  Ferfians,  had 

•  not  return'd  with  fuch  Courage  as  irrefiftibly  broke  the  Clalles,  to 
«  which  of  old  they  had  born  a  white  Tooth,  brought  the  Nobility 
'  to  equal  Terms,  and  the  Senate  with  the  Magiftracies  to  be  common 

•  to  both;  the  Magiftracies  by  Suffrage,  and  the  Senate  (which  was  the 
<  mifchief  of  it,  as  I  fliall  fhew  anon  in  that  Conftitution)  by  Lot  only. 

"THE  Lacedemonians  were  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  fame  caufe 
•'  with  the  Venetians  at  this  day,   no  other  than  a  Nobility,  even  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  definition  given  of  Nobility  by  Machiavel;  for 
"  they  neither  exercis'd  any  Trade,  nor  labour'd  their  Lands  or  Lots, 
"  which  was  done  by  their  Helots :  wherefore  fome  Nobility  may  be 
"  far  from  pernicious  in  a  Common-wealth  by  Machiavel's  own 
"  Teftimony,  who  is  an  admirer  of  this,  tho'  the  Servants  thereof 
"  were  more  in  number  than  the  Citizens.     To  thefe  Servants  I  hold 
*'  the  anfwer  of  Lycurgus,  when  he  bad  him  who  afk'd  why  he 
*'  did  not  admit  the  People  to  the  Government  of  his  Common-wealth, 
"  to  go  home  and  admit  his  Servants  to  the  Government  of  his  Fami- 
"  ly,  to  relate :  for  neither  were  the  Lacedemonians  Servants,  nor  fai- 
**  ther  capable  of  the  Government,  unlefs,   whereas  the  Congregation 
*'  had  the  Refult,  he  fliould  have  given  them  the  Debate  alfo ;  every 
"  one  of  thefe  that  attain'd  to  fixty  years  of  Age,  and  the  major  Vote 
*'  of  the  Congregation,  being  equally  capable  of  the  Senate. 

"THE  Nobility  of  Rome,  and  their  capacity  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
"  already  defcrib'd  by  that  of  Athens  before  the  battle  of  Platece ;  fa- 
"  ving  only  that  the  Athenian  was  never  eligible  into  the  Senate  with- 
"  out  the  fuffrage  of  the  People,  till  the  introdu(flion  of  the  Lot,  but 
"  the  Roman  Nobility  ever :  for  the  Patricians  were  eleded  into  the 
"  Senate  by  the  Kings,  by  the  Confuls,  or  the  Cenfors ;  or  if  a  Ple- 
'J  beian  happen'd  to  be  confcrib'd,  he  and  his  Pofterity  became  Patri- 

"  cians. 
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clans.  Nor,  tho'  the  People  had  many  difputos  witli  the  Nobili- 
ty, did  this  ever  come  in  controverfy,  which,  if  there  had  been  no- 
thing elfc,  might  in  my  judg;ment  have  been  enough  to  overturn  that 
Common-wealth, 

"  THE  ^(^w//V7/z  Nobility,  but  that  they  are  richer,  and  not  mi- 
litary, refemble  at  all  other  points  the  Lacedemonian^  as  I  have  al- 
ready fliewn.  Thefe  M'achiavel  excepts  from  his  rule,  by 
faying,  that  their  Eflates  are  rather  perfonal  than  real,  or  of  any 
great  Revenue  in  Land;  which  comes  to  our  account,  and  fliews,  that 
a  Nobility  or  party  of  the  Nobility,  not  over-balancing  in  Domini- 
on, is  not  dangerous,  but  of  neceffary  ufe  in  every  Common-wealth 
provided  it  be  rightly  order'd :  for  if  it  be  fo  order'd  as  was  that 
of  Ro?ne,  tho'  they  do  not  over-balance  in  the  beginning,  as  they 
did  not  there,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  they  do,  as  is  clear  both  in 
reafon  and  experience  towards  the  latter  end.  That  the  Nobility 
only  be  capable  of  the  Senate,  is  there  only  not  dangerous,  wher;e 
there  be  no  other  Citizens,  as  in  this  Government  and  that  of  La- 
ced'emon. 

"THE  Nobility  of  Holland  audi.  Switzerland,  tho'  but  few,  have 
Privileges  not  only  diflinif  from  the  People,  but  {o  great,  that  in  fome 
Sovereignties  they  have  a  negative  voice;  an  example  which  I  am  far 
from  commending,  being  fuch  as  (if  thofe  Governments  were  not 
cantoniz'd,  divided,  and  llibdivided  into  many  petty  Sovereignties 
that  balance  one  another,  and  in  which  the  Nobility,  except  they 
had  a  Prince  at  the  head  of  them,  can  never  join  to  make  work) 
would  be  the  mofl  dangerous  that  ever  was  but  the  Gothic,  of  which 
it  favors.  For  in  antient  Common-wealths  you  fliall  never  find  a 
Nobility  to  have  had  a  negative  but  by  the  Poll,  which,  the  People 
being  far  more  in  number,  came  to  nothing  ;  whereas  thefe  have  ^1;^ 
be  they  never  fo  few,  by  their  ftamp  or  order. 
"  O  U  R  S  of  Oceana  have  nothing  elfe  but  their  education  and  their 
leifure  for  the  public,  furnilli'd  by  their  eafe  and  competent  Riches ; 
and  their  intrinfic  value,  which,  according  as  it  comes  to  hold  weight 
in  the  judgment  or  fuffrage  of  the  People,  is  their  only  way  to  honour 
and  preferment.  Wherefore  I  would  have  your  Lordfliips  to  look 
upon  your  Children  as  fuch,  who  if  they  come  to  fhake  off  fome  part 
of  their  baggage,  fliall  make  the  more  quick  and  glorious  march  : 
for  it  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  baggage  Ibrdidly  plunder'd  by  the 
Nobility  of  Ro!ne,  that  lofl  the  viftory  of  the  whole  World  in  tl]e 
midfb  of  her  Triumph. 

"  HAVING  follow'd  the  Nobility  thus  clofe,  they  bring  us,  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  courfe  and  divers  kinds,  to  the  divers  Con- 
ftitutions  of  the  Senate. 

"  THAT  of  I/rael  (as  was  fliew'd  by  my  Right  Noble  Lord 
Phosphorus  de  Auge,  in  the  opening  of  the  Common-wealth) 
confifled  of  feventy  Elders,  elected  at  firft  by  the  People.  But 
whereas  they  were  for  life,  they  ever  after  (tho'  without  any  divine 
precept  for  it)  fubftituted  their  SuccefTors  by  Ordination,  which  Ce- 
remony was  moft  ufually  perfomi'd  by  impofition  of  hands  j  and 
by  this  means  a  Common-wealth  of  as  popular  inflitution  as  can  be 
found,  became,  as  it  is  accounted  by  Joseph  us,  Ariftocratical. 
From  this  Ordination  derives  that  which  was  introduc'd  by  the  A- 
poftlesinto  the  Chriflian  Church;  for  which  caufe  I  think  it  is,  that 

N  n  "  the 
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"  the  Presbyterians  would  have  the  Government  of  the  Church  to  be 
"  Ariflocratical :  Tho'  the  Apoftles,  to  the  end,  as  I  conceive,  that 
"  they  might  give  no  occafion  to  fucli  a  miftake,  but  fliew  that  they 
"  intended  the  Government  of  theChurch  to  be  popular,  ordaitid  El- 
"  ders,  as  has  been  fliewn,  by  the  holding  upcj  hiuuis  (or  free  Suffrage  ot 
"  the  People)  in  every  Congrcgatioii,  or  Ecclefm:  for  that  is  the  word  in 
"  the  Original,  being  borrow'd  from  the  civil  Congregations  of  the 
"  People  in  Athens  znd  Lacedeition,  which  were  fo  call'dj  and  the 
"  word  for  holding  up  oj  hands  in  the  Text,  is  alfo  the  very  fame,  which 
"  fignify'd  the  Suffrage  of  the  People  in  Athejis,  xf'P="y4f«i'«o  for 
"  the  Suffrage  of  the  Athenians  was  given  per  Chirotonian,  fays  Em- 

"    MIUS. 

"THE  Council  of  the  Bean  (as  was  (hewn  by  my  Lord  Na- 
"  VARCHUS  DE  Paralo  in  his  full  Difcourfe)  being  the  propo- 
"  fing  Senate  of  Athens  (for  that  of  the  Areopagits  was  a  Judicatory) 
"  confifled  of  four,  fome  fay  five  hundred  Senators,  eledted  annually, 
"  all  at  once,  and  by  a  mere  lot  without  fuffrage.  Wherefore  tho'  the 
"  Senate,  to  correft  the  temerity  of  the  Lot,  had  power  to  caft  out 
"  fuch  as  they  fliould  judge  unworthy  of  that  honour;  this  related  to 
"  manners  only,  and  was  not  fufhcient  to  repair  the  Common-wealth, 
"  which  by  fuch  means  became  impotent:  and  forafmuch  as  her  Senate 
"  confifted  not  of  the  natural  Ariftocracy,  which  in  a  Common-wealth 
"  is  the  only  fpur  and  rein  of  the  People,  it  was  caft  headlong  by  the 
"  raflmefs  of  her  Demagogs  or  Grandees  into  ruin  ;  while  her  Senate, 
"  like  the  Roman  Tribunes  (*  ivho  ahnojl  always,  injiead  of  governing, 
"  were  rather  gave  r)id  by  the  ni  tilti  tiide)pvopos  d  not  to  the  Refult  only, 
"  but  to  the  debate  alfo  of  the  People,  who  were  therefore  call'd  to  the 
"  Pulpits,  where  fome  vomited,  and  others  drank  poifon. 

"THE  Senate  of  Lacedefnon,  moft  truly  difcover'd  by  my  Lord 
"  Laco  de  Scytale,  confifled  but  of  30  for  life,  whereof  the 
"  two  Kings  having  but  fingle  Votes,  were  hereditary,  the  refl  eled:- 
"  ed  by  the  free  Suffrage  of  the  People,  but  out  of  fuch  as  were  fixty 
"  years  of  age.  Thefe  had  the  whole  debate  of  the  Common-wealth 
*'  in  themfelves,  and  propos'd  to  the  Refult  only  of  the  People.  And 
"  now  the  riddle  which  I  have  heretofore  found  troublefome  to  unfold 
"  is  out ;  that  is  to  fay,  why  Athens  and  Lacedemon,  confifting  each  of 
"  the  Senate  and  the  People,  the  one  fliould  be  held  a  Democracy,  and 
"  the  other  an  Ariflocracy,  or  laudable  Oligarchy,  as  it  is  term'd  by 
"  Isocrates  ;  for  that  word  is  not,  wherever  you  meet  it,  to  be 
"  branded,  feeing  it  is  us'd  alfo  by  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
"  and  others,  fometimes  in  a  good  fen fe.  The  main  difference  was, 
"  that  the  People  in  this  had  the  Refult  only,  and  in  that  the  Debate 
"  and  Refult  too.  But  for  my  part,  where  the  People  have  the  eledli- 
"  on  of  the  Senate,  not  bound  to  a  diflind  order,  and  the  Refult,  which 
"  is  the  Sovereign  Power,  I  hold  them  to  have  that  fliare  in  the  Govern- 
"  ment  (the  Senate  being  not  for  life)  whereof,  w'ith  the  fafety  of  the 
"  Common-wealth,  they  are  capable  in  nature ;  and  fuch  a  Govern- 
"  ment,  for  that  caufe,  to  be  Democracy:  tho'  I  do  not  deny,  but  in 
"  Lacedemon^  the  paucity  of  the  Senators  confider'd,  it  might  be  call'd 
"  Oligarchy,  in  comparifon  of  Athens;  or,  if  we  look  on  their  conti- 
"  nuance  for  life,  tho' they  had  been  more,  Ariflocracy. 

*  Qui  ferefemper  regebantur  a  mukitudine  magis  quani  regebant. 

"THE 
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"THE  Senate  oi  Rome  (whofe  Fame  has  been  heard  to  thunder  in 
'  the  Eloquence  of  my  Lord  Dolabella  d'  Enyo)  confiftino-  of 
'  300,  was,  in  regard  of  the  number,  lefs  Oligarchical  than  that  of 
'  Lacedenion ;  but  more  in  regard  of  the  Patrician,  who,  having  a 
'  hereditary  Capacity  of  the  lame,  were  not  eledied  to  that  Honour 
'  by  the  People;  but,  being  confcrib'd  by  the  Cenfors,  enjoy'd  it  for 
'  life.  Wherefore  thefe,  if  they  had  their  wills,  would  have  refolv'd 
'  as  well  as  debated  ;  which  fet  the  People  at  fuch  variance  with  them 
'  as  diflblv'd  the  Common-wealth :  whereas  if  the  People  had  en- 
'  joy'd  the  Relult,  that  about  the  Agrarian,  as  well  as  all  other  flrife, 
'  mud  of  necellity  have  ceas'd. 

"  THE  Senates  of  Switzerland  znd.  Holland  (as  I  have  learnt  of 
'  my  Lords  Alpester  and  Glaucus)  being  bound  up  (like 
'  the  flieaf  of  Arrows  which  the  latter  gives)  by  Leagues,  lie  like 
'  thofe  in  their  Quivers :  But  Arrows,  when  they  come  to  be  drawn, 

■  fly  fome  this  way,  and  fome  that;  and  I  am  contented  that  thele 
=  concern  us  not.  > 

"  THAT  of  Venice  (by  the  faithful  Teflimony  of  my  mofl  ex- 

■  cellent  Lord  Linceus  de  Stella)  has  oblig'd  a  World,  fufficient- 

•  ly  punifli'd  by  its  own  blindnefs  and  ingratitude,  to  repent  and  be 
'  wifer:  for  whereas  a  Common-wealth  in  which  there  is  no  Senate, 

=  or  where  the  Senate  is  corrupt,  cannot  fland  ;  the  Great  Council  of 
'  Venice,  like  the  Statue  of  Nilns,  leans  upon  an  Urn  or  Waterpot, 

■  which  pours  forth  the  Senate  in  fo  pure  and  perpetual  a  ftream, 
=  as  being  unable  to  ftagnate,  is  for  ever   incapable  of  Corruption. 

•  The  fuller  Dcfcription  of  this  Senate  is  contain'd  in  that  of  Ocea?7a ; 

'  and  that  of  Oceana  in    the  foregoing   Orders.     To   every  one  of 

•  which,  becaufe  fomething  has  been  already  faid,  I  {hall  not  fpeak 

■  in  particular.  But  in  general,  your  Senate,  and  the  other  Aflembly, 
'■  or  the  Prerogative,  as  I  fliall  flicw  in  due  place,  are  perpetual,  not 
'  as  Lakes  or  Puddles,  but  as  the  Rivers  of  £^t';/ ;  and  arc  beds  made, 
'  as  you  have  feen,  to  receive  the  whole  People,  by  a  due  and  faithful 

■  viciflitude,  into  their  current.  They  arc  not,  as  in  the  late  way,  al- 
=  ternate.  Alternate  Life  in  Government  is  the  alternate  *  Death  of  it. 

"  THIS  was  tlie  Gothic  work,  whereby  the  former  Government 

•  (which  was  not  only  a  fliip,  but  a  guft  too)  could  never  open  her 

■  tails,  but  in  danger  to  overfet  her  felf ;  neither  could  make  any  voy- 

■  age  nor  lie  late  in  her  own  harbour.    The  Wars  of  later  ages,  fays 

■  Verulamius,  feem  to  be  made  in  the  dark,  in  refpedf  of  the  glory 
and  honour  which  reflecfled  on  men  from  the  Wars  in  antient  times. 
Their  fliipping  of  this  fort  was  for  Voyages,  ours  dare  not  launch; 
nor  lies  it  fafe  at  home.    Your  Gothic  Politicians  feem  to  me  rather 

•  to  have  invented  fome  new  Ammunition  or  Gunpowder,  in  their 

•  King  and  Parliament,  than  Government.  For  what  is  become  of 
the  Princes  (a  kind  of  People)  in  Germa7iy  ?  blown  up.    Where  are 

•  the  Eftatcs,  or  the  Power  of  the  People  in  Fraficef  blown  up. 
Where  is  that  of  the  People  in  Arragon,  and  the  reft  of  the  Spani/Jj 
Kingdoms  ?  blown  up.     On  the  other  fide,  where  is  the  King  of 

■  Spain's  Power  in  Holland?  blown  up.     Where  is  that  of  the  Aii- 

■  /Irian  Vnnces  in  Switzerland?  blown  up.  This  perpetual  peeviflinefs 

■  and  jealoufy,  under  the  alternate  Empire  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the 

*  Ut  fratrem  poUux  altema  morte  redemit. 

"  People, 
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"  People,'  is' obttoxlons  to  every  Spark:  Nor  iliall'any  man  {fiew  a 
"  reafon  that  will  be  holding  in  prudence,  why  the  People  of 
"  Oceana  have  blown  up  their  King,  but  that  their  Kings  did  not 
"  firft  blow  up  them.  'I"hc  reft  is  difcburfe  for  Ladles.  Wherefore 
"  youi"  Parliaments  are  not  hericefortll  to  come  out  of  the  Bag  of 
"  iEoLUS,  but  by  3'OUr  Galaxie«j  to  be  the  perpetual  food  of  the 
"  Fire  of  Vksta. 

"  YOUR  Galaxies,  which  divide  the  Houfc  into  fo  many  Re- 
*'  gions,  are  three;  one  of  which  conftituting  the  third  Region  isan- 
*'  nually  chofen,  but  for  the  term  of  three  years;  which  caufes  the 
"  Houfe  (having  at  once  Blolibms,  Fruit  half  ripe,  and  others  drop- 
"  ping  off  in  full  maturity)  to  refemble  an  Orange-tree,  fueh  as  is  at 
"  the  fame  time  an  Education  or  Spring,  and  a  H'arveft  too :  for  the 
"  People  have  made  a  very  ill  choice  in  the  Man,  who  is  not  eafily 
"  capable  of  the  perfedl  knowledge  in  one  year  of  the  Senatorian  Or- 
"  ders;  which  Knowledge,  allowing  him  for  the  firft  to  have  been  a 
"  Novice,  brings  him  the  fecond  year  to  practice,  and  time  enough. 
"  For  at  this  rate  you  muft  always  have  two  hundred  knowing  Men 
"  in  the  Government,  And  thus  the  Viciffitude  of  your  Senators  is 
"  not  perceivable  in  the  fteadinefs  and  perpetuity  of  your  Senate; 
"  which,  like  that  of  Venice,  being  always  changing,  is  for  ever  the 
"  fame.  And  tho'  other  Politicians  have  not  fo  well  imitated  their 
"  Patterri,  there  is  nothing  more  obvious  in  Nature,  feeing  a  Man  who 
"  wears  the  fame  Flefh  but  a  fhort  time,  is  neverthelefs  the  lame  Man, 
"  and  of  the  fame  genius ;  and  whence  is  this  but  from  the  conllancy 
"  of  Nature,  in  holding  a  Man  to  her  Orders?  Wherefore  keep  alio 
"  to  your  Orders.  But  this  is  a  mean  Requefl,  your  Orders  will  be 
''  worth  little,  if  they  do  not  hold  you  to  them  ;  wherefore  embark. 
"  They  are  like  a  Ship,  if  you  be  ojice  aboard,  you  do  not  carry  them, 
"  but  they  you;  and  fee  how  Venice  flands  to  her  tackling:  you  will 
"  no  more  forfake  them,  than  you  will  leap  into  the  Sea. 

"BUT  they  are  very  many,  and  difficult.  O,  my  Lords,  what 
''  Seaman  calls  away  his  Card,  becaufe  it  has  four  and  twenty  Points 
"  of  the  Compals  ?  and  yet  thofe  are  very  near  as  many,  and  as  dif- 
*'  ficult  as  the  Orders  in  the  whole  circumference  of  your  Common- 
"  wealth.  Confider,  how  have  we  been  toft  with  every  wind  of  Doc- 
"  trine,  loft  by  the"  glib  Tongues  of  your  Demagogs  and  Grandees  in 
"  our  own  Havens  ?  A  company  of  Fidlers  that  have  difturb'd  your 
"  reft  for  your  Groat ;  two  to  one,  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year  to 
"  another,  has  been  nothing.  And  for  what  ?  Is  there  one  of  them 
"  that  yet  knows  what  a  Common-wealth  is  ?  And  are  you  yet  afraid 
"  of  fuch  a  Government  in  which  thefe  fliall  not  dare  to  fcrape,  for 
"  fear  of  the  Statute  ?  Themistocles  could  not  fiddle,  but  could 
"  make  of  a  fmall  City  a  great  Common-wealth :  thefe  have  fiddel'd, 
"  and  for  your  Money,  till  they  have  brought  a  great  Common-wealth 
"  to  a  fmall  City. 

"IT  grieves  me,  while  I  confider  how,  and  from  what  caufes  ima- 
"  ginary  Difliculties  will  be  aggravated,  that  the  foregoing  Orders 
"  are  not  capable  of  any  greater  clearnefs  in  difcourlb  or  writing : 
"  Biit  if  a  Man  ftiould  make  a  Book,  defcribing  every  trick  or  paf- 
"  fage,  it  would  fare  no  otherwife  with  a  game  at  Cards;  and  this  is 
"  no  more,  if  a  Man  plays  upon  the  fquare.  T/j^/v  is  a  great  diffe- 
"  rence,  fays  Verulamius,    between  a  cunning  Man  and  a  wije 

"  Man 
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*'  Man  (between  a  Demagog  and  a  Legiflator)  not  oily  in  point  of 
"  honcjiy,  but  in  point  of  ability  :  As  there  be  that  can  pack  the  Cards 
"  and  yet  cannot  play  well;  Jo  there  be  Jbme  that  are  good  inCanvaffes 
"  and  F anions,  that  are  otherwije  weak  men.  Allow  me  but  thefe  Or- 
"  ders,  and  let  them  come  with  their  Cards  in  their  fleeves,  or  pack 
"  if  they  can.  Again,  iays  he,  it  is  one  t  hi  fig  to  under  ft  and  Per  Cons, 
"  and  another  to  under  ft  afid  Matters ;  J  or  tna?iy  are  perjetl  in  Mens  hu- 
"  mors,  that  are  not  greatly  capable  oj  the  real  part  of  Bujinefs :  which 
"  is  the  conftitiition  oj  one  that  has  Jludy  d  Men  more  than  Books.  But 
"  there  is  not  hi  fig  fuore  hurtjnlin  a  State,  than  that  en  f  mi  tig  menfJjould  ' 
"  paf'^  Jor  wife.  His  words  are  an  Oracle.  As  Dionysius,  whea 
"  he  could  no  longer  exercife  his  Tyranny  among  Men,  turn'd  School- 
"  mafter,  that  he  might  exercife  it  among  Boys.  Allow  me  but  thefe 
"  Orders,  and  your  Grandees  fo  well  skill'd  in  the  Baits  and  Palates  of 
"  Men,  Ihall  turn  Rat-catchers. 

"  AND  whereas  Coz/;/a A  (as  is  difcreetly  obferv'd  by  the  fame 
"  Author  in  his  time)  are  at  this  day,  in  mofl  places,  but  familiar  tjieet- 
"  ifigs  (fomevvhat  like  the  Academy  of  our  Provofts)  where  matters 
"  are  rather  talk' d  on  than  debated,  and  run  too  fwifi  to  order  an  A£i  of 
"  Couficil;  give  me  my  Orders,  and  fee  if  I  have  not  puzzle'd  your 
"  Demagogs. 

"  IT  is  not  fo  much  my  defire  to  return  upon  hants,  as  theirs  that 
"  will  not  be  fatisfy'd ;  wherefore  if,  notwithftanding  what  was  faid 

"  of  dividing  and  choohng  in  our  preliminary  Difcourfes,  men  will  yet 
"  be  returning  to  the  Qiieftion,  Why  the  Senate  mufl  be  a  Council  a- 
"  part  (tho'  even  in  Athens,  where  it  was  of  no  other  Conflitution 
"  than  the  popular  Affembly,  the  diftindtion  of  it  from  the  other  was 
"  never  held  lefs  than  neceflary)  this  may  be  added  to  the  former 
"  Reafons,  that  if  the  Ariftocracy  be  not  for  the  Debate,  it  is  for  no- 
"  thing;  but  if  it  be  for  debate,  it  muft  have  convenience  for  it :  And 
"  what  convenience  is  there  for  debate  in  a  crowd,  where  there  is  no- 
"  thing  but  joltling,  treading  upon  one  another,  and  ftirring  of 
"  Blood,  than  which  in  this  cafe  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  ? 
"  Truly,  it  was  not  ill  faid  of  my  Lord  Epimonus,  That  Ve- 
"  7zzV6' plays  her  game,  as  it  were,  at  Billiards  or  Nine-holes ;  and  fo 
"  may  your  Lordfliips,  unlefs  your  Ribs  be  fo  ftrong,  that  you  think 
"  better  of  Football :  for  fuch  fport  is  Debate  in  a  popular  Affembly, 
"  as,  notwithfhinding  the  diftinftion  of  the  Senate,  was  the  deflrudli- 
"  on  of  Athefis. 

THIS  Spech  concluded  the  Debate  which  happen'd  at  the  Infli- 
tution  of  the  Senate.  The  next  Affembly  is  that  of  the  People  or  Pre- 
rogative Tribe. 

THE  face,  or  mein  of  the  Prerogative  Tribe  for  the  Arms,  the  The  Face  of  tht 
Horfes,  and  the  Difcipline,  but  more  Specially  for  the  ieled:  men,  is  Prerogative 
that  of  a  very  noble  Regiment,  or  rather  of  two ;  the  one  of  Horfe,  '^'''^^' 
divided  into  three  Troops  (befides  that  of  the  Provinces,  which  will 
be  fliewn  hereafter)  with  their  Captains,  Cornets,  and  two  Tribunes  -    - 

of  the  Hoi  fe  at  the  head  of  them ;  the  other  of  Foot  in  three  Com- 
panies (befides  that  of  the  Provinces)  with  their  Captains,  Enfigns, 
and  two  Tribunes  of  the  Foot  at  the  head  of  them.  The  firff  Troop 
is  call'd  the  Phamix ;  the  fecond  the  Pelican;  and  the  third  the  Swallow. 
The  firfl  Company  the  Cyprefs ;  the  fecond  the  Myrtle ;  and  the  third 

o  o  the 
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the  Spray.  Of  thefe  again  (not  without  a  near  refemblance  of  the 
Roman  divifion  of  a  Tribe)  the  Phcenix  and  the  Cyprefs  conftitute  the 
firft  Clafs  ;  the  Pelican  and  the  Myrtle  the  fecond  ;  and  the  Swallow 
with  the  Spray  the  third,  renew'd  every  Spring  by 

21.  Order.        1 H E  One  and   twentieth   ORDER,  diredling,  that  upon  every 
ne  Change  or  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  oi  March,  the  Deputies  of  the  annual 
^^"■^'""fcM  G^^^xy  arriving  at  the  Pavilion  in  the  Halo,  and  elecfling  one  Captain 
€el7"'^  the  and  one  Cornet  of  the  Swallow  (triennial  Officers)  by  and  out  of  the 
Prerogative.    Cavalry  at  the  Horfe  Urn,  according  to  the  Rules  contain'd  in  the  Ballot 
of  the  Hundred  ;  and  one  Captain  with  one  Enfign  of  the  Spray  (tri- 
ennial Officers)  by  and  out  of  the  Infantry  at  the  Foot  Urn,  after  the 
fame  way  of  balloting;  conftitute  and  become  the  third  Claffes  of  the 
Prerogative  Tribe. 

SEVEN  Deputies  are  annually  return'd  by  every  Tribe,  whereof 
three  are  Horfe,  and  four  are  Foot ;  and  there  be  fifty  Tribes :  fo  the 
Swallow  muft  confift  of  1 50  Horfe,  the  Spray  of  200  Foot.  And  the  refl 
of  the  Claffes  being  two,  each  of  them  in  number  equal ;  the  whole 
Prerogative  (befides  the  Provinces,  that  is,  the  Knights  and  Deputies 
oi  Marpefia  and  Panopea)  muft  confift  of  1050  Deputies.  And  thefe 
Troops  and  Companies  may  as  well  be  call'd  Centuries  as  thole  of  the 
Romans  ;  for  the  Romans  related  not,  in  fo  naming  theirs,  to  the  num- 
ber. And  whereas  they  were  diflributed  according  to  the  valuation  of 
their  Eftates,  fo  are  thefe ;  which  by  virtue  of  the  laft  Order,  are  now 
accommodated  with  their  triennial  Officers.  But  there  be  others  ap- 
pertaining to  this  Tribe,  whole  Eledlion,  being  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance, is  annual,  as  follows  in 

22:  Order.        THE  twenty  Jecond  ORDER;  whereby  the  firft  Clafs  having 
EUaioTffthe  eledled  their  triennial  Officers,  and  made  Oath  to  the  Old  Tribunes, 
Annual  Magi-  that  they  will  neither  introduce,  caufe,  nor  to  their  power  fuffer  Debate 
firatesofthe   jq  be  iutroduc'd  iuto  any  popular  Affembly  of  this  Government,  but 
rtroga  iv  .    ^^  ^j^g^r  utmoft  be  aiding  and  affifting  to  leize  and  deliver  any  Perfon 
or  Perfons  in  that  way  offending,  and  ftriking  at  the  Root  of  this  Com- 
mon-wealth, to  the  Council  of  War ;  are  to  proceed  with  the  other 
two  Claffes  of  the  Prerogative  Tribe  to  eledlion  of  the  new  Tribunes, 
being  four  annual  Magiftrates,  whereof  two  are  to  be  eledled  out  of 
the  Cavalry  at  the  Horfe  Urn,  and  two  out  of  the  Infantry  at  the  Foot 
Urn,  according  to  the  common  Ballot  of  the  Tribes.     And  they  may 
be  promifcuoufly  chofen  out  of  any  Claffis,  provided  that  the  fame  Per- 
fon fhall  not  be  capable  of  bearing  the  Tribunitian  Honour  twice  in 
the  term  of  one  Galaxy.     The  Tribunes  thus  chofen  fliall  receive  the 
Tribe  (in  reference  to  the  Power  of  muftering  and  difciplining  the  fame) 
as  Commanders  in  chief;  and  for  the  reft  as  Magiftrates,  whole  pro- 
per Fundlion  is  prefcrib'd  by  the  next  Order.     The  Tribunes  may  give 
leave  to  any  number  of  the  Prerogative,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  at 
a  time,  to  be  abfent,  fo  they  be  not  Magiftrates,  nor  Officers,  and  re- 
turn within  three  months.     If  a  Magiftrate  or  Officer  has  a  neceffary 
occafion,  he  may  alfo  be  abfent  for  the  fpace  of  one  month;  provided, 
that  there  be  not  above  three  Cornets  or  Enligns,  two  Captains,  or  one 
Tribune  fo  abfent  at  one  time. 

T  O  this  the  Archon  fpoke  at  the  Inftitution  after  this  manner. 

My 
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My  Lords, 

IT  is  affirm'd  by  Cicero  in   his  Oration   for  Flaccus,  that 
the  Common-wealths  of  Greece  were  all  fliaken  or  ruin'd  by  the 
intemperance  of  their  Comitia,  or  AlTemblies  of  the  People. 
The  truth  is,  if  good  heed  in  this  point  be  not  taken,  a  Common- 
wealth will  have  bad  legs.    But  all  the  world  knows  he  fliould  have 
excepted  Lacede?}70?2,  where  the  People,  as  has  been  fliewn  by  the 
Oracle,  had  no  power  at  all  of  Debate,  nor  (till  after  Lysander, 
whofe  Avarice  open'd  a  gulf,  that  was  not  long  ere  it   fwallow'd 
up  his  Country)  came   it  ever  to  be  exercis'd  by  them.     Whence 
that  Common-wealth  ftood  longefl  and  firmefl:  of  any  other,  but 
this,   in   our  days,  of  Venice:    which   having   underlaid   her    felf 
with  the  like  Inftitution,  owes  a  great,  if  not  the  greateft  part  of 
her  fteaddinefs  to  the  fame  principle ;  the  great  Council,  which  is 
with  her  the  People,  by   the  Authority  of  my  Lord  Epimonus, 
never  fpeaking  a  word.     Nor  Ihall  any  Common-wealth,  where 
the  People  in  their  political  capacity  is  talkative,  ever  fee  half  the 
days  of  one  of  thefe  :  But  being  carried  away  by  vain-glorious  Men 
(that,  as  OvERBURY  fays,  pifs  more  than  they  drink)  fwim  down 
the   flream;  as  did  Athens,    the   mofl    prating  of  thefe  Dames, 
when   that  fame   ranting  fellow  Alcibiades  fell  a  demagoging 
for  the  S'lcilicm  War.     But  whereas  Debate  by  the  authority  and 
experience  of  Lacedemon  and  Venice,  is  not  to  be  committed  to 
the  People   in  a  well-ordcr'd  Government,  it  may  be  faid,  That 
the  Order  fpecify'd    is  but  a  flight  bar  in  a  matter  of  like  danger; 
for  fo  much  as  an  Oath,  if  their  be  no  recourfe  upon  the  breach 
of  it,  is  a  weak  tie  for  fuch  hands  as  have  the  Sword  in  them: 
wherefore  what  fliould  hinder  the  People  of  Oceana,  if  they  hap- 
pen not  to  regard  an  Oath,  from  affuming  Debate,  and   making 
themfelves  as  much  an  Anarchy  as  thofe  of  Athens  ?  To  which  I 
anfwer.  Take  the  common  fort  in  a  private  capacity,  and,  except 
they  be  injur'd,  you  fliall  find  them  to  have  a  bafhfulnefs  in  the 
prefence  of  the   better  fort,    or  wifer  Men ;  acknowledging  their 
Abilities  by  attention,  and  accounting  it  no  mean  honour  to  receive 
refpeft  from  them  :  But  if  they  be  injur'd  by  them,  they  hate  them, 
and  the  more   for   being  wife  or  great,  becaufe  that  makes  it  the 
greater  injury.     Nor  refrain  they  in  this  cafe  from  any  kind  of  in- 
temperance of  Speech,  if  of  Action.     It  is  no  otherwife  with  a 
People  in  their  political  capacity  ;  you  fhall  never  find  that  they  have 
affum'd  Debate  for  it  felf,  but  for  fomething  elfe.  Wherefore  in  La- 
cedemon where  there  was,  and  in  Venice  where  there   is   nothing 
elfe  for  which  they  fhould  affume  it,  they  have  never    fhewn  fo 
much  as  an  inclination  to  it.   Nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  fuch 
a  defire  in  the  People  oi  Rome  (who  from  the  time  of  Romulus 
'  had  been  very  well  contented  with  the  power  of  Refult  either  in 
■  the  *  Parochial  Aflemblies,  as  it  was  fettled  upon  them  by  him  ;  or 
•  in  the  meetings  of  the  -f-  Hundreds,   as  it  was  alter'd  in  their  regard 
'  for  the  worfe  by  Servius  Tullius)  till  news  was  brought  fonie 
'  fifteen  years  after  the   exile  of  Tarquin   their  late  King  (during 

*  Comitiis  Curiatis.     f  Centuriatis. 
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"  which  time  the  Senate  had  govern'd  pretty  well)  that  he  was  dead 
"  at  the  Court  of  Aristodemus  the  Tyrant  of  Cuma.     *  Where- 
"  upon  the  Patricians,  or  Nobility,  began  to  let  out  the  hitherto 
"  diffembl'd  Venom,   which   is  inherent  in   the  root  of  Oligarchy, 
"  and  fell  immediately  upon  injuring  the  People  beyond  all  modera- 
"  tion.     For  whereas  the  People  had  ferv'd  both  gallantly   and  con- 
"  tentedly  in  Arms  upon  their  own  charges,  and,  tho'  joint  Purchafers 
"  by  their  Swords  of  the  conquer'd  Lands,  had  not  participated  in 
"  the   fame  to   above    two  Acres   a   man   (the    reft    being   fecretly 
"  ufurp'd  by  the  Patricians)  they  thro'  the  meannefs  of  their  fupport, 
"  and   the  greatnefs  of  their  expence,  being  generally  indebted,  no 
"  fooner  return'd  home  with  Viftory  to  lay  down  their  Arms,  than 
"  they  were  fnatch'd   up   by  their  Creditors,  the  Nobility,   to  cram 
"  Goals.    Whereupon,    but  with   the  greatcft  modefty  that  was  ever 
"  known  in  the  like  cafe,  they  firft  fell  upon  debate,  affirming,  -f-  that 
♦'  they  were  oppreft  and  captivated  at  home,  while  abroad  they  fought  J  or 
"  Liberty  and  Empire ;  a?id  that  the  Freedom  of  the  common  People  was 
"  fafer  in  time  of  War  than  Peace,  among  their  Enemies  than  their  Fel- 
"  low  citizens.  It  is  true,  that  when  they  could  not  get  the  Senate,  thro' 
"  fear,  as  was  pretended  by  the  Patricians,  to  affemble  and  take  their 
*'  grievances  into  confideration,  they  grew  fo  much  the  warmer,  that 
"  it  was  glad    to  meet;  where  Appius  Claudius,  a  fierce  Spirit, 
*■'  was  of  opinion,  that  recourfe   fliould  be   had  to  Confular  power, 
"  whereby  Ibme  of  the  brands  of  Sedition  being  taken  off,  the  flame 
"  might  be  extinguilh'd.  Servilius  beingof  another  temper,  thought 
"  it  better  and  fafer  to  try  if  the  People  might  be  bow'd  than  broken. 
*'  But  this  debate  was  interrupted  by  tumultuous  news  of  the  near 
"  approach  of  the  VolJ'ci,  a  cafe  in  which  the  Senate  had  no  recourfe 
"  but  to  the  People,  who  contrary  to  their  former  cuftom  upon  the 
"  like  occafions  would  not  ftir  a  foot,  but  fell  a  laughing,  and  laying, 
"   11  Let  them  fight  that  have  fomething  to  fight  for.  The  Senate  that 
"  had  purfes,  and  could  not  fing   fo  well  before   the   Thief,  being 
*<  in  a  great  perplexity,  found  no  poffible  way  out  of  it,  but  to  be- 
"  feech  Servilius,  one  of  a  Genius  well  known  to  be  popular, 
"  That  he  would  accept  of  the  Confulfliip,  and  make  fome  fuch  ufe  of 
"  it  as  might  be  helpful  to  the  Patrician  Intereft.     Servilius  ac- 
"  cepting  of  the  Offe|r,  and  making  ufe  of  his  Intereft  with  the  Peo- 
"  pie,  perfuaded  them  to  hope  well  of  the  good  intention  of  the  Fa- 
"  thers,  whom  it  would  little  befeem  to  be  forc'd  to  thole  things  which 
"  would  lofe  their  Grace,  and  that  in  view  of  the  Enemy,  if  they 
"  came    not    freely ;    and  withal    publifh'd  an  Edidl,  that  no  Man 
"  fliould  with-hold  a  Citizen  of  Rome  by  imprifonment  from  giving 
"  his  name  (for  that  was  the  way,  as  I  fliall  have  opportunity  here- 
"  after  to  fliew  more  at  large,  whereby  they  drew  out  their  Armies) 
"  nor  to  feize  or  fell  any  man's  Goods  or  Children  that  was  in  the 
"  Camp.    Whereupon  the  People  with  a  mighty  concourfe  immediate- 
"  ly  took  Arms,  march'd  forth,  and  (which  to  them  was  as  ealy   as 
"  to  be  put  into  the  humour,  and  that,  as  appears  in  this  place,  was  not 

*  Eo  nuncio  eredli  patres,  ereifla  plebs.  Sed  patribus  nimis  luxuriola  ea  fuit  la;titia;  plebi,  cui 
ad  earn  diem  fumma  ope  infervitum  erat,  injuria;  a  primoribus  fieri  coepere.  IJ-v.  I.  2.  -f- Se 
foris  pro  libertate  &  imperio  dimicantes,  domi  a  civibus  captos  &  opprelibs  elle:  tutioremque  in 
bello  quam  in  pace,  inter  hoftes  quam  inter  cives,  iibertatem  plebis  elTe.  ||  Patres  militarcnt,  pa- 
tres arrna  capcrent,  ut  penes  eofdem  pericula  belli,  penes  quos  prsmia,  effent. 

"  hard) 
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«'  hard)  totally  defeated  the  Vol/ci  firfl:,  then  the  Sabins  (for  the 
"  neighbour  Nations,  hoping  to  have  had  a  good  bargain  of  the  Dif- 
«  cord  in  Ro?ne,  were  up  in  arms  on  all  fides)  and  after  the  Sabins 
*'  the  Aurimci.  Whence  returning  vidorious  in  three  Battles,  they 
•'  expedled  no  lefs  than  that  the  Senate  would  have  made  good  their 
"  words;  when  Appius  Claudius,  the  other  Conful,  of  his 
"  innate  Pride,  and  that  he  might  fruflrate  the  Faith  of  his  Colleague 
••  caus'd  the  Soldiers  (who  being  fet  at  liberty,  had  behav'd  them- 
"  felves  with  fuch  valour)  to  be  reftor'd  at  their  return  to  their  Credi- 
*'  tors  and  their  Goals.  Great  refort  upon  this  was  made  by  the  Peo- 
"  pie  to  Servilius,  fliewing  him  their  Wounds,  calling  him 
"  to  witnefs  how  they  had  behav'd  themfelves,  and  minding  him  of 
"  hispromife.  Poor  Servilius  was  forry,  but  fo  over-aw'd  with 
*'  the  headinefs  of  his  Colleague,  and  the  obftinacy  of  the  whole 
"  faction  of  the  Nobility,  that  not  daring  to  do  any  thing  either 
"  way,  he  loft  both  Parties :  the  Fathers  conceiving  that  he  was  am- 
"  bitious,  and  the  People  that  hewasfalfe;  while  the  Conful  Clau- 
"  D I  us  continuing  to  countenance  fuch  as  daily  feiz'd  and  imprifon'd 
"  fome  of  the  indebted  People,  had  ftill  new  and  dangerous  Contro- 
"  verlies  with  them,  inlbmuch  that  the  Common-wealth  was  torn 
"  with  horrid  Divifion,  and  the  People  (becaufe  they  found  it  not  fo 
"  fafe,  or  fo  efFed;ual  in  public)  minded  nothing  but  laying  their 
"  heads  together  in  private  Conventicles.  For  this  Aulus  Virgi- 
"  Nius,  and  Titus  Vetusius,  the  new  Confuls,  were reprov'd  by 
'«  the  Senate  as  flothful,  and  upbraided  with  the  Virtue  of  Appius 
"  Claudius.  Whereupon  the  Confuls  having  defir'd  the  Senate, 
«'  that  they  might  know  their  pleafure,  fliew'd  afterwards  their  readi- 
"  nefs  to  obey  it,  by  fummoning  the  People  according  to  command 
*'  .md  requiring  names  whereby  to  draw  forth  an  Army  for  diver- 
"  fion,  but  no  man  would  anfwer.  Report  hereof  being  made  to 
"  ine  Senate,  the  younger  fort  of  the  Fathers  grew  fo  hot  with  the 
"  Con,  'a,  that  they  defir'd  them  to  abdicate  the  Magiftracy,  which 
"  they  had  not  the  courage  to  defend. 

"THE  Confuls,  tho'  they  conceiv'd  themfelves  to  be  roughly 
"  handled,  made  this  foft  Anfwer :  Fathers  Con/cript,  that  you  may 
"  pleafe  to  take  notice  it  was  foretold  fome  horrid  Sedition  is  at  hand, 
"  we  fliall  only  defue,  that  they  whofe  valour  in  this  place  is  fo  great, 
"  may  ftand  by  us  to  fee  how  we  behave  our  felves,  and  then  be  as 
"  refolute  in  your  Comm.ands  as  you  will :  your  Fatherhoods  may 
"  know  if  we  be  wanting  in  the  performance. 

"AT  this  fome  of  the  hot  young  Noblemen  return'd  with  the 
"  Confuls  to  the  Tribunal,  before  which  the  People  were  yet  ftand- 
"  ing ;  and  the  Confuls  having  generally  requir'd  names  in  vain,  to 
<'  put  it  to  fomething,  requir'd  the  name  of  one  that  was  in  their  eye 
*<  particularly ;  on  whom,  when  he  mov'd  not,  they  commanded  a 
"  Lidtor  to  lay  hands:  but  the  People  thronging  about  the  Party 
"  fummon'd,  forbad  the  Litftor,  who  durft  not  touch  him ;  at  which 
"  the  Hotlpurs  that  came  with  the  Confuls,  enrag'd  by  the  affront, 
"  defcended  from  the  Throne  to  the  aid  of  the  Lidlor  j  from  whom 
"  in  lb  doing  they  turn'd  the  indignation  of  the  People  upon  them- 
"  felves  with  fuch  heat,  that  the  Confuls  interpofing,  thought  fit,  by 
"  remitting  the  Affembly,  to  appeafe  the  Tumult ;  in  which  never- 
"  thelefs  there  had  been  nothing  but  noife.     Nor  was  there  lefs  in  the 

P  p  "  Senate, 
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*'  Senate,  being  luddenly  rally'd  upon  this  occafion,  where  they  that 
«  receiv'd  the  repull'e,  with  others  whofe  head  were  as  addle  as  their 
"  own,  fell  upon  the  bulinefs  as  if  it  had  been  to  be  deterniin'd  by  cla- 
*♦  mour,  till  the  Confuls,  upbraiding  the  Senate  that  it  differ'd  not  from 
*'  the  Market-place,  reduc'd  the  Houfe  to  Orders.     And  the  Fathers 
"  having  been  confulted  accordingly,  there  were  three  Opinions;  PuB- 
"  LI  us  ViRGiNius  conceiv'd,    that  the   confideration  to    be  had 
"  upon  the  matter  in  queftion,  or  aid  of  the  indebted  and  imprifon'd 
"  People,  was  not  to  be  further  extended  than  to  luch  as  had  en- 
*'  gag'd   upon  the  promife  made  by  Servilius:    Titus    Lar- 
"   Gius,  that  it  was  no  time  to  think  it  enough,  if  men's  Merits  were 
"  acknowledg'd,  while  the  whole  People,  funk  under  the  weight  of 
"  their  debts,  could  not  emerge  without  fome  common  aid  ;  which  to 
"  reftrain,  by  putting  fome  into  a  better  condition  than  others,  would 
"  rather    more'  inflame   the   Difcord   than   extinguifh   it.     Appius 
"  Claudius  (ftill  upon  the  old  hant)  would  have   it,    that   the 
"  People  were  rather  wanton  than  fierce :  It  was  not  opprefTion  that 
*'  necelBtated,  but  their  Power  that  invited  them  to  thefe  freaks ;  the 
"  Empire  of  the  Confuls  fince  the  appeal  to  the  People  (whereby  a 
*'  Plebeian  might  ask  his  fellows  if  he  were  a  Thief)   being  but  a 
"  mere  fcare-crow.     Go  to,  fays  he,   let  us  create  the  Diftator,  from 
"  whom  there  is  no  appeal,  and  then  let  me  fee  more   of  this  work, 
"  or  him  that  fhall  forbid  my  Lidor.     The  advice  of  Appius  was 
*'  abhor'dby  many;  and  to  introduce  a  general  rccifion  of  Debts  with 
"  Largiup,  was  to  violate  all  Faith:    That   of  Virginius,    as 
"  the  moft  moderate,  would  have  pafl  beft,  but  that  there  were  private 
*'  Interefls,  that  conftant  bane  of  the  Public,  which   withflood  it. 
*'  So  they  concluded  with  Appius,  who  alfo  had  been  Didlator,  if 
"  the  Confuls  and  fome  of  the  graver  fort  had  not  thought  it  altoge- 
"  therunfeafonable,  at  a  time  when  the  Fo//ci  and  the  Sabins  were  up 
"  again,   to  venture  lo  far  upon  alienation  of  the  People:  for  which 
•'  caufe  Vai,erius,    being  defcended  from  the  Publicolas,    the 
"  moft  popular  Family,  as  alfo  in  his  own  perfon  of  a  mild  nature, 
*'  was  rather  trufled  with  fo   rigid  a  Magiftracy.     Whence  it   hap- 
"  pen'd,  that  the  People,  tho'  they  knew  well  enough  again  ft  whom 
"  the  Dictator  was  created,  fear'd  nothing  from    Valerius;  but 
"  upon  a  new  promife  made  to  the  lame  effedt  with  that  of  Servi- 
*'  Lius,  hop'd  better  another  time,  and  throwing  away  all  difputes, 
*'  gave  their  names  roundly,   went  out,  and,  to  be  biief,  came  home 
"  again  as  victorious  as  in  the  former  Adt ion,  the  Dictator  entring  the 
*'  City  in  Triumph.     Neverthelcfs  when  he  came  to  prefs  the  Senate 
"  to  make  good  his  promife,  and  do  fomething  for  the  eafe  of  the  Peo- 
"  pie,  they  regarded  him  no  more  as  to  that  point  than  they  had  done 
"  Servilius.     Whereupon  the  Dictator,  in  difdain  to  be  made  a 
"  flale,  abdicated  his  Magiftracy,  and  went  home.     Here  then  was 
"  a  vidtorious  Army  without  a  Captain,  and  a  Senate  pulling  it  by  the 
"  beard  in  their  Gowns,     What  is  it  (if  you  have  read  the  Story,  for 
"  there  is  not  fuch  another)  that  muft  follow  ?  Can  any  m^an  imagine, 
"  that  fuch  only  fhould  be  the  opportunity  upon  which  this  People 
"  could  run  away  ?  Alas,  poor  men,  the  /Equi  and  the  Fcl/cl,  and  the 
"  Sabins  were  nothing,  but  the  Fathers  invincible !  There  they  fat 
"  fome  three  hundred  of  them  arm'd  all  in  Robes,  and  thundering  with 
"  their  Tongues,  without  any  hopes  in  the  earth  to  reduce  them  to 

"  any 
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any  tolerable  conditions.  Wherefore,  not  thinking  it  convenient  to 
abide  long  fo  near  them,  away  marches  the  Army,  and  encamps  in 
the  fields.  This  Retreat  of  the  People  is  call'd  the  Seceffion  of  Mount 
Aventin,  where  they  lodg'd  very  fad  at  their  condition  ;  but  not  let- 
ting fall  fo  much  as  a  word  of  murmur  againfl  the  Fathers,  The 
Senate  by  this  time  were  great  Lords,  had  the  whole  City  to  them- 
felves ;  but  certain  Neighbours  were  upon  the  way  that  might  come 
to  fpeak  with  them,  not  afking  leave  of  the  Porter.  Wherefore 
their  minds  became  troubl'd,  and  an  Orator  was  pofled  to  the  Peo- 
ple to  make  as  good  conditions  with  them  as  he  could ;  but,  what- 
ever the  terms  were,  to  bring  them  home,  and  with  all  fpeed. 
And  here  it  was  covenanted  between  the  Senate  and  the  People, 
that  thefe  fhould  have  Magiflrates  of  their  own  Eledion,  call'd  the 
Tribunes ;  upon  which  they  return'd, 

"TO  hold  you  no  longer,  the  Senate  having  done  this  upon  ne- 
ceflity,  made  frequent  attempts  to  retradl  it  again ;  while  the  Tri- 
bunes on  the  other  fide,  to  defend  what  they  had  got,  inftituted  their 
Tributa  Comiha,  or  Council  of  the  People  j  where  they  came  in  time, 
and,  as  Difputes  increas'd,  to  make  Laws  without  the  Authority  of 
the  Senate,  call'd  Plehijcita.  Now  to  conclude  in  the  point  at  which 
I  drive ;  fuch  were  the  fteps  whereby  the  People  of  Ro?ne  came  to 
affume  Debate :  nor  is  it  in  Art  or  Nature  to  debar  a  People  of  the 
like  effedt,  where  there  is  the  like  caufe.  For  Romulus  having 
in  the  Eleftion  of  his  Senate  fquar'd  out  a  Nobility  for  the  fupport 
of  a  Throne,  by  making  that  of  the  Patricians  a  diftind:  and  here- 
ditary Order,  planted  the  Common-wealth  upon  two  contrary  In- 
terefts  or  Roots,  which  fliooting  forth  in  time  produc'd  two  Com- 
mon-wealths, the  one  Oligarchical  in  the  Nobility,  the  other  a  mere 
Anarchy  of  the  People,  and  ever  after  caus'd  a  perpetual  feud  and 
enmity  between  the  Senate  and  the  People,  even  to  death. 
"  T  H  E  R  E  is  not  a  more  noble  or  ufcful  queftion  in  the  Politics 
than  that  which  is  ftarted  by  Machiavel,  Whether  means  were 
to  be  found  Vv'hereby  the  Enmity  that  was  between  the  Senate  and 
the  People  of  Home  could  have  been  remov'd.  Nor  is  there  any 
other  in  which  we,  or  the  prefent  occafion,  are  fo  much  concern'd, 
particularly  in  relation  to  this  Author ;  forafmuch  as  his  judgment 
in  the  determination  of  the  queftion  ftanding,  our  Common-wealth 
falls.  And  he  that  will  eredl  a  Common-wealth  againfl:  the  Judg- 
ment of  Machiavel,  is  oblig'd  to  give  fuch  reafons  for  his  en- 
terprize  as  muft  not  go  a  begging.  Wherefore  to  repeat  the  Poli- 
tician very  honeflly,  but  fomewhat  more  briefly,  he  difputes  thus. 
"  T  H  E  R  E  be  two  forts  of  Common-wealths,  the  one  for  prefer-  Macch.  Difc. 
vation,  as  hacedemon  and  Venice;  the  other  for  increafe,  as  Rome.  B.  i.e.  6. 
"  LACEDE  MO  A/'being  governed  byaKing  and  a  fmall  Senate, 
could  maintain  it  felf  a  long  time  in  that  condition,  becaufe  the  Inhabi- 
tants, being  few,  having  put  a  bar  upon  the  reception  of  Strangers,  and 
livingina  ftrid  obfervation  of  theLawsof  LvcuRGus,  which  now 
had  got  reputation,  and  taken  away  all  occafion  of  Tumults,  might 
well  continue  long  in  Tranquillity.  For  theLawsof  LycuRGUS  in- 
•  troduc'd  a  greater  equality  in  Eftates,  and  a  lefs  equality  in  Honours, 
whence  there  was  equal  Poverty ;  and  the  Plebeians  were  lefs  ambitious, 

■  becaufe  the  Honours  or  Magiflracies  of  the  City  could  extend  but  to  a 

■  few,  and  were  not  communicable  to  the  People:  nor  did  the  Nobility 

■  by  ufing  them  ill,  ever  give  them  a  defire  to  participate  of  the  fame. 

"  This 
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"  This  proceeded  from  the  Kings,  whofe  Principality  being  plac'd  in  the 
"  midft  of  the  NobiHty,  had  no  greater  means  whereby  to  fupport  it  felf, 
"  than  to  fhield  the  People  from  all  injury  j  whence  the  People  not  fear- 
"  ing  Empire,  defir'd  it  not:  And  fo  all  occafion  of  enmity  between  the 
"  Senate  and  the  People  was  taken  away.  But  this  Union  happen'd  elpe- 
"  cially  from  two  caufes;  the  one,  that  the  Inhabitants  oi  Lacedemon  be- 
"  ing  few  could  be  governed  by  the  Few  :  the  other,  that,  not  receiving 
"  Strangers  into  their  Common-wealth,  they  did  not  corrupt  it,  nor 
"  increafe  it  to  fuch  a  proportion  as  was  not  governable  by  the  Few. 
"  V E  NICE  has  not  divided  with  her  Plebeians,  but  all  are  call'd 
"  Gentlemen  that  be  in  adminiftration  of  the  Government ;  for  which 
"  Government  ihe  is  more  beholden  to  Chance  than  the  Wifdom  of  her 
"   Law-makers :  For  many  retiring  to  thofe  Ifl and s,  where  that  City  is 
"  now  built,  from  the  inundations  of  Barbarians  that  over- whelm'd  the 
"   Roman  Empire,  when  they  were  encreas'd  to  fuch  a  number,  that  to 
"  live  together  it  was  necelTary  to  have  Laws ;  they  ordaiiiM  a  form  of 
"  Government  whereby  affembling  often  in  Council  upon  Affairs,  and 
"  finding  their  number  fufficient  for  Government,  they  put  a  bar  upon  all 
"  fuch  as  repairing  afterwards  to  their  City  fliould  become  Inhabitants, 
"  excluding  them  from  participation  of  Power.  Whence  they  that  were 
*'  included  in  the  Adminiftration  had  right  j  and  they  that  were  exxluded, 
"  coming  afterwards,  and  being  receiv'd  upon  no  other  conditions  to  be 
*'  Inhabitan  ts,had  no  wrong;  and  therefore  had  no  occafion, nor  (being  ne- 
"  ver  trufled  with  Arms)  any  means  to  be  tumultuous.  Wherefore  this 
"  Common-wealth  might  very  well  maintain  it  felf  in  Tranquillity. 
"  THESE  things  confider'd,  it  is  plain  that  thei^(?wrt;/Legiflators, 
"  to  have  introduc'd  a  quiet  State,  mufl  have  done  one  ofthefe  two  things; 
"  either  fliut  out  Strangers,  as  the  Lacedemoma?2s;  or,  as  the  Fenetiam, 
"  not  allow'd  the  People  to  bear  Arms.  But  they  did  neither.  By  which 
"  means  the  People  having  power  and  encreafe,  were  in  perpetual  tu- 
"  mult.  Nor  is  this  to  be  help'd  in  a  Common-wealth  for  encreafe,  fee- 
"  ing  if  Rome  had  cut  off  the  occafion  of  her  Tumults,  fl:ie  mufl  have  cut 
"  off  the  means  of  her  Increafe,  and  by  confequence  of  her  Greatnefs. 
"  Wherefore  let  a  Legiflator  confider  with  himfelf,  whether  he  would 
"  make  his  Common-wealth  for  prefervation,  in  which  cafe  (he  may  be 
"  free  from  Tumults ;  or  for  encreafe,  in  which  cafe  flie  mufl  be  in- 
"  fefled  with  them. 

"  I  F  he  makes  her  for  prefervation,  flie  may  be  quiet  at  home ;  but 
"  will  be  in  danger  abroad.  FirJ},  Becaufe  her  Foundation  mufl  be 
"  narrow,  and  therefore  weak,  as  that  of  Lacedemou,  which  lay  but  up- 
"  on  30000  Citizens ;  or  that  of  Fenice,  which  lies  but  upon  3000.  Se~ 
"  cond/y.  Such  a  Common-wealth  mufl  either  be  in  Peace,  or  in  War : 
"  If  fhe  be  in  Peace,  the  Few  are  foonefl  effeminated  and  corrupted, 
"  and  fo  obnoxious  alfo  to  Faftion.  If  in  War,  fucceeding  ill,  flie  is 
"  an  eafy  prey  ;  or  fucceeding  well,  ruin'd  by  encreafe  :  a  weight  which 
"  her  Foundation  is  not  able  to  bear.  For  Lacedemo>i,  when  flie  had 
"  made  herfelf  Miflrefs,  upon  the  matter,  of  all  Greece^  thro'  a  flight 
"  accident,  the  Rebellion  of  Thebes,  occafion'd  by  the  Confpiracy  of 
•'  Pelopidas  difcovering  this  infirmity  of  her  nature,  the  refi:  of  her 
"  conquer'd  Cities  immediately  fell  off,  and  in  the  turn  as  it  were  of 
"  a  hand  reduc'd  her  from  the  fullefl  tide  to  the  lowefl  ebb  of  her 
"  fortune.  And  Venice  having  poffefl  her  felf  of  a  great  part  of  Italy 
"  by  her  purfe,  was  no  fooner  in  defence  of  it  put  to  the  trial  of 
"  Arms,  than  flie  lofl  all  in  one  Battle. 

"  WHENCE 
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"  WHENCEI  conclude,  That  in  the  Ordhiation  of  a  Common- 
wealth a  Legiilator  is  to  think  upon  that  which  is  moll  honourable  • 
and  laying  alide  Models  for  Preiervation,  to  follow  the  example  of 
i^owd"  conniving  at,  and  temporizing  with  the  enmity  between  the 
Senate  and  the  People,  as  a  neceflary  ftep  to  the  Roman  Greatnefs. 
For  that  any  Man  fliould  find  out  a  balance  that  may  take  in  the  con- 
veniences, and  (hut  out  the  Inconveniences  of  both,  I  do  not  think  it 
pofiible,      T^befe  are  the  tvords  of  the  Author,  thd  the  method  bejbme- 
what  alter  d,  to  the  end  that  1  may  the  better  turn  them  to  my  purpofe. 
"  M  Y  L  O  R  D  S,  I  do  not  know  how  you  hearken  to  this  lound; 
but  to  hear  the  greateft  Artifl  in  the  modern  World,  giving  fentence 
againft  our  Common-wealth,  is  that  with  which  I  am  nearly  con- 
cern'd.    W  herefore,  with  all  honour  due  to  the  Prince  of  Politicians, 
let  us  examine  his  reafoning  with  the  fame  liberty  which  he  has  aflert- 
ed  to  be  the  right  of  a  free  People.     But  v/e  fliall  never  come  up  to 
him,   except  by  taking  the  bufinefs  a  little  lower,    we  defcend  from 
efFeds  to  their  caufes.     The  caufes  of  Commotion  in  a  Common- 
wealth arc  either  external  or  internal.     External  are  from  Enemies, 
from  Subje6ts  or  from  Servants.     To  difpute  then  what  was  the  caufe 
why  Rome  was  infefled  by  the  Italian,  or  by  the  Servile  Wars;  why 
the  Slaves  took  the  Capitol ;  why  the  Lacedemonians  were  near  as 
frequently  troubl'd  with  their  Helots,  as  Rome  with  all  thofe  ;  or 
why  Venice,  whofe  Situation  is  nottruiled  to  the  faith  of  Men,  has 
as  good  or  better  quarter  with  tliem  whom  fhe  governs,  than  Rome  ' 

had  with  the  Latins ;  were  to  difpute  upon  external  caufes.  The 
queflion  put  by  Machiavel  is  of  internal  caufes;  Whether 
the  enmity  that  was  between  the  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rojne 
might  have  been  remov'd.  And  to  determine  otherwife  of  this  quefli- 
on than  he  does,  I  mufl  lay  down  other  Principles  than  he  has  done. 
To  which  end  I  affirm,  that  a  Common-wealth  internally  con- 
fider'd,  is  either  equal  or  inequal.  A  Common-wealth  that  is  inter- 
nally equal,  has  no  internal  caufe  of  Commotion,  and  therefore  can 
have  no  fuch  effec!!!:  but  from  without.  A  Common-wealth  inter- 
nally inequal  has  no  internal  caufe  of  quiet,  and  therefore  can  have 
no  fiich  effed:  but  by  diverfion. 

"TO  prove  my  Allertions,  I  fliall  at  this  time  make  ufe  of  no 
other  than  his  examples.  Lacedemon  was  externally  unquiet,  be- 
caufe  flie  was  externally  inequal,  that  is  as  to  her  Helots;  and  fhe 
was  internally  at  reft,  becaufe  flie  was  equal  in  her  fill,  both  in 
root  and  branch:  In  the  root  by  her  Agrarian,  and  in  branch  by 
the  Senate,  inafmuch  as  no  Man  was  thereto  qualify 'd,  but  by  eledion 
of  the  People.  Which  Inftitution  of  Lycurgus  is  mention'd  Arid.  Polit. 
by  Aristotle,  where  he  lays,  that  rendering  his  Citizens  ^' ^" 
emulous  (not  carelefs)  of  that  honour,  he  affign'd  to  the  People 
the  election  of  the  Senate.  Wherefore  Machiavel  in  this,  as 
in  other  places,  having  his  eye  upon  the  divifion  of  Patrician  and 
PlebeiaJi  Families  as  they  were  in  Rome,  has  quite  miftaken  the  Or- 
ders of  this  Common-wealth,  where  there  was  no  fuch  thing.  Nor 
did  the  quiet  of  it  derive  from  the  Power  of  the  Kings,  who  were 
fo  far  from  fliielding  the  People  from  the  injury  of  the  Nobility,  of 
which  there  was  none  in  his  fenfe  but  the  Senate,  that  one  declar'd 
end  of  the  Senate  at  the  inflitution  was  to  fliield  the  People  from  the 
Kings,  who  from  that  time  had  but  fmgle  Votes,     Neither  did  it 

Q^q  *'   pro- 
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"  proceed  from'the  ftraitnefs  of  the  Senate,  or  their  keeping  the  People 
"  excluded  from  the  Government,  that  they  were  quiet,  but  from 
"  the  equality  of  their  admin iftration,  feeing  the  Senate  (as  is  plain 
'*■  by  the  Oracle,  their  fundamental  Law)  had  no  more  than  the  De- 
"  bate,  and  the  Refult  of  the  Common- wealth  belong'd  to  the  People. 
"  Wherefore  when  Theopompus  and  Polydorus  Kings  of  La- 
"  cedemo?!,  would  have  kept  the  People  excluded  from  the  Govern- 
"  ment,  by  adding  to  the  antient  Law  this  Claufe,  If  the  dctermina- 
"  tion  of  the  People  bejaitlty,  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  Senate  to  refutne 
"  the  Debate,  the  People  immediately  became  unquiet,  and  rcfum'd 
"  that  Debate,  which  ended  not  till  they  had  fet  up  their  Ephors,  and 
"  caus'd  that  Magiftracy  to  be  confirm'd  by  their  Kings.  *  For  when 
*'  Theopompus  Jirjl  ordain  d  that  the  Ephori  or  Overfeers  Pmihl  be 
"  created  at  Lacedemon,  to  be  fuch  a  reftraint  upon  the  Kings  there  as  the 
"  Tribunes  were  upon  the  Co7iJuls  at  Rome,  the  ^leen  cotnplaiii d  to  him, 
"  that  by  this  means  he  tranjmitted  the  Royal  Authority  greatly  dlmi- 
"  7iijl:)d  to  his  Children:  Ilea-^e  indeed  le/s,  anfwer'd  he,  but  more  lajl- 
"  ing.  And  this  was  excellently  [aid;  jor  that  Power  only  isfafe  which  is 
"  limittedjrom  doing  hurt.  Theovomfus  therefore,  by  co7ifini7ig  the 
"  Kingly  Power  within  the  bounds  of  the  Laws,  did  recommend  it  by  fo 
"  much  to  the  People's  AffeElion,  as  he  removd  it  from  being  Arbitrary. 
"  By  which  it  may  appear,  that  a  Common-wealth  for  prefervation, 
"  if  fhe  comes  to  be  inequal,  is  as  obnoxious  to  enmity  between 
"  the  Senate  and  the  People,  as  a  Common-wealth  for  increafe  ;  and 
"  that  the  Tranquillity  of  Lacedemon  was  deriv'd  from  no  other  caufe 
"  than  her  Eq\iaHty. 

"FOR  Venice,  to  fay  that  flie  is  quiet  becaufe  flie  diftrms  her 
"  Subjefts,  is  to  forget  that  Lacedemon  difarm'd  her  Helots,  and  yet 
"  could  not  in  their  regard  be  quiet ;  wherefore  \f  Venice  be  defended 
"  from  external  caufes  of  Commotion,  it  is  firfi:  thro' her  Situation,  in 
"  which  refpeft  her  Subjedls  have  no  hope  (and  this  indeed  may  be 
"  attributed  to  her  fortune)  and,  fecondly,  thro'  her  exquifite  Juftice, 
"  whence  they  have  no  will  to  invade  her.  But  this  can  be  attributed 
*'  to  no  other  caufe  than  her  Prudence  ;  which  will  appear  to  be  great- 
"  er,  as  we  look  nearer;  for  the  effedls  that  proceed  from  Fortune,  if 
"  there  be  any  fuch  thing,  are  like  their  caufe,  inconftant.  But 
"  there  never  happen'd  to  any  other  Common-wealth  fo  undifturb'd 
"  and  conflant  a  Tranquillity  and  Peace  in  her  felf,  as  is  that  of 
"  Vefiice ;  wherefore  this  muft  proceed  from  fome  other  caufe  than 
"  Chance.  And  we  fee  that  as  flie  is  of  all  others  the  moft  quiet, 
"  fo  the  mofb  equal  Common-wealth.  Her  body  confifts  of  one 
"  Order,  and  her  Senate  is  like  a  rolling  flone,  as  was  faid,  which 
"  never  did,  nor,  while  it  continues  upon  that  rotation,  never  fliall 
"  gather  the  mofs  of  a  divided  or  ambitious  Interefl ;  much  lefs  fuch  a 
"  one  as  that  which  grafp'd  the  People  of  Rome  in  the  talons  of  their 
"  own  Eagles.  And  if  Machiavel,  averfe  from  doing  this 
"  Common-wealth  right,  had  confider'd  her  Orders,  as  his  Reader 

*  Nam  cum  primus  inftituifTet  Theopompus  ut  Ephori  LacedEmone  crearentur,  ita  futuri  regice 
poteftati  oppofiti  quemadmodum  Roms  Tribuni  plebis  confulari  imperio  funt  objefti ;  atque  illi 
uxor  dixiflet,  id  egifle  ilium  ut  filiis  minorum  poteftatem  relinqueret :  Relinquam,  inquit,  fed 
diutumiorem.  Optime  quidem;  Ea  enim  demum  tuta  eft  potentia,  qux  viribus  fuis  modum 
imponit.  Theopompus  igitui'  legitimis  regnum  vinculis  conftringendo,  quo  longius  a  licentia 
retraxit,  hoc  propiusad  benevolentiam  civium  admovit.      I'al.  Max.  I.  ±.  c.  i.  de  ixiemis,  J.  8. 

"  fliall 
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"  fliall  eafily  perceive  he  never  did,  he  mufl  have  been  fo  far  from  at- 
"  tributing  the  Prudence  of  them   to  Chance,  that   he  would   Jiave 
"  touch'd  up  his  admirable  work  to4:hat  perfeftion,  wdiich.  as  to  tlie 
"  civil  part,  has  no  pattern  in  tlie  universal  World  but  this'  of  Verike 
"  ROME,  fecure  by  her  potent  and  victorious  Arms  from  all  ex-- 
"  ternal  caufes  of  Commotion,  was  either  beholden  for  her  Peace  at 
"  home  to  her  Enemies  abroad,  or  could   never  reft  her  head.     My 
"  LORDS,  you  that  are  Parents  of  a  Common-wealth,  and  fo  freer 
"  Agents  than  fuch  as  are  merely  natural,  have  a  care.  For,  as  no  man 
"  iliall  (hew  me  a  Common-wealth  born   ftreight,  that  ever  became 
"  crooked;  fo,  no  man  fhall  fliew  me  a  Common-wealth  born  crook- 
"  ed,  that  ever  became  ftreight.  Rome  was  crooked  in  her  birth,  or  ra- 
"  ther    prodigious.      Her  twins  the  Patricians  and  Plehciaji  Orders 
"  came,  as  was  ftiewn  by  the  foregoing  ftory,  into   the  World,  one 
■'  body  but  two  heads,  or   rather   two  bellies :  for,  notwithftandino- 
'  the  Fable  out  of /Esop,  whereby  Mi: nenius  Agrippa  the  Orator 
'  that  was  fent    from  the  Senate   to  the  People  at  Mount  Aventin 
'  fliew'd  the  Fathers  to  be  the  Belly,  and  the  People  to  be  the  Arms 
'  and  the  Legs  (which  except  that,  how  flothful  foever  it  might  feem, 
'  they  were  nourifli'd,  not  thefe  only,  but  the  whole  Body  muft  lan- 
'  guilh  and  be  diflblv'd)  it  is  plain,  that  the  Fathers  were  a  diftindl 
'  Belly ;  fuch  a  one   as   took  the  meat  indeed  out  of  the   People's 
'  mouths,  but  abhorring  the  Agrarian,  return'd  it  not  in  the  due  and 
'  neceflary    nutrition  of  a  Common- wealth.     Neverthejefs,    as  the 
'  People  that  live  about  the  Cata rafts  of  Ntlus  are  faid  not  to  hear  the 

■  noife,  fo  neither  the  7? owi7/z  Writers,  nor  Machiavel  the  moft 
^  converfant  with  them,  feem  among  fo  many  of  the  Tribunitian 
'  ftorms,  to  hear  their  natural  voice :  for  tho'  they  could   not  mifs 

■  of  it  lb  far  as  to  attribute  them  to  the  ftrife  of  the  People  for  parti- 

■  cipation  in  Magiftracy,  or,  in  which  Machiavel  more  particu- 
'  larly  joins,  to  that  about  the  Agrarian  ;  this  was  to  take  the  bufmeis 

fhort,  and  the  remedy  for  the  dileafe. 

"  A  PEOPLE,  when  they  are  reduced  to  mifery  and   defpair, 
become  their  own  Politicians,  as  certain  Beafts  when  they  are  lick 
become  their  own  Phyficians,  and  are  carry 'd  by  a  natural  inftinft  to 
the  delire  of  fuch  Herbs  as  are  their  proper  cure ;  but  the  People, 
for   tlie  greater  part,  are  beneath  the  Beafts  in   the  ufe  of  them. 
Thus  the  People  of  Rome,  tho'  in  their  mifery  they  had   recourfe 
by  inftind:,  as  it  were,  to  the  two  main  Fundamentals  of  a  Com- 
mon-wealth, participation  of  Magiftracy,  and  the  Agrarian,  did 
but   tafte   and  fpit   at  them,  not  (which   is   neccilary  in  Phyfic) 
drink  down  the  potion,  and  in  that  their  healths.     For  when  they 
had  obtain'd  participation  of  Magiftracy,  it  was  but  lamely,  not  to 
a  full  and  equal  Rotation  in  all  Eledtions ;  nor  did  they  greatly  re- 
gard it  in  what  they  had  got.    And  wh-en   they  had  attain'd  to  the 
Agrarian,  they  negledled  it  fo  far  as  to  fufter  the  Law  to  grow  ob- 
folete :  but  if  you  do  not  take  the  due  dofe  of  your  Medicines  (as 
there  be  flight  taftes  which  a  man  may  have  of  Philofophy  that  in- 
cline to  Atheifm)  it  may  chance'  to  be  poifon,  there  being  a  like 
tafte  of  the  Politics   that  inclines  to  Confufion,  as  appears  in  the 
Inftitution  of  the  Roman  Tribunes,  by  which  Magiiliracy  and  no 
more,   the  People  were  fo  far  from  attaining  to  Peace,  that  they  in 
getting  but  fo  much,  got  but  heads  for  an  eternal  feud ;  whereas  if 

"  they 
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«'  they  had  attain'd  in  perfeftion  either  to  the  Agrarian,  they    had 
"  introduc'd  the  equahty   and  calm  of  Lacedemon,  or   to  Rotation, 
"  and  they  had  introduc'd  that  of  Venice :  And  io  there  could   have 
"  been  no  more  enmity  between  the  Senate  and  die  People  of  Rome, 
"  than  there  was  between  thofe  Orders  in  Lacede?no?i,  or  is  now  in  Ve- 
"  }iicL\  Wherefore  Mac  HI  AVE  L  feems  to  me,  in  attributing  the  Peace 
"  of  Venice  more  to  her  luck  than  her  prudence,  of  the  whole  ftable  to 
"  have  {.iddled  the  wrong  Horfe ;  for  tho'  Rome  *  in  her  military  part 
*'  could   beat  it  better,  beyond  all  comparifon,  upon  the  founding 
"  hoof,  Venice  for  the  civil  part  has  plainly  had  the  wings  of  Pegafus. 
"THE  whole  Queflion  then  will  come  upon  this  point.  Whether 
"  the  People  of  Rome  could  have  obtain'd  thefe  Orders  ?  And  firft,  to 
"  fay,  that  they  could  not  have  obtain'd  them  without  altering  the 
"  Common-wealth,  is  no  Argument ;  feeing  neither  could  they,  with- 
"  out  altering  the  Common-wealth,  have  obtain'd  their  Tribunes,  which 
"  neverthelels  were  obtain'd.     And  if  a  man   confiders  the  poflure 
"  that  the  People  were  in  when  they  obtain'd  their  Tribunes,  they 
"  might  as  well,  and  with  as  great  eafe  (forafmuch  as  the  rcafon  why 
"  the  Nobility  yielded  to  the  Tribunes  was  no  other,  than  that  there 
"  was  no  remedy)  have  obtain'd  any  thing  elfe.    And  for  experience, 
*'  it  was  in  the  like  cafe  that  the  Lacedemonians  did  fet  up  their  Ephors, 
"  and  the  ylthenians  -xhtv  the  battle  of  Platea  bow'd  the  Senate   (fo 
"  hard  a  thing  it  is  for  a  Comnion-wealth  that  was  born  crooked  to 
"  become  ftreight)  as  much  the  other  way.     Nor,  if  it  be  objedted, 
"  that  this  muft  have   ruin'd  the  Nobility  (and  in  that  depriv'd  the 
"  Common-wealth  of  the  Greatnefs  which  llie  acquir'd  by  them)  is 
♦'  this  opinion  holding ;  but  confuted  by  the  fequel  of  the  (lory,  fliew-. 
"  ing  plainly,  that  the  Nobility  thro'  the  defed;  of  fuch  Orders,  that 
"  is  to  fay,  of  Rotation  and  the  Agrarian,  came  to  eat  up  the  Pco- 
"  pie:  and  battening  themfelves  in  Luxury,  to  be,  as  Salust  fpeaks 
«'  of  them,   -j-  a  tnofl  Jluggijl^  and  lazy  Nobility,  in  ivhom,  befides  the 
"  namCy  there  was  no  more  than  in  a  ftatiie;  and  to  bring  fo  mighty  a 
♦'  Common- wealth,  and  of  fo  huge  a  Glory,  to  fo  deplorable  an  end. 
♦'  Wherefore  means  might  have  been  found  to  remove  the  enmity  that 
"  was  between  the  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome. 

"  MY  LORDS,  If  I  have  argu'd  well,  I  have  given  you  the 
"  comfort  and  affurance,  that  notwithflanding  the  judgment  of  Ma- 
"  CHiAVEL,  your  Common-wealth  is  both  fafe  and  found:  but  if  I 
*'  have  not  argu'd  well,  then  take  the  comfort  and  affurance  which  he 
"  gives  you  while  he  is  firm.  That  a  Legiflator  is  to  lay  afide  all  other 
"  examples,  and  follow  that  of  Rome  only,  conniving  and  temporiz- 
•'  ing  with  the  enmity  between  the  Senate  and  the  People,  as  a  necef- 
"  fary  flep  to  the  Roman  Greatnefs.  Whence  it  follows,  that  your 
"  Common-wealth,  at  the  worft,  is  that  which  he  has  given  you  his 
"  word  is  the  beft. 

*'  I  HAVE  held  your  Lordfliips  long,  but  upon  an  account  of  no 
"  fmall  importance,  which  I  can  now  fum  up  in  thefe  few  words: 
"  Where  there  is  a  liquorilhnefs  in  a  popular  Affembly  to  debate,  it 
"  proceeds  not  from  the  Conflitution  of  the  People,  but  of  the  Com- 


■  Qui  nimbos  &  noii  iniitabile  fulmen 


^ge,  &  cornipedum  curfu  fnnulanu  eqiiormn. 

f  Inertiffimi  nobiles,  in  quibus,  ficiit  in  Ihtua,  prxter  nomen  nihil  eratadditamenti. 

"  mon-wcakh. 
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«  mon-wealth.     Now  that  your  Common-wealth  is  of  fucha  Confli- 

"  tution  as  is  naturally  free  from  this  kind  of  intemperance,  is   that 

"  which  to  make  good,  I  mufl  divide  the  remainder  of  my  Difcourfe 

"  into  two  Parts. 

"THE  Firft,  fhewing  the  feveral  Conftitutions  of  the  Affem- 
"  blies  of  the  People  in  other  Common-wealths. 

*'  T  H  E  Second,  comparing  our  Affembly  of  the  People  with 
"  theirs  ;  and  fliewing  how  it  excludes  the  Inconveniences,  and 
"  imb races  the  Conveniences  of  them  all. 

"IN  the  beginning  of  the  firfl  Part  I  mufl  take  notice,  that  among 
"  the  popular  Errors  of  our  days  it  is  no  fmall  one,  that  men  imagine 
"  theantient  Governments  of  this  kind  to  have  confifted  for  the  moft 
"  part  of  one  City,  that  is,  of  one  Town  ;  whereas  by  what  we  have 
*'  learnt  of  my  Lords  that  opcn'd  them,  it  appears  that  there  was  not 
*'  any  confiderable  one  of  fuch  a  Conflitution  but  Carthage.,  till  this 
*'  in  our  days  of  Venice. 

"  F  O  R  to  begin  with  Ifrael,  it  confifted  of  the  twelve  Tribes,  lo- 
"  cally  fpread  or  quarter'd  throughout  the  whole  Territory;  and  thefe 
"  being  call'd  together  by  Trumpets,  conftituted  the  Church  or  AfTem- 
"  bly  of  the  People.  The  vaftnefs  of  this  weight,  as  alfo  the  flownefs 
-"  thence  inavoidable,  became  a  great  caufe  (as  has  been  Ihewn  at  large 
"  by  my  Lord  Phosphorus)  of  the  breaking  that  Common-wealth; 
■"  notwithftanding  that  the  Temple,  and  thofe  religious  Ceremonies 
"  for  which  the  People  were  at  leaft  annually  oblig'd  to  repair  thither, 
^'  were  no  fmall  Ligament  of  the  Tribes,  otherwile  flightly  tack'd 
■*'  together. 

"  ATHENS  confifted  of  four  Tribes,  taking  in  the  whole  People 
"  both  of  the  City  and  of  the  Territory;  not  fo  gather'd  by  The- 
"  SE us  into  one  Town,  as  to  exclude  the  Country,  but  to  the  end 
"  that  there  might  be  fome  Capital  of  the  Common- wealth :  tho'  true  it 
*'  be,  that  the  Congregation  confifting  of  the  Inhabitants  within  the 
"  Walls,  was  fufficient  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  without  thofe  of 
"  the  Country.  Thefe  alfo  being  exceeding  numerous,  became  huF- 
"  denibme  to  themfelves,  and  dangerous  to  the  Commonwealth  ;  the 
"  more  for  their  ill  education,  as  is  obferv'd  by  Xenophon  and 
"  PoLYBius,  who  compare  them  to  Mariners  that  in  a  calm  are 
"  perpetually  dilputing  and  fwaggering  one  with  another,  and  never 
"  lay  their  hands  to  the  common  tackling  or  fafety,  till  they  be  all  in- 
"  danger'd  by  fome  ftorm.  Which  caus'd  Thucydides  when  he 
"  faw  this  People  thro'  the  purchafe  of  their  Mifery  become  fo  much 
"  wifer,  as  to  reduce  their  CowzV/rt  or  Affemblies  to  five  thoufand,  to 
"  fay  in  his  eighth  Book;  And  now,  at  leajlin  my  time,  the  Athenians 
"  Jeem  to  have  order' d  their  State  aright,  confifting  of  a  moderate  temper 
"  both  of  the  Few  (by  which  he  means  the  Senate  of  the  Bean)  and  of 
"  the  Many,  or  the  five  thoufand.  And  he  does  not  only  give  you  his 
"  judgment,  but  the  beil;  proof  of  it;  for  this,  fays  he,  was  the  firft 
"  thing  that,  after  f  many  misjorttcnespaft,  made  the  City  again  to  raife 
"  her  head.  The  place  I  would  defire  your  Lordfliips  to  note,  as  the 
■"  firft  example  that  I  find,  or  think  is  to  be  found,  of  a  popular  Af- 

"  fembly  by  way  of  Reprefentative.  ^ 

R  r  ''LACE- 
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"  LACEDEMONconfifted  of  thirty  thoufand  Citizens  difpers'd 
"  throughout  Laconia,  one  of  the  greatefl  Provinces  in  all  Greece,  and  di~ 
"  vided,  as  by  fome  Authors  is  probable,  into  fix  Tribes,  Of  the 
"  whole  body  of  thefe,  being  gather'd,  confilled  the  great  Church  or 
"  Affembly,  which  had  the  Legiflative  Power ;  the  little  Church,  ga- 
"  ther'd  fometimes  for  matters  of  concern  within  the  City,  confifted  of 
"  the  Spartans  only.  Thefe  happen'd,  like  that  of  Venice,  to  be  good 
"  Conititutions  of  a  Congregation,  but  from  an  ill  caufe  the  infirmity 
"  of  a  Common-wealth,  which  thro'  her  paucity  was  Oligarchical. 

"  W  H  E  R  E  F  O  R  E,  go  which  way  you  will,  it  fliould  feem, 
"  that  without  a  Reprefentative  of  the  People,  your  Common-wealth 
"  confifting  of  a  whole  Nation,  can  never  avoid  falling  either  into 
"  Oligarchy  or  Confufion, 

"  THIS  was  feen  by  the  Romans,  whofe  rullic  Tribes  extending 
"  themfelves  from  the  River  Amo  to  the  Vulturnus,  that  is,  from  Fe- 
"  fula  or  Florence  to  Capua,  invented  a  way  of  Reprefentative  by  Lots: 
"  the  Tribe  upon  which  the  firllfell,  being  the  Prerogative ;  and  fome 
"  two  or  three  more  that  had  tlie  refl,  the  'Jure  vocata.  Tliefe  gavie 
"  the  Suffrage  of  the  Common-wealth  in  *  tu^o  meetings  ;  the  Prero- 
"  gative  at  the  firfl  Affembly,  and  the  °Jure  vocatce  at  a  fecond. 

"  N  O  W  to  make  the  parallel,  all  the  Inconveniences  that  you  have 
"  obferv'd  in  thefe  Affemblies  are  fhut  out,  and  all  the  Conveniences 
"  taken  into  your  Prerogative.  For  firfl  it  is  that  for  which  Athens, 
"  fhaking  off  the  blame  of  Xenophon  and  Polybius,  came 
"  to  deferve  the  praife  of  Thucydides,  a  Reprefentative.  And, 
"  fecondly,  not  as  I  fufpedl  in  that  of  Athens,  and  is  paft  fufpicion  in 
"  this  of  Rome,  by  lot,  but  by  fuffrage,  as  was  alfo  the  late  Houfe  of 
*'  Commons,  by  which  means  in  your  Prerogatives  all  the  Tribes  of 
"  Oceana  are  Jure  vocatce ;  and  if  a  man  fliall  except  againfl  the  pau- 
"  city  of  the  flanding  number,  it  is  a  wheel,  which  in  the  revolution 
"  of  a  few  years  turns  every  hand  that  is  fit,  or  fits  every  hand  that  it 
"  turns  to  the  public  work.  Moreover,  1  am  deceiv'd  if  upon  due 
"  confideration  it  does  not  fetch  your  Tribes,  with  greater  equality  and 
"  eafe  to  themfelves  and  to  the  Government,  from  the  Frontiers  ofAIar- 
"  pe/ia,  than  Rome  ever  brought  any  one  of  hers  out  of  her  Pomceria, 
"  or  the  nearefl  parts  of  her  adjoining  Territories.  To  this  you  may 
"  add.  That  whereas  a  Common-wealth,  which  in  regard  of  tlie  Peo- 
"  pie  is  not  of  facility  in  execution,  were  fure  enough  in  this  Nation  to 
"  be  cafl  off  thro'  impatience;  your  Muffers  and  Galaxies  are  given  to 
"  the  People,  as  milk  to  Babes,  whereby  when  they  are  brouglit  up 
"  thro'  four  days  eledion  in  a  whole  year  (one  at  the  Parifli,  one  at  the 
"  Hundred,  and  two  at  the  Tribe)  to  their  flrongefl  meat,  it  is  of  no 
*'  harder  digeflion,  than  to  give  their  Negative  or  Affirmative  as  they 
"  fee  caufe.  There  be  gallant  men  among  us  that  laugh  at  fuch  an 
"  Appeal  or  Umpire ;  but  I  refer  it  whether  you  be  more  inclining  to 
"  pardon  them  or  me,  who  I  contefs  have  been  this  day  laughing  at  a 
"  fober  man,  but  without  meaning  him  any  harm,  and  that  is  Pe- 
"  TRUS  CuN^us,  where  fpeaking  of  the  nature  of  the  People,  he 
"  fays,  that  taki?ig  them  apart,  they  are  veryjimple,  but  yet  in  their  Af- 
"  femblies  they  fee  and  know Jomet king :  and  f  o  runs  away  without  trou- 
"  bling  himfelf  with  what  that  fomething  is.     Whereas  the  People, 

*  Binis  Comitiis. 

"  taken 
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"  taken  apart,  are  but  fo  many  private  Interefts ;  but  if  you  take  them 
"  together,  they  are  the  pubhc  Intereft.  The  public  Intereft  of  a 
"  Common-wealth,  as  has  been  llievvn,  is  neareft  that  of  mankind 
"  and  that  of  mankind  is  right  reafon  ;  but  with  Ariftocracy  (whofe 
"  Reafon  or  Intereft,  when  they  are  all  together,  as  appear'd  by  the 
"  Patricians,  is  but  that  of  a  Party)  it  is  quite  contrary:  for  as,  ta- 
"  ken  apart,  they  are  far  wifer  than  the  People  confider'd  in  that  man- 
"  ner;  fo  being  put  together,  they  are  fuch  fools,  who  by  depofing 
"  the  People,  as  did  thofe  of  Rome,  will  fuv  off"  the  branch  where- 
"  upon  they  fit,  or  rather  deftroy  the  root  of  their  own  Greatnefs, 
"  Wherefore  Machiavel  following  Aristotle,  and  yet  going 
"  before  him,  may  well  alTert,  *  That  the  People  are  ivifer  and  more 
"  conjlant  in  their  Rejolutions  than  a  Prince ;  which  is  the  Prerogative 
"  of  popular  Government  for  Wifdom.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  Pre- 
"  rogative  of  your  Common-wealth,  as  for  Wifdom,  fo  for  Power,  is 
"  in  the  People  :  which  (tho'  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  Roman  Pre- 
"  rogative  was  fo  call'd  d  Prcerogando,  becaufe  their  Suffrage  was  firfl 
"  afk'd)  gives  the  denomination  to  your  Prerogative  Tribe. 

THE  Eledions,  whether  Annual  or  Triennial,  being  fhewn  by  the 
twenty  fecond,  that  which  comes  in  the  next  place  to  be  confider'd  is 

THE  twenty  third  ORDER,  fhewing  the  Power,  Fundlion,  and   23.  Order, 
manner  of  Proceeding  of  the  Prerogative  Tribe.  ^^'^  Co>,ftituti- 

T  H  E  Power  or  Funftion  of  the  Prerogative  is  of  two  parts,  the  one  of  °a',j  m"a„Z'rtf 
Refult,in  which  itis  theLegiflative  Powerjthe  other  of  Judicature,in  which  Pracuding  of 
regard  it  is  the  higheft  Court,  and  the  laft  appeal  in  this  Common- wealth. '''.'  ^""^'^' 

FOR  the  former  part  (the  People  by  this  Conftitution  being  not  ' 
oblig'd  by  any  Law  that  is  not  of  their  own  making  or  confirmation,  by 
the  refult  of  the  Prerogative,  their  equal  Reprefentative)  it  fhall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  Senate  to  require  obedience  from  the  People,  nor  for  the 
People  to  give  obedience  to  the  Senate  in  or  by  any  Law  that  has  not  been 
promulgated,  or  printed  and  publiih'd  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks ;  and  af- 
terwards propos'd  by  the  Authority  of  the  Senate  to  the  Prerogative  Tribe, 
and  rcfolved  by  the  major  Vote  of  the  fame  in  the  Affirmative.  Nor  fliall 
the  Senate  have  any  power  to  levy  War,  Men,  or  Money,  otherwife  than 
by  the  confent  of  the  People  fo  given,  or  by  a  Law  fo  enadled,  except 
in  cafes  of  Exigence,  in  which  it  is  agreed,  that  the  Power  both  of  the 
Senate  and  the  People  fliall  be  in  the  Dictator,   fo  quahfy'd,  and  for 
fuch  a  term  of  time,  as  is  according  to  that  Conftitution  already  pre- 
fcrib'd.  While  a  Law  is  in  promulgation,  the  Cenfors  fliall  animadvert 
upon  the  Senate,  and  the  Tribunes  upon  the  People,  that  there  be  no 
laying  of  heads  together,   no  Conventicles  or  canvafTing  to  carry  on  or 
oppofe  any  thing;  but  that  all  may  be  done  in  a  free  and  open  way. 
FOR  the  latter  part  of  the  Power  of  the  Prerogative,  or  that  whereby 
they  are  the  Supreme  Judicatory  of  this  Nation,  and  of  the  Provinces  of 
the  fame,  the  cognizance  of  Crimes  againft  the  Majefty  of  the  People,  fuch 
as  High  Treafon,  as  alfo  of  Peculat,  that  Is,  robbery  of  the  Treafury,  or 
defraudation  oftheCommon-wealth,  appertains  to  thisTribe.  And  if  any 
Perfon  orPerfons,  Provincials  or  Citizens,  fliall  appeal  to  the  People,  it  be- 
longs to  the  Prerogative  to  judge  and  determine  the  cafe;  provided  that  if 
the  Appeal  be  from  any  Court  of  Juftice  in  this  Nation  or  the  Provinces, 
the  Appellant  fliall  firfl  depofite  a  hundred  Pounds  in  the  Court  from 

*  Che  la  multitudine  e  piu  favia  &  piu  conftante  che  un  Prencipe. 

which 
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which  he  appeals,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  fame,  if  he  be  caft  in  his  Suit  by 
the  People,  But  the  Power  of  the  Council  of  War  being  the  expedition 
of  this  Common-wealth,  and  the  martial  Law  of  the  Stratcgus  in  the 
Field,  are  thofe  only  from  which  there  (liall  lie  no  Appeal  to  the  People. 
THE  Proceeding  of  the  Prerogative  in  cafe  of  a  Propofition,  is  to  be 
thus  order'd.  The  Magiftrates,  propofing  by  Authority  of  the  Senate  fliall 
rehearfe  the  whole  matter,  and  expound  it  to  the  People  :  which  done, 
they  fhall  put  the  whole  together  to  the  Suffrage,  with  three  Boxes,  the 
Negative,  the  Affirmative,  and  the  Nonfmcere :  and  the  Suffrage  being 
return'd  to  the  Tribunes,  and  number'd  in  the  prefence  of  the  Propo- 
fers,  if  the  major  Vote  be  in  the  Nonfincere,  the  Propofers  fhall  defiff, 
and  the  Senate  fhall  refume  the  Debate.  If  the  major  Vote  be  in  the  Ne- 
gative, the  Propofers  fhall  defifl,  and  the  Senate  too.  But  if  the  major 
Vote  be  in  the  Affirmative,  then  the  Tribe  is  clear,  and  the  Propofers 
fhall  begin  and  put  the  whole  matter,  with  the  Negative  and  the  Af- 
firmative (leaving  out  the  Nonfmcere)  by  Claufes ;  and  the  Suffi^ages 
being  taken  and  number'd  by  the  Tribunes  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Propofers,  fliall  be  written  and  reported  by  the  Tribunes  to  the  Senate. 
And  that  which  is  propos'd  by  the  Authority  of  the  Senate,  and  con- 
firm'd  by  the  Command  of  the  People,  is  the  Law  of  Oceana. 

THE  Proceeding  of  the  Prerogative  in  a  cafe  of  Judicature  is  to  be 
thus  order'd.  The  Tribunes  being  Auditors  of  all  Caufes  appertaining  to 
^  the  cognizance  of  the  People,  fhall  have  notice  of  the  Suit  or  Trial,  whe- 

ther of  Appeal  or  otherwife,  that  is  to  be  commenc'd ;  and  if  any  one  of 
them  fhall  accept  of  the  fame,  it  appertains  to  him  to  introduce  it.    A 
Caufe  being  introduc'd,  and  the  People  mufher'd  or  affembl'd  for  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  fame,  the  Tribunes  are  Prelidents  of  the  Court,  having  power 
to  keep  it  to  Orders,  and  fhall  be  feated  upon  a  Scaffold  eredled  in  the 
middle  of  the  Tribe.  Upon  the  right  hand  fliall  fland  a  Seat,  or  large  Pul- 
pit affign'd  to  the  Plaintiff,  or  the  Accufer ;  and,  upon  the  left,  another  for 
the  Defendant,  each  if  they  pleafe  with  his  Council.  And  the  Tribunes 
(being  attended  upon  fuch  occafions  with  fo  many  Ballotins,  Secretaries, 
Door-keepers,  and  Meffengers  of  the  Senate  as  fliall  be  lequifite)  one  ot 
them  fhall  turn  up  a  Glafs  of  the  nature  of  an  Hour-glafs,  but  fuch  a  one 
as  is  to  be  of  an  hour  and  a  half's  running ;  which  being  turn'd  up,  the 
Party  or  Council  on  the  right  hand  may  begin  to  fpeak  to  the  People.  If 
there  be  Papers  to  be  read,  or  Witneffes  to  be  examin'd,  the  Officer  fliall 
lay  the  Glafs  fideways  till  the  Papers  be  read,  and  the  Witneffes  examin- 
ed, and  then  turn  it  up  again ;  and  fo  long  as  the  Glafs  is  running, 
the  Party  on  the  right  hand  has  liberty  to  fpeak,  and  no  longer.    The 
Party  on   the  right  hand  having  had  his  time,  the  like  fliall  be  done 
in  every  refpedl  for  the  Party  on  the  left.     And  the  Caufe  being  thus 
heard,  the  Tribunes  fliall  put  the  queflion  to  the  Tribe  with  a  white, 
a  black,    and  a   red  Box   (or  Nonfincere)  whether  Guilty,   or   not 
Guilty.     And  if  the  Suffiage  being   taken,  the  major  Vote  be  in  the 
Nonfincere,  the  Caufe  fhall  be  re-heard  upon  the  next  juridical  day 
following,  and  put  to  the  queftion  in  the  fame  manner.     If  the  major 
Vote  comes  the  fecond  time  in  the  Nonfincere,  the  Caufe  fliall  be  heard 
again  upon  the  third  day :  but  at  the  third  hearing  the  queftion  fhall 
be  put  without  the  Nonfincere.     Upon  the  firfl  of  the  three  days  in 
which  the  major  Vote  comes  in  the  white  Box,  the  Party  accus'd  is 
abfolv'd ;  and  upon  the  firft  of  them  in  which  it  comes  in  the  black 
Box,  the  Party  accus'd  is  condemn'd.  The  Party  accus'd  being  condemn- 
ed, the  Tribunes  (if  the  cafe  be  criminal)  fliall  put  with  the  white  and 
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the  black  Box  thefc  Queftions,  or  fuchof  them,  as,  regard  had  to  the 
cafe,  they  (liall  conceive  moft  proper. 

I. WHETHER  he  Pmll  have  a  Writ  of  cafe. 

^.WHETHER  he  Jhallbefind  fo  much,  or  Jo  much. 

3.  WHE  THE  R  hejhallbe  confijcated. 

^.WHETHER  hejhallbe  retiderd  incapable  oj  Magiftracy. 

^.WHETHER  he  Pmll  be  ba?iijlfd 

6.  WHE  THE  R  he  /hall  be  put  to  death.  '' 

THESE,  or  any  three  of  thefe  Queftions,  whether  fimple  or  fuch 
as  fliall  be  thought  fitly  mix'd,  being  put  by  the  Tribunes,  that  which 
has  moft  above  half  the  Votes  in  the  black  Box  is  the  Sentence  of  the  Peo- 
ple, which  the  Troop  of  the  third  Claflis  is  to  fee  executed  accordingly. 

BUT  whereas  by  the  Conftitution  of  this  Common-wealth  it  may 
appear  that  neither  the  propofition  of  the  Senate,  nor  the  Judicature  of 
the  People,  will  be  fo  frequent  as  to  hold  the  Prerogative  in  continual 
Employment ;  the  Senate,  a  main  part  of  whofe  Office  it  is  to  teach 
and  inftrudl  the  People,  fliall  duly  (if  they  have  no  greater  Affairs  to 
divert  them)  caufe  an  Oration  to  be  made  to  the  Prerogative  by  fome 
Knight  or  Magiftrate  of  the  Senate,  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  ableft  men, 
and  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Orator  of  the  Houfc,  in  the 
great  Hall  of  the  Pantheon,  while  the  Parliament  refidesin  the  Town; 
or  in  fome  Grove  or  fweet  place  in  the  field,  while  the  Parliament  for 
the  heat  of  the  year  fliall  relide  in  the  Country;  upon  every  Tuefday, 
morning  or  afternoon. 

A  N  D  the  Orator  appointed  for  the  time  to  this  Office,  fhall  firft  re- 
peat the  Orders  of  the  Common-wealth  with  all  poffible  brevity ;  and 
then  making  choice  of  one  or  fome  part  of  it,  difcourfe  thereof  to  the 
People.  An  Oration  or  Difcourfe  of  this  nature,  being  afterward  per- 
us'd  by  the  Council  of  State,  may  as  they  fee  caufe  be  printed  and  pub- 
lifli'd. 

THE  Arch  ON 's  Comment  upon  the  Order  I  find  to  have  been  of 
this  fenfe. 


My  Lords, 

TO  crave  pardon  for  a  word  or  two  in  farther  explanation  of 
what  was  read,  I  fliall  briefly  fhew  how  the  Conftitution  of 
this  Tribe  or  Afl"cmbly  anfwers  to  their  Fundlion  ;  and  how  their 
Fundlion,  which  is  of  two  parts,  the  former  in  the  Refult  or  Legi- 
flative  Power,  the  latter  in  the  fupreme  Judicature  of  the  Common- 
wealth, anfwers  to  their  Conftitution.  Machiavel  has  a  Dif^ 
courfe,  where  he  puts  the  queftion.  Whether  the  guard  of  Liberty 
may  ivith  more  Jeciirity  be  committed  to  the  Nobility,  or  to  the  People. 
Which  doubt  of  his  arifes  thro'  the  want  of  explaining  his  terms; 
for  the  guard  of  Liberty  can  fignify  nothing  elfe  but  the  Refult  of  the 
Common-wealth :  fo  that  to  fay,  that  the  guard  of  Liberty  may  be 
committed  to  the  Nobility,  is  to  fay,  that  the  Refult  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  in  which  cafe  the  People  fignify  nothing.  Now 
to  fhew  it  was  a  miff  ake  to  affirm  it  to  have  been  thus  in  Lacedemon^ 
fufficient  has  been  fpoken ;  and  whereas  he  will  have  it  to  be  io 
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"  Venice  alfo,  *  Thej,  fays   Contarini,  in  'whom  refides  the  Su- 
"  preme  Power  of  the  whole  Common-wealth ,  and  cj  the  Laws,  and  upon 
"  whoje  Orders  depends  the  Authority  as  well  of  the  Se?iate  as  oj  all  the  0- 
"  ther  Magiftrates,  is  the  GREAT  COUNCIL.     It  is  inflitutivcly 
"  in  the  Great  Council,  by  the  judgment  of  all  that  know  that  Com- 
'•  mon-wealth ;  tho'  for  the  Reafons  fhewn,  it  be  lometimes  exercis'd 
*'  by  the  Senate.     Nor  need  I  run  over  the  Common- wealths  in  this 
"  place  for  the  proof  of  a   thing  fo  doubtlefs,    and  fuch  as  has 
"  been  already  made  fo  apparent,  as  that  the  Refult  of  each  was  in 
"  the  popular  part  of  it.     The  popular  part  of  yours,  or  the  Prero- 
"  gative  Tribe,  confifls  of  feven  Deputies  (whereof  three  are  of  the 
*'  Horfe)  annually  elefted  out  of  every  Tribe  of  Oceana  ;  which  be- 
"  ing  fifty,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Horfe,  and  two  hundred 
"  Foot.     And  the  Prerogative  confifling  of  three  of  thefe  Lifts,  con- 
"  fifls  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  Horfe,  and  fix  hundred  Foot,  befides 
"  thofe  of  the  Provinces  to  be  hereafter  mention'd;  by  which  means 
"  the  over-balance  in  the  Suffrage  remaining  to  the  Foot  by  one  hun- 
"  dred  and  fifty  Votes,  you  have  to  the  fupport  of  a  true  and  natural 
"  Ariftocracy,  the  deepefl  root  of  a  Democracy  that  has  been  ever 
"  planted.     Wherefore  there  is  nothing  in  Art  or  Nature  better  qua- 
**  lify'd  for  the  Refult  than  this  Afiembly.    It  is  noted  out  of  Cicero 
"  by  Machiavel,  That  the  People,  tho'  they  are  not  fo  prone 
"  to  find  out  Truth  of  themfelves,  as  to  follow  Cuflom,  or  run  into 
*'  Error;  yet  if  they  be  fhewn  Truth,  they  not  only  acknowledge  and 
*'  embrace  it  very  fuddenly,  but  are  the  mofl  conflant  and  faithful 
"  Guardians  and  Confervators  of  it.     It  is  your  Duty  and  Office, 
•'  whereto  you  are  alfo  qualify'd  by  the  Orders  of  this  Common-wealth, 
*'  to  have  the  People  as  you  have  your  Hawks  and  Greyhounds,  in 
"  Leafes  and  Slips,  to  range  the  Fields,  and  beat  the  Buflies  for  them ; 
*'  for  they  are  of  a  nature  that  is  never  good  at  this  fport,  but  when 
"  you  fpring   or  flart  their  proper  quarry.     Think  not  that  they  will 
"  fland  to  ask  you  what  it  is,  or  lefs  know  it  than  your  Hawks  and 
"  Greyhounds  do  theirs;  but  prefently  make  fuch  a  flight  or  courfe, 
*'  that  a  Huntfman  may  as  well  undertake  to  run  with  his  Dogs,  or  a 
"  Falconer  to  fly  with  his  Hawk,  as  an  Ariflocracy  at  this  game  to 
*'  compare  with  the  People,     The  People  of  Rome  were  poiTefl  of  no 
*<  lefs  a  prey  than  the  Empire  of  the  World,  when  the  Nobility  turn'd 
**  tails,  and  perch'd  among  Daws  upon  the  Tower  of  Monarchy. 
"  For  tho'  they  did  not  all  of  them  intend  the  thing,  they  would  none 
"  of  them  endure  the  Remedy,  which  was  the  Agrarian. 

"BUT  the  Prerogative  Tribe  has  not  only  the  Refult,  but  is  the 
"  Supreme  Judicature,  and  the  ultimate  Appeal  in  this  Common-wealth. 
*•  For  the  popular  Government  that  makes  account  to  be  of  any 
*'  flanding,  mufl  make  fure  in  the  firfl  place  of  the  -f  Appeal  to  the 
"  People.  As  an  Eflate  in  trufl  becomes  a  man's  own,  if  he  be  not 
«  anfwcrable  for  it :  fo  the  Power  of  a  Magiflracy  not  accountable  to 
««  the  People,  from  whom  it  was  receiv'd,  becoming  of  private  ufe, 
*'  the  Common-wealth  lofes  her  Liberty.   Wherefore  the  Right  of  Su- 

*  Quello  appreffb  il  quale  e  la  fomma  autorita  di  tutta  la  citta,  e  delle  leggi  &  decreti,  de  i 
quali  pende  1'  autorita  cofi  del  Senato  come  ancora  di  tutti  i  Magiftrati,  e  il  Configlio  Grande. 

f  Ante  omnes  de  provocatione  adverfus  Magiftutus  ad  Populum,  facrandoque  cum  bonib  capitc 
ejus,  qui  regni  occupandi  confilia  iniiflet. 

"  preme 
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<«  preme  Judicature  in  the  People  (without  which  there  can  be  no 
"  fuch  thing  as  popular  Government)   is  confirm'd  by  the  conftant 
"  pradice  of  all  Common-wealths ;  as  that  of  IJrael  in  the  cafes  of 
"  AcHAN,  and  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin,  adjudg'd  by  the  Congre- 
"  gation.     The  Dicajierion  or  Court  call'd  the  Heliaia  in  Athens 
«  which  (the  Comitia  of  that  Common-wealth  confifting  of  the  whole 
"  People,  and  fo  being  too  numerous  to  be  a  Judicatory)  was  confli- 
"  tuted  fometimes  of  five  hundred,  at  others  of  one  thoufand,  or,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  caufe,  of  fifteen  hundred,  eledfed  by 
"  the  Lot  out  of  the  whole  Body  of  the  People,  had  with  the  nine 
"  Archons    that  were  Prefidents,  the  cognizance  of  fuch  Caufes 
"  as  were  of  highefl  importance  in  that  State.     The  five  Ephors  in 
"  Lacedemon  which  were  popular  Magiflrates,  might  queflion  their 
"  Kings,   as  appears  by  the  cafes  of  Pausanias,  and  of  Ac  is, 
"  who  being  upon  his  Trial  in  this  Court,  was  cry'd  to  by  his  Mo- 
<*  ther  to  appeal  to  the  People,  as  Plutarch  has  it  in  his  Life.    The 
"  Tribunes  of  the  People  of  Roitie  (like,  in  the  nature  of  their  Magi- 
"  flracy,  and  for  fome  time  in  number,  to  the  Ephors,  as  being, 
"  according   to   Halicarnasseus  and  Plutarch,  inflituted  in 
"  imitation  of  them)   had  power  *  to  fummon  any  man,  his  Magi- 
"  flracy  at  leaft  being  expir'd  (for  from  the  Didlator  there  lay  no  Ap- 
"  peal)  to  anfwer  for  himfelf  to  the  People.  As  in  the  cafe  of  Corio- 
"  lanus,  who  was  going  about  to  force  the  People,  by  withhold- 
"  ing  Corn  from  them  in  a  Famine,   to  relinquilh  the  Magiflracy  of 
"  the  Tribunes}  in  that  of  Spurius  CAssius  for  affedling  Tyrannyj 
"  of  Marcus  Sergius  for  running  away   at  Veii ;  of  Caius  Lu- 
"  cretius  for  fpoiling  his  Province;  of  Jun  lus  Silanus  for  mak- 
"  ing  War,  without  a  command  from  the  People,  againfl  the  Cmi>rii 
"  with  divers  others.   And  the  Crimes  of  this  nature  were  call'd  Let  fee 
"  Majejiatis,  or  High  Treafon.     Examples  of  fuch  as  were  arraign'd 
<'  or  try'd  for  Peculat,  or  Defraudation  of  the  Common-wealth,  were 
*'  Marcus  Cur i us,    for  intercepting  the  Money  of  the  Sai?initesi 
"  Salinator,  for   the  unequal  divifion  of  Spoils  to  his  Soldiers; 
"  Marcus  Posthumius,  for  cheating  the  Common-wealth  by  a 
"  feign'd   Shipwreck.     Caufes  of  thefe  two  kinds  were  of  a  more 
"  public  nature ;  but  the  like  Power  upon  Appeals  was  alfo  exercis'd 
"  by  the  People  in  private  matters,   even   during  the  time  of  the 
<'  Kings;  as  in   the  cafe  of  HoR  ATI  us.     Nor  is  it  otherwife  jyith 
"  Venice,  where  the  Doge  Loredano  was  fentenc'd  by  the  Crreat 
"  Council;  and  Antonio  Grimani,  afterwards  Doge,  queflion'd, 
"  for  that  he  being  Admiral  had  fuffer'd  the  7iirk  to  take  Lepanto  in 
"  view  of  his  Fleet. 

"  NEVERTHELESS,  there  lay  no  Appeal  from  the  Ro- 
"  man  Didtator  to  the  People ;  which  if  there  had,  might  have  coft 
"  the  Common-wealth  dear,  when  Spurius  Melius  afFeding  Em- 
"  pire,  circumvented  and  debauch'd  the  Tribunes :  whereupon  Ti- 
"  Tus  QuiNTius  Cincinnatus  was  created  Didator;  who  hav- 
"  ing  chofen  Servilius  ^^-hala  to  be  his  Lieutenant,  or  Magi- 
"  fter  Eqiiitum,  fent  him  to  apprehend  Melius,  whom,  while  he 
"  difputed  the  Commands  of  the  Didlator,  and  implor'd  the  aid  of 
"  the  People,  Ahala  cut  off  upon  the  place.     By  which  example 

*  Diem  dicere. 
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"  you  may  fee  in  what  cafes  the  Didlator  may  prevent  the  Blow, 
•'  which  is  ready  fometimes  to  fall  e're  the  People  be  aware  of  the 
*'  Danger.  Wherefore  there  lies  no  Appeal  from  the  Died,  or  the 
*'  Council  of  Ten,  in  Fenice,  to  the  Great  Council,  nor  from  our 
*'  Council  of  War  to  the  People.  For  the  way  of  proceeding  of  thi< 
"  Tribe,  or  the  Ballot,  it  is,  as  was  once  laid  for  all,  Venetian. 

"  THIS  Difcourfe  of  Judicatories  whereupon  we  are  fallen, 
"  brings  us  rather  naturally  than  of  defign  from  the  two  general  Or- 
"  ders  of  every  Common-wealth,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  debating 
"  part  or  the  Senate,  and  the  refolving  part  or  the  People,  to  the 
"  third,  which  is  the  executive  part  or  the  Magiftracy,  whereupon  I 
"  fhall  have  no  need  to  dwell :  For  the  executive  Magiftrates  of  this 
*'  Common-wealth  are  the  Strategus  in  Arms;  theSignory  in  their  fe- 
"  veral  Courts,  as  the  Chancery,  the  Exchequer;  as  alfo  the  Coun- 
"  cils  in  divers  cafes  within  their  Inftruftions;  the  Cenfors  as  well  in 
"  their  proper  Magiftracy,  as  in  the  Council  of  Religion ;  the  Tri- 
"  bunes  in  the  Government  of  the  Prerogative,  and  that  Judicatory ; 
"  and  the  Judges  with  their  Courts :  Of  all  which  fo  much  is  already 
"  faid  or  known  as  may  fuffice. 

"THE  Tuefday  Ledlurcs  or   Orations  to  the  People  will  be  of 
"  great  benefit  to  the  Senate,  the  Prerogative,  and  the  whole  Nation. 
"  To  the  Senate,  becaufe  they  will  not  only  teach  your  Senators  Elo- 
"  cution,  but  keep  the  Svftem  of  the  Government  in  their  memories. 
**  Elocution  is  of  great  ufe  to  your  Senators ;  for  if  they  do   not  un- 
"  derftand  Rhetoric  (giving  it  at  this  time  for  granted,  that  the  Art 
<*  were  not  otherwife  good)  and  come  to  treat  with,  or  vindicate  the 
**  caufe  of  the  Common-wealth  againft  fome  other  Nation  that  is  good 
*'  at  it,  the  advantage  will  be  fubjed:  to  remain  upon  the  merit  of  the 
*'  Art,  and  not  upon  the  merit  of  the  Caufe.    Furthermore,  the  Ge- 
**  nius  or  Soul  of  this  Government  being  in  the  whole  and  in  every 
**  part,  they  will  never  be  of  ability  in  determination  upon  any  par- 
*'  ticular,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time  they  have  an  Idea  of  the  whole. 
"  That  this  therefore  muft  be,  in  that  regard,  of  equal  benefit  to  the 
*'  Prerogative,  is  plain  ;  tho'  thefe  have  a  greater  concernment  in  it. 
•♦  For  this  Common-wealth  is  the  Eftate  of  the  People:  and  a  Man, 
"  you  know,  tho'  he  be  virtuous,  yet^if  he  does  not  underftand  his 
*'  Eftate,  may  run  out  or  be  cheated  of  it.    Laft  of  all,  the  Treafures 
*'  of  the  Politics  will  by  this  means  be  fo  open'd,  rifled,  and  difpers'd, 
"  that  this  Nation  will  as  foon  dote,  like  the  Indians,  upon  glafs 
*'  Beads,  as  difturb  your  Government  with  Whimfies  and  Freaks  of 
"  Mother-wit  j  or  fufi^er  themfelves  to  be  ftutter'd  out  of  their  Liber- 
*'  ties.     There  is  not  any  reafon  why  your  Grandees,  your  wife  men 
**  of  this  Age,  that  laugh  out  and  openly  at  a  Common-wealth  as  the 
*'  moft  ridiculous  thing,  do  not  appear  to  be,  as  in  this  regard  they 
*'  are,  mere  Idiots,  but  that  the  People  have  not  Eyes. 

THERE  remains  no  more  relating  to  the  Senate  and  the  People 
than, 

24.  Order.  THE  twenty  fourth  ORDER,  whereby  it  is  lawful  for  the  Pro- 
fhTirZ^hciaf'^'^^^^  of  Marpefia  to  have  30  Knights  of  their  own  ekdlion  continually 
fart  »fthe  Se-  ptcfcnt  in  the  Senate  of  Oceana,  together  with  60  Deputies  of  Horfc,  and 
Tiate  and  the  j2o  of  Foot  in  the  Prerogative  Tribe,  indu'd  with  equal  Power  (relped: 
^"^'''  had 
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had  to  their  quality  and  number)  in  the  Debate  and  refult  of  this  Com- 
inon-wealth  :  provided  that  they  obferve  the  Courfe  or  Rotation  of  the 
fame  by  the  annual  Return  of  lo  Knights,  20  Deputies  of  the  Horfe 
and  40  of  the  Foot.  The  like  in  all  refpedfs  is  lawful  for  Panopea  \ 
and  the  Horfe  of  both  the  Provinces  amounting  to  one  Troop,  and  the 
Foot  to  one  Company,  one  Captain  and  one  Cornet  of  the  Ilorfe  iliall 
be  annually  chofen  by  Marpefm,  and  one  Captain  and  one  Enfianof 
the  Foot  fliall  be  annually  chofen  by  Panopea. 

THE  Orb  of  the  Prerogative  being  thus  complcat,  is   not  unna- 
turally compar'd  to  that  of  the  Moon,  either  in  confideration   of  the 
Light  borrow'd  from  the  Senate,  as  from  the  Sun  ;  or  of  the  ebbs  and 
floods  of  the  People,  which  are  mark'd  by  the  Negative  or  Affirmative 
of  this  Tribe.     And  the  Conftitution  of  the  Senate  and  the  People  be- 
ing fliewn,  you  have  that  of  the  Parliament  of  Oceana^  confiftino-  Q^Co„ftitutlonof 
the  Senate  propofing,  and  of  the  People  refolving  ;  which  amounts  to  mlnr""' 
an  Aft  of  Parliament.    So  the  Parliament  is  the  Heart,  which,  confift- 
ingof  two  Ventricles,  the  one  greater  and  replenifli'd  v/ith  a  grolTer 
matter,  the  other  lefs  and  full  of  a  purer,   fucks  in,  and  fpouts  forth 
the  vital  Blood  of  Oceana  by  a  perpetual  Circulation.     Wherefore  the 
life  of  this  Government  is  no  more  unnatural  or  obnoxious  upon  this 
fcore  to  dilTolution,   than   that   of  a  Man  ;  nor  to  giddinefs  than  the 
World:  feeing  the  Earth,  whether  it  be  it  felf  or  the  Heavens  that  are 
in  rotation,  is  fo  far  from  being  giddy,  that  it  could  not  fubfifl  without 
motion.    But  why  fliould  not  this  Government  be  much  rather  capable 
of  duration  and  fteadincfs  by  motion  ?  than  which  God  has  ordain'd  no 
other  to  the  univeifd  Common-wealth  of  Mankind  :  feeing  one  Genera- 
tion comes,  and  another  goes,  hut  the  Earth  remains  firm  for  ever;  that 
is,  in  her  proper  Situation  or  Place,  whether  fhe  be  mov'd  or  not  mov'd 
upon  her  prope  Center.    The  Senate,  the  People,   and  the  Magiflracy, 
or  the  Parliament  fo  conftituted,  as  you  have  {t.(tn,  is  the  Guardian  of 
this  Common- wealth,  and  the  Husband  of  fuch  a  Wife  as  is  elegantly 
defcrib'd  by  Solomon.     She  is  like  the  Merchant's  Ship ;  fhe  brings  her  ™^''  ^' ' 
Food  from  far.     She  cotj/iders  a  Field  and  buys  it :  With  the  fruit  of  her 
hands  foe  plants  a  Vineyard.     She  perceives  that  her  Merchandi'ze  is 
good.    She Jlretches  forth  her  hands  to  the  Poor.    She  is  not  afraid  oj  the 
Snow  for  her  Houjloold;  for  all  her  Houfljold  are  cloath'd  with  Scarlet. 
She  jnakes  her  felf  Coverings  ofTapeflry  ;  her  Clothing  is  Silk  and  Purple. 
Her  Husband  is  known  (by  his  Robes)  in  the  Gates,  when  he  Jits  among 
the  Senators  of  the  Land.     The  Gates,  or  inferior  Courts,  were  branches 
as  it  were  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  Senate  oi  Ifrael.     Nor  is  our  Common- 
wealth a  worfe  Houfwife,  or  has  (lie  lels  regard  to  her  Magiftrates ;  as 
may  appear  by 

T:  HE  tivcnty fifth  ORDER:  That,  whereas  the  public  Revenue  25.  Orj«r. 
is  thro'  the  late  Civil  Wars  dilapidated,  the  Excife,  being  improv'd  or 
improvable  to  the  Revenue  of  one  Million,  be  apply'd  for  the  fpace  of 
eleven  years  to  come,  to  the  reparation  of  the  fame,  and  for  the  pre- 
fent  maintenance  of  the  Magiflrates,  Knights,  Deputies,  and  other  Of- 
ficers, who  according  to  their  feveral  Dignities  and  Fundlions,  fliall 
annually  receive  towards  the  Support  of  the  fame,  as  follows. 

T  t  THE 
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THE  Lord  Strategus  Marching,  is,  upon  another  account,  to  have 
Field  Pay  as  General. 

lib.  per  ann. 


THE  Lord  Strategus  fitting- 
THE  Lord  Orator 


THE  three  Commiffiofiers  of  the  Seal — 
The  three  CommiJJioners  of  the  Treafury- 
THE  two  Cenjors- 


THE  290  Knights,  at  500  /.  a  man 

THE  4.  Embajadors  in  Ordinary 

THE   Couiiciloj  War  for  Intelligence 

THE  Mailer  of  the  Ceremonies 

THE  Majler  of  the  Horfe 

HIS  Subjlitute 

1  HE    12  Ballot  ins  for  their  Winter  Li'veries— 


FOR  their  Summer  Liveries- 
FO  R  their  Board-wages- 


FO  R  the  keeping  of  three  Coaches  of  State,  24  Coach-horfes, 
with  Coachmen  and  Poftilions 

FOR  the  Grooms,  and  keeping  oj  1 6  great  Horjes  for  the 
Mafter  of  the  Horje,  and  for  the  B  allot  ms  whom  he  is  to 
govern  and  inJlriiEl  in  the  Art  oj  Riding— 

THE  zo  Secretaries  of  the  Parliament 


-  2000 

-  2000 

-  4500 

-  4500 

-  3000 
-145C00 

-  12000 

-  3000 

-  500 

-  500 

-  150 

-  240 

-  120 

-  480 

}  1500 


} 


THE  20  Door-keepers,  who  are  to  attend  with  Pole-axes ;  -t 

for  their  Coats j 

FOR  their  Board-wages — 

T HE  zo  Meffengers,  which  are  Trumpeters, for  their  Coats— 
FOR  their  Board-wages- 


FOR   Ornament  of  the  Miifters  of  the  Touth- 


Sum- 


480 

2000 

200 

1000 
200 
1000 
.  5000 

■189370 


OUT  of  the  perfonal  Eflates  of  every  man,  who  at  his  Death  be- 
queaths not  above  forty  ftiillings  to  the  Mufter  of  that  Hundred  wherein 
it  lies,  (hall  be  levy'd  one/>^r  cent,  till  the  folid  Revenue  of  theMufter 
of  the  Hundred  amounts  to  50  I. per  atitmm  for  the  Prizes  of  the  Youth. 

THE  twelve  Ballotins  are  to  be  divided  into  three  Regions,  accord- 
ing to  the  courfe  of  the  Senate;  the  four  of  the  fir  ft  Region  to  be  eled:- 
ed  at  the  Tropic  out  of  fuch  Children  as  the  Knights  of  the  fame  fliall 
offer,  not  being  under  eleven  years  of  age,  nor  above  thirteen.  And 
their  Eledlion  fhall  be  made  by  the  Lot  at  an  Urn  fet  by  the  Serjeant  of 
the  Houfe  for  that  purpofe  in  the  Hall  of  the  Pantheon.  The  Livery 
of  the  Common-wealth  for  the  fafhion  or  the  colour  may  be  chang'd 
at  the  Eleftion  of  the  Strategus  according  to  his  phanfy.  But  every 
Knight  during  his  SefTion  fhall  be  bound  to  give  to  his  Footman,  or 
fome  one  of  his  Footmen,  the  Livery  of  the  Common- wealth. 

THE  Prerogative  Tribe  fhall  receive  as  follows. 

lib.  by  the  week. 

THE    2  Tribunes  oJ  the  Horfe 14 

THE  2  Tribunes  of  the  Foot 12 

THE  3   Captains  of  Horfe-'  ,  . — 1 5 

THE 
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THE  3  Cornets o 

THE  T^  Captains  of  Foot .  J2 

THE  3  Enjigns j 

THE  442  Horjey  at   2\.  a  man 884 

THE  592  Foot,  at  il.  los.  a  man- 888 

THE  6  Trumpeters 7 

THE  2,  Drummers • .     2 
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los. 
5'- 


SUMbytheWeek  —  i^^o     ijj. 
SUM  by  the  Tear — 96239 


&» 


THE  Totalofthe Se}iate,thePeople,andthe Magijlracy,  2Sy/\.^g     j^s. 

THE  Dignity  of  the  Common- wealth,  and  Aids  of  the  feveral  Ma- 
giftracies  and  Offices  thereto  belonging,  being  provided  for  as  afore- 
faid,  the  Overplus  of  the  Excife,  with  the  Produd:  of  the  Sum  rifing, 
fhall  be  carefully  manag'd  by  the  Senate  and  the  People  thro'  the  dili 
gence  of  the  Officers  of  the  Exchequer,  till  it  amounts  to  eight  Mil- 
lions, or  to  the  purchafe  of  about  four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  folid 
Revenue.  At  which  time,  the  term  of  eleven  years  being  expir'd,  the 
Excife,  except  it  be  otherwife  order'd  by  the  Senate  and  the  People, 
fliall  be  totally  remitted  and  abolifh'd  for  ever. 

A  T  this  Inftitution  the  Taxes,  as  will  better  appear  in  the  Corolla- 
ry, were  abated  about  one  half,  which  made  the  Order  when  it  came 
to  be  tailed,  to  be  of  good  relifh  with  the  People  in  the  very  begin- 
ning ;  tho'  the  Advantages  then  were  no  ways  comparable  to  the  Con- 
fequences  to  be  hereafter  fhewn.  Neverthelefs,  my  Lord  Epimonus, 
who  with  much  ado  had  been  held  till  now,  found  it  midfummer 
Moon,  and  broke  out  of  Bedlam  in  this  manner. 

My  Lor  il  Arch  ON, 

"  "T  H  A  V  E  a  finging  in  my  head  like  that  of  a  Cart-wheel,  my 
"  X  Brains  are  upon  a  Rotation  ;  and  fome  are  fo  merry,  that  a  Man 
"  cannot  fpeak  his  griefs,  but  if  your  highfliod  Prerogative,  and  thofe 
"  fame  douching  Fellows  your  Tribunes,  do  not  take  my  Lord  Stra- 
*'  tegus's,  and  my  Lord  Orator's  heads,  and  jole  them  together  under 
"  the  Canopy,  then  let  me  be  ridiculous  to  all  Pofterity.  For  here  is 
"  a  Common-wealth,  to  which  if  a  Man  fliould  take  that  of  the  Pren- 
"  tices  in  their  antient  Adminiilration  of  Juftice  at  Shrovetide,  it  were 
"  an  Ariftocracy.  You  have  fet  the  very  Rabble  with  Troncheons  in 
"  their  hands,  and  the  Gentry  of  this  Nation  like  Cocks  with  Scarlet 
"  Gills,  and  the  Golden  Combs  of  their  Salaries  to  boot,  left  they 
"  fliould  not  be  thrown  at. 

"  N  O  T  a  Night  can  I  fleep  for  fome  horrid  Apparition  or  other; 
"  one  while  thefe  Myrmidons  are  meafuring  Silks  by  their  Quarter- 
"  ftaves ;  another,  ftuffing  their  greafy  Pouches  with  my  Lord  High 
"  Treafurers  "Jacobujjes.  For  they  are  above  a  thoufiind  in  Arms  to 
"  three  hundred,  which,  their  Gowns  being  pull'd  over  their  ears, 
"  are  but  in  their  Doublets  and  Hofe.  But  what  do  I  fpeak  of  a  thou- 
"  fand  ?  there  be  two  thoufand  in  every  Tribe,  that  is,  a  hundred 
"  thoufand  in  the  whole  Nation,  not  only  in  the  pofture  of  an  Army, 

but 
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"  but  in  a  civil  Capacity  fufficient  to  give  us  what  Laws  they  pleafe. 
"  Now  every  body  knows,  that  the  lower  fort  of  People  regard  no- 
"  thing  but  Money  ;  and  you  fay  it  is  the  Duty  of  a  Legiflator  to  pre- 
"  fume  all  Men  to  be  wicked :  wherefore  they  muft  fall  upon  the 
"  richer,  as  they  are  an  Army;  or,  left  their  minds  fliould  miigive 
"  them  in  fuch  a  villany,  you  have  given  them  encouragement  that 
"  they  have  a  nearer  way,  feeing  it  may  be  done  every  whit  as  well 
"  as  by  the  over-balancing  Power  which  they  have  in  Elections.  There 
"  is  a  Fair  which  is  annually  kept  in  the  Center  of  thefe  Territories  at 
"  Kiberton,  a  Town  famous  for  Ale,  and  frequented  by  good  Fel- 
"  lows ;  where  there  is  a  Solemnity  of  the  Pipers  and  Fidlers  of  this 
"  Nation  (  I  know  not  whether  Lacedt-mo/?,  where  the  Senate  kept  ac- 
"  count  of  the  flops  of  the  Flutes  and  of  the  Fiddleftrings  of  that 
"  Common-wealth,  had  any  fuch  Cuftom)  call'd  the  Bulnm}ii?ig; 
"  and  he  that  catches  and  holds  the  Bull,  is  the  annual  and  fupreme 
"  Magiftrate  of  that  Comitia  or  Congregation,  call'd  King  Piper; 
"  without  whofe  Licence  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  of  thofe  Citizens  to 
"  enjoy  the  liberty  of  his  Calling ;  nor  is  he  otherwife  legitimately 
"  qualify'd  (or  civitate  donatus)  to  lead  Apes  or  Bears  in  any  Peram- 
"  bulation  of  the  fame.  Mine  Hoft  of  the  Bear,  in  Kibcrton,  the 
"  Father  of  Ale,  and  Patron  of  good  Foot-ball  and  Cudgel- players, 
"  has  any  time  fmce  lean  remember,  been  Grand  Chancellor  of  this 
"  Order.  Now,  fay  I,  feeing  great  things  ariie  from  fmall  beginnings, 
"  what  fhould  hinder  the  People,  prone  to  their  own  Advantage,  and 
"  loving  Money,  from  having  Intelligence  convey'd  to  them  by  this 
*'  fame  Kifig  Piper  and  his  Chancellor,  with  their  Loyal  Subjects  the 
"  Minftrils  and  Bearwards,  Mafters  of  Ceremonies,  to  which  there  is 
"  great  recourfe  in  their  refpedlive  Perambulations,  and  which  they 
*'  will  commifTion  and  inftrudl,  with  Diredtions  to  all  the  Tribes, 
*'  willing  and  commanding  them,  that  as  they  wifli  their  own  good, 
"  they  choofe  no  other  into  the  next  primiim  Mobile.,  but  of  the  ableft 
"  Cudgel  and  Foot-ball-players?  Which  done  as  foon  as  faid,  your 
*'  primum  Mobile  confifting  of  no  other  fluff,  muft  of  necelTity  be 
"  drawn  forth  into  your  Nebidoftes,  and  your  Galimofries ;  and  fo  the 
**  filken  Purfes  of  your  Senate  and  Prerogative  being  made  of  Sows 
"  ears,  mofl  of  them  Black-fmiths,  they  will  flrike  while  the  Iron  is 
*'  hot,  and  beat  your  Eflates  into  Hobnails ;  mine  Hoft  of  the  Bear 
*'  being  Strategus,  and  King  Piper  Lord  Orator.  Well,  my  Lords,  it 
"*'  might  have  been  otherwife  expreft,  but  this  is  well  enough  a  con- 
"  fcience.  In  your  way,  the  Wit  of  Man  fliall  not  prevent  this  or  the 
"  like  Inconvenience;  but  if  this  (for  I  have  confer'd  with  Artifts) 
"  be  a  mathematical  Demonftration,  I  could  kneel  to  you,  that  e're 
*'  it  be  too  late  we  might  return  to  fome  kind  of  Sobriety. 

"  I F  we  empty  our  Purfes  with  thefe  Pomps,  Salaries,  Coaches, 
"  Lacquies,  and  Pages,  what  can  the  People  fay  lefs,  than  that  we 
"  have  drefl  a  Senate  and  a  Prerogaive  for  nothing,  but  to  go  to  the 
"  Park  with  the  Ladies  ? 

MY  Lord  Archon,  whofe  meeknefs  refembl'd  that  of  Moses, 
vouchfaf'd  this  Anfwer. 

My 
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My  Lords ; 
"  "LT  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^  ^^"  fee  my  Lord  epimonus  every  night  in 
"  j^  the  Park,  and  with  Ladies;  nor  do  I  blame  this  in  a  young 
"  Man,  or  the  RefpecSt  which  is  and  ought  to  be  given  to  a  Sex  that  is 
«'  one  half  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Mankind,  and  without  which 
"  the  other  would  be  none :  But  our  Magiftrates,  I  doubt,  may  be  fome- 
"  what  of  the  oldefl  to  perform  this  part  with  much  acceptation; 
"  and,  as  the  Italian  Proverb  fays,  *  Servire  &  mn  gradire  e  cofa  da 
*<  Jar  mor'ire.  Wherefore  we  will  lay  no  certain  Obligation  upon  them 
"  in  this  Point,  but  leave  them,  if  it  pleafe  you,  to  their  own  fate  or 
"  difcretion.  But  this  (for  I  know  my  Lord  Epimonus  loves  me, 
"  tho'  I  can  never  get  his  efleem)  I  will  fay,  if  he  had  a  Miftrefs 
"  fliould  ufe  him  fo,  he  would  find  it  a  fad  Life ;  or  I  appeal  to  your 
"  Lordfhips,  how  I  can  refent  it  from  fuch  a  Friend,  that  he  puts 
"  King  Piper's  Politicks  in  the  Balance  with  mine.  King  Piper,  I  deny 
"  not,  may  teach  his  Bears  to  dance,  but  they  have  the  worfl  ear  of 
"  afil  Creatures.  Now  how  he  fhould  make  them  keep  time  in  fifty 
"  feveral  Tribes,  and  that  two  years  together,  for  elfe  it  will  be  to 
"  no  purpofe,  may  be  a  fmall  matter  with  my  Lord  to  promife ;  but 
"  it  feems  to  me  of  impoflible  performance.  Firft,  Thro'  the  nature 
"  of  the  Bean;  and,  fecondly,  thro'  that  of  the  Ballot ;  or  how  what 
"  he  has  hitherto  thought  fo  hard,  is  now  come  to  be  eafy :  but  he 
"  may  think,  that  for  expedition  they  will  eat  up  thefe  Balls  like  Ap- 
"  pies.  However,  there  is  fo  much  more  in  their  way  by  the  Confli- 
"  tution  of  this,  than  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  other  Common- 
"  wealth,  that  I  am  reconcil'd ;  it  now  appearing  plainly,  that  the 
*'  Points  of  my  Lord's  Arrows  are  direded  at  no  other  White,  than 
"  to  fliew  the  excellency  of  our  Government  above  others ;  which,  as 
"  he  proceeds  further,  is  yet  plainer;  while  he  makes  it  appear,  that 
"  there  can  be  no  other  eledled  by  the  People  but  Smiths, 

"  Brontefque  Steropefque  &  nudus  membra  Pyracmon  : 

"  Othoniel,  AoD, Gideon,  Jephth A, Samson,  as  in  i/r^^/;  Ml L- 
"  TiADES,  Aristjdes,  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Pericles,  as  in 
"  Athens:  Papyrius,  Cincinnatus,  Camillus,Fabius,  Scipio, 
"  zs,mRome:  Smithsof  the  fortune  of  the  Common-wealth;  not  fuch 
"  as  forg'd  Hobnails,  but  Thunder-bolts.  Popular  Eleftions  are  of  that 
"  kind,  that  all  the  reft  of  the  World  is  not  able,  either  in  number 
"  or  glory,  to  equal  thofe  of  thefe  three  Common-wealths.  Thefe 
"  indeed  were  the  ablefl  Cudgel  and  Footbal-players ;  bright  Arms 
"  were  their  Cudgels,  and  the  World  was  the  Ball  that  lay  at  their 
"  Feet.  Wherefore  we  are  not  fo  to  underfland  the  Maxim  of  Legifla- 
"  tors,  which  holds  all  men  to  be  wicked,  as  if  it  related  to  Mankind 
"  or  a  Common- wealth,  the  Interefls  whereof  are  the  only  flrait  lines 
"  they  have  whereby  to  reform  the  crooked  ;  but  as  it  relates  to  every 
"  Man  or  Party,  under  what  colour  foever  he  or  they  pretend  to  be 

*  To  love  and  not  enjoy,  is  the  way  to  break  ones  hears. 

U  u  "  truflcd 
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"  tmfted  apart,  with  or  by  the  whole.  Hence  then  it  is  deriv'd,  which  is 
"  made  good  in  all  experience,  that  the  Ariftocracy  is  ravenous,  and 
"  not  the  People.  Your  Highwaymen  are  not  fuch  as  have  Trades, 
*'  or  have  been  brought  up  to  Induftry ;  but  fuch  commonly  whofe 
*<  Education  has  pretended  to  that  of  Gentlemen,  My  Lord  is  fo  ho- 
*«  neft,  he  does  not  know  the  Maxims  that  are  of  abfolute  neceffity  to 
*«  the  Arts  of  Wickednefs ;  for  it  is  moll  certain,  if  there  be  not  more 
«'  Purfes  than  Thieves,  that  the  Thieves  themfelves  muft  be  forc'd  to 
*'  turn  honeft,  becaufe  they  cannot  thrive  by  their  Trade :  But  now 
«'  if  the  People  {hould  turn  Thieves,  who  fees  not  that  there  would 
«'  be  more  Thieves  than  Purfes?  Wherefore  that  a  whole  People 
*'  fhould  turn  Robbers  or  Levellers,  is  as  impoflible  in  the  end  as  in 
«'  the  means.  But  that  I  do  not  think  your  Artift  which  you  men- 
"  tion'd,  whether  Aflronomer  or  Arithmetician,  can  tell  me  how 
*'  many  Baily-corns  would  reach  to  the  Sun ;  I  could  be  content  he 
«  were  call'd  to  the  account,  with  which  I  fliall  conclude  this  Point : 
"  when  by  the  way  I  have  chid  my  Lords  the  LegiQators,  who,  as 
*'  if  they  doubted  my  tackling  could  not  hold,  would  leave  me  to  flag 
*'  in  a  perpetual  Calm,  but  for  my  Lord  Epimonus,  who  breaths 
*«  now  and  then  into  my  Sails,  and  ftirs  the  Waters,  A  Ship  makes  not 
"  her  way  fo  briskly,  as  when  {he.  is  handfomely  brulh'd  by  the  Waves, 
"  and  tumbles  over  thole  that  feem  to  tumble  againft  her ;  in  v/hich 
*'  cafe  I  have  perceiv'd  in  the  dark,  that  Light  has  been  ftruck  even  out 
**  of  the  Sea,  "as  in  this  pla,ce,  where  my  Lord  Epimonus  feigning 
*'  to  giv:"  us  a  demonftration  of  one  thing,  has  given  it  of  another, 
"  and  of  a  hetter.  For  the  People  of  this  Nation,  if  they  amount 
**  in  each  Tribe  to  two  thoufand  Elders,  and  two  thoufand  Youths, 
*'  upon  the  annual  Roll,  holding  a  fifth  to  the  whole  Tribe ;  then  the 
*'  whole  of  a  Tribe,  not  accounting  Women  and  Children,  muft  a- 
*'  mount  to  twenty  thouland ;  and  fo  the  whole  of  all  the  Tribes,  be- 
•  "  ing  fifty,  to  one  Million.     Now  you  have  ten  thoufand  Parifhes, 

**  and  reckoning  thefe  one  with  another,  each  at  one  thoufand  pounds 
**  a  Year  dry  Rent,  the  Rent  or  Revenue  of  the  Nation,  as  it  is  or 
**  might  be  let  to  Farm,  amounts  to  ten  Millions;  and  ten  Millions 
**  in  Revenue  divided  equally  to  one  Million  of  Men,  comes  but  to 
*'  ten  pounds  a  year  to  each  wherewith  to  maintain  himfelf,  his  Wife 
"  and  Children.  But  he  that  has  a  Cow  upon  the  common,  and 
•*  earns  his  Shilling  by  the  day  at  his  labour,  has  twice  as  much  already 
*'  as  this  would  come  to  for  hisfliare;  becaufe  if  the  Land  were  thus 
**  divided,  there  would  be  no  body  to  fet  him  on  work.  So  my  Lord 
**  Epimonus's  Footman,  who  cofts  him  thrice  as  much  as  one  of 
"  thefe  could  thus  get,  would  certainly  lofe  by  this  bargain.  What 
*'  fliould  we  fpeak  of  thofe  innumerable  Trades  whereupon  men  live, 
*'  not  only  better  than  others  upon  good  lliares  of  Lands,  but  become 
*'  alfo  purchafers  of  greater  Eftates  ?  Is  not  this  the  demonftration 
**  which  my  Lord  meant,  that  the  Revenue  of  Induftry  in  a  Nation 
*'  at  leaft  in  this,  is  three  or  fourfold  greater  than  that  of  the  mere 
*'  Rent  ?  If  the  People  then  obftrudl  Induftry,  they  obftrud  their 
*'  own  liveKhood ;  but  if  they  make  a  War,  they  obftrudl  Induftry. 
*'  Take  the  Bread  out  of  the  Peoples  mouths,  as  did  the  Roman  Patri- 
*'  cians,  and  you  are  fure  enough  of  a  War,  in  which  cale  they  may 
*'  be  Levellers ;  but  our  Agrarian  caufes  their  Induftry  to  flow  with 
"  Milk  and  Honey.     It  will  be  own'd,  that  this  is  tme,  if  the  People 

"  were 
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"  were  given  *  to  underfland  their  own  happinefs ;  But  where  is  it 
"  they  do  that?  Let  me  reply  with  the  Hke  queftion,  Where  do  they 
"  not  ?  They  do  not  know  their  haf  pinefs  it  fhoiild  feem  in  France 
"  Spain  and  Italy :  but  teach  them  what  it  is,  and  try  whofe  Senfe  is 
"  the  truer.    As  to  the  late  Wars  in  Germany,  it  has  been  affirm'd  to 
*'  me  there,  that  the  Princes  could  never  make  the  People  to  take 
"  Arms  while  they  had  Bread,  and  have  therefore  fuffer'd  Countries 
"  now  and  then  to  be  wafted,   that  they  might  get  Soldiers.     This 
"  you  will  find  to  be  the  certain  pulfe  and  temper  of  the  People ;  and 
"  if  they  have  been  already  prov'd  to  be  the  moft  wife  and  conflant 
"  Order  of  a  Government,   why  fliould  we  think  (when  no  man  can 
«'  produce  one  Example  of  the  common  Soldiery  in  an  Army  muti- 
"  nying   becaufe  they   had  not  Captains  pay)   that  the  Prerogative 
"  fhould  jole  the  heads  of  the  Senate  together,  becaufe  thefe  have  the 
"  better  Salaries ;  when  it  muft  be  as  evident  to  the  People  in  a  Na- 
"  tion,  as  to  the  Soldiery  in  an  Army,  that  it  is  no  more  poffible  their 
«  Emoluments  of  this  kind   fhould  be  afforded  by  any  Common- 
"  wealth  in  the  World  to  be  made  equal  with  thofe  of  the  Senate, 
"  than  that  the  common  Soldiers  fliould  be  equal  with  the  Captains  ? 
"  It  is  enough  for  the  common  Soldier,  that  his  Virtue  may  bring  him 
"  to  be  a  Captain,  and  more  to  the  Prerogative,  that  each  of  them  is 
"  nearer  to  be  a  Senator. 

"IF  my  Lord  thinks  our  Salaries  too  great,  and  that  the  Com- 
'•  mon-wealth  is  not  Houfwifc  enough ;  whether  is  it  better  Houf- 
"  wifery  that  fhe  fliould  keep  her  Family  from  the  Snow,  or  fuifer 
"  them  to  burn  her  Houfe  that  they  may  warm  themfelves  ?  for  one 
"  of  thefe  muft  be.  Do  you  think  that  flie  came  off  at  a  cheaper 
"  rate,  when  men  had  their  Rewards  by  a  thoufand,  two  thoufand 
"  pounds  a  Year  in  Land  of  Inheritance  ?  If  you  fay,  that  they  will 
"  be  more  godly  than  they  have  been,  it  may  be  ill  taken ;  and  if  you 
''  cannot  promife  that,  it  is  time  we  find  out  fome  way  of  ftinting  at 
"  leaft,  if  not  curing  them  of  that  idiXaeJacra  Fames.  On  the  other 
='  fide,  if  a  poor  Man  (as  fuch  a  one  may  fave  a  City)  gives  his  fweat 
"  to  the  Public,  with  what  confcience  can  you  fuffer  his  Family  in 
'  the  mean  time  to  ftarve?  But  he  that  lays  his  hand  to  this  Plow, 
'  fliall  not  lofe  by  taking  it  off'  from  his  own :  and  a  Common-wealth 
'  that  will  mend  this,  fliall  be  penny  wife.  The  Sanhedrim  o^  1/rael 
'  being  the  Supreme,  and  a  conftant  Court  of  Judicature,  could  not 

*  choofe  but  be  exceeding  gainful.  The  Senate  of  the  Bean  in  Athens, 
'  becaufe  it  was  but  annual,  was  moderately  falariated ;  but  that  of 
'  the  Areopagits  being  for  Life,  bountifully :  and  what  advantages 
'  the  Senators  of  Lacedemon  had,  where  there  was  little  Money  or 
'  ufeof  it,  were  in  Honours  for  life.  The  Patricians  having  no  pro- 
'  fit,  took  all.  Venice  being  a  Situation,  where  a  man  goes  but  to 
'  the  door  for  his  Employment,  the  Honour  is  great,  and  the  Reward 
'  very  little  :  but  in  Holland  a  Counfellor  of  State  has  fifteen  hundred 

=  Fletniftj  Pounds  a  Year,  befides  other  Accommodations.  The  States 
■  General  have  more.     And  that  Common-wealth  looks  nearer  her 

•  Penny  than  ours  needs  to  do. 

*  O  fortimati  niniium,  bona  ft  fua  norint, 
Agricols ! 

"      FOR 
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*«  F  O  R  the  Revenue  of  this  Nation,  befides  that  of  her  Induftry, 
"  it  amounts,  as  has  been  fliewn,  to  ten  Millions ;  and  the  Salaries  in 
"  the  whole  come  not  to  three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year.  The 
"  Beauty  they  will  add  to  the  Common-wealth  will  be  exceeding  great, 
"  and  the  People  will  delight  in  this  Beauty  of  their  Common-wealth ; 
"  the  Encouragement  they  will  give  to  the  fludy  of  the  Public  being 
*'  very  profitable,  the  Accommodation  they  will  afford  to  your  Ma- 
"  giftrates  very  honourable  and  eafy.  And  the  Sum,  when  it  or  twice 
"  as  much  was  fpent  in  Hunting  and  Houfe-keeping,  was  never  any 
"  grievance  to  the  People.  I  am  alham'd  to  ftand  buckling  upon  this 
"  Point  J  it  is  fordid.     Your  Magiftrates  are   rather  to  be  provided 
"  with  further  Accommodations.     For  what  if  tliere  fliould  be  Sick- 
"  nefs  ?  whither  will  you  have  them  to  remove  ?  And  this  City  in  the 
"  founded  Times,  for  the  heat  of  the  Year,  is  no  wholfome  abode : 
"  have  a  care  of  their  Healths  to  whom  you  commit  your  own.     I 
"  would  have  the  Senate  and  the  People,  except  they  fee  caufe  to  the 
"  contrary,  every  firll  of  Jurie  to  remove  into  the  Country  Air  for 
"  the  fpace  of  three  months.     You  are  better  fitted  with  Summer- 
"  houfes  for  them,  than  if  you  had  built  them  to  that  purpofe.  There 
"  is  fome  twelve  miles  diftant  the  Conva/Iium  upon  the  ^iwtv  Halcio- 
"  7iia,  for  the  Tribunes  and  the  Prerogative,  a  Palace  capable  of  a 
"  thoufand  Men :  and  twenty  miles  diftant  you  have  Mount  Celiay 
"  reverend  as  well  for  the  Antiquity  as  State  of  a  Caftle  completely 
*'  capable  of  the  Senate :  the  Propofers  having  Lodgings  in  the  Conval- 
"  Hum,  and  the  Tribunes  in  Ce/ia,  it  holds  the  Correfpondency  be- 
"  tween  the  Senate  and  the  People  exadlly.    And  it  is  a  fmall  matter 
*<  for  the  Propofers,  being  attended  with  the  Coaches  and  Officers  of 
"  State,  befides  other  Conveniencies  of  their  own,  to  go  a  matter  of 
"  five  or  ten  miles  (thofe  Seats  are  not  much  further  diftant)  to  meet 
*'  the   People   upon  any   Heath  or  Field  that  fliall  be  appointed: 
"  where,  having  diipatch'd  their  bufinefs,  they  may  hunt  their  own 
"  Venizon  (for  I  would  have  the  great  wall'd  Park  upon  the  Halcionia 
"  to  belong  to  the  Signory,  and  thofe  about  the  Convallium  to  the 
"  Tribunes)  and  fo  go  to  fupper.     Pray,  my  Lords,  fee  that  they 
"  do  not  pull  down  thefe  Houfes  to  fell  the  Lead  of  them  ;  for  when 
"  you  have  confider'd  on't,  they  cannot  be  fpar'd.    The  Founders  of 
"  the  School  in  Hiera  provided  that  the  Boys  ftiould  have  a  Summer 
"  Seat.     You  fliould  have  as  much  care  of  thefe  Magiftrates.     But 
"  there  is  fuch  a  felling,  fuch  a  Jewijh  humour  in  our  Republicans,  that 
"  I  cannot  tell  what  to  fay  to  it ;  only  this,  any  man  that  knows  what 
"  belongs  to  a  Common-wealth,  or  how  diligent  every  Nation  in  that 
"  cafe  has  been  to  preferve  her  Ornaments,  and  fliall  fee  the  wafte  late- 
"  ly  made  (the  Woods  adjoining  to  this  City,  which  ferv'd  for  the 
"  delight  and  health  of  it,  being  cut  down  to  be  fold  for  three  pence) 
"  will  tell  you,  that  they  who  did  fuch  things  would  never  have  made 
"  a  Common-wealth.     The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  Ruin  or  Damage 
"  done  upon  our  Cathedrals,  Ornaments  in  which  this  Nation  excels 
"  all  others.     Nor  fliall  this  ever  be  excus'd  upon  the  fcore  of  Reli- 
"  gion  i  for  tho'  it  be  true,  that  God  dwells  not  in  Houfes  made  with 
"  hands,  yet  you  cannot  hold  your  Affemblies  but  in  fuch  Houfes,  and 
"  thefe  are  of  the  beft  that  have  been  made  with  hands.  Nor  is  it  well 
"  argu'd  that  they  are  pompous,  and  therefore  profane,  or  lefs  proper 
♦'  for  Divine  Service }  feeing  the  Chriftians  in  the  Primitive  Church 

"  chofe 
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"  chofe  to  meet  with  one  accord  in  the  Temple ;  fo  far  were  they  from 
"  any  incHnation  to  pull  it  down. 

THE  Orders  of  this  Common-wealth,  fo  far,  or  near  fo  far  as  thev 
concern  the  Elders,'together  with  the  feveral  fpeeches  at  the  Inltitution 
which  may  ferve  for  the  better  underflanding  of  them  as  fo  many  Com- 
mentaries, being  fliewn ;  I  fliould  now  come  from  the  Elders  to  the 
Youth,  or  from  the  civil  Conftitution  of  this  Government  to  the  Mili- 
tary, but  that  I  judge  this  the  fittefl  place  whereinto,  by  the  way,  to 
infert  the  Government  of  the  City,  tho'  for  the  prefent  but  perfunftorily. 

T  H  E  Metropolis  or  Capital   City  o^  Oceana  \s  covamonXy  cAVd  n^  Cowm- 
Emporium,  tho'  it  confilts  of  two  Cities  dillind:,  as  well  in  Name  as  in  mtnt  of  B.m^o- 
Government,   whereof  the  other  is  call'd  Hiera :  For  which  caufe  I  "'""■ 
fhall  treat  of  each  apart,  beginning  with  Emporiu/n. 

EMPORIUM  with  the  Liberties  is  under  a  twofold  Divifion,  the  neCUrTrihn 
one  regarding  the  National,  and  the  other  the  Urban  or  City  Govern-  "'"^ ^''"''^'• 
ment.  It  is  divided,  in  regard  of  the  National  Government,  into  three 
Tribes,  and  in  refpeft  of  the  Urban  into  twenty  fix,  which  for  diflincfti- 
on  lake  are  call'd  Wards,  being  contain'd  under  the  three  Tribes  but 
inequally  :  Wherefore  the  firfl  Tribe  containing  ten  Wards  is  call'd 
Scazon,  the  fecond  containing  eight  Metoche,  and  the  third  containing 
as  many,  Telicouta  ;  the  bearing  of  which  names  in  mind  concerns  the 
better  underflanding  of  the  Government. 

EVERY  Ward  has  her  Wardmote,  Court,  or  Inquefl,  confiflin'r  of  Wardmote. 
all  that  are  of  the  Cloathing  or  Liveries  of  Companies  refiding  within 
the  fame. 

SUCH  are  of  the  Livery  or  Cloathing  as  have  attain'dto  the  dignity  Ue  UwrUs. 
to  wear  Gowns  and  parti-colour'd  Hoods  or  Tippets,  according  to  the 
Rules  and  antient  Cuftoms  of  their  refpedtive  Companies. 

A  C  O  M  P  A  N  Y  is  a  Brotherhood  of  Tradefmen  profefiing  the  fame  77,^  Comta- 
Art,  govern'd  according  to  their  Charter  by  a  Mafter  and  Wardens.  Of  ?«w. 
thefe  there  be  about  fixty,  whereof  twelve  are  of  greater  dignity  than 
the  reft,   tlwt  is  to  fay,  the  Mercers,  Grocers,   Drapers,  Fiiliniongers. 
Goldfmiths,  Skinners,  Merchant-Taylors,  Haberdaftiers,  Salters,  Iron- 
mongers, Vintners,  Cloath-workers;  which,  with  moft  of  the  reil,  have  Commn- 
common  Halls,  divers  of  them  being  of  antient  and  magnificent  Struc-  ^^"^i'- 
ture,  wherein  they  have  frequent  meetings  at  the  Summons  of  their  Ma- 
ftcrs  or  Wardens,  for  the  managing  and  regulation  of  their  refpedtive 
Trades  and  Myfteries.     Thefe   Companies,  as  I  fliall  fhew,  are  the 
Roots  of  the  whole  Government  of  the  City.    For  the  Liveries  that  re- 
fide  in  the  fame  Ward,  meeting  at  the  Wardmote  Inqueft  (to  which  it 
belongs  to  take  cognizance  of  all  forts  of  Nufances,  and  violations  of  the 
Cuftoms  and  Orders  of  the  City,  and  to  prefent  them  to  the  Court  of 
Aldermen)  have  alfo  power  to  make  eleftion  of  two  forts  of  Magiftratcs 
or  Officers  ;  the  firft  of  Elders  or  Aldermen  of  the  Ward,  the  iecond 
of  Deputies  of  the  fame,  otherwife  call'd  Cotmjion  Coimcil  men. 

THE  Wards  in  thefe  elcdlions,  becaufe  they  no  not  eledl  all  at  once,  Ehakn  o/A'- 
but  fome  one  year,  and  fome  another,  obfervc  the  diftinftion  of  the  three  </"•■»«;,  arJo/ 
Tribes ;  for  example,  the  Scazon  confifting  of  ten  Wards,  makes  elefti-  '/"  ^"f  """ 

1        r    n  -IT  r  aii  -ixit-i  i^  Council  men. 

on  the  nrft  Year  of  ten  Aldermen,  one  ni  each  Ward,  and  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Deputies,  fifteen  in  each  Ward:  all  which  are  Triennial 
Magiftrates  or  Officers,  that  is  to  fay,  are  to  bear  their  dignity  for  the 
fpace  of  three  years,  > 

X  X  THE 
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THE  fecond  Year,  the  Metoche,  confifling  of  eight  Wards,  eleftS 
eight  Aldermen,  one  in  each  Ward,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  De- 
puties,  fifteen  in  each  Ward  ;  being  alfo  Triennial  Magiftrates. 

THE  third  Year  Telicoiita,  confifting  of  a  like  number  of  Wards, 
clefts  an  equal  number  of  like  Magiflrates  for  a  like  term.     So  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  Aldermen,  according  to  that  of  the   Wards, 
amounts  to  twenty  fix;  and  the  wholenumberof  the  Deputies,  to  three 
hundred  and  ninety. 
The  Court  of       THE  Aldermen  thus  eledled  have  divers  Capacities :  for,  firft,  they 
Aldermen.       ^j.g  jufl;ices  of  the  Peace  for  the  term,  and  in  confequence  of  their  E- 
lediion.     Secondly,  They  are  Prefidents  of  the  Wardmote,  and  Gover- 
nors each  of  that  Ward  whereby  he  was  eleded.     And  lafl  of  all,  thefe 
Magiflrates  being  afi'embled  together,  conflitute  the  Senate  of  the  City, 
otherwife  call'd  the  Court  of  Aldermen:  but  no  man  is  capable  of  this 
Eledion  that  is  not  worth  ten  thoufand  Pounds.     This  Court  upon  e- 
very  new  Eledlion,  makes  choice  of  nine  Cenfors  out  of  their  own  num- 
ber. 
The  Common        THE  Deputies  in  like  manner  being  afl*embled  together,  conflitute 
Council.         the  Prerogative  Tribe  of  the  City,  otherwife  call'd  the  Common  Council: 
by  which  means  the  Senate  and  the  People  of  the  City  were  compre- 
hended, as  it  were,  by  the  motion  of  the  National  Government,   into 
the  fame  Wheel  of  annual,  triennial,  and  perpetual  Revolution. 
The  Common        BUT  the  Livcries,  over  and  above  the  right  of  thefe  Eledlions  by 
^^^^'  their  Divifions  mention'd,  being  afi'embed  all  together  at  the  Guild  of 

the  City,  conflitute  another  Aflembly  call'd  the  Common-Hall, 
ne  Ekaion  of     THE  Common-Hall  has  the  right  of  two  other  Eledlions ;  the  one 
thehordU^or  ^f  ^j^g  j^Qj-d  Mayor,  and  the  other  of  the  two  Sheriffs,  being  annual  Ma- 
erijfs.,   giflrates.     The  Lord  Mayor  can  be  eleded  out  of  no  other  than  one  of 
the  Twelve  Companies  of  the  firfl  Ranks ;  and  the  Common-Hall  a- 
grees  by  the  plurality  of  Suffrages  upon  two  Names:  which  being  pre- 
fented  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men, they  eleft  one  by  their  Scrutiny  ;  for  fo  they  call  it,  tho'  it  differs 
from  that  of  the  Common-wealth.     The  Orator  or  Affiflant  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  holding  of  his  Courts,  is  lome  able  Lawyer  eledied  by 
the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  call'd  the  Recorder  of  Emporium. 

THE  Lord  Mayor  being  thus  eled:ed,  has  two  Capacities ;  one  re- 
garding the  Nation,  and  the  other  the  City.  In  that  which  regards 
the  City,  he  is  Prefident  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  having  Power  to 
affemble  the  fame,  or  any  other  Council  of  the  City,  as  the  Common 
Council  or  Common-Hall,  at  his  will  and  pleafure :  and  in  that  which 
regards  the  Nation,  he  is  Commander  in  chief  of  the  three  Tribes  where- 
into  the  City  is  divided ;  one  of  which  he  is  to  bring  up  in  Perfon  at 
the  National  mufler  to  the  Ballot,  as  his  Vicecomites,  or  High  Sheriffs, 
are  to  do  by  the  other  two,  each  at  their  diflinfl  Pavilion,  where  the 
nine  Aldermen,  eledled  Cenfors,  are  to  officiate  by  three  in  each  Tribe, 
according  to  the  Rules  and  Orders  already  given  to  the  Cenfors  of  the 
ruflic  Tribes.  And  the  Tribes  of  the  City  have  no  other  than  one 
common  Phylarch,  which  is  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  the  Common 
Council ;  for  which  caufe  they  eledl  not  at  their  Mufler  the  firfl  Lift 
call'd  the  Prime  Magnitude. 
Stme  Convent-  THE  Conveniences  of  this  Alteration  of  the  City  Government,  befides 
,.'^"  the  bent  of  it  toa  conformity  with  that  of  the  Nation,  were  many,  where- 
of I  fhall  mention  but  a  few :  As  firfl,  whereas  men  under  the  former  ad- 
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hiftration,  when  the  burden  of  fome  of  thcfe  Magiftracies  lay  for  life  were 
oftentimes  chofen  not  for  their  fitnefs,  but  rather  unfitnefs,  or  at  leaft  un- 
willingnefs  to  undergo  fuch  a  weight,  whereby  they  were  put  at  great  Rates 
to  fine  for  their  eafe ;  a  man  might  now  take  his  fhare  in  Magiflracy  with 
that  equity  which  is  due  to  the  Public,  and  without  any  inconvenience  to  his 
private  Affairs.  Secondly,  Whereas  the  City  (inafmuch  as  the  Adb  of  the 
Ariflocracy,  or  Court  of  Aldermen,  in  their  former  way  of  proceeding 
were  rather  Impofitions  than  Propofitions)  was  frequently  difquieted  with 
theinevitable  confequence  of  diforder  in  the  power  of  Debate  exercis'd  by 
the  popular  Part,  or  Common  Council ;  the  right  of  Debate  bein^  hence- 
forth eftablifli'd  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  that  of  Refult  in  the 
Common  Council,  kill'd  the  branches  of  Divifion  in  the  Root.  Which 
for  the  prefent  may  fuffice  to  have  been  faid  of  the  City  of  Emporium. 

THAT  of  Hi  ERA  confifts  as  to  the  National  Government  of  two  The  Gowr,, 
Tribes,  the  firfl  call'd  Agoraa,  "the  fecond  Propola  :  But  as  to  the  pe-  """  e/'Hiera. 
culiar  Policy,  of  twelve  Manipids,  or  Wards  divided  into  three  Cohorts, 
each  Cohort  containing  four  Wards ;  whereof  the  Wards  of  the  firft  Co- 
hort eledt  for  the  firft  Year  four  Burgeffes,  one  in  each  Ward ;  the  Wards 
of  the  fecond  Cohort  for  the  fecond  year  four  Burgeffes,  one  in  each 
Ward ;  and  the  Wards  of  the  third  Cohort  for  the  third  Year  four 
Burgeffes,  one  in  each  Ward ;  all  triennial  Magiftrates :  by  which  the 
twelve  Burgeffes,  making  one  Court  for  the  Government  of  this  City,  TheCoun. 
according  to  their  Inftruftions  by  Acfl  of  Parliament,  fall  likewife  into 
an  Annual,  Triennial,  and  perpetual  Revolution. 

THIS  Court  being  thus  conflituted,  makes  elecftion  of  divers  Magi-  T'^^'  %•» 
ftrates;  As  firft  of  a  High  Steward,  who  is  commonly  fome  Perfon  of  Qua-  ^'^''^"''''■ 
lity,  and  this  Magiftracy  is  eledted  in  the  Senate  by  the  Scrutiny  of  this 
Court;  withhim  they  choofe  fome  ableLawyer  to  be  hisDeputy,and  to  hold 
the  Court;  and  laft  of  all  they  elcdl  out  of  their  own  Number  fixCenfors. 

THE  High  Steward  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  two  Tribes, 
whereof  he  in  Perfon  brings  up  the  one  at  the  National  Mufter  to  the 
Ballot,  and  his  Deputy  the  other  at  a  diftindt  Pavilion  ;  the  fix  Cenfors 
chofen  by  the  Court,  officiating  by  three  in  each  Tribe  at  the  Urns  : 
and  thefe  Tribes  have  no  other  Phylarch  but  this  Court. 

A  S  for  the  manner  of  Eleftions  and  Suffrage,  both  in  Emporium 
and  Hiera,  it  may  be  faid  once  for  all,  that  they  are  perform'd  by  the 
Ballot,  and  according  to  the  refpedlive  Rules  already  given. 

THERE  be  other  Cities  and  Corporations  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, whofe  Policy  being  much  of  this  kind,  would  be  tedious  and  not 
worth  the  labour  to  infert,  nor  dare  I  ftay.  'Juvenum  manus  emicat  ardens. 

I  RETURN,  according  to  the  method  of  the  Common-wealth, 
to  the  remaining  part  of  her  Orbs,  which  are  Military  and  Provincial ; 
the  Military,  except  the  Strategus,  and  the  Polemarchs  or  Field  Offi- 
cers, confifting  of  the  Youth  only,  and  the  Provincial  confifting  of  a 
mixture  both  of  the  Elders  and  of  the  Youth. 

T  O  begin  with  the  Youth,  or  the  military  Orbs,  they  are  Circles 
to  which  the  Common-wealth  muft  have  a  care  to  keep  clofe.  A  Man 
is  a  Spirit  rais'd  by  the  Magic  of  Nature ;  if  flie  does  not  ftand  fafe,  and 

■  fo  that  Ihe  may  fet  him  to  fome  good  and  ufeful  work,  he  fpits  fire,  and 
blows  up  Caftles :  for  where  there  is  life,  there  muft  be  motion  or 
work  ;  and  the  work  of  idlenefs  is  mifchief,  but  the  work  of  induftry  is 
health.  To  fet  Men  to  this,  the  Common-wealth  mufl  begin  betimes 

■  with  them,  or  it  will  be  too  late :  and  the  means  whereby  ftie  fets  them 

to 
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to  it,  IS  EDUCATION,  the  plaflic  art  of  Government.    But  it  is 
as  frequent  as  fad  in  experience  (whether  thro'  negligence,  or,  which 
in  the  confequence  is  all  one  or  worfe,  over-fondnefs  in  the  domeftic 
performance  of  tliis  Duty)  that  innumerable  Children  come  to   owe 
their  utter  Perdition  to  their  own  Parents ;  in  each  of  which  the  Com- 
mon-wealth lofes  a  Citizen.     Wherefore  the  Laws  of  a  Government, 
how  wholefome  foever  in  themfelves,  are  fuch  as,  if  Men  by  a  con- 
gruity  in  their  Education  be  not  bred  to  find  a  relifli  in  them,  they  vi'ill 
be  fure  to  loath  and  detefl.     The  Education  therefore  of  a  Man's  own 
Children  is  not  wholly  to  be  committed  or  trufted   to  himfelf     You 
find  in  *  Livy  the  Children  of  Brutus  having  been  bred  under 
Monarchy,  and  us'd  to  a  Court  life,   making  faces  at  the   Common- 
wealth of  Rome :  A  King  (fay  they)  is  a  Man  with  wbom  you  may  pre- 
imilinben  yon  have  need  there  JJmild  be  Law,  or  when  you  have  need  there 
fjoidd  be  710  Law ;  he  has  Favours  in  the  right,  and  he  Jr owns  not  in  the 
wrong  place ;  he  knows  his  Friends  from  his  Enemies.  But  Laws  are  deaj 
inexorable  things,  fuch  as  jnake  no  difference  between  a  Gentletnan  and  an 
ordinary  fellow ;  a  Man  can  never  be  merry  j or  them,  j or  to  trujl  altoge- 
ther to  his  own  innocence  is  a  fad  life.  Unhappy  wantons !  Sci  pio  on  the 
other  fide,  when  he  was  but  a  Boy  (about  two  or  three  and  twenty) 
being  inform'd  that  certain  Patricians  or  Roman  Gentlemen,  thro'  a 
qualm    upon    the   defeat   which   Hannibal   had    given    them   at 
Cannce,  were  laying  their  heads  together  and  contriving   their  Flight 
with  the  tranfportation  of  their  Goods  out  of  Rome,  drew  his  Sword, 
and  fetting   himfelf  at  the  door  of  the  Chamber  where   they   were 
at  Council,  protefled,  That  who  did  not  immediately  fwear  not  to  defert 
the  Common-wealth,  he  would  make  his  Soul  to  defert  his  Body.  Let  Men 
argue  as  they  pleafe  for  Monarchy,  or  againfl  a  Common-wealth,  the 
World  {liall  never  fee  any  Man  fo  fottifli  or  wicked  as  in  cool  blood 
to   prefer   the    Education   of  the    Sons   of  Brutus   before  that  of 
SciPio;  and   of  this  mould,   except  a  Melius  or  a  Manlius, 
was  the  whole  youth  of  that  Common- wealth,  tho'  not  ordinarily  fo 
well  cafl.   Now  the  health  of  a  Government,  and  the  education  of  the 
Youth  being  of  the  fame  pulfe,  no  wonder  if  it  has  been  the  conftant 
practice  of  well  order'dCommon-wealths  to  commit  the  care  and  feel- 
ing of  it  to  public  Magiftrates.     A  duty  that  was  perform'd  in  fuch  a 
manner  by  the  Areopagites,   as  is  elegantly   prais'd  by  Isocrates. 
The  Athenians,  fays  he,  write  7iot  their  Laws  upon  dead  Walls,  7tor  co7i- 
tent  themfelves  with  having  ordai7id  Funiflmioits  for  Cri?7ies,  but  pro- 
vide i 71  fuch  a  way  by  the  Education  of  their  Youth,  that  there  be  7io 
Crimes  for  Puniflmient.  He  fpeaks  of  ihofe  Laws  which  regarded  Man- 
ners, not  of  thole  Orders  which  concern'd  the  Adminiftration  of  tlie 
Common- wealth,  left  you  fhould  think  he  contradicts  Xenophon 
and  Pol  YB I  us.    The  Children  oi  Lacede7)ton,  at  the  feventh  year  of 
their  age  were  deliver'd  to  the  Padotio/zii,  or  School-mailers,  not  mer- 
cenary, but  Magiftrates  of  the  Common-wealth,  to  which  they  were 
accountable  for  their  charge  :  and  by  thefe  at  the  age  of  fourteen  they 
were  prefented  to  other  Magiftrates  call'd  the  Beidicei,  having  the  in- 

*  Affueti  more  regio  vivere inter  fe  conquerebantur Regem  hominem  efle  a  quo 

impetrcs  ubi  jus,  ubi  injuria  opus  fit ;  elle  gratia;  locum,  erte  beneticio ;  &  irafci  &  ignofcere 
pofTe ;  inter  amicum  ^-  inimicum  difcrimen  nolFe.  Leges  rem  furdam,  inexorabilem  elTe  ;  falu- 
briorem,  melioremque  inopi  quam  potenti;  nihil  laxamenti  nee  venis  habere,  ft  modum  exceffe- 
ris;  periculofum  efle  in  tot  humanis  erroribus  fola  innocentia  vivere.     Liij.  /.  z. 
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fpedtion  of  the  Games  and  Exercifes,  among  which  that  of  the  P/^- 
tanifla  was  famous,  a  kind  of  Figlit  in  Squadrons,  but  fomewhat  too 
fierce.  When  they  came  to  be  of  military  age,  they  were  lifted  of  the 
Mora,  and  fo  continu'd  in  readinefs  for  public  Service  under  the  Difci- 
pline  of  the  Polemarchs.  But  the  Roman  Education  and  Difcipline  by 
the  Centuries  and  Claffes  is  that  to  which  the  Common-wealth  of 
Oceana  has  had  a  more  particular  regard  in  her  three  Eflays,  being  cer- 
tain degrees  by  which  the  Youth  commence  as  it  were  in  Arms  for 
Magiftracy,  as  appears  by 

THE  twenty  fixth  ORDER,  inflituting,  That  if  a  Parent  has  but 
one  Son,  the  Education  of  that  one  Son  fliall  be  wholly  at  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  that  Parent.  But  whereas  there  be  Free  Schools  erefted  and  in- 
dow'd,  or  tobeeredted  and  indow'd  in  every  Tribe  of  this  Nation,  to 
a  fufficient  proportion  for  the  Education  of  the  Children  of  the  fame 
(which  Schools,  to  the  end  there  be  no  detriment  or  hindrance  to  the 
Scholars  upon  cafe  of  removing  from  one  to  another,  are  every  of  them  to 
be  govern'd  by  the  ftrid  infpeftion  of  the  Cenfors  of  the  Tribes,  both 
upon  the  School-Mafters  manner  of  Life  and  Teaching,  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  Children,  after  the  rules  and  method  of  that  in  Hiera) 
if  a  Parent  has  more  Sons  than  one,  the  Cenfors  of  the  Tribes  fliall 
animadvert  upon  and  punifli  him  that  fends  not  his  Sons  within  the 
ninth  year  of  their  age  to  lome  one  of  the  Schools  of  a  Tribe,  there  to 
be  kept  and  taught  if  he  be  able  at  his  own  charges ;  and  if  he  be  not 
able,  gratis,  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  .  And  a  Parent 
may  difpofe  of  his  Sons  at  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  age  according  to 
his  choice  or  ability,  whether  it  be  to  Service  in  the  way  of  Apprentices 
to  fome  Trade  or  otherwife,  or  to  further  ftudy,  as  by  fending  them  to 
the  Inns  of  Court,  of  Chancery,  or  to  one  of  the  Univerfities  of  this 
Nation.  But  he  that  takes  not  upon  him  one  of  the  Profeflions  pro- 
per to  fome  of  thofe  places,  fliall  not  continue  longer  in  any  of  them 
than  till  he  has  attain'd  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  ;  and  every  Man 
having  not  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  taken  upon  him,  or  addicted 
himlelf  to  the  profeflion  of  the  Law,  Theology,  or  Phyfic,  and  being 
no  Servant,  fhall  be  capable  of  the  Eflays  of  the  youth,  and  no  other 
perfon  whatfoever  :  except  a  Man,  having  taken  upon  him  fuch  a  pro- 
feflion, happens  to  lay  it  by,  ere  he  arrives  at  three  or  four  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  be  admitted  to  this  Capacity  by  the  refpeftive  Phy- 
larch,  being  fatisfy'd  that  he  kept  not  out  fo  long  with  any  defign  to 
evade  the  Service  of  the  Common- wealth ;  but,  •  that  being  no  fooner 
at  his  own  difpofal,  it  was  no  fooner  in  his  choice  to  come  in.  And  if 
any  Youth  or  other  Perfon  of  this  Nation  have  a  defire  to  travel  into 
foreign  Countries  upon  occafion  ofbufinefs,  delight,  or  further  im- 
provement of  his  Education ;  the  fame  fliall  be  lawful  for  him  upon  a 
Pafs  obtain'd  from  the  Cenfors  in  Parliament,  putting  a  convenient  li- 
mit to  tlie  time,  and  recommending  him  to  the  Embafladors  by  whom 
he  fliall  be  aflifted,  and  to  whom  he  fliall  yield  Honour  and  Obedience 
in  their  refpedlive  Refidences.  Every  Youth  at  his  return  from  his  Tra- 
vel is  to  prefent  the  Cenfors  with  a  Paper  of  his  own  writing,  containing 
the  Intereft  of  State  or  Form  of  Government  of  the  Countries,  or  fome 
one  of  the  Countries  where  he  has  been  ;  and  if  it  be  good,  the  Cen- 
fors fhall  caufe  it  to  be  printed  and  publifli'd,  prefixing  a  Line  in  com- 
mendation of  the  Author. 

EVERY  Wednefday  next  enfuing  the  laft  o'l December,  the  whole 
Youth  of  every  Parifli,  that  is  to  fay  every  Man  (not  excepted  by  the 
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'foregoing  part  of  the  Order)  being  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  thirty, 
fliall  repair  at  the  found  of  the  Bell  to  their  refpedive  Church,  and  being 
there  affembrd  in  prefence  of  the  Overfeers,  who  are  to  govern  the  Bal- 
lot, and  the  Conftable  who  is  to  officiate  at  the  Urn,  fliall,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Elders,  elecft  every  fifth  Man  of  their  whole  number 
(provided  that  they  choofenot  above  one  of  two  Brothers  at  one  Election, 
nor  above  half  if  they  be  four  or  upward)  to  be  a  Stratiot  or  Deputy  of 
the  Youth ;  and  the  Lilt  of  the  Stratiots  fo  eledled  being  taken  by  the 
Overfeers,  Ihall  be  enter'd  in  the  Parifli  Book,  and  diligently  preferv'd 
as  a  Record,  call'd  the  firfl  Ellay.  They  whofe  Ellates  by  the  Law  are 
able,  or  whofe  Friends  are  willing  to  mount  them,  fliall  be  of  the  Horfe, 
riie  reft  are  of  the  Foot.  And  he  who  has  been  one  year  of  this  Lift, 
is  not  capable  of  being  re-eledled  till  after  another  year's  interval. 

EVERY  Wednefday  next  enfuing  the  laft  oi  January,  the  Stratiots 
beincj  mufter'd  at  the  Rendevouz  of  their  refpedlive  Hundred,  fliall  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Jurymen,  who  are  Overfeers  of  that  Ballot,  and  of  the 
hif^h  Conftable  who  is  to  officiate  at  the  Urn,  eled:  out  of  the  Horfe  of 
their  Troop  or  Company  one  Captain,  and  one  Enfign  or  Cornet,  to  the 
command  of  the  fame.  And  the  Jurymen  having  enter'd  the  Lift  of  the 
Hundred  into  a  Record  to  be  diligently  kept  at  the  Rendevouz  of  the  fame ; 
the  firft  public  game  of  this  Common-wealth  fhall  begin  and  be  pcr- 
form'd  in  this  manner.  Whereas  there  is  to  beat  every  Rendevouz  of  a 
Hundred  one  Cannon,  Culverin,  orSaker ;  the  prize  Arms  being  forg'd 
by  fworn  Armorers  of  this  Common-wealth,  and  for  their  proof,  befides 
their  Beauty,  view'd  and  try'd  at  the  Tower  of  Emporium,  fhall  be  ex- 
pos'dby  the  Jufticeof  Peace  appertaining  to  that  Hundred  (the  faid  Ju- 
ftice  with  the  Jurymen  being  Judges  of  the  Game)  and  the  Judges  fliall 
deliver  to  the  Horfe-man  that  gains  the  Prize  at  the  Career,  one  fute  of 
Arms  being  of  the  value  of  twenty  Pounds;  to  the  Pike-man  that  gains 
the  Prize  at  throwing  the  Bullet,  one  fute  of  Arms  of  the  value  of  ten 
Pounds ;  to  the  Musketeer  that  gains  the  Prize  at  the  mark  with  his 
Musket,  one  fute  of  Arms  of  the  value  often  Pounds ;  and  to  the  Can- 
noneer that  gains  the  Prize  at  the  mark  with  the  Cannon,  Culverine,  or 
Saker,  a  Chain  of  Silver  being  the  value  of  ten  Pounds ;  provided,  that 
no  one  man  at  the  fame  Mufter  plays  above  one  of  the  Prizes.     Who- 
foever  gains  a  Prize  is  bound  to  wear  it  (if  it  be  his  lot)  upon  Service ; 
and  no  man  fliall  fell  or  give  away  any  Armour  thus  won,   except  he 
has  lawfully  attain'dto  two  or  more  of  them  at  the  Games. 

THE  Games  being  ended,  and  the  Mufter  difmift,  the  Captain  of 
the  Troop  or  Compafiy  fliall  repair  v/ith  a  Copy  of  the  Lift  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tribe,  and  the  high  Conftable  with  a  Duplicate  of 
the  fame  to  the  Cujios  Rotulorum,  or  Mufter-mafter  General,  to  be  alfo 
communicated  to  the  Cenfors ;  in  each  of  which  the  Jurymen  giving  a 
note  upon  every  name  of  an  only  Son,  fliall  certify  that  the  Lift  is  with- 
out fubterfuge  or  evafion  :  or,  if  it  be  not,  an  account  of  thofe  upon 
whom  the  Evafion  or  Subterfuge  lies,  to  the  end  that  the  Phylarch  or 
the  Cenfors  may  animadvert  accordingly. 

AND  every  Wednefday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  February,  the  Lord 
lJit\iX.Qna\\r.,CuftosRotulorim,  the  Cenfors,  and  the  Condudtor,  fliall  receive 
the  whole  Mufter  of  the  Youth  of  that  Tribe  at  the  Rendevouz  of  the  fame, 
diftributing  the  Horfe  and  Foot  with  their  Officers,  according  to  the  Di- 
rections given  in  the  like  cafe  for  the  diftribution  of  the  Elders;  and  the 
whole  Squadron  being  put  by  that  means  in  Battalia,  the  fecond  Game  of 
this  Common- wealth  fliall  begin  by  the  exercife  of  the  Youth  in  all  the 
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parts  of  their  military  Difcipline  according  to  the  Orders  of  Parliament, 
or  dired:ion  of  the  Council  of  \A^ar  in  that  cale.  And  the  hundredPounds 
allow'd  by  the  Parliament  for  the  Ornament  of  tlieMufler  in  every  Tribe 
fliall  be  expended  by  the  Phy larch  upon  fuch  artificial  Caft les,  Citadels  or 
the  like  Devices,  as  may  make  the  bell  and  mod  profitable  Iport  for  the 
Youth  and  their  Speftators.  Wliich  being  ended,  the  Cenfors  having,  pre- 
par'd  theUrns  by  putting  into  the  HorfeUrn  220  Gold  Balls, whereof  ten 
aretobe'rnark'd  with  the  letter  ikf,  and  the  other  ten  with  the  letter  P;  into 
the  Foot  Urn  700  Gold  Balls,  whereof  50  are  to  be  mark'd  with  the  letter 
M,  and  50  with  the  letter  P  :  and  after  they  have  made  the  Gold  Balls  in 
each  Urn,  by  the  addition  of  Silver  Balls  to  the  fame,  in  number  equal  with 
the  Horfe  and  Foot  of  the  Stratiots,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  fliall  call  the 
Stratiots  to  the  Urns,  where  they  that  draw  the  Silver  Balls  fliall  return  to 
their  places,  and  they  that  draw  the  Gold  Balls  fljall  fall  off  to  the  Pavi- 
lion, where,  for  the  fpaceof  one  hour,  they  may  chop  and  change  theirBalls 
according  as  one  can  agreewith  another,  whole  Lot  he  likes  better.  Butthe 
hour  being  out,  theCondudor  feparating  them  whofe  Gold  Balls  have  no 
letter,  from  thofe  whofe  Balls  are  mark'd,  fliall  caufe  the  Cryer  to  call  the 
Alphabet,  as  firft^;  whereupon  all  they  whofe  Gold  Balls  are  notmark'd, 
and  whole  firnames  begin  with  the  lettery/,fliall  repair  to  aClerk  appertain- 
ing to  the  Cnjlos  Rotidoru'm,  who  fliall  firfl:  take  the  names  of  that  letter  ; 
then  thofe  of  5,  and  fo  on,  till  all  the  names  be  alphabetically  inrol'd.  And 
the  Youth  of  this  Lifl:  being  fix  hundred  Foot  in  a  Tribe,  that  is,  30000 
Foot  in  all  the.Tribes;  and  two  hundred  Horfe  in  a  Tribe,  that  is,  10000 
Horfe  in  all  the  Tribes,  are  the  fecond  Eflay  of  the  Stratiots,  and  the 
ftandingArmy  of  this  Common-wealth  to  be  always  ready  upon  command 
to  march.  They  whofe  Balls  are  mark'd  with  Af,  amounting,  by  20  Horfe 
and  50  Foot  in  a  Tribe,  to  2500  Foot,  and  500  Horfe  in  all  the  Tribes  j 
and  they  whofe  Balls  are  mark'd  with  P,  in  every  point  correfpondent, 
are  parts  of  the  third  Eflay  :  they  of  M  being  flraight  to  march  for  Mar- 
pefia,  and  they  of  P  for  Panopea,  to  the  ends,  and  according  to  the  fur- 
ther diredions  following  in  the  Order  for  the  provincial  Orbs. 

I F  the  Polemarchs  or  Field  Officers  be  eleded  by  the  fcrutiny  of  the 
Council  of  War,  and  the  Strategus  commanded  by  the  Parliament  or 
the  Didator  to  march,  the  Lords  Lieutenants  (who  have  power  to  mu- 
fler  and  difcipUne  the  Youth  io  often  as  they  receive  Orders  for  the  fame 
from  the  Council  of  War)  are  to  deliver  the  fecond  EfTay,  or  fo  many  of 
them  as  fliall  be  commanded,  to  the  Condudors,  who  fha'l  prefent  them 
to  the  Lord  Strategus  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  his  Excellency 
to  be  the  general  Rendevouz  of  Oceana,  where  the  Council  of  War 
fhall  have  the  accommodation  of  Horfes  and  Arms  for  his  men  in  rea- 
diiiefs :  and  the  Lord  Strategus  having  arm'd,  mounted,  and  diflribut- 
ed  them,  whether  according  to  the  recommendation  of  their  Prize 
Arms,  or  otherwife,  fliall  lead  them  away  to  his  Shipping,  being  alio 
ready  and  provided  with  Viduals,  Ammunition,  Artillery,  and  all 
other  neceffaries ;  commanding  them,  and  difpoiing  of  the  whole 
Condud  of  the  War  by  his  fole  Power  and  Authority.  And  this  is  the 
third  EfTay  of  the  Stratiots,  which  being  fliip'd,  or  march'd  out  of 
their  Tribes,  the  Lord  Lieutenants  fhall  re-elcd  the  fecond  EfTay  out 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  firfl ;  and  the  Senate  another  Strategus, 

I  F  any  Veteran  or  Veterans  of  this  Nation,  the  term  of  whofs 
Youth  or  Militia  is  expir'd,  having  a  defire  to  be  entertain'd  in  the 
further  fervice  of  the  Common-wealth,  fliall  prefent  him  or  themfclves 
at  the  Rendevouz  of  Oceana  to  the  Strategus,  it  is  in  his  power  to  take 
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on  fuch  and  fo  many  of  them  as  fliall  be  agreed  by  the  Polemarchs, 
and  to  fend  back  an  equal  number  of  the  Stratiots. 

AND  for  the  better  managing  of  the  proper  Forces  of  this  Nation, 
the  Lord  Strategus,  by  appointment  of  the  Council  of  War,  and  out 
of  fuch  Levies  as  they  fliall  have  made  in  either  or  both  of  the  Provin- 
ces to  that  end,  fliall  receive  Auxiliaries  by  Sea  or  elfewhere  at  fome 
certain  place,  not  exceeding  his  proper  Arms  in  number. 

AND  whofoever  fliall  refufe  any  one  of  his  three  EflTays,  except  upon 
caufe  fliewn  he  be  difpens'd  withal  by  the  Phy  larch ;  or,  if  the  Phykrch  be 
not  aflembled,  by  the  Cenfors  of  his  Tribe,  fliall  be  deem'd  a-Hi?/?/  or  pub- 
lic Servant,  fliall  pay  a  fifth  part  of  his  yearly  Revenue,  befides  all  other 
Taxes,  to  theCommon- wealth  for  his  Protedion,  and  be  incapable  of  bear- 
ing any  Magifl:racy  except  fuch  as  is  proper  to  the  Law.  Neverthelefs  if  a 
man  has  but  two  Sons,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  fliall  not  fuffer  above  one  of 
them  to  come  to  the  Urn  at  one  Eleftion  of  the  fecond  Eflay :  and  tho'  he 
has  above  two  Sons,  there  fliall  not  come  above  half  the  Brothers  at  one 
Eledlion :  and  if  a  man  has  but  one  Son,  he  fliall  not  come  to  the  Urn  at 
all  without  the  confent  of  his  Parents,  or  his  Guardians ;  nor  fliall  it  be 
any  reproach  to  him,  or  impediment  to  his  bearing  of  Magifliracy. 

THIS  Order,  with  relation  to  foreign  Expeditions,  will  be  provd 
and  explain  d  together  with. 

THE  twenty  feve77th ORDER, providing, in cafeof  Invafion appre- 
hended, that  the  Lords  High  Sheriffs  of  the  Tribes  upon  Commands  re- 
ceiv'd  from  the  Parliament,  or  the  Didlator,  difliribute  the  Bands  of  the 
Elders  into  divifions  after  the  nature  of  the  Eflays  of  the  Youth ;  and  that 
the  fecond  Divifion  or  Eflay  of  the  Elders,  being  made  and  confifting  of 
30000  Foot,  and  loooo  Horfe,  be  ready  to  march  with  the  fecond  EflTay 
of  the  Youth,  and  be  brought  alfo  by  the  Conductors  to  the  Strategus. 
THE  fecond  Eflay  of  the  Elders  and  Youth  being  march'd  out  of 
their  Tribes,  the  Lords  High  Sheriffs  and  Lieutenants  ihall  have  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  annual  Bands  both  of  Elders  and  Youth  in  readinefs, 
which,  if  the  Beacons  be  fir'd,  fliall  march  to  the  Rendevouz  to  be  in 
that  cafe  appointed  by  the  Parliament,  or  the  Dicftator.    And  the  Bea- 
cons being   fir'd,  the  Curiata  Cofnitia,  or  Parochial  Congregations, 
fliall  eled:  a  fourth  both  of  Elders  and  Youth  to  be  immediately  upon 
the  Guard  of  the  Tribes,  and  dividing  themfelves  as  aforefaid,  to  march 
alfo  in  their  Divifions  according  to  Orders :  which  method  in  cafe  of 
extremity  fliall  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  third,  or  the  levy  of  a  fe- 
cond, or  of  the  laft  man  in  the  Nation,  by  the  Power  of  the  Lords  High 
Sheriffs ;  to  the  end  that  the  Common-wealth  in  her  utmoft  prefTure 
may  fliew  her  truft  that  God  in  his  Juftice  will  remember  Mercy,  by 
humbling  her  felf,  and  yet  preferving  her  Courage,  Difcipline  and 
Conftancy,  even  to  the  lafl  drop  of  her  blood,  and  theutmofl  farthing. 
THE  Services  perform'd  by  the  Youth,  or  by  the  Elders,  in  cafe  of  In- 
vafion, and  according  to  this  Order,  fhall  be  at  their  proper  cofl  and  char- 
ges that  are  any  ways  able  to  endure  it ;  but  if  there  be  fuch  as  are  known 
in  their  Parifhes  to  be  fo  indigent  that  they  cannot  march  out  of  their 
Tribes,  nor  undergo  the  burden  in  this  cafe  incumbent,  then  the  Congre- 
gations of  their  Pariflies  fliall  furnifli  them  with  fufiicient  fums  of  Money 
to  be  repaid  upon  the  Certificate  of  the  fame  by  the  Parliament  when  the 
Aftion  fhall  be  over.    And  of  that  which  is  refpedlively  enjoin'd  by  this 
Order,  any  Tribe,  Parifli,  Magiflrate,  or  Perfon  that  fliall  fail,  is  to  an- 
fwer  for  it  at  the  Council  of  War,  as  a  Deferter  of  his  Country. 
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THE  Archon,  being  the  greateft  Captain  of  his  own  if  not 
of  any  age,  added  much  to  the  Glory  of  tliis  Common-wealth'  by  in- 
terwaving  the  Militia  with  more  Art  and  Lufter  than  any  Legillator 
from  or  before  the  time  ofSERVius  Tullius,  who  conftiiuted  the 
Roman  Militia.  But  as  the  Bones  or  Skeleton  of  a  man,  tb.o'  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  Beauty  be  contain'd  in  their  Proportion  or  Symmetry 
yet  Ihewn  without  Flefli,  are  a  fpedlacle  that  is  rather  horrid  than  en- 
tertaining; fo  without  Difcourfes  are  the  Orders  of  a  Common-wealth: 
which,  if  fhc  goes  forth  in  that  manner,  may  complain  of  her  Friends 
that  they  ftand  mute,  and  flaring  upon  lier.  Wherefore  this  Order 
was  thus  flefh'd  by  the  Lord  Archon, 

t  3 

My  Lor^s; 
"  T^  10  GENE  S  (eelng  a  young  Fellow  drunk,  told  him  that  his 
"  JL^  Father  was  drunk  when  he  begot  him.  For  this  in  natural 
"  Generation  I  muft  confcfs  1  fee  no  reafon ;  but  in  the  Political  it  is 
"  right.  The  Vices  of  the  People  are  from  their  Governors ;  thofe  of 
"  their  Governors  from  their  Laws  or  Orders;  and  thofe  of  their  Laws 
"  or  Orders  from  their  Legiilators.  *  Whatever  was  in  the  Womb 
*'  imperfed:,  as  to  her  proper  work,  comes  very  rarely,  or  never  at  all 
"  to  perfedlion  afterwards :  and  the  formation  of  a  Citizen  in  the 
"  Womb  of  the  Common-wealth  is  his  Education. 

"  E  D  U  C  A  T  I  O  N  by  the  firft  of  the  foregoing  Orders  is  of  fi.x: 
"  kinds;  At  the  School,  in  the  Mechanicks,  at  the  Univerfities,  at  the 
"  Inns  of  Court  or  Chancery,  in  Travels,  and  in  military  Difci- 
"  pline :  fome  of  which  I  fliall  but  touch,  and  fome  I  fliall  handle 
"  more  at  large. 

"  THAT  which  Is  propos'd  for  the  ereding  and  endowing  of , 
"  Schools  throughout  the  Tribes,  capable  of  all  the  Children  of  the 
"  fame,  and  able  to  give  to  the  Poor  the  Education  of  theirs  ^r^//>,  is 
"  only  matter  of  diredfion  in  cafe  of  very  great  Charity,  as  eafing  the 
*'  needy  of  the  charge  of  their  Children  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth 
"  year  of  their  age,  during  which  time  their  work  cannot  be  profitable ; 
*'  and  reftoring  them  when  they  may  be  of  ufe,  furnifli'd  with  tools 
"  whereof  there  are  advantages  to  be  m.ade  in  every  work,  feeing  he 
"  that  can  read  and  ufe  his  Pen  has  fome  convenience  by  it  in  the  mcan- 
*'  eft  Vocation.  And  it  cannot  be  conceiv'd,  but  that  which  comes,  .v..".^:; 
"  tho'  in  fmall  parcels,  to  the  advantage  of  every  man  in  his  Vocati- 
"  on,  muft  amount  to  the  advantage  of  every  Vocation,  and  fo  to  that 
"  of  the  whole  Common- wealth.  Wherefore  this  is  commended  to 
"  the  Charity  of  every  wife-hearted  and  wel-minded  man,  to  be  done 
"  in  time,  and  as  God  ftiall  ftir  him  up  or  enable  him  ;  there  being 
"  fuch  provifion  already  in  the  cafe,  as  may  give  us  leave  to  proceed  • 
"  without  obftrudlion. 

"  PARENTS,  under  animadverfion  of  the  Cenfors,  are  to  dif-  ,,  ,    •/ 
"  pofe  of  their  Children  at  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  age  to  fomething;  central. 
"  but  what,  is  left,  according  to  their  abilities  or  inclination,  at  their 
"  own  choice.     This,  with  the  multitude,  muft  be  to  the  Mechanicks, 
"  that  is  to  fay,   to  Agriculture  or  Husbandry  ;  to  Manufadlures,  or 
"  to  Merchandize. 


*  Ut  male  pofaimus  initia,  fic  cactera  fequuntur.     Cic. 
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Huibanirj.  «  A  G  R I C  U  L  T  U  R  E  is  the  Bread  of  the  Nation ;  we  are  hung 
<'  upon  it  by  the  teeth;  it  is  a  mighty  Nurfery  of  Strength,  the  beft 
<'  Army,  and  the  moft:  affur'd  Knapfack ;  it  is  manag'd  with  the  leaft 
"  turbulent  or  ambitious,  and  the  moil  innocent  hands  of  all  other 
"  Arts.  Wherefore  I  am  of  Aristotle's  opinion,  that  a  Com- 
"  mon-wealth  of  Husbandmen,  and  fuch  is  ours,  mull  be  the  beil  of 
"  all  others.  Certainly,  my  Lords,  you  have  no  meafure  of  what 
"  ought  to  be,  but  what  can  be  done  for  the  encouragement  of  this 
"  Profeflion.  I  could  wifli  I  were  Husband  good  enough  to  dired: 
"  fomething  to  this  end ;  but  racking  of  Rents  is  a  vile  thing  in  the 
"  richer  fort,  an  uncharitable  one  to  the  poorer,  a  perfeft  mark  of 
"  Slavery,  and  nips  your  Common- wealth  in  the  fairefl  BlolTom.  On 
"  the  other  fide,  if  there  lliould  be  too  much  eafe  given  in  this  kind, 
"  it  would  occafion  Sloth,  and  fo  deilroy  Induilry,  the  principal 
"  nen'e  of  a  Common-wealth.  But  if  ought  might  be  done  to  hold 
"  the  Balance  even  between  thefe  two,  it  would  be  a  work  in  this  Na- 
"  tion  equal  to  that  for  which  Fabius  was  firnam'd  Maximus  by 
"  the  Romans. 
M  u^aSures  "  I  N  Manufafturcs  and  Merchandize  the  ii7(5//^;z^i?r  has  gotten  the 
andiunhan-  "  flart  of  US;  but  at  the  long  run  it  would  be  found,  that  a  People  work- 
diz.c.  It  ing  upon  a  foreign  Commodity  does  but  farm  the  Manufafture,  and 

"  that  it  is  really  intail'd  upon  them  only,  where  the  growth  of  it  is 
"  native :  as  alfo  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  the  carriage  of  other  men's 
"  Goods,  and  another  for  a  man  to  bring  his  own  to  the  befl  market. 
"  Wherefore  (Nature  having  provided  encouragement  for  thefe  Arts  in 
"  this  Nation  above  all  others,  where,  the  People  growing,  they  of 
*'  neceffity  mull  alfo  increafe)  it  cannot  but  eflabliila  them  upon  a  far 
"  more  fure  and  effedtual  Foundation  than  that  of  the  Hollatiders.  But 
"  thefe  Educations  are  in  order  to  the  firfl  things,  or  necefTities  of  Na- 
**  ture ;  as  Husbandry  to  the  Food,  Manufafture  to  the  Cloathing,  and 
*'  Merchandize  to  the  Purfe  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"  T  H  E  R  E  be  other  things  in  Nature,  which  being  fecond  as  to 
"  their  Order,  for  their  dignity  and  Value  are  firll,  and  fuch  to  which 
"  the  other  are  but  Accommodations;  of  this  fort  are  efpecially  thefe, 
"  Religion,  Juflice,  Courage,  and  Wifdom. 

"THE  Education  that  anfwers  to  Religion  in  our  Government  is 
Umverfitit].  u  t^iat  of  the  Univerfities.  Moses  the  Divine  Legiflator  was  not 
"  only  skilful  in  all  the  Learning  of  the  Egyptians,  but  took  alfo  into 
"  the  Fabric  of  his  Common-wealth  the  Learning  of  the  Midianites  in 
"  the  advice  of  Jethro:  and  his  Foundation  of  a  Univerfity  laid 
"  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  finifh'd  in  the  Temple,  became  that  Pinacle 
"  from  whence  (according  to  many  yeivifh  and  Chrijlian  Authors) 
*'  all  the  Learning  in  the  world  has  taken  wing ;  as  the  Philofophy  of 
"  the  Stoicks  from  the  Pharijees ;  that  of  the  Epicureans  from  the  Sad- 
"  duces ;  and  from  the  Learning  of  the  yeivs  fo  often  quoted  by  our 
"  Saviour,  and  fulfil'd  in  Him,  the  Chrijlian  Religion.  Athens 
Aasij.  i8.  jc  was  the  moft  famous  Univerfity  in  her  days ;  and  her  Senators,  that 
"  is  to  fay,  the  Areopagits,  were  all  Philofophers.  Lacede?non,  to 
"  fpeak  truth,  tho'  fhe  could  write  and  read,  was  not  very  bookifh. 
"  But  he  that  difputes  hence  againft  Univerfities,  difputes  by  the  lame 
««  Argument  againll  Agriculture,  Manufad:ure,  and  Merchandize ; 
u  every  one  of  thefe  having  been  equally  forbid  by  Lycurgus,  not 
*'  "for  it  felf  (for  if  he  had  not  been  learn'd  in  all  the  Learning  of  Crete, 

«  and 
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"  and  well  travel'd  in  the  knowledge  of  otlier  Governments  he  had 
"  never  made  his  Common-wealth)  but  for  the  diverfion  which  th'^v 
"  muft  have  given  his  Citizens  from  their  Arms,  who,  bein^  but  few 
'<  if  they  had  minded  any  thing  elfe,  muft  have  deferted  the  Com- 
"  mon-wealth.  For  Rome^  ftie  had  tngenium  par  imperio,  was  as  learn- 
"  ed  as  great,  and  held  her  College  oi  ylugiirs  in  much  reverence.  Ve. 
"  nice  has  taken  her  Religion  upon  truft.  Holland  cannot  attend  it  to 
"  be  very  ftudious.  Nor  does  Switzerland  mind  it  much  j  yet  are  thev 
"  all  addidted  to  their  Univerfities.  We  cut  down  Trees  to  build 
"  Houfes ;  but  I  would  have  fome  body  fhew  me,  by  what  reafon  or 
"  experience  the  cutting  down  of  a  Univerfity  fliould  tend  to  the  fet- 
"  ting  up  of  a  Common-wealth.  Of  this  I  am  fure,  that  the  perfec- 
"  tion  of  a  Common-wealth  is  not  to  be  attain'd  without  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  antient  Prudence ;  nor  the  knowledge  of  antient  Prudence 
**  without  Learning;  nor  Learning  without  Schools  of  good  Litera- 
"  ture :  and  thefe  are  fuch  as  we  call  Univerlities.  Now  tho'  mere 
"  Univerfity  learning  of  it  felf  be  that  which  (to  fpeak  the  words  of 
"  Verulamius)  crafty  men  contemn^  andfimple  men  only  admire,  yet 
"  is  it  Jicch  as  wife  men  have  iije  of;  J  or  Studies  do  not  teach  their  oivn 
"  ife,  but  that  is  a  Wifdom  without  and  above  them,  won  by  obferva- 
"  tion.  Expert  f?jen  may  execute,  atid  perhaps  judge  of  Particulars  one 
"  by  one ;  but  the  general  Councils  and  the  Plots,  and  the  marfialling  of 
*'  Affairs,  come  bejljrom  thoje  that  are  learned.  Wherefore  if  you 
<'  would  have  your  Children  to  be  Statefmen,  let  them  drink  by  all 
*'  means  ot  thefe  Fountains,  where  perhaps  there  never  were  any. 
"  But  what  tho'  the  Water  a  Man  drinks  be  not  nourifl:iment ;  it  is 
"  the  Vehicle  without  which  he  cannot  be  nourifh'd.  Nor  is  Reliction 
*'  lefs  concern'd  in  this  point  than  Government ;  for  take  away  your 
*'  Univerlities,  and  in  a  few  years  you  lofe  it. 

"THE  Holy  Scriptures  are  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek :  they 
"  that  have  neither  of  thefe  Languages  may  think  light  of  both ;  but 
"  find  me  a  man  that  has  one  in  perfedlion,  the  ftudy  of  whofe  whole 
"  Life  it  has  not  been.    Again,  this  is  apparent  to  us  in  daily  Conver- 
"  fation,  that  if  four  or  five  Perfons  that  have  liv'd  together  be  talk- 
"  ing,  another  fpeaking  the  fame  Language  may  come  in,  and  yet  un- 
*'  derftand  very  little  of  their  Difcourfe,  in  that  it  relates  to  Circum- 
"  ftances,  Perfons,  Things,  Times  and  Places,  which  he  knows  not. 
*'  It  is  no  otherwife  with  a  man,  having  no  infight  of  the  times  in 
"  which  they  were  written,  and  the  Circumftances  to  which  they  re- 
"  late,  in  the  reading  of  antient  Books,  whether  they  be  divine  or  hu- 
"  man.     For  example,  when  we  fall  upon  the  Difcourfe  about  Bap- 
"  tifm  and  Regeneration  that  was  between  our  Saviour  and  Nico- 
"  DEMus,  where  Christ  reproaches  him  with  his  ignorance  in  this 
"  matter :  Art  thou  a  DoBor  in  Ifrael ,    aj^d  under jlandeft  not  thefe 
"  thiiigs  ?  What  lliall  we  think  of  it  ?  or  wherefore  fhould  a  Dodlor  in 
"  Ifrael  have  underftood  thefe  things  more  than  another,  but  that  both 
"  Baptifm  and  Regeneration,  as  was  fhew'd    at  large  by   my  Lord 
"  Phosphorus,  were  Dodrines  held  in  Ifrael?  linftance  in  onepkce 
"  of  a  hundred,  which  he,  that  has  not  mafter'd  the  Circumftances  to 
"  which  they  relate,  cannot  underftand.  Wherefore  to  the  underftand- 
**  ing  of  the  Scripture,  it  is  necellary  to  have  antient  Languages,  and 
"  the  knowledge  of  antient  times,  or  the  aid  of  them  who  have  fuch 
"  knowledge :  and  to  have  fuch  as  may  be  always  able  and  ready  to 
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"  give  fuch  aid  (unlefs   you  would  borrow  it  of  another  Nation, 
"  which  would  not  only  be  bafe,  but  deceitful)  it  is  necefFary  to  a 
"  Common-wealth  that  ilie  have  Schools  of  good  Literature,  or  Uni- 
**  verfities  of  her  own.     We  are  commanded,  as  has  been  faid  more 
"  than  once,  to  fearch  the  Scriptures ;  and  which  of  'em  fearch  the 
"  Scriptures,  they  that  take  this  pains  in  antient  Languages  and  Learn- 
"  ing,  or  they  that  will   not,  but  truft  to  Tranflations  only,  and  to 
**  words  as  they  found  to  prefent  Circumflances  ?  than  which  nothing 
*'  is  more  fallible,  or  certain  to  lofe  the  true  fenfe  of  Scriptures,  pre- 
"  tended  to  be  above  human  Underftanding,  for  no  other  caufe  than 
*'  that  they  arc  below  it.    But  in  fearching  the  Scriptures  by  the  pro- 
*'  per  ufe  of  our  Univerfities,  we  have  been  heretofore   blell:  with 
greater  Vidories  and  Trophies  againfl  the  purple  Hofts  and  golden 
*'  Standards  of  the  RomiJJj  Hierarchy,  than  any   Nation ;  and  there- 
*'  fore,  why  we  fliould  relinquilh  this  upon  the  prefumption  of  fome, 
"  that  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  Light  which  they  have,  I  do  not  know. 
**  There  is  a  greater  Light  than  the  Sun,  but  it  does  not  extinguifh  the 
"  Sun,  nor  does  any  Light  of  God's  giving  extinguifli  that  of  Nature, 
*'  but  encreafe  and  fandlify  it.  Wherefore,  neither  the  Honour  born  by 
*'  the  Ifraelitijh,  Roman,   or  any  other  Common-wenlth  that  I  have 
*'  fhewn,  to  their  Ecclefiaflics,  confifted  in  being  govern'd  by  them, 
*'  but  in  confulting  them  in  matters  of  Religion  ;  upon  whofe  Refpon- 
*'  fes  or  Oracles  they  did  afterwards  as  they  thought  fit.     Nor  would 
*'  I  be  here  miflaken,  as  if,  by  affirming  the  Univerfities  to  be,  in  or- 
*'  der  both  to  Religion  and  Government,  of  abfolute  necetTity,  I  de- 
*'  clar'd  them  or  the  Miniftry  in  any  wile  fit  to  be  trufted,  fo  far  as  to 
*'  exercife  any  power  not  deriv'd  from  the  Civil  Magiftrate  In  the  ad- 
"  miniflration  of  either.     If    the  yewiJJ}    Religion    were    direfted 
"  and  eflablifli'd  by  Moses,  it  was  diredted  and   eftabliflVd  by  the 
"  Civil  Magiftrate;  or  if  Moses  exercis'd  this  Adminiflration  as  a 
*•  Prophet,  the  fame  Prophet  did  invefl  with  the  fame  Adminiflration 
*'  the  Sanhedrimy  and  not  the  Priefts ;  and  fo  does  our  Common- 
"  wealth  the  Senate,  and  not  the  Clergy.     Thev  who  had  the  fu- 
"  preme  Adminiflration  or  Government  of  the  National  Religion  in 
*'  Athens,  were  the  firft  Archon,  the  Rex  Sacrijicus,  or  High  Priefl, 
"  and  a  Poleniarch ;  which  Magiftrates  were  ordain'd  or  eleded  *  by 
"  the  holding  up  of  hands  in  the  Church,  Congregation,  or  Comitia 
"  of  the  People,     The  Religion  of  Lacedemon  was  govern'd  by  the 
"  Kings,  who  were  alfo  High  Priefls;^  and  officiated  at  the  Sacrifice ; 
*'  thefe  had  power  to  fubflitute  their  Pythii,  EmbafTadors,  or  Nun- 
*'  cios,  by  which,  not  without  concurrence  of  the  Senate,   they  held 
*'  intelligence  with  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos.     And  the  Ec- 
*'  clefiaflical  part  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Rome  was  govern'd  by 
*'  the  Pontijex  Maximus,  the  Rex  Sacrificulus,  and  the  Flamins,  all  or- 
*'  dain'd  or  eledted  by  the  People,  the  Pontifex  by  the  -f-  Tribes,  the 
*'  King  by  the  %  Centuries,  and  the  Flamim  by  the  ||  Parifhes.    I  do 
*'  not  mind  you  of  thefe  things,  as  if,  for  the  matter,  there  were  any 
*'  parallel  to  be  drawn  out  of  their  Superflitions  to  our  Religion ;  but 
*'  to  fhew  that  for  the  manner,  antient  Prudence  is  as  well  a  rule  in  di- 
*'  vine  as  human  things;  nay,  and  fuch  a  one  as  the  Apoflles  them- 
**  felves,  ordaining  Elders  by  the  holding  up  of  hands  in  every  Con- 
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gregation,  have  exaftly  follow'd :  for  fome  of  the  Conwresations 
where  they  thus  ordain'd  Elders  were  thofe  of  Antiocb,  Icojiium 
Lyftra,  Derbcy  the  Countries  o^Lycaonia,  Pifdia,  Pampbylia,  Per^a 
with  Attalia.  Now  that  thefe  Cities  and  Countries,  when  the  JRo- 
?«/z«i  propagated  their  Empire  into  Afia,  were  found  moft  of  them 
Common-weahhs,  and  that  many  of  the  reft  were  indii'd  with  like 
power,  fo  that  the  People  living  under  the  protedion  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  continu'd  to  eledl  their  own  Magiftrates,  is  io  known  a 
thing,  that  I  wonder  whence  it  is  that  meji,  quite  contrary  to  the 
univerfal  proof  of  thefe  examples,  will  have  Ecclefiaftical  Govern- 
ment to  be  neceffarily  diftindt  from  Civil  Power,  when  the  Right 
of  the  Elders  ordain'd  by  the  holding  up  of  hands  in  every  Conore- 
gation  to  teach  the  People,  was  plainly  deriv'd  from  the  lame  Civil 
Power  by  which  they  ordain'd  the  reft  of  their  Magiftrates.  And  it 
is  not  otherwife  in  our  Common-wealth,"  where  the  Parochial  Con- 
gregation eleds  or  ordains  its  Paftor,  To  objed:  the  Common- 
wealth of  Venice  in  this  place,  were  to  fhew  us  that  it  has  been  no 
otherwife  but  where  the  civil  Power  has  loft  the  liberty  of  her 
Confcience  by  imbracing  Popery  ;  as  alfo  that  to  take  away  the 
Liberty  of  Confcience  in  this  Adminiftration  from  the  civil  Power, 
were  a  proceeding  which  has  no  other  precedent  than  fuch  as  is  Po- 
pifli.  Wherefore  your  Religion  is  fettled  after  the  following  man- 
ner :  the  Univerfities  are  the  Seminaries  of  that  part  which  is  natio- 
nal, by  which  means  others  with  all  fafety  may  be  permitted  to  follow 
the  Liberty  of  their  own  Confciences,  in  regard  that,  however 
they  behave  themfelves,  the  ignorance  of  the  unlearn'd  in  this  cafe 
cannot  lofe  your  Religion  nor  difturb  your  Government,  which  o- 
therwife  it  would  moft  certainly  do;  and  the  Univerfities  with  their 
Emoluments,  as  alfo  the  Benefices  of  the  whole  Nation,  are  to  be 
improv'd  by  fuch  Augmentations  as  may  make  a  very  decent  and 
comfortable  fubfiftence  for  the  Miniftry,  which  is  neither  to  be  al- 
low'd  Synods  nor  Aftemblies,  except  upon  the  occafion  fliewn  in 
the  Univerfities,  when  they  are  confulted  by  the  Council  of  State, 
and  lufter'd  to  meddle  with  Affairs  of  Religion,  nor  to  be  capable 
of  any  other  public  Preferment  whatfoever  ;  by  which  means  the 
Intereft  of  the  Learned  can  never  come  to  corrupt  your  Religion,  nor 
difturb  your  Government,  which  otherwife  it  would  moft  certainly 
do.  Fmr^,  tho' flie  does  not  fee,  or  cannot  help  the  corruption  of 
her  Religion,  is  yet  fo  circumfpefb  to  avoid  difturbance  of  her  Go- 
vernment in  this  kind,  that  her  Council  proceeds  not  to  eledlion  of 
Magiftrates,  till  it  be  proclaim'd,  Fora  Papolini,  by  which  words 
fuch  as  have  confanguinity  with  red  Hats,  or  relation  to  the  Court 
of  Rome,  are  warn'd  to  withdraw.  If  a  Minifter  in  HoUai^d  meddles 
with  matter  of  State,  the  Magiftrate  fends  him  a  pair  of  Shoes ; 
whereupon,  if  he  does  not  go,  he  is  driven  away  from  his  charge. 
I  wonder  why  Minifters,  of  all  men,  fliould  be  perpetually  tamper- 
ing with  Government;  firft becaufe they,  as  well  as  others,  have  it 
in  exprefs  charge  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  Ordinances  of  men  ; 
and  fecondly,  becaufe  thefe  Ordinances  of  men  muft  go  upon  fuch 
political  Principles,  as  they  of  all  others,  by  any  thing  that  can  be 
found  in  their  Writings  or  Adlions,  leaft  underftand  :  whence  you 
have  the  fuffrage  of  all  Nations  to  this  fenfe,  that  an  ounce  of  Wif- 
dom  is  worth  a  pound  of  Clergy.     Your  greateft  Clerks   are  not 
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"  your  wifeft  men :  and  when  fome  foul  Abfurdlty  in  State  is  com- 
"  mitted,  it  is  common  with  the  French,  and  even  the  Italians,  to  call 
"  it  Pas  de  Clerck,  or,  Governo  da  Prete.     They  may  bear  with  men 
"  that  will  be  preaching  without  fludy,  while  they  will  be  govern- 
"  ing  without  Prudence.     My  Lords,  if  you  know  not  how  to  rule 
"  your  Clergy,  you  will  moft  certainly,   like  a  man  that  cannot  rule 
"  his  Wife,    have  neither  quiet  at  home,  nor  honour  abroad.     Their 
"  honeft  Vocation  is  to  teach  your  Children  at  the  Schools  and  the 
"  Univerfities,  and  the  People  in  the  Parifhes :  and  yours  is  concern'd 
"  to  fee  that  they  do  not    play  the  flirews :  of  which  parts  does  con- 
"  fift  the  Education  of  your  Common-wealth,  fo  far  as  it  regards  Re- 
"  ligion. 
ihtlnmof  "TO  Justice,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  commonly  executive. 

Court  and       cc  aufwcrs  thc  Educatiou  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.     Upon 
Chancery.        „  vvhich  to  philofophizc  requires  a  peculiar  kind  of  Learning  that  I  have 
"  not.  But  they  who  take  upon  them  any  Profeffion  proper  to  the  E- 
"  ducations  mention'd,  that  is,  Theology,  Phyfic,  or  Law,  are  not 
"  at  leifure  for  the  Effays.  Wherefore  the  Eflays  being  Degrees  where- 
"  by  the  Youth  commence  for  all  Magillracies,  Offices,  and  Honours  in 
*'  the  Parifh,  Hundred,  Tribe,  Senate  or  Prerogative  ;  Divines,  Phy- 
"  ficians,  and  Lawyers,  not  taking  thefe  Degrees,  exclude  themfelves 
"  from  all  fuch  Magiftracies,  Offices,  and  Honours.     And  whereas 
"  Lawyers  are  likeft  to  exadl  further  reafon  for  this,  they  (growing 
"  up  from  the  moft  gainful  Art  at  the  Bar  to  thofe  Magiftracies  upon 
*'  the  Bench,  which  are  continually   appropriated  to  themfelves,  and 
"  not  only  endow'd  with  the  greateft  Revenues,  but  alfo  held   for 
"  life)  have  the  leaft  reafon  ot  all  the  reft  to  pretend  to  any  other; 
"  efpecially  in  an  equal  Common-wealth,  where  Accumulate  on  of  Ma- 
*'  giftracy,  or  to  take  a  Perfon  engag'd  by  his  Profit  to  the  Laws,  as 
*'  they  ftand,  into  the  Power  which  is  Legiflative,  and  which  fliould 
"  keep  them  to  what  they  were,    or  ought  to  be,  were  a  Solcecifm  in 
*'  Prudence.     It  is  true,  that  the  Legiflative  Power  may  have  need  of 
*'  Advice  and  Affiftance  from  the  executive  Magiftracy,  or  fuch  as  are 
*'  learn'd  in  the  Law ;  for  which  caufe  the  Judges  are,  as  they  have 
*'  heretofore  been,  Affiftants  in  the  Senate.     Nor  however  it  came  a- 
*'  bout,  can  I  fee  any  reafon  why  a  Judge,  being  but  an  Affiftant  or 
"  Lawyer,  fliould  be  Member  of  a  Legiflative  Council. 

"I   DENY  not,  that  the  Roman  Patricians  were  all  Patrons,  and 
*'  that  the  whole  People  were  Clients,  fome  to  one  Family,  and  fome  to 
*'  another,  by  which  means  they  had  their  Caufes  pleaded  and  defend- 
*'  ed  in  fome  appearance  gratis;  for  the  Patron  took  no  Money,  tho'  if 
"  he  had  a  Daughter  to  marry,  his  Clients  were  to  pay  her  Portion : 
*'  nor  was  this  fo  great   a  grievance.     But   if  the  Client  accus'd  his 
*'  Patron,  gave  teftimony  or  fuffiage  againft  him,  it  was  a  crime  of 
"  fuch  a  nature,  that  any  man  might  lawfully  kill  him  as  a  Traitor  ; 
"  and  this,  as  being  the  nerve  of  the  Optimacy,  was  a  great  caufe  of 
"  ruin  to  that  Common-wealth  :  for  when  the  People  would  carry 
"  any  thing  that  pleas'd  not  the  Senate,  the  Senators  were  ill  provided 
"  if  they  could  not  intercede,    that  is,  oppofe  it  by   their  Clients  ; 
*'  with  whom,  to  vote  otherwife  than  they  pleas'd,  was  the  higheft 
«  Crime.     The  obfervation  of  this  Bond  till  the  time  of  the  Grac- 
*'  CHI,  that  is  to  fay,  till  it  was  too  late,  or  to  no  purpofe  to  break  it, 
«  was  the  caufe,  why  in  all  the  former  heats  and  difputes  that  had 
"  "  happen'd 
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"  happen'd  between  the  Senate  and  the  People,  it  never  came  to  blows 
"  which  indeed  was  good  :  but  withal,  the  People  could  have  no  re- 
"  medy,  which  was  certainly  evil.  Wherefore  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
"  a  Senator  ought  not  to  be  a  Patron  or  Advocate,  nor  a  Patron  o'r  Ad- 
"  vocate  to  be  a  Senator :  for  if  his  Praftice  be  gratis,  it  debauches 
"  the  People;  and  if  it  be  mercenary,  it  debauches  himfclf:  take  it 
"  which  way  you  will,  when  he  fhould  be  making  of  Laws,  he  will 
"  be  knitting  of  Nets, 

"  L  Y  C  U  R  G  U  S,  as  I  faid,  by  being  a  Traveller  became  a  Legi- 
"  flator,  but  in  times  when  Prudence  was  another  thing  Neverthe- 
"  lefs  we  may  not  fliut  out  this  part  of  Education  in  a  Common- 
"  wealth,  which  will  be  her  felf  a  Traveller;  for  thofe  of  this  make 
"  have  feen  the  World,  efpecially  becaufe  this  is  certain  (tho'  it  be  not 
"  regarded  in  our  times,  when  things  being  left  to  take  their  chance,  it 
"  fares  with  us  accordingly)  that  no  man  can  be  a  Politician,  except  he 
"  be  firfl  an  Hiftorian  or  a  Traveller ;  for  except  he  can  fee  what  muft 
"  be,  or  what  may  be,  he  is  no  Politician.  Now  if  he  has  no  know- 
"  ledge  in  Story,  he  cannot  tell  what  has  been  ;  and  if  he  has  not  bpen 
«'  a  Traveller,  he  cannot  tell  what  is :  but  he  that  neither  knows  what 
"  has  been,  nor  what  is,  can  never  tell  what  muft  be,  or  what  may 
"  be..  Furthermore,  the  Embafiies  in  ordinary  by  our  Conftitution 
"  are  the  Prizes  of  young  men,  more  efpecially  iuch  as  have  been  Tra- 
"  vellers.  Wherefore  they  of  thefe  inclinations  having  leave  of  the 
"  Cenfors,  owe  them  an  account  of  their  time,  and  cannot  choofe  but 
"  lay  it  out  Vv'ith  fome  ambition  of  Praife  or  Reward,  where  both  are 
"  open  :  whence  you  will  have  eyes  abroad,  and  better  choice  of  pub- 
"  lie  Minifters;  your  Gallants  fhewing  themfelves  not  more  to  the 
"  Ladies  at  their  Balls,  than  to  your  Common-wealth  at  her  Aca- 
"  demy,  when  they  return  from  their  Travels. 

"  BUT  this  Common-wealth  being  conftituted  more  efpecially  of 
"  two  Elements,  Arms  and  Councils,  drives  by  a  natural  inftinft  at 
"  Courage  and  Wifdom ;  which  he  who  has  attain'd,  is  arriv'd  at  the 
"  perfedlion  of  human  nature.  It  is  true,  that  thefe  Virtues  muft  have 
"  fome  natural  root  in  him  that  is  capable  of  them  ;  but  this  amounts 
"  not  to  fo  great  a  matter  as  fome  will  have  it.  For  if  Poverty  makes 
"  an  induftrious,  a  moderate  Eftate  a  temperate,  and  a  lavifh  Fortune 
"  a  wanton  man,  and  this  be  the  common  courfe  of  things;  Wifdom 
"  then  is  rather  of  neceflity  than  inclination.  And  that  an  Army 
"  which  was  meditating  upon  flight,  has  been  brought  by  defpair  to 
"  win  the  Field,  is  fo  far  from  being  ftrange,  that  like  caufes  will 
"  evermore  produce  like  effedls.  Wherefore  this  Common-wealth 
"  drives  her  Citizens  like  Wedges ;  there  is  no  way  with  them  but 
"  thorow,  nor  end  but  that  Glory  whereof  Man  is  capable  by  Art  or 
"  Nature.  That  the  Genius  of  the  i?o;«^;z  Families  commonly  preferv- 
"  ed  it  felf  throughout  the  line  (as  to  inftance  in  fome,  the  Manlii 
"  were  ftill  levere,  the  Publicol^e  lovers,  and  the  Appii  haters  of 
"  the  People)  is  attributed  by  Machiavel  to  their  Education  :  nor, 
*'  if  Intereft  might  add  to  the  reafon  why  the  Genius  of  a  Patrician 
"  was  one  thing,  and  that  of  a  Plebeiati  another,  is  the  like  (o  appa- 
"  rent  between  different  Nations,  who,  according  to  their  different 
"  Educations,  have  yet  as  different  manners.  It  was  antiently  noted, 
"  and  long  confirm'd  by  the  ad:ions  of  the  Frencby  that  in  their  firft  ai^ 
"  faults  their  Courage  was  more  than  that  of  Men  j  and  lor  the  reft  lefs 
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than  that  of  Women  :  which  ncverthelefs,  thro'  the  amendment  of 
their  DifcipUne,  we  fee  now  to  be  otherwife.     I  will  not  fay,  but 
that  fome  Man  or  Nation  upon  an  equal  improvement  of  this  kind 
may  be  lighter  than  fome  other ;  but  certainly,   Education  is  the 
fcale  without  which  no  Man  or  Nation  can  truly  know  his  or  her 
own  weight  or  value.  By  our  Hlftories  we  can  tell  when  one  Mar- 
pejian  would  have  beaten  ten  Oceaners,  and  when  one  Oceaner  would 
have  beaten  ten  Marpefians.     Marc  Anthony  was  a  Roman,  but 
how  did  that  appear  in  the  imbraces  of  Cleopatra?  You  muft 
have  fome  other  Education  for  your  Youth ;  or  they,  like  that  paf- 
fao'e,  will  fliew  better  in  Romance  than  true  Story. 
"THE  Cuftom  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Rome  in   diftributing 
■  her  Magiftracies  without  refpedt  of  age,  happen'd  to    do  well  in 
=  CoRviNus   and  SciPio;    for  which  caufe  Machiavel   (with 
'  whom   that  which  was  done  by   Rome,  and  that  which  is  well 
'  done,  is  for  the  moft  part  all  one)  commends  this  courfe.  Yet  how 
'  much  it  did  worfe  at  other  times,  is  obvious  in  Pompey  and  C^- 
'  SAR ;  Examples  by  which  Boccalini  illuftrates  the  Prudence  of 
'  Venice  in  her  contrary  practice,  affirming  it  to  have  been  no  fmall 
'  ftep  to  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Liberty,  that  thefe  (having  tafted  in 
*  their  Youth  of  the  fupreme  Honours)  had  no  greater  in  their  age  to 
'  hope  for,  but  by  perpetuating  of  the  fame   in   themfelves ;  which 
■'  came  to  Blood,  and  ended  in  Tyranny.     The  opinion  of  Veru- 
"  LAMius  is  fafe:  The  Errors,  fays  he,  of  young  rnen  are  the  ruin  of 
*'  bujinefs ;  whereas  the  Errors  of  old  men  amount  but  to  this,  that  more 
"  might  have  been  done,  or  fooner.  But  tho'  their  Wifdom  be  little,  their 
"  Courage  is  great:  Wherefore   (to  come  to  the  main  Education  of 
"  this  Common-wealth)   the  Militia  of  Oceana    is  the  Province  of 
"  Youth. 

"THE  diftribution  of  this  Province  by  the  Effiiys  is  fo  fully  de- 
"  fcrib'd  in  the  Order,  that  I  need  repeat  nothing :  the  Order  it  felf 
"  being  but  a  Repetition  or  Copy  of  that  Original,  which  in  antient 
"  Prudence  is  of  all  others  the  faireft  j  as  that  from  whence  the  Com- 
"  mon-wealth  of  Ro7ne  more  particularly  deriv'd  the  Empire  of  the 
"  World.  And  there  is  much  more  reafon  in  this  age,  when  Govern- 
"  ments  are  univerfally  broken  or  fwerv'd  from  their  Foundations,  and 
"  the  People  groan  under  Tyranny,  that  the  fame  caufes  (which  could 
"  not  be  withflood  when  the  World  was  full  of  popular  Governments) 
"  fhould  have  the  like  effedls. 

"THE  Caufes  in  the  Common- wealth  oi  i^^w^,  whereof  the  Em- 
"  pire  of  the  World  was  not  any  miraculous,  but  a  natural  (nay  I  may 
*«  fafely  fay  a  neceffary)  confequence,  are  contain'd  in  that  part  of  her 
*•  Difcipline  which  was  domeftic,  and  in  that  which  flie  excrcis'd  in 
"  her  Provinces  or  Conqueft.     Of  the  latter  I  fliall  have  better  occa- 
«'   fion  to  fpeak  when  we  come  to  our  provincial  Orbs ;  the  former 
"  divided  the  whole  People  by  Tribes,    amounting,   as  Livy  and 
**  Cicero  fhew,    at  their  full  growth  to   thirty   five,    and   every 
"  Tribe  by  the  Cenfe  or  Valuation  of  Eftates  into  five  ClafiTes :  for  the 
"  fixth  being  Proletary,  that  is  the  Nurfery,  or  fuch  as  thro'  their  po- 
"  verty  contributed  nothing  to  the  Common- wealth  but  Children,  was 
««  not  reckon'd,  nor  us'd  in  Arms.     And  this  is  the  firft  point  of  the 
"  Militia,  in  which  modern  Prudence  is  quite  contrary  to  the  antient; 
*'  for  whereas  we,  excufing  the  rich,  and  arming  the  poor,  become  the 
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"  Vaffals  of  our  Servants,  they,  by  excufing  the  poor,  and  armin'y 
"  fuch  as  were  rich  enough  to  be  Freemen,  became  Lords  of  the  Earth^ 
"  The  NobiUty  and  Gentry  of  this  Nation,  who  underftand  fo  little 
"  what  it  is  to  be  Lords  of  the  Earth,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
"  keep  their  own  Lands,  will  think  it  a  ftrange  Education  for  their 
"  Children  to  be  common  Soldiers,  and  oblig'd  to  all  the  Duties  of 
"  Arms :  neverthelefs  it  is  not  for  4  ^.  a  week,  but  to  be  capable  of 
"  being  the  befl:  man  in  the  Field  or  in  the  City;  the  latter  part  of 
"  which  coniideration  makes  the  common  Soldier  herein  a  better  man 
"  than  the  General  of  any  monarchical  Army.  And  whereas  it  may 
"  be  thought,  that  this  would  drink  deep  of  noble  Blood,  I  dare 
"  boldly  fay,  take  the  Roman  Nobility  in  the  heat  of  their  fierceft 
"  Wars,  and  you  fliall  not  find  fuch  afhambles  of  them  as  has  been 
"  made  of  ours  by  mere  Luxury  and  Slothfulnefs ;  which,  killing  the 
"  Body,  kill  the  Soul  alfo;  Anhjiajque  in  vjilnere  ponimt.  Whereas 
"  common  Right  is  that  which  who  ftands  in  the  vindication  of  has 
"  us'd  that  Sword  of  Juflice  for  which  he  receives  the  Purple  of 
"  Magiflracy.  The  Glory  of  a  man  on  Earth  can  go  no  higher,  and 
"  if  he  falls  he  rifes  again,  and  comes  fboner  to  that  reward  which  is 
"  fo  much  higher  as  Heaven  is  above  the  Earth.  To  return  to  the 
"  i?o;;M;z  Example  :  Every  ClafTis  was  divided,  as  has  been  more  than 
"  once  fhewn;  into  Centuries,  and  every  Century  was  equally  divid- 
"  ed  into  Youth  and  Elders ;  the  Youth  for  foreign  Service,  and  the  • 
"  Elders  for  the  guard  of  the  Territory,  Li  the  firft  Claf^is  were  .a- 
"  bout  eighteen  Centuries  of  Horfe,  being  thofe  which  by  the  Liffi- 
"  tution  of  Servius  were  firfl  call'd  to  the  Suffrage  in  the  *  Cen- 
"  turial  Affemblies.  But  the  DeleSfus,  or  Levy  of  an  'Army,  which 
"  is  the  prefent  bufinefs,  proceeded,  according  to  Pol ybiOs,  in  this 
"  manner. 

"  Upon  a  War  decreed,  the  Confuls  eledled  four  and  twenty  mi- 
"  litary  Tribunes  or  Colonels ;  whereof  ten,  being  fuch  as  had  merited 
"  their  tenth  Stipend,  were  younger  Officers.  The  Tribunes  being  • 
"  chofen,  the  Confuls  appointed  a  day  to  the  Tribes,  when  thofe  in 
"  them  of  military  age  were  to  appear  at  the  Capitol ;  the  day  being 
"  come,  and  the  Youth  affembl'd  accordingly,  the  Confuls  afcended 
"  their  Tribunal,  and  the  younger  Tribunes  were  ftrait  divided  into 
"  four  parts  after  this  manner:  four  were  affign'd  to  the  firft  Legion 
"  (a  Legion  at  the  mofl  confifled  of  6coo  Foot,  and  300  Horfe) 
"  three  to  the  fecond,  four  to  the  third,  and  three  to  the  fourth.  The 
"  younger  Tribunes  being  thus  diftributed,  two  of  the  elder  were 
"  affign'd  to  the  firfl  Legion,  three  to  the  fecond,  two  to  the  third, 
"  and  three  to  the  fourth.  And  the  Officers  of  each  Legion  thus  af- 
"  fign'd,  having  drawn  the  Tribes  by  Lots,  and  being  feated  accord- 
"  ing  to  their  divifions  at  a  convenient  diflance  from  each  other, 
"  the  Tribe  of  the  firft  Lot  was  call'd  :  whereupon  they  that  were  of 
"  it  knowing  the  bufinefs,  and  being  prepar'd,  prefently  bolted  out  four 
"  of  their  number,  in  the  choice  whereof  fuch  care  was  taken,  that 
♦'  they  offer'd  none  that  was  not  a  Citizen  ;  no  Citizen  that  was  not 
"  of  the  Youth ;  no  Youth  that  was  not  of  fome  one  of  the  five 
"  ClalTes;  nor  anyone  of  the  five  Clafi"es  that  was  not  expert  at  his 
"  Exercifes.     Moreover,  they  us'd  fuch  diligence  in  matching  them 

*  Centuriatis.  _ 
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«  for  age  and  Stature,  that  the  Officers  of  the  Legions,  except  they 
«'  happen'd  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Youth  fo  bolted,  were  forc'd  to 
"  put  themfelves  upon  fortune,  while  they  of  the  firft  Legion  chofe 
"  one  J   they   of  the  fecond,  the   next ;  they  of  the  third  another ; 
"  and  the   fourth  Youth  fell  to  the  laft  Legion :  and  thus  was  the 
"  Eledlion  (the  Legions  and  the  Tribes  varying  according  to  their 
"  Lots)  carry 'd  on  till  the  Foot  were  compleat.     The  like  courfe  with 
"  Uttle  alteration  was  taken  by  the  Horfe  Officers  till  the  Horfe  alfo 
"  were    cOmpleat.     This  was  call'd  giving  of  Names,    which    the 
Judg.  20.9.    *'  Children  of  i/r^^/did  alfo  by  Lot;  and  if  any  man  retus'd  to  give 
"  his  Name,  he  was  fold  for  a  Slave,  or  his  Eftate  confifcated  to  the 
"  Common-wealth.      V/he?i    *   Marcus   Curius  the  Cmful  ivas 
"  Jorcd  to  make  a  fuddcn  Levy,  and  tione  of  the  7mth  would  give  in  their 
"  Names,   all  the  Tribes  heitig  put  to  the  Lot,   he  commanded  the  firji 
"  Name  drawn  out  of  the  Urn  of  the  PoUion  Tribe  (which  happen  d  to 
■"  come  firfi)  to  be  call'd;  but  the  Youth  not  anfwering,  he  order  d his  Goods 
"  to  be /old:  which  was  conformable  to  the  Law  in  ^rrt^/,    according 
"  to  which  Saul  took  a  yoke  of  Oxen,  and  hew'd   them  in  pieces, 
c       ,,       '*  and  fen t  them  throughout  the  Tribes,   hy'mo^WhoJoever  comes  not 
"  forth  to  battle  after  Saul  ^/WSamuei  ,  Jo  (hall  it  be  done  to  his  Oxen. 
"By  which  you   may  obferve  alfo,  that   they  who  had  no  Cattle 
"  were  not  of  the  Militia  in  IJi-ael.     But  the  age  of  the  Roman  Youth 
"  by  the  Tullian  Law  determin'd  at  30 ;  and  by  the  Law  (tho'  it 
"  fliould   feem    by    Machiavel   and    others,    that   this   was    not 
"  well  obferv'd)  a  Man  could  not  Hand  for  Magiftracy  till  he  was 
"  Miles  emeritus,  or  had  fulfil'd  the  full  term  of  his  Militia,  which 
"  was  compleat  in  his  tenth  Stipend  or  Service :    nor  was  he  after- 
"  wards  oblig'd    under  any   penalty  to  give   his  name,   except  the 
"  Common-wealth  were  invaded,  in  which  cafe  the  Elders  were  as 
"  well  oblig'd  as  the  Youth.     '|-  The  Conful  might  alfo  levy  Milites 
"  evocatos,  or  Soldiers,  commanded  men   out  of  fuch   as  had  ferv'd 
"  their  turn,  and  this  at  his  difcretion.     The  Legions  being  thuscom- 
"  pleat,    were  divided  by  two  to  each  Conful ;  and  in  thefe  no  Man 
"  had  right  to  ferve  but  a  Roman  Citizen  :   now  becaufe  two  Le- 
"  gions  made  but  a  fmall  Army,-  the  Romans  added  to  every  one  of 
"  their  Armies  an  equal  number  of  Foot,  and  a  double  number  of 
"  Horfe  levy 'd  among  their  L^^/w  or  //^///i^w  Affociates;  IbaConfular 
"  Army,  with  the  Legions  and  Auxiliaries,  amounted  to  about  thirty 
"  thoufand  :  and  whereas  they  commonlv  levy'd  two  fuch  Armies  to- 
"  gether,   thefe  being  join'd  made  about  fixty  thoufand. 

"  THE  Steps  whereby  our  Militia  follows  the  greatefl  Captain, 
"  are  the  three  ElTays  ;  the  firil:,  eledted  by  a  fifth  man  in  the  ||  Pa- 
"  rifhes,  and  amounting  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred  thoufand,  choofe 
"  their  Officers  at  the  **  Hundreds,  where  they  fldl  alio  to  their 
"  Games  or  Exercifes,  invited  by  handfome  Prizes,  fuch  as  for  thcm- 
"  felves  and  the  honour  of  them  will  be  coveted  ;  fuch  as  will  render 
"  the  Hundred  a  place  of  Sports,  and  exercife  of  Arms  all  the  year 
"  long;  fuch  as  in  the  fpace  of  ten  years  will  equip  30000  Men, 

*  Marcus  Curius  Conful  cum  fubitum  deleiflum  edicere  coaftus  eflet,  &  juniorum  nemo  re- 
fpondiflet,  conjeftis  in  fortem  omnibus,  Foliae  qus  proxima  exierat,  primum  nomen  urna  ex- 
traaum  citari  juflit,  neque  eo  refpondente,  bona  adoleCccntie  halla  fubjecit.  Fat.  f  Quod  per 
magnos  tumultus  fieri  folitum  erat,  juftitio  indifto,  dekdus  fine  vacationibus  habitus  eft.  Liv. 
j{  Curifttis.     **  Centuriatis, 
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«  Horfe  and  Foot,  with  fuch  Arms  for  their  Forge,  Proof  and  Beaii- 
<■  ty,  as  (notwithftanding  the  Argyrajpides ,  or  filver' Shields  of 
'  Alexander's  Guards)  were  never  worn  by  fo  many-  luch 
'  as  will  prefent  marks  of  Virtue  and  Diredlion  to  yoiu-  General  or 
'  Strategus  in  the  diftribution  of  his  Army,  which  doubles  the  va- 
'  lue  of  them  to  the  Proprietors,  who  are  bound  to  wear  them  and 
'  eafes  the  Common-wealth  of  fo  much  Charge,  lo  many  bein? 
'  arm'd  already. 

«  B  U  T  here  will  be  the  Objeftion  now.  How  fliall  fuch  a  Revenue 
<  be  compas'd  ?  Fifty  pounds  a  year  in  every  Hundred  is  a  great  deal, 
'  not  lo  eafily  rais'd  :  Men  will  not  part  with  their  Money  ;  nor  would 
=  the  fum  as  it  is  propos'd  by  the  Order  of  Pompe,  rife  in  many  years. 

■  Thefe  are  dilBculties  that  fit  our  Genius  exadlly  :  And  yet  a  thou- 

•  fand  pounds  in  each  Hundred  once'lcvy'd,  eflablillies  the  Revenue  for 
'  ever.  Now  the  Hundreds  one  with  another  are  worth  ten  thoufand 
'  pounds  a  year  dry  Rent,  over  and   above   perfonal  Eftates,   which 

■  bring  it  to  twice  the  value :  So  that  a  twentieth  part  of  one  year's 
Revenue  of  the  Hundred  does  it.  ]f  you  cannot  afford  this  while 
you  pay  Taxes,  tho'  from  henceforth  they  will  be  but  Imall  ones,  do 

'  it  when  you  pay  none.  If  it  be  then  too  much  for  one  year,  do  it 
in  two :  If  it  be  too  much  for  two  years,  do  it  in  four.  What 
Hufbands  have  we  hitherto  been  ?  What  is  become  of  greater  Sums? 
My  Lords,  if  you  (liould  thus  cafl  your  Bread  upon  the  Waters, 
after  many  days  you  would  find  it:  ftand  not  hucklini;  when  you 
are  ©ffer'd  Corn  and  your  Monev  again  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sack. 
"  B  U  T  to  proceed :  The  firfl  Effay  being  officer'd  at  the  Hundreds, 
and  mufler'd  at  the  *  Tribes  (where  they  are  entertain'd  with  other 
Sports,  which  will  be  very  fine  ones)  proceeds  to  the  Eledlion  of  the 
fecond  Effay,  or  {landing  Army  of  this  Nation,  confifting  of  thirty 
thoufand  Foot,  and  ten  thoufand  Horfe ;  and  thefe,  upon  a  War 
decreed,  being  delivei'd  at  the  Rendevouz  of  Oceana  to  the  Stra- 
tegus, are  the  third  Effay,  which  anfwers  to  the  Roman  Legions. 
But  you  may  obferve,  that  whereas  the  Confuls  eledted  the  military 
Tribunes,  and  rais'd  commanded  Men  out  of  the  Veterans  at  their 
own  dilcretion  ;  our  Polemarchs  or  Field  Officers  are  eledled  by  the 
Scrutiny  of  the  Council  of  War :  and  our  Veterans  not  otherwife 
taken  on  than  as  Volunteers,  and  with  the  confent  of  the  Pole- 
marchs ;  which  may  ferve  tor  the  removal  of  certain  fcruples  which 
might  otherwife  be  incident  in  this  place,  tho'  without  encourage- 
ment by  the  Roman  way  of  proceeding,  much  lefs  by  that  which 
is  propos'd.  But  whereas  the  i^ijw^;/ Legions  in  all  amounted  not 
in  one  Army  to  above  30000  Men,  or  little  more,  you  have  here 
foity  thoufand  ;  and  whereas  they  added  Auxiliaries,  it  is  in  this 
regard  that  Marpefia  will  be  a  greater  Revenue  to  you,  than  if  you 
had  the  Indies ;  for  whereas  heretofore  flie  has  yielded  you  nothing 
but  her  native  Thiflles,  in  plowing  out  the  ranknefs  of  her  Ariffo- 
cracy  by  your  Agrarian,  you  will  find  her  an  inexhauflible  Maga- 
zine of  Men,  and  to  her  own  advantage,  who  will  make  afar  better 
account  by  the  Arms,  than  by  the  Pins  of  Poland.  Wherefore  as  a 
Confular  Army  confifled  of  about  an  equal  number  of  Auxiliaries 
added  to  their  Legions  by  their  Latin  or  Italian  Affociates,  you  may 

*  Tribntis. 
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"  add  to  a  Parliamentary  Army  an  equal  number  of  Mai-pefiam  or  Pa- 
"  nopeans,  as  that  Colony  {hall  hereafter  be  able  to  fupply  you :  By 
"  which  means  the  Common-wealth  will  be  able  to  go  forth  to  Battle 
"  with  fourfcore  thoufand  Men.  To  make  Wars  with  fmail  Forces 
"  is  no  Hufbandry,  but  a  wafte,  a  difeafe,  a  lingring  and  painful  con- 
"  fumption  of  Men  and  Money ;  the  Romans  making  theirs  thick,  made 
*'  them  fliort,  and  had  little  regard  to  Money,  as  that  which  they  who 
"  have  Men  enow,  can  command  where  it  is  fitteft  that  it  fliould  be 
«  levy'd.  All  the  antient  Monarchies  by  this  means  got  on  wing,  and 
"  attain'd  to  vail  Riches.  Whereas  your  modern  Princes  being  dear 
«  purchafers  of  fmall  parcels,  have  but  empty  pockets.  But  it  may 
"  be  fome  will  accufe  the  Order  of  raflmefs,  in  that  it  commits  the  fole 
«'  Conduft  of  the  War  to  the  General ;  and  the  Cuftom  of  Fenice  by 
"  her  Proveditori,  or  checks  upon  her  Commanders  in  chief,  may 
"  feem  to  be  of  greater  Prudence :  but  in  this  part  of  our  Government 
"  neither  Venice  nor  any  Nation  that  makes  ule  of  mercenary  Forces 
"  is  for  our  inftmftion.  A  mercenary  Army,  with  a  ftanding  Gene- 
"  ral,  is  like  the  fatal  Sifter  that  fpins;  but  proper  Forces,  with  an 
"  annual  Magiftrate,  are  like  her  that  cuts  the  thread.  Their  Interefts 
"  are  quite  contrary,  and  yet  you  have  a  better  Proveditor  than  the 
*'  Venetian,  another  Strategus  fitting  with  an  Army  ftanding  by  him ; 
**  whereupon  that  which  is  marching,  if  there  were  any  probability 
"  it  fliould,  would  find  as  little  pollibility  that  it  could  recoil,  as  a 
"  foreign  Enemy  to  invade  you.  Thefe  things  confider'd,  a  War  will 
"  appear  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature  to  that  of  all  other  reckonings,  in- 
•'  afmuch  as  of  this  you  muft  never  look  to  have  a  good  account  if 
"  you  be  ftrift  in  impofing  checks.  Let  a  Council  of  Huntfmen 
"  afi"c  mbl'd  beforehand,  tell  you  which  way  the  Stag  fliall  run,  where 
"  you  fliall  caft  about  at  the  fault,  and  how  you  ftiall  ride  to  be  in  at 
"  the  chafe  all  the  day :  but  theib  may  as  well  do  that,  as  a  Council 
*'  of  War  direft  a  General.  The  hours  that  have  painted  wings,  and 
*'  of  different  colours,  are  his  Council :  he  muft  be  like  the  Eye  that 
*'  makes  not  the  Scene,  but  has  it  fo  foon  as  it  changes.  That  in  many 
«'  Counfellors  there  is  ftrength,  is  fpoken  of  Civil  Adminiftrations  : 
*'  as  to  thofe  that  are  military^  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than 
*'  that  in  many  Counfellors  there  is  weaknefs.  Joint  Commiflions  in 
*'  military  affairs,  are  like  hunting  your  Hounds  in  their  Couples.  In 
"  the  Attic  War  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  Kings  of  Lace- 
*'  demojiy  being  thus  coupled,  tug'd  one  againft  another;  and  while 
*'  they  ftiould  have  join'd  againft  the  Perjian,  were  the  caufe  of  the 
"  common  calamity  :  whereupon  that  Common-wealth  took  better 
*'  Council,  and  made  a  Law,  whereby  from  thenceforth  there  went 
"  at  once  but  one  of  her  Kings  to  Battle, 

"  THE  Y\^tm.{\  being  in  rebellion,  and  having  Jlaifi  the  Colofiy  of 
*'  /^^Romans,yoz/r  tribunes  with  CotifidarPoiver  were  created  by  thePeo- 
"  pie  of  Rome,  whereof  one  being  left  for  the  guard  of  the  City,  the  other 
"  three  iverefent  againft  the  Fidenati,  who,  thro  the  divifion  that  happen  d 
**  among  them,  brought  nothing  home  but  Difionour :  wheret/pon  the  Ro- 
*'  mans  created  the  Dilator,  and  hivy  gives  his  Judgment  in  thefe 
*'  words :  *  The  three  Tribunes  with  Confular Power  were  a  leffon  how  ifelefs 
I  _— _-^ 

*  Tres  Tribuni,  poteftate  Confulari,  documcnto  fut-re,  quam  plurium  imperium  bello  inutile 
eflet ;  tendendo  ad  fua  qiiifque  confilia,  cum  alii  aliud  videretur,  aperuerunt  ad  occafionem,  locum 
holU. 

"  in 
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ft  {„  War  is  the  joint  Command  of  feveral  Generals ;  for  each  Jolloivin^ 
"  his  own  Coiinjilsy  while  they  all  differ  d  in  their  opinions ^  gave  by  this 
"  epport  unity  an  advantage  to  the  Enemy.  When  the  Confuls  Qui  n  t  i  us 
"  rtWAcRiPPA  werefent  againjl  the  ^Equi,  Agrippa  for  this  re a- 
"  fan  refusd  to  go  with  his  Colleague,  faying,  *  That  in  the  admini- 
"  fir  at  ion  of  great  ABions  it  was  moft  fafe  that  the  chief  Command 
"  fldould  be  lodgd  in  one  P  erf  on.  And  if  the  Ruin  of  modern  Armies 
*'  were  well  co?ifder'd,  mofl  of  it  would  be  found  to  have  fain  upon  this 
"  point :  it  being  in  this  cafe  far  fafer  to  trufl  to  any  07ie  Man  of  cof}imo7i 
"  PrudeJice,  than  to  any  two  or  more  together  of  the  greateft  Parts.  The 
"  Confuls  indeed  being  equal  in  Power,  while  one  was  prefent  with 
"  the  Senate,  and  the  other  in  the  Field  with  the  Army,  made  a  good 
"  Balance;  and  this  with  us  is  exacftly  follow'd  by  the  Election  of  a 
'•  new  Strategus  upon  the  march  of  the  old  one. 

"THE  feven  and  twentieth  Order,  whereby  the  Elders  in  cafe 
"  of  Invafion  are  oblig'd  to  equal  duty  with  the  Youth,  and  each 
"  upon  their  own  charge,  is  fuitabk  to  Reafon  (for  every  Man  de- 
"  fends  his  own  Eftate)  and  to  our  Copy,  as  in  the  War  with  the 
"  Sajnnites  and  Tufcatis.  -f-  The  Senate  order  da  Vacation  to  be  proclaim' d 
"  a?id  a  Levy  to  be  made  of  all  forts  of  Perfons :  j4nd  not  only  the  Free- 
"  men  and  Youths  were  lifled,  but  Cohorts  of  the  old  Men  were  like-wife 
"  form'd.  This  Nation  of  all  others  is  the  leafl  obnoxious  to  Invafion, 
"  Oceana,  fays  a  French  Politician,  is  a  Beaft  that  cannot  be  devour'd 
'*  but  by  herfelf ;  neverthelefs,  that  Government  isnotperfeft  which 
*'  is  not  provided  at  all  points ;  and  in  this  (ad  Triarios  res  rediit) 
"  the  Elders  being  fuch  as  in  a  martial  State  muft  be  Veterans,  the 
"  Common-wealth  invaded  gathers  ftrength  like  Ant^us  by  her 
"  fall,  while  the  whole  number  of  the  Elders  confifting  of  five  hun- 
*'  dred  thoufand,  and  the  Youth  of  as  many,  being  brought  up  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  Order,  give  twelve  fucceflive  Battles,  each  Battle 
"  confiding  of  eighty  thoufand  Men,  half  Elders  and  half  Youth. 
"  And  the  Common-wealth  whofe  Conftitution  can  be  no  ftranger  to 
"  anyof  thofe  Virtues  which  are  to  beacquir'd  in  human  life,  grows 
"  familiar  with  Death  ereflie  dies.  Jf  the  hand  of  God  be  upon  her 
"  for  her  Tranfgreflions,  ilie  fliall  mourn  for  her  Sins,  and  lie  in  the 
"  duftfor  her  Iniquities,  without  loofing  her  Manhood.  . 

Si  fraSlus  illahatur  orbis, 
Impavidam  ferient  ruinx. 

THE  remaining  part,  being  the  Conftitution  of  the  Provincial 
Orb,  is  partly  Civil,  or  confifting  of  the  Elders  ;  and  partly  Military, 
or  confifting  of  the  Youth.  The  Civil  part  of  the  provincial  Orb  is 
direded  by 

THE  twenty  eighth  ORDER,  whereby  the  Council  of  a  Province   28.  Order, 
being  conftituted  of  twelve  Knights,  divided  by  four  into  three  Regions  Conftitution  of 
(for  their  term  and  revolution  conformable  to  the  Parliament)  is  perpe-  'Jt/fp^^l,,. 
tuated  by  the  annual  eledlion  at  the  Tropic  ot  four  Knights  (being  tri-  dalOrb. 
ennial  Magiftrates)  out  of  the  Region  of  the  Senate  whofe  term  expires ; 
and  of  one  Knight  out  of  the  fame  Region  to  be  Strategus  or  General  of 


*  Saluberrimum  in  adminiftratione  magnarum  rerum,  fummam  imperii  apud  unum  eile. 
f  Senatus  juTlitium  indici,  deleftum  omnis  generis  hominum  haberi  juflit  :  nec  ingenui  modo,  & 
iuniores  Sacramento  adafti  funt,  fed  feniorum  etiam  cohortes  fafts. 

C  c  c  the 
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the  Province,  which  Magiftracy  is  annual.     The  Strategus  or  Magi- 
Ilrate  thus  chofen  fhall  be  as  well  Prefident  of  the  Provincial  Council 
with  power  to  propofe  to  the  fame,  as  General  of  the  Army.     The 
Council  for  the  reft  fliall  eledl  weekly  Provofts,  having  any  two  of  them 
alfo  right  to  propofe  after  the  manner  of  the  Senatorian  Councils  of  Oce- 
ana.    And  whereas  all  Provincial  Councils  are  Members  of  the  Council 
of  State,  they  may  and  ought  to  keep  diligent  correfpondence  with  the 
the  fame,  which  is  to  be  done  after  this  manner:  Any  Opinion  or  Opi- 
nions legitimately  propos'd  and  debated  at  a'Provincial  Council,  being 
thereupon  fign'd  by  the  Strategus,  or  any  two  of  the  Provofts,  may  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  Council  of  State  in  Oceaiia ;  and  the  Council  of  State 
proceeding  upon  the  fame  in  their  natural  courfe  (whether  by  their  own 
Power,  if  it  be  a  matter  within  their  Inftrudlions,   or  by  Authority  of 
the  Senate  thereupon  confulted,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  State  which  is  not 
in  their  Inftrudlions;  or  by  Authority  of  the  Senate  and  command  of  the 
People,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  Law,  as  for  the  Levies  of  Men  or  Money 
upon  common  ufe  and  fafety)  fhall  return  fuch  Anfwers,  Advice,  or 
Orders,  as  in  any  of  the  ways  mention'd  Ihall  be  determin'd  upon  the 
cafe.     The  Provincial  Councils  of  Marpefia  and  Panopea  refpedfively 
fhall  take  fpecial  care  that  the  Agrarian  Laws,  as  alfo  all  other  Laws 
that  be  or  fhall  from  time  to  time  be  enadled  by  the  Parliament  of  Oce- 
ana,  for  either  of  them,  be  duly  put  in  execution  :  they  fhall  manage 
and  receive  the  cuftoms  of  either  Nation  for  the  Shipping  oiOceana^ 
being  the  common  Guard :  they  fliall  have  a  care  that  moderate  and 
fufiicient  pay  upon  the  refpedtive  Province  be  duly  rais'd  for  the  fup- 
port  and  maintenance  of  the  Officers  and  Soldiers,  or  Army  of  the  fame 
m  the  moft  effectual,  conftant  and  convenient  way :  they  fliall  receive 
the  Regalia,  or  public  Revenues  of  thofe  Nations,  out  of  which  every 
Counfellor  fhall  have  for  his  term,  and  to  his  proper  ufe,  the  Sum  of 
500  I.  per  anmun,  and  the  Strategus  500/.  as  Prefident,  befides  his  pay 
as  General,  which  fliall  be  1000  Pounds;  the  remainder  to  go  to  the 
ufe  of  the  Knights  and  Deputies  of  the  refpedfive  Provinces,  to  be  paid, 
if  it  will  reach,  according  to  the  rates  of  Oceana ;  if  not,  by  an  equal 
diftribution,  refpedlively ;  or  the  overplus,  if  there  be  any,  to  bereturn'd 
to  the  Treafury  of  Oceana.     They  fliall  manage  the  Lands  (if  there  be 
any  fuch  held  in  either  of  the  Provinces  by  the  Common-wealth  of  Oce- 
ana, in  Dominion)  and  return  the  Rents  into  the  Exchequer.     If  the 
Common- wealth  conies  to  be  pofTeft  of  richer  Provinces,  the  pay  of  the 
General  or  Strategus,  and  of  the  Councils,  may  be  refpedlively  encreas'd. 
The  People  for  the  reft  fhall  eledt  their  own  Magiftrates,  and  be  go- 
vern'd  by  their  own  Laws,  having  Power  alfo  to  appeal  from  their  na- 
tive or  provincial  Magiftrates,  if  they  pleafe,  to  the  People  oi  Oceana. 
And  whereas  there  may  be  fuch  as  receiving  Injury,  are  not  able  to  pro- 
fecute  their  Appeals  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  eight  Serjeants  at  Law  be- 
ing fworn  by  the  Commifhoners  of  the  Seal,  Ihall  be  fent  by  four  into 
each  Province  once  in  two  years ;  who,  dividing  the  fame  by  Circuits, 
fhall  hear  fuch  caufes ;  and  having  gather'd  and  introduc'd  them,  fliall 
return  to  the  feveral  Appellants,  gratis,  the  Determinations  and  De- 
crees of  the  People  in  their  feveral  cafes. 

THE  term  of  a  Knight  in  a  Provincial  Orb,  as  to  domeftic  Magi- 
ftracies,  fhall  be  efteemed  a  Vacation,  and  no  bar  to  prefent  Eledlion  to 
any  other  Honour,  his  provincial  Magiftracy  being  expir'd. 

THE 
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THE  Riorum  of  a  Provincial  Council,  as  alfo  of  every  other  Coun 
cil  or  Affembly  in  Oceana,  fliall  in  time  of  health  confiftof  two  part's 
in  three  of  the  whole  number  proper  to  that  Council  or  Ailembly  ■ 
and  in  a  time  of  ficknefs,  of  one  part  in  three  :  But  of  the  Senate  there 
can  be  no  Riorum  without  three  of  the  Signory ;  nor  of  a  Council 
without  two  of  the  Provofls. 

THE  Civil  part  of  the  Provincial  Orb  being  declard  by  the  fore- 
going Order:  the  Military  part  of  the  Jamc  is  conftituted  by 

THE  twenty  ninth  ORDER;  whereby  the  Stratiots  of  the  third  29.  Order. 
Effay  having  drawn  the  Gold  Balls  mark'd  with  the  Letter  M,  and  Conflitunon  of 
being  ten  Horfe  and  fifty  Foot  in  a  Tribe,  that  is  to  fay,  five  hundred  trflnh7L. 
Horfc,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Foot  in  all,  the  Tribes  fhall  be  ^IndliOrh.' 
deliver'd  by  the  refpedive  Conductors  to  the  provincial  Strategus  or 
General,  at  fuch  a  time  and  place,  or  Rendevouz,  as  he  fhall  appoint 
by  Order  and  Certificate  of  his  Eledlion :  and  the  Strategus  having  re- 
ceiv'd  the  Horfe  and  Foot  mention'd,  which  are  the  third  ClalTis  of 
his  provincial  Guard  or  Army,  fhall  forthwith  lead  them  away  to 
Marpefia,  where  the  Army  confifls  of  three  Clafies,  each  Claffis  con- 
taining three  thoufand  Men,  whereof  five  hundred  are  Horfe ;  and  re- 
ceiving the  new  Strategus  with  the  third  Clafiis,  the  old  Strategus  with 
the  firft  ClafTis  fhall  be  difmiil  by  the  Provincial  Council,  The  fame 
method  with  the  Stratiots  of  the  letter  P,  is  to  be  obferv'd  for  the  pro- 
vincial Oib  of  Pa>iopea :  and  the  Common-wealth  coming  to  acquire  new 
Provinces,  the  Senate  and  the  People  may  eredt  new  Orbs  in  like  manner, 
confifling  of  greater  or  lefs  nunibcrs,  according  as  is  requir'd  by  the  re- 
fpedlive  occafion.  If  a  Stratiot  has  once  ferv'd  his  term  in  a  Provincial 
Orb,  and  happens  afterwards  to  draw  the  Letter  of  a  Province  at  the 
Eledtion  of  the  fecond  Eflay,  he  may  refufe  his  Lot ;  and  if  he  refufes 
it,  the  Cenfor  of  that  Urn  fhall  caufe  the  Files  balloting  at  the  fame 
to  make  a  halt ,  and  if  the  Stratiot  produces  the  Certificate  of  his 
Strategus  or  General,  that  he  has  lerv'd  his  time  accordingly,  the  Cen- 
for throwing  the  Ball  that  he  drew  into  the  Urn  again,  and  taking 
out  a  Blank,  fliall  difmifs  the  Youth  and  caufe  the  Ballot  to  proceed. 

T  O  perfeB  the  whole  StruBure  of  this  Common-wealth,  fome  Direc- 
tiojis  are  given  to  the  third  Effay,  or  Ar?ny  7narching,   in 

THE  thirtieth  ORDER.     When  thou  gocjl  to  battle  againfl  thy    30.  Order. 
Enemies,  and  feejl  Horfs  a?id  Chariots,  and  a  People  more  than  thou  j 
be  not  afraid  of  them,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  he  that  goes  with  thee  ^eut.  30.  i . 
to  fight  for  thee  agaijijl  thy  Enemies.     And  when  thou  divideji  the 
Spoil,  it  floall  be  as  a  Statute  and  an  Ordinance  to  thee,  that  as  his  ,33^1.30.24. 
part  is  that  goes  down  to  the  battle,  fo  Jhall  his  part  be  that  tarries  by 
the  Stuff:  that  is,  (as  to  the  Common-wealth  of  Oceana)  The  Spoil 
taken  of  the  Enemy  (except  Cloaths,  Arms,  Horfes,  Ammunition  and 
Viduals,  to  be  divided  to  the  Soldiery  by  the  Strategus  and  the  Pole- 
marchs  upon  the  place  according  to  their  difcretion)  fliall  be  deliver'd 
to  four  CommilTaries  of  the  Spoils  eledled  and  fworn  by  the  Council  of 
Warj  which  Commiflaries  fliall  be  allowed  Shipping  by  the  State,  and 
Convoys  according  as  occafion  fliall  require  by  the  Strategus ;  to  the  end 
that  having  a  Bill  of  Lading  fign'd  by  three  or  more  of  the  Polemarchs, 
they  may   fhip  and  biing,  or  caufe  fuch  Spoils  to  be  brought  to  the 

Prize-    • 
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Prl;  ;e  in  Oceana^  where  they  fhall  be  fold ;  and  the  Profit  ari- 

fing  w^  .— "h  Spoils  fliall  be  divided  into  three  parts,  whereof  one  fhall 
go  to  the  Treafury,  another  fhall  be  paid  to  the  Soldiery  of  this  Nation, 
and  a  third  to  the  Auxiliaries  at  their  return  from  their  Service,  pro- 
vided that  the  faid  Auxiliaries  be  equal  in  number  to  the  proper  Forces 
of  this  Nation,  otherwife  their  Share  (liall  be  fo  much  lefs  as  they  them- 
felves  are  fewer  in  number :  the  reft  of  the  two  thirds  to  go  to  the 
Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  proper  Forces.  And  the  Spoils  fo  divided 
to  the  proper  Forces,  fliall  be  fubdivided  into  three  equal  parts,  where- 
of one  fhall  go  to  the  Officers,  and  two  to  the  common  Soldiers :  The 
like  for  the  Auxiliaries.  And  the  Share  allotted  to  the  Officers  fhall 
be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  whereof  one  fliall  go  to  the  Strategus, 
another  to  the  Polemarchs,  a  third  to  the  Colonels,  and  a  fourth  to 
the  Captains,  Cornets,  Enfigns,  and  under  Officers,  receiving  their 
Ihare  of  the  Spoil  as  common  Soldiers :  The  like  for  the  Auxiliaries. 
And  this  upon  pain,  in  the  cafe  of  failure,  of  what  the  People  of 
Oceana  (to  whom  the  Cognizance  of  Peculat  or  Crimes  of  this  nature 
is  properly  appertaining)  ffiall  adjudge  or  decree. 

V  P  ON  thefe  three  la  ft  Orders  the  A-Rcnon  feem  d  to  be  haranguing 
at  the  head  of  his  Army  in  this  manner. 

My  Dear  Lords  and  Excelle?it  Patriots ; 

A  GOVERNMENT  of  this  make  is  a  Common-wealth 
for  Increafe.  Of  thofe  for  Prefervation,  the  Inconveniencies 
*'  and  Frailties  have  been  fliewn  :  Their  Roots  are  narrow,  fuch  as  do 
*'  not  run,  have  no  Fibers,  their  tops  weak  and  dangeroully  expqs'd 
*'  to  the  weather ;  except  you  chance  to  find  one,  as  Venice,  planted 
*'  in  a  Flower-pot ;  and  if  fhe  grows,  flie  grows  top-heavy,  and  falls 
*'  too.  But  you  cannot  plant  an  Oak  in  a  Flower-pot ;  fhe  muft  have 
"  Earth  for  her  Root,  and  Heaven  for  her  Branches. 

Imperium  Oceano,  fafnam  qua  terminet  ajlris. 

*'  RO ME  was  faid  to  be  broken  by  her  own  weight,  but  poeti- 
"  cally :  For  that  weight  by  which  fhe  was  pretended  to  be  ruin'd, 
*'  was  fupported  in  her  Emperors  by  a  far  flighter  Foundation.      And 
"  in  the  common  experience  of  good  Architedture,  there  is  nothing 
*'  more  known,  than  that  Buildings  ftand  the  firmer  and  the  longer 
*'  for  their  own  weight ;  nor  ever  fwerve  thro'   any   other  internal 
*'  caufe,  than  that  their  Materials  are  corruptible :  But  the  People  ne- 
*'  ver  die ;  nor,  as  a  political  Body,  are  fubjedl  to  any  other  Corrup- 
**  tion  than  that  which  derives  from  their  Government.     Unlefs  a 
*'  Man  will  deny  the  Chain  of  Caufes,  in  which  he  denies  God,  he 
"  muft  alfo  acknowledge  the  Chain  of  EfFedls ;  wherefore  there  can  be 
"  no  effedl  in  Nature,  that  is  not  from  the  firft  Caufe,  and  thofe  fuc- 
"  ceffive  Links  of  the  Chain,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been. 
*'  Now  except  a  Man  can  fliew  the  contrary  in  a  Common-wealth  ;  if 
*'  there  be  no  caufe  of  Corruption  in  the  firft  make  of  it,  there  can 
"  never  be  any  fuch  Effedl.     Let  no  Man's  Superftition  impofe  Pro- 
**  fanenefs  upon  this  Afl"ertion  ;  for  as  Man  is  finful,  but  yet  the  Uni- 
"  verfe  is  perfect,  fo  may  the  Citizen  be   finful,  and  yet  the  Com- 
"  mon-wealth  be  perfed:.    And  as  Man,  feeing  the  World  is  perfeit, 
•'  can  never  commit  any  fuch  Sin  as  fhall  render  it  imperfedl,  or  bring 
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■  it  to  a  natural  diffolution ;  fo  the  Citizen,  where  the  Common- 

■  wealth  is  perfedt,  can  never  commit  any  fuch  Crime  as  will  render 
it  imperfedt,  or  bring  it  to  a  natural  diflblution.  To  come  to  ex 
perience;  Venice^  notwithftanding  we  have  found  fome  flaws  in 
it,  it  is  the  only  Common- wealth  in  the  Make  whereof  no  man  can 
find  a  caufe  of  diflblution  ;  for  which  reafon  we  behold  her  (tho* 
flie  confifts  of  men  that  are  not  without  fin)  at  this  day  with  one 
thoufand  Years  upon  her  back,  yet  for  any  internal  caufe,  as  young 
as  frefh,  and  free  from  decay,  or  any  appearance  of  it,  as  fhe  was 
born  :  but  whatever  in  nature  is  not  fenfible  of  decay  by  the  courfe 
of  a  thoufand  Years,  is  capable  of  the  whole  Age  of  Nature  ;  by 
which  Calculation,  for  any  check  that  I  am  able  to  give  my  felf,  a 
Common-wealth,  rightly  order'd,  may,  for  any  internal  caufes,  be 
as  immortal  or  long-liv'd  as  the  World.  But  if  this  be  true,  thofe 
Common-wealths  that  are  naturally  fall'n,  mufl;  have  deriv'd  their 
Ruin  from  the  rife  of  them.  IJrael  and  jithens  dy'd  not  natural  but 
violent  deaths ;  in  which  manner  the  World  it  felf  is  to  die.  We 
are  fpeaking  of  thofe  caufes  of  Diflblution  which  are  nr.tural  to 
Government;  and  they  are  but  two,  either  Contradidlion  or  In- 
equality: If  a  Common-wealth  be  a  Contradiftion,  flie  mufl:  needs 
deftroy  her  felf ;  andifflie  be  inequal,  it  tends  to  flrife,  and  flrife 
to  ruin.  By  the  former  of  thefe  fell  Lacedemon,  by  the  latter  Rome. 
Lacedcmonhcwxg  made  altogether  for  War,  and  yet  not  for  Increaie 
her  natural  Progrefs  became  her  natural  Diflblution,  and  the  build- 
ing of  her  own  viftorious  Hand  too  heavy  for  her  Foundation  •  fo 
that  fhe  fell  indeed  by  her  own  weight.  But  Rome  perifli'd  thro' 
her  native  Inequality,  which  how  it  inveterated  the  Bofoms  of  the 
Senate  and  the  People  each  againft  other,  and  even  to  death,  has  been 
fhewn  at  large. 

"LOOK  well  to  it,  my  Lords,  for  if  there  be  a  contradidlion  or 
inequality  in  your  Common-wealth,  it  mufl  fall ;  but  if  it  has  neither 
of  thefe,  it  has  no  principle  of  Mortality.     Do  not  think  me  impu- 
dent ;  if  this  be  truth,  I  fhould  commit  a  grofs  indifcretion  in  con- 
cealing it.     Sure  I  am  that  Mach  lAVEL   is  for  the  immortality  of 
a   Common-wealth  upon  far  weaker  Principles.     If  a  Common-  oifc  b 
wealth,  fays  he,  were  Jo  happy  as  to  be  provided  often  with  men,  that,  zz-h.^.c-zg, 
when  jhe  is  Jwerving  from  her  Principles,  Jhould  reduce  her  to  her 
Inflitiition,  flje  would  be  itnmortal.     But  a  Common-wealth,  as  we 
have  demonflrated,  fwerves  not  from  her  Principles,  but  by  and 
thro'  her  Inftitution  ;  if  fhe  brought  no  Biafs  into  the  world  with 
her,  her  courfe  for  any  internal  caufe  mufl  be  flreight  forward 
as  we   fee  in  that  of  Venice.     She  cannot  turn  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  but  by  fome  rub,  which  is  not  an  internal  but  exter- 
nal caufe ;  againfl   fuch  flie  can  be  no  way  fortify 'd,  but   thro' 
her  Situation,  as  is  Venice;  or  thro'  her  Militia,  as  was  Rome  :  by 
which  examples  a  Common-wealth  may   be  fecure  of  thofe  alfo. 
Think  me  not  vain,  for  I  cannot  conceal  my  opinion  here ;  a  Com- 
mon-wealth that  is  rightly  inftituted  can  never  fwerve,   nor  one  that 
is  not  rightly  inftituted  be  fecur'dfrom  fwerving  by  reduftion  to  her 
firft  Principles :  Wherefore  it  is  no  lefs  apparent  in  this  place,  that 
Maciiiavel  underftood  not  a  Common-wealth  as  to  the  whole 
piece,  than  where  having  told  you.   That  a  Iribihie,  or  any  other  Ci-  j^i^^  b.  i.  c. 
tizen  of  Rome,  might  propofe  a  Law  to  the  People,  and  debate  it  with  i8. 
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«  them ;  he  adds,  this  Order  was  good,  while  the  People  were  good  -,  but 
"  when  the  People  became  evil,  it  became  moft  pernicious.  As  if  this  Or- 
«'  der  (thro'  which,  with  the  Uke,  the  People  moft  apparently  became 
*'  evil)  could  ever  have  been  good;  or  that  the  People,  or  the  Common- 
*'  wealth  could  ever  have  become  good,  by  being  reduc'd  to  fuch  Princi- 
»'  pies  as  were  the  Original  of  their  Evil.  The  difeafe  of  Rome  was, 
*<  as  has  been  fliewn,  from  the  native  inequality  of  her  Balance,  and  no 
*'  otherwife  from  the  Empire  of  the  World,  than  as,  this  falling  into 
*'  one  Scale,  that  of  the  Nobility  (an  evil  in  fuch  a  Fabric  inevitable, 
*'  kick'd  out  the  People.  Wherefore  a  Man  that  could  have  made  her 
*«  to  throw  away  the  Empire  of  the  World,  might  in  that  have  re- 
*'  duc'd  her  to  her  Principles;  and  yet  have  been  fofar  from  rendering 
*'  her  immortal,  that  going  no  further,  he  fliould  never  have  cur'd 
**  her.  But  your  Common-wealth  is  founded  upon  an  equal  Agrari- 
*'  an;  and  \i  the  Earth  be  given  to  the  Sons  oj  men.,  this  Balance  is  the 
"  Balance  of  Juftice,  fuch  a  one  as  in  having  due  regard  to  the  difFe- 
*'  rent  Induftry  of  different  men,  ytifaithjully  judges  the  Poor.  And 
Prov.  29.  14.  "  the  King  that  Jaithjully judges  the  Poor,  his  'Throne  JJ^all  be  eftablipSd 
"  for  ever ;  much  more  the  Common- wealth,  feeing  that  equality 
*«  which  is  the  neceflary  diffolution  of  Monarchy,  is  the  Generation, 
*'  the  very  Life  and  Soul  of  a  Common-wealth.  And  now,  if  ever, 
*'  I  may  be  excufable,  feeing  my  affertion,  that  tlie  Throne  of  a  Com- 
*'  mon-wealth  may  be  eftablifli'd  for  ever,  is  confonant  to  the  holy 
"  Scriptures. 

"THE  Balance  of  a  Common-wealth  that  is  equal,  is  of  fuch  a 
"  nature,  that  whatever  falls  into  her  Empire,  muft  fall  equally;  and 
**  if  the  whole  Earth  falls  into  your  Scales,  it  muft  fall  equally ;  and 
*'  fo  you  may  be  a  greater  People,  and  yet  not  fwerve  from  your  Prin- 
"  ciples  one  hair.  Nay,  you  will  be  fo  far  from  that,  that  you  muft 
*'  bring  the  world  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  your  Balance,  even  to  the  Balance 
*'  ofjuflice.  But  hearken,  my  Lords ;  are  we  on  Earth?  do  we  fee 
"  the  Sun?  or  are  wevifiting  thofe  fhady  places  which  are  feign'd  by 
«  the  Poets? 

Continuo  audita  voces,  vagitus  &  ingens. 

"  Thefe  Gothic  Empires  that  are  yet  in  the  world,  were  at  the  firft, 
*'  tho'  they  had  legs  of  their  own,  but  a  heavy  and  unweildy  burden ; 
*'  but  their  Foundations  being  now  broken,  the  Iron  of  them  enters 
"  even  into  the  Souls  of  the  Oppreft;  and  hear  the  voice  of  their  Com- 
"  forters :  My  Father  hath  chajiis'd  you  with  Whips,  but  I  will  cha/ii/e 
*'  you  with  Scorpions.  Hearken,  I  fay;  if  thy  Brother  cries  to  thee  in 
"  affliction,  wilt  thou  not  hear  him  ?  This  is  a  Common- wealth  of  the 
Fabric,  that  has  an  open  ear  and  a  public  concern ;  flie  is  not  made 
for  her  felf  only,  but  given  as  a  Magiftrate  of  God  to  Mankind,  for 
the  vindication  of  common  Right,  and  the  Law  of  Nature.  Where- 
fore fays  Cicero  of  the  like,  that  of  the  Romans,  *  We  have  ra- 
ther undertaken  the  Patronage,  than  the  Empire  of  the  World.  If  you, 
not  regarding  this  Example,  like  fome  other  Nations  that  are  upon 
the  point  to  fmart  for  it,  lliall,  having  attain'dto  your  own  Liberty, 
=  hear  the  Sword  of  your  common  Magiftracy  in  vain,  fit  ftill,  and 

•  Nos  magis  Patronatum  orbis  terrarum  fufcepimus,  qium  Imperium. 
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"  fold  your  Arms,  or,  which  is  worfe,  let  out  the  Blood  of  yoar  Pco- 
•'  pie  to  Tyrants,  to  be  fhed  in  the  defence  of  their  Yokes  like  Water 
"  and  fo  not  only  tiir?!  the  Grace  of  God  into  wantonnefs^  but  his  "^ujlice 
"  htto  Wormwood:  I  fay  if  you  do  thus,  you  are  not  now  making  a  Com- 
*'  mon-wealth,  but  heaping  coals  oj fire  upon  your  own  heads.  A  Com- 
"  mon-wealth  of  this  make  is  a  Minifler  of  God  upon  Earth,  to  the  end 
"  that  the  World  may  be  govern  d  with  Right eoiijnefs.  For  which  caufe 
"  (that  I  may  come  at  length  to  our  prefent  bufinefs)  the  Orders  lafl 
"  rehears'd  are  buds  of  Empire,  fuch  as  with  the  bleffing  of  God  may 
"  fpread  the  Arms  of  your  Common- wealth,  like  a  \io\y  AJylum^  to  the 
"  diftrefs'd  World,  and  give  the  Earth  her  Sabbath  of  years,  or  reft 
"  from  her  Labours,  under  the  {hadow  of  your  Wings.  It  is  upon  this 
"  point  where  the  Writings  of  Machiavel,  having  for  the  reft  ex- 
"  cel'd  all  other  Authors,  come  as  far  to  excel  themfelves. 

"  COMMON-WEALTHS,  fays  he,  have  had  three  ways  of  m^.Kz.C.^. 
"  propagating  themfelves,  one  after  the  manner  of  Monarchies,  by  im- 
"  pofing  the  Yoke,  which  was  the  way  of  Athens,  and  towards  the  latter 
"  times  oj  Lacedemon ;  another  by  equal  Leagues,  which  is  the  way  of 
"  Switzerland  ;  (I  fliall  add  of  Holland,  tho'  fmce  his  time)  a  third  by 
"  inequal  Leagues,  which,  to  the  pame  oJ  the  World,  was  jiever  prac- 
"  tisd,  nay  nor  fo  much  as  feen  or  ininded,  by  any  other  Cominon- 
*'  wealth  but  that  only  o/~Rome.  They  will  each  of  them,  either  for 
**  caution  or  imitation,  be  worthy  to  be  well  weigh'd,  which  is  the 
"  proper  work  of  this  place.  Athens  and  Lacedemon  have  been  the 
"  occafion  of  great  fcandal  to  the  world,  in  two,  or  at  leaft  one 
"  of  two  regards :  the  firft  their  Emulation,  which  involv'd  Greece 
*'  in  perpetual  Wars ;  the  fecond  their  way  of  Propagation,  which  by 
"  impofing  Yokes  upon  others,  was  plainly  contradidlory  to  their  own 
"  Principles. 

"FOR  the  firft  :  Governments,  be  they  of  what  kind  foever,  if 
*'  they  be  planted  too  clofe,  are  like  Trees,  that  impatient  in  their 
"  growth  to  have  it  hinder'd,  eat  out  one  another.  It  was  not  un- 
"  known  to  thefe  in  fpeculation,  or,  if  you  read  the  ftory  of  Aoe- 
"  siLAUs,  in  aftion,  that  either  of  them  with  thirty  thoufand  men 
"  might  have  mafter'd  the  Eaft ;  and  certainly,  if  the  one  had  not 
"  ftood  in  the  others  light,  Alexander  had  come  too  late  to  that 
"  end,  which  was  the  means  (and  would  be  if  they  were  to  live 
"  again)  of  ruin,  at  leaft  to  one  of  them :  wherefore  with  any  man. 
"  that  underftands  the  nature  of  Government  this  is  excufable.  So  it 
"  was  between  Oceana  and  Marpefia;  fo  it  is  between  France  and 
"  Spain,  tho'  lefs  excufable ;  and  fo  it  ever  will  be  in  the  like  cafes. 
"  But  to  come  to  the  fecond  occafion  of  Scandal  by  them  given,  which 
"  was  in  the  way  of  their  propagation,  it  is  not  excufable :  for  they 
"  brought  their  Confederates  under  bondage ;  by  which  means  Athens 
"  gave  occafion  of  the  Peloponnefian  War,  the  wound  of  which  ftie 
*'  dy'd  ftinking,  when  Lacedemon,  taking  the  fame  Infedlion  from 
"  her  Carcafe,  foon  follow'd. 

"  WHEREFORE,  my  Lords,  let  thefe  be  warnings  to  you, 
*'  not  to  make  that  Liberty  which  God  has  given  you  a  fnare  to 
"  others,  in  praftifing  this  kind  of  enlargement  of  your  felves. 

"THE  fecond  way  of  Propagation  or  Enlargement  us'd  by  Com- 
"  mon- wealths,  is  that  of  Switzerland  and  Holla?id,  equal  Leagues: 
"  This,  the'  it  be  not  otherwife  mifchievous,  is  ufelefs  to  the  World, 
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«  and  dangerous  to  themfelves :  ufelefs  to  the  World ;  for  as  the  for- 
"  mer  Governments  were  Storks,  thefe  are  Blocks,  have  no  fenfe  of 
«*  Honour,  or  concern  in  the  Sufferings  of  others.  But  as  the  JEtolianSy 
"  a  State  of  the  like  Fabric,  were  reproach'd  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
"  don,  to  proftitute  themfelves,  by  letting  out  their  Arms  to  the  Lufts 
"  of  others,  while  they  leave  their  own  Liberty  barren,  and  without 
*'  legitimate  ifTue ;  fo  I  do  not  defame  thefe  People :  the  Sii'ltzer  for 
*'  Valour  has  no  Superior,  the  Hollander  for  Induftry  no  equal ;  but 
"  themfelves  in  the  mean  time  fhall  fo  much  the  lefs  exxufe  their  Go- 
*'  vernments,  feeing  that  to  the  Switz  it  is  well  enough  known  that  the 
"  Enfigns  of  his  Common-wealth  have  no  other  Motto  than  in  te  con- 
*'  "verte  manus :  and  that  of  the  Hollander,  tho'  he  fweats  more  Gold 
*'  than  the  Spaniard  digs,  lets  him  languifh  in  debt ;  for  fhe  her  felf 
*<  lives  upon  charity.  Thefe  are  dangerous  \o  themfelves,  precarious 
*'  Governments,  fuch  as  do  not  command,  but  beg  their  Bread  from 
«  Province  to  Province,  in  Coats  that  being  patch'd  up  of  all  colours 
««  are  in  effedl  of  none.  That  their  Cantons  and  Provinces  are  fo 
*'  many  Arrows,  is  good ;  but  they  are  fo  many  Bows  too,  which  is 
"  naught. 

"  L I K  E  to  thefe  was  the  Common-wealth  of  the  antient  Tufcans, 
"  hung  together  like  Bobbins,  without  a  hand  to  weave  with  them ; 
*'  therefore  eafily  overcome  by  the  Romans,  tho'  at  that  time,  for  num- 
('  ber,  a  far  lefs  confiderable  People.  If  your  Liberty  be  not  a  Root 
*'  that  grows,  it  will  be  a  Bi;.nch  that  withers ;  which  confideration 
*'  brings  me  to  the  Paragon,  the  Common-wealth  of  Rome. 

"THE  ways  and  means  whereby  the  Romans  acquir'd  the  Patro- 
*'  nage,  and  in  that  the  Empire  of  the  World,  were  different,  ac- 
**  cording  to  the  different  condition  of  their  Comhion- wealth  in  her 
*'  rife,  and  in  her  growth  :  in  her  rife  fhe  proceeded  rather  by  Colonies; 
"  in  her  growth  by  unequal  Leagues.  Colonies  without  the  bounds  of 
*'  Italy  (he  planted  none  (fuch  difperfion  of  the  Roman  Citizen  as  to 
"  plant  him  in  foreign  parts,  till  the  contrary  Interefl  of  the  Emperors 
*'  brought  in  that  Pradtice,  was  unlawful)  nor  did  fhe  ever  demolifh 
*'  any  City  within  that  compafs,  or  devefl  it  of  Liberty ;  but  where- 
"  as  the  mofh  of  them  were  Common-wealths,  flir'd  up  by  emula- 
"  tion  of  her  great  felicity  to  war  againft  her,  if  fhe  overcame  any, 
"  fhe  confifcated  fome  part  of  their  Lands  that  were  the  greatefl 
*'  Incendiaries,  or  caufes  of  the  Trouble,  upon  which  flae  planted 
*'  Colonies  of  her  own  People,  preferving  the  reft  of  their  Lands  and 
*'  Liberties  for  the  Natives  or  Inhabitants.  By  this  way  of  proceed- 
*'  ing,  that  I  may  be  as  brief  as  poflible,  fhe  did  many  and  great 
*'  things.  For  in  confirming  of  Liberty,  flie  propagated  her  Empire  ; 
*'  in  holding  the  Inhabitants  from  Rebellion,  flie  put  a  curb  upon  the 
*'  incurfion  of  Enemies;  in  exonerating  her  felf  of  the  poorer  fort,  fhe 
"  multiply'd  her  Citizens ;  in  rewarding  her  Veterans,  fhe  render'd 
*'  the  refl  lefs  feditious ;  and  in  acquiring  to  her  felf  the  reverence  of 
"  a  common  Parent,  fhe  from  time  to  time  became  the  Mother  of 
"  new-born  Cities. 

"IN  her  farther  growth  the  way  of  her  Propagation  went  more 
"  upon  Leagues,  which  for  the  firfl  divifion  were  of  two  kinds,  So- 
"  cial  and  Provincial. 

"  AGAIN,  Social  Leagues,  or  Leagues  of  Society,  were  of  two 
"  kinds, 

"THE 
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"THE  firft  call'd  Latinity  or  Latin,  the  fecond  Italian  Rig-ht. 

"THE  League  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  or  Latin 
"  Right,  approach'd  neareft  io  Jus  ^liritiian,  or  the  Right  ofana- 
"  tive  Roman.  The  Man  or  the  City  that  was  honour'd  with  this 
"  Right,  was  Civitate  donatus  aim /uffragio,  adopted  a  Citizen  of  Rotne 
"  with  the  Right  of  giving  Suffrage  with  the  People  in  fome  cafes,  as 
"  thofe  of  Confirmation  of  Law,  or  Determination  in  Judicature,  if 
"  both  the  Confuls  were  agreed,  not  otherwife;  wherefore  that  com- 
"  ing  to  Httle,  the  greatefl  and  mofl  pecuHar  part  of  this  Priviledge 
"  was,  that  who  had  born  Magiflracy  (at  leafl  that  of  Mdil  or  ^ce- 
"  Jlor)  in  any  Latin  City,  was  by  confequence  of  the  fame,  a  Citizen 
"  of  Rome  at  all  points. 

"ITALIAN  Right  was  alfo  a  donation  of  the  City,  but  with- 
*'  out  Suffrage :  they  who  were  in  either  of  thefe  Leagues,  were  go- 
"  vern'd  by  their  own  Laws  and  Magiflrates,  having  all  the  Rights,  as 
"  to  Liberty,  of  Citizens  of  Rot?2e,  yielding  and  paying  to  the  Com- 
"  mon-wealth  as  head  of  the  League,  and  having  in  the  condud:  of  all 
"  Affairs  appertaining  to  the  common  Caufe,  fuch  aid  of  Men  and 
"  Money  as  was  particularly  agreed  to  upon  the  merit  of  the  Caufe,  and 
"  fpecify'd  in  their  refpedive  Leagues,  whence  fuch  Leagues  came  to 
"  be  call'd  equal  or  inequal  accordingly. 

"  PROVINCIAL  Leagues  were  of  different  extention,  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  Merit  and  Capacity  of  a  conquer'd  People;  but  they  were 
"  all  of  one  kind :  for  every  Province  was  govern'd  by  Roman  Ma- 
"  giflrates,  as  a  Praetor  or  a  Pro-conful,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
"  Province,  for  the  Civil  Adminiflration  and  Condudl  of  the  Provin- 
"  cial  Army:  and  a  Qusflor  for  the  gathering  of  the  public  Revenue, 
"  from  which  Magiflrates  a  Province  niight  appeal  to  Rome. 

"FOR  the  better  underftanding  of  thefe  Particulars,  I  fliall  exem- 
"  plify  in  as  many  of  them  as  is  needful :  and  firft  in  Macedon. 

"THE  Macedonia?is  were  thrice  conquer'd  by  the  Roinans.,  firfl 
"  under  the  Conduct  of  Titus  Quintus  Flaminius;  fecond- 
"  ly,  under  that  of  Lucius  tEmilius  Paul  us;  and,  thirdly, 
"  under  that  of  Quintus  CjEcilius  Metellus,  thence  call'd 
"     Macedon  icus. 

"FOR  the  firfl  time  Pii  ilip  of  Macedon,  who  (poflefl  oi  Acro- 
"  corinthiis')  boafled  no  lefs  than  was  true,  that  he  had  Greece  in  fet- 
"  ters,  being  overcome  by  Flam  i  n  i  us,  had  his  Kingdom  reflor'd  to 
"  him,  upon  condition  that  he  fliould  immediately  fet  all  the  Cities 
"  which  he  held  in  Greece  and  in  Afia  at  liberty ;  and  that  he  fhould 
"  not  make  war  ©ut  oi  Macedon,  but  by  leave  of  the  Senate  of  Rome-, 
"  which  Philip  (having  no  other  way  to  fave  any  thing)  agreed 
"  fhould  be  done  accordingly, 

"THE  Grecians  being  at  this  time  afTembl'd  at  the  Ijlhmian  Games, 
"  where  the  Concourfe  was  mighty  great,  a  Crier,  appointed  to  the 
"  office  by  Flaminius,  was  heard  among  them  proclaiming  all 
«  Greece  to  be  free;  to  which  the  People,  being  amaz'd  at  fo  hopelefs  a 
*•  thing,  gave  little  credit,  till  they  receiv'd  fuch  teflimony  of  the 
"  truth  as  put  it  pafl  all  doubt :  whereupon  they  fell  immediately  on 
"  running  to  the  Pro-conful  v/ith  Flowers  and  Garlands,  and  fuch  vio- 
"  lent  expreflions  of  their  Admiration  and  Joy,  as,  if  Flaminius, 
"  a  young  man,  about  thirty  three,  had  not  alfo  been  very  ftrong,  he 
"  mufl  have  dy'd  of  no  other  death  than  their  kindnefs,  while  every 
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"  one  ftriving  to  touch  his  hand,  they  bore  him  up  and  down  the  field 
"  with  an  unruly  throng,  full  of  fuch  Ejaculations  as  thefe:  How! 
"  Is  there  a  People  in  the  world,  that  at  their  own  charge,  at  their  own 
"  peril,  will  fight  for  the  Liberty  of  another?  Did  they  live  at  the 
"  next  door  to  this  fire  ?  Or  what  kind  of  men  are  thefe,  whofe  bufi- 
"  nefs  it  is  to  pafs  the  Seas,  that  the  World  may  be  govern'd  with 
"  Righteoufnefs  ?  The  Cities  of  Greece  and  of  jifia  {hake  ofFtheir  Iron 
"  Fetters  at  the  voice  of  a  Cryer !  Was  it  madnefs  to  imagine  fuch  a 
"  thing,  and  is  it  done  ?  O  Virtue !  O  Felicity  !  O  Fame ! 

"IN  this  Example  your  Lordfliips  have  a  donation  of  Liberty,  or 
"  of  Italian  Right  to  a  People,  by  reftitution  to  what  they  had  for- 
"  merly  enjoy 'd ;  and  fome  particular  Men,  Families,  or  Cities,  accord- 
"  ing  to  their  merit  of  the  Romans^  if  not  upon  this,  yet  upon  the  like 
^«  occafions,  were  gratify'd  with  Latinity, 

"BUT  Ph  ilip's  fliare  by  this  jneans  did  not  pleafe  him,  where- 
*'  fore  the  League  was  broken  by  his  Son  Perseus;  and  the  Mace- 
"  doniam  thereupon  for  the  fecond  time  conquer'd  by  ^milius 
"  Paul  us,  their  King  taken,  and  they  fome  time  after  the  Viftory 
"  fummon'd  to  the  Tribunal  of  the  General;  where  remembring  how 
"  little  hope  they  ought  to  have  of  Pardon,  they  expeded  fome  dread- 
"  ful  Sentence;  When  ^Emilius  in  the  firft  place declar'd  the  Ma- 
"  cedo?iians  to  be  free,  in  the  full  pofieflion  of  their  Lands,  Goods,  and 
"  Laws,  with  Right  to  eleft  annual  Magiftrates,  yielding  and  paying 
*'  to  the  People  of  Rome  one  half  of  the  Tribute  which  they  were 
"  accuftom'd  to  pay  to  their  own  Kings.  This  done  he  went  on, 
"  making  fo  skilful  a  divifion  of  the  Country  in  order  to  the  metho- 
*'  dizing  of  the  People,  and  cafting  them  into  a  form  of  popular  Go- 
"  vernment,  that  the  Macedonians,  being  firft  furpriz'd  with  the  Vir- 
"  tue  of  the  Romans,  began  now  to  alter  the  fcene  of  their  Admirati- 
"  on,  that  a  Stranger  fhould  do  luch  things  for  them  in  their  own 
"  Country,  and  with  luch  facility,  as  they  had  never  fo  much  as  once 
*'  imagin'd  to  be  poflible.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  ^Emihus,  as  if  not 
"  dictating  to  conquer'd  Enemies,  but  to  fome  well  deferving  Friends, 
"  gave  them  in  the  laft  place  Laws  fo  fuitable,  and  contrived  with  fuch 
"  care  and  prudence,  that  long  ufe  and  experience  (the  only  Corredlrefs 
"  of  Works  of  this  nature)  could  never  find  a  fault  in  them. 

"IN  this  Example  you  have  a  Donation  of  Liberty,  or  of  ItaHan 
"  Right,  to  a  People  that  had  not  tafted  of  it  before,  but  were  nov/ 
"  taught  how  to  ufe  it. 

"  M  Y  L  O  R  D  S,  The  Royalifts  (hould  compare  what  we  are  do- 
"  ing,  and  we  what  hitherto  we  have  done  for  them,  with  this  example. 
*'  It  is  a  Ihame  that  while  we  are  boafting  up  our  felves  above  all  o- 
"  thers,  we  fhould  yet  be  fo  far  from  imitating  fuch  examples  as  thefe, 
"  that  we  do  not  fo  much  as  underftand  that  if  Government  be  the  Pa- 
*'  rent  of  Manners,  where  there  are  no  Heroic  Virtues,  there  is  no  He- 
"  roic  Government. 

"BUT  the  Macedojiians  rebelling,  at  the  name  of  afalfe  Ph  imp, 
"  the  third  time  againft  the  Romans,  were  by  them  judg'd  incapable 
*'  of  Liberty,  and  reduc'd  by  METELLUstoa  Province. 

"NOW  whereas  it  remains,  that  I  explain  the  nature  of  a  Province, 
"  I  fhall  rather  choofe  that  oi  Sicily,  becaufe  having  been  the  firft  which 
**  the  i2w;7<7m  made,  the  defcriptionsofthe  reft  relate  to  it. 

"  WE 
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"  WE  have fo  receinSd  the  Sicilian  Cities  info  Amity ^  Ikys  Cicero 
that  they  enjoy  their  aiitient  Laws  j  and  upon  no  otJjcr  condition  than 
of  the  fame  obedience  to  the  People  of  Rome,  which  they  formerh 
yielded  to  their  own  Princes  or  Superiors.  So  the  Sicilians^  whereas 
they  had  been  parcel'd  out  to  divers  Princes,  and  into  divers  States 
(the  caufe  of  perpetual  Wars,  whereby,  liewing  one  another  down 
they  became  Sacrifices  to  the  Ambition  of  their  Neighbours,  or  of 
fome  Invader)  were  now  receiv'd  at  the  old  rate  into  a  new  Protec- 
tion which  could  hold  them,  and  in  which  no  Enemy  durft  touch 
them ;  nor  was  it  poflible,  as  the  cafe  then  flood,  for  the  Sicilians 
to  receive,  or  for  the  Romans  to  give  more. 

"  A  ROMAN  Province  is  defin'd  by  Sigonius,  a  Region  hav- 
ing Provincial  Right.  Provincial  Right  in  general  was  to  be  o-o- 
vern'd  by  a  Roman  Prator,  or  Confil,  in  matters  at  leaft  of  State, 
and  of  the  Militia :  And  by  a  ^icefior,  whofe  Office  it  was  to  re- 
ceive the  Public  Revenue.  Provincial  Right  in  particular  was  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  different  Leagues  or  Agreements  between 
the  Common-wealth,  and  the  People  reduc'd  into  a  Province.  Si- 
ciili  hoc  jure  funt  ^  ut  quod  civis  cum  cive  agat,  donii  ccrtet  Jiiis  Icgi- 
bus ;  quod  Siculus  cum  Siculo  non  cjujdem  Civitatis,  ut  de  eo  Prcetor 
yudices,  ex  P.  Rupilii  Decrcto,  Jortiatur.  ^lod  privatus  a  Populo 
petit,  aut  populus  a  privato,  Senatus  ex  aliqua  Civitate,  qui  judicef^ 
datur,  cui  alter 7ice  Civitates  rejeBce  junt.  ^wd  civis  Romanus  a  Si- 
culo petit,  Siculus  "Judex  datur ;  quod  Siculus  a  cive  Romano,  civis 
Romanus  datur.  Cceterarum  rerumJelcBi  fudices  ex  civium  Roma- 
norum  conventu  proponi  folent.  Inter  aratores  &  decumanos  legefru- 
menta7~ia,  quatn  Hieronicam  appellant,  judicia  fiunt.  Becaufe  the 
refl  would  oblige  me  to  a  difcourfe  too  large  for  this  place,  it  fliall 
fuffice  that  I  have  fhew'd  you  how  it  was  in  Sicily. 
"  MY  LORDS,  Upon  the  Fabric  of  your  Provincial  Orb  I  fhall 
not  hold  you;  becaufe  it  is  fufiiciently  defcrib'd  in  the  Order,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  you  think  it  inferior  to  the  way  of  a  Prcetor  and 
a  ^cejlor.  But  whereas  the  Provincial  way  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth was  that  whereby  it  held  the  Empire  of  the  World,  and  your 
Orbs  are  intended  to  be  capable  at  leaft  of  the  like  ufe ;  there  may 
arife  many  Controverfies  :  As  whether  fuch  a  courfe  be  lawful ;  whe- 
ther it  be  feizible ;  and,  feeing  that  the  Romans  were  ruin'd  upon 
that  point,  whether  it  would  not  be  to  the  deflrudlion  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth. 

"  F  O  R  the  firfl,  If  the  Empire  of  a  Common-wealth  be  an  occa- 
fion  to  afk  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  Common-wealth  to  alpire  to 
the  Empire  of  the  World,  it  is  to  afk  whether  it  be  lawful  for  it  to 
do  its  duty,  or  to  put  the  World  into  a  better  condition  than  it  was 
before. 

"  A  N  D  to  afk  whether  this  be  feizible,  is  to  aflc  why  the  Oceaner 
being  under  the  like  adminiflration  of  Government,  may  not  do  as 
much  with  two  hundred  men  as  the  Roman  did  with  one  hundred; 
for  comparing  their  Common-wealths  in  their  rife,  the  difference  is 
yet  greater.  Now  that  Rome  (feris  Avar  it  i  a  Luxuriaque)  thro'  the  na- 
tural thirfl  of  her  conftitution,  came  at  length  with  the  fulncfs  of  her 
Provinces  to  burfl  her  felf,  this  is  no  otherwifc  to  be  underftood,  than 
as  when  a  man  that  from  his  own  evil  Conftitution  had  contra  died 
the  Dropfy,  dies  with  drinking :  It  being  apparent  that  in  cafe  her 
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"  Agrarian  had  held,  (he  could  never  have  been  thus  ruin'd ;  and  I 
"  have  already  demonftrated  that  your  Agrarian  being  once  pois'd, 
"  can  never  break  or  fw^erve. 

"  WHEREFORE  to  draw  towards  fome  conclufion  of  this 
"  Difcourfe,  let  me  inculcate  the  ufe,  by  felefting  a  few  Confiderations 
"  out  of  many.  The  regard  had  in  this  place  to  the  Empire  of  the 
"  World  appertains  to  a  well-order'd  Common-wealth,  more  efpe- 
*'  cially  for  two  reafons. 

"    I,  THE  facility  of  this  great  Enterprize,  by  a  Government  of 
"  the  Model  propos'd. 

"  2.  THE  danger  that  you  would  mn  in  the  omiflion  of  fuch  a 
"  Government. 

"THE  facility  of  this  Enterprize,  upon  the  grounds  already  laid, 
"  muft  needs  be  great,  lorafmuch  as  the  Empire  of  the  World  has 
"  been,  both  in  Reafon  and  Experience,  the  neceffary  confequence  of 
"  a  Common-wealth  of  this  nature  only :  for  tho'  it  has  been  given  to 
*'  all  kinds  to  drive  at  it,  fince  that  of  Athens  or  Lacedemon,  if  the  one 
"  had  not  hung  in  the  others  light,  might  have  gain'd  it ;  yet  could 
"  neither  of  them  have  held  it :  not  Athens,  thro'  the  manner  of  her 
*'  propagation,  which,  being  by  downright  Tyranny,  could  not  pre- 
"  ferve  what  fhe  had ;  nor  Lacedemon,  becaufe  fhe  was  overthrown  by 
*'  the  weight  of  a  lefs  Conquefl.  The  facility  then  of  this  great  En- 
*'  terprize  being  peculiar  to  popular  Government,  I  Ihall  confider  it, 
"  firft,  In  gaining ;  and  fecondly.  In  holding. 

"  FOR  the  former,  Volenti  nonjit  injuria ;  it  is  faid  of  the  Peo- 
"  pie  under  Eumenes,  that  they  would  not  have  chang'd  their  fub- 
"  jedlion  for  Liberty ;  wherefore  the  Romans  gave  them  no  diftur- 
"  bance.  If  a  People  be  contented  with  their  Government,  it  is  a 
"  certain  fign  that  it  is  good,  and  much  good  do  them  with  it.  The 
"  Sword  of  your  Magiftracy  is  for  a  terror  to  them  that  do  evil. 
"  Eumenes  had  the  fear  of  God,  or  of  the  Romans  before  his  eyesj 
"  concerning  fuch  he  has  given  you  no  Commillion. 

"BUT  till  we  can  fay  here  are  the  Roma?2s,  where  is  Eumenes? 

"  Do  not  think   that  the  late  appearances  of  God  to  you  have  been  al- 

"  together  for  your  felves ;  he  has  Jurely  feen  the  AfftiBion  of  your  Bre- 

"  thren,  a?id  heard  their  cry  by  reafon  of  their  I'ajk-ma/iers.  For  to  be- 

"  lieve  otherwife,  is  not  only  to  be  mindlefs  of  his  ways,  but  altoge- 

"  ther  deaf.     If  you  have  ears  to  hear,  this  is  the  way  in  which  you 

"  will  certainly  be  call'd  upon  :  For  if,  while  there  is  no  flock  of  Li- 

*'  berty,  no  fandluary  of  the  afHidled,  it  be  a  common  objedl  to  be- 

"  hold  a  People  cafting  themfelves  out  of  the  Pan  of  one  Prince  into 

"  the  Fire  of  another ;  what  can  you  think,  but  if  the  World  fhould 

"  fee  the  Roman  Eagle  again,  flie  would  renew  her  age,  and  her  flight  ? 

"  Nor  did  ever  fhe  fpread  her  Wings  with  better  Omen,  than  will  be 

"  read  in  your  Enfigns ;  which  if,  call'd  in  by  an  opprefs'd  People, 

"  they  interpofe  between  them  and  their  Yoke,  the  People  them- 

"  felves  muft  either  do  nothing  in  the  mean  time,  or  have  no  more 

"  pains  to  take  for  their  wifh'd  Fruit  than  to  gather  it,  if  that  be  not 

"  likewife  done  for  them.     Wherefore  this  muft  needs  be  eafy,  and 

<'  yet  you  have  a  greater  facility  than  is  in  the  arm  of  flefli ;  for  if  the 

"  Caufe  of  Mankind  be  the  Caufe  of  God,  the  Lord  of  Hofts  will  be 

"  your  Captain,  and  you  Ihall  be  a  Praife  to  the  whole  Earth. 

"THE 
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*'  T  H  E  facility  of  holding  is  in  the  way  of  your  Propagation  ;  if 
"  you  take  that  of  Athem  and  Lacedemon,  you  fliall  rain  Snares  •  but 
"  either  catch,  or  hold  nothing.  Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the 
"  Lord:  If  fetting  up  for  Liberty,  you  impofe  Yokes,  he  will  infallibly 
"  deftroy  you.  On  the  other  fide,  to  go  about  a  work  of  this  nature 
"  by  a  League  without  a  Head,  is  to  abdicate  that  Magiftracy,  where- 
"  with  he  has  not  only  indu'd  you,  but  whereof  he  will  require  an 
"  account  of  you  :  for,  curs' d  is  he  that  does  the  Work  of  the  Lord  neg- 
"  ligently.  Wherefore  you  are  to  take  the  courfe  of  Rome:  if  you  have 
"  fubdu'd  a  Nation  that  is  capable  of  Liberty,  you  fliall  make  them  a 
"  prefent  of  it,  as  did  Flaminius  to  Greece^  and  i^MiLius  to 
"  Macedon,  referving  to  your  felves  fome  part  of  that  Revenue  which 
"  was  legally  paid  to  the  former  Government,  together  with  the 
"  right  of  being  Head  of  the  League,  which  includes  fuch  Levies  of 
"  Men  and  Money  as  Ihall  be  neceffary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Pub- 
"  lie  Work.  For  if  a  People  have  by  your  means  attain'd  to  freedom, 
"  they  owe  both  to  the  Caufe  and  you,  fuch  aid  as  may  propagate  the 
"  like  Fruit  to  the  refl  of  the  World.  But  whereas  every  Nation  is 
"  not  capable  of  her  Liberty  to  this  degree,  left  you  be  ptit  to  doing 
"  and  undoing  of  things,  as  the  Romans  were  in  Macedon^  you  fhall 
"  diligently  obferve  what  Nation  is  fit  for  her  Liberty  to  this  degree, 
*'  and  what  not :  Which  is  to  be  done  by  two  mar  ks,  the  firfl  if  flie  be 
"  willing  to  help  the  Lord  again  ft  the  Mighty;  for  if  fhehas  no  care  of 
"  the  Liberty  of  Mankind,  flie  deferves  not  her  own.  But  becaufe 
"  in  this  you  may  be  deceiv'd  by  Pret.  nces,  which,  continuing  for  a 
"  while  fpecious,  may  afterwards  vanifh ;  the  oti>er  is  more  certain, 
"  and  that  is  if  fhe  be  capable  of  an  equal  Agrarian ;  which  that  it 
"  was  not  obferv'd  by  excellent  ELyiw^ws  in  his  donation  of  Liber- 
*'  ty,  and  introduftion  of  a  Popular  State  among  the  Macedonians, 
"  I  am  more  than  mov'd  to  believe  for  two  reafons:  the  iirft,  becaufe 
"  at  the  fame  time  the  Agrarian  was  odious  to  the  Roman  Patricians; 
"  the  lecond,  that  the  Pseudo-Philip  could  afterwards  fo  eafily 
"  recover  Macedon,  which  could  not  have  happen'd  but  by  the  Nobi- 
*'  lity,  and  their  impatience,  having  great  Eftates,  to  be  equal'd  with 
"  the  People ;  for  that  the  People  fliould  otherwile,  at  the  mere  found 
"  of  a  Name,  have  thrown  away  their  Liberty,  is  incredible.  Where- 
"  fore  be  afliir'd,  that  the  Nation  where  you  cannot  effablifh  an  equal 
"  Agrarian,  is  incapable  of  its  Liberty  as  to  this  kind  of  Donation. 
"  For  example,  except  the  Ariftocracy  in  Marpejia  be  diflblv'd,  nei- 
"  ther  can  that  People  have  their  Liberty  there,  nor  you  govern  at 
"  home;  for  they  continuing  ftill  liable  to  be  fold  by  their  Lords  to  fo- 
"  reign  Princes,  there  will  never  (efpecially  in  a  Country  of  which  there 
"  is  no  other  profit  to  be  made)  be  want  of  fuch  Merchants  and  Dro- 
"  vers,  while  you  muft  be  the  Market  where  they  are  to  receive  their 
"  fecond  Payment,  ' 

"NOR  can  the  Ariftocracy  there  be  diflblv'd  but  by  your  means, 
"  in  relation  whereto  you  are  provided  with  your  Provincial  Orb ; 
•'  which  being  proportion'd  to  the  meafure  of  the  Nation  that  you 
"  have  vindicated  or  conquer'd,  will  eafily  hold  it :  for  there  is  not  a 
"  People  in  the  World  more  difficult  to  be  held  than  the  Marpefians, 
*'  which  tho'  by  themfelves  it  be  afcrib'd  to  their  own  nature,  is  truly 
"  to  be  attributed  to  tb.at  of  their  Country,  Neverthelefg  you  hav- 
"  ing  nine  thoufimd  men  upon  the  continual  guard  of  it,  that,  threa- 

F  f  f  ''  ten'd 
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^*  ten'd  by  any  fudden  infurreftion,  have  places  of  retreat;  and  an 
"  Army  of  forty  thoufand  men  upon  a  days  warning  ready  to  march 
•'  to  their  refcue ;  it  is  not  to  be  rationally  fliewn  which  way  they  can 
"  poflibly  flip  out  of  your  hands.  And  if  a  man  ihall  think  that  up- 
"  on  a  Province  more  remote,  and  divided  by  the  Sea,  you  have  not 
'  "  the  like  hold,  he  has  not  fo  well  confider'd  your  Wings  as  your 
"  Talons,  your  fliipping  being  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  makes  the  defcent 
"  of  your  Armies  almoft  of  equal  facility  in  any  Country:  fo  that 
"  what  you  take,  you  hold,  both  becaufe  your  Militia,  being  already 
"  populous,  will  be  of  great  growth  in  it  felf ;  and  alfo  thro'  your 
**  Confederates,  by  whom  in  taking  and  holding  you  are  ftill  more  in- 
"  abled  to  do  both. 

"NOR  fhall  youeafilier  hold,   than  the  People  under  your  Em- 

"  pire  or  Patronage  may  be  held.     My  Lords,  1  would  not  go  to  the 

"  door  to  fee  whether  it  be  clofe  fhut ;  this  is  no  underhand  dealing, 

"  nor  a  game  at  which  he  lliall  have  any  advantage  againft  you  who 

"  fees  your  Cards,  but  on  the  contrary  the  Advantage  fliall  be  your 

*'  own :  for  with  eighteen  thoufand  men  (which  number  I  put,  be- 

*'  caufe  it  circulates  your  Orb  by  the  annual  change  of  fix  thoufand) 

*'  having  eftablifh'd  your  matters  in  the  order  fhewn,  you  will  be  able 

"  to  hold  the  greateft  Province  j   and  eighteen  thoufand  men,  allow- 

"  ing  them  greater  pay  than  any  Prince  ever  gave,  will  not  fland 

*7hislythe   "  the  Province  in  one  million  Revenue;  *  in  confideration  whereof, 

pay  of  a  Par-  n  ^^y  ^^jj  y^^Mt  their  owu  Eftates  free  to  themfelves,  and  begovern'd 

trty,  is  demon-  "  by  their  own  Laws  and  Magiflrates;  which,  if  the  Revenue  of  the 

prated  in  the    "  Provincc  be  in  dry  Rent  (as  there  may  be  fome  that  are  four  times 

CiroUary.       <,  ^^  j^jg  ^g  Qceano)  forty  millions,  will  bring  it  with  that  of  Indu- 

"  ftry,  to  fpeak  with  the  leafl,  to  twice  the  value :  So  that  the  Peo- 

"  pie  there,  who  at  this  day  are  fo  opprefl  that  they  have  nothing  at 

"  all  whereon  to  live,  fhall  for  one  Million  paid  to  you,  receive  at 

"  leaft  feventy  nine  to  their  proper  ufe:  in  which  place  I  appeal  to  any 

*'  man,  whether  the  Empire  defcrib'd  can  be  other  than  the  Patronage 

«  of  the  World. 

"  N  O  W  if  you  add  to  the  propagation  of  Civil  Liberty  (fo  na- 
"  tural  to  this  Common-wealth  that  it  cannot  be  omitted)  the  propa- 
"  gation  of  the  Liberty  of  Confcience,  this  Empire,  this  Patronage  of 
"  the  World  is  the  Kingdom  of  Chrifl:  For  as  the  Kingdom  of  God 
"  the  Father  was  a  Common- wealth,  fo  fhall  be  the  Kingdom  of  God 
Pfal.  no.  3.    tc  fj^g  gQj^  .  cj^i-ig  People Jlo all  be  willing  in  the  day  of  his  Power. 

"  HAVING  fhew'd  you  in  this  and  other  places,  fome  of  thofe 
"  ineflimable  Benefits  of  this  kind  of  Government,  together  with  the 
*'  natural  and  facile  Emanation  of  them  from  their  Fountain,  I  come 
*'  (left  God,  who  has  appear'd  to  you,  for  he  is  the  God  of  Nature, 
"  in  the  glorious  Conflellation  of  thefe  fubordinate  Caufes,  whereof  we 
"  have  hitherto  been  taking  the  true  Elevation,  fliould  fhake  off  the 
*'  dufl  of  his  Feet  againft  you)  to  warn  you  of  the  Dangers,  which 
"  you,   not  taking  the  opportunity,  will  incur  by  omiffion. 

"  MACHIAVEL  fpeaking  of  the  defeft  of  Ve?iice,  thro'  her 
*'  want  of  proper  Arms,  cries  out,  -f-  This  cut  her  Wings,  and  Jpoil'dher 
"  mount  to  Heaven.     If  you  lay  your  Commofi-wealth  upon  any  other 

-}•  Quefto  tagliogli  le  gambe  da  montar  in  cielo. 

"  Foundation 
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"  Foundation  than  the  People,  you  fruftrate  your  felf  of  proper  Arms 
"  and  fo  lofe  the  Empire  of  the  World ;  nor  is  this  all,  but  fome  other 
*'  Nation  will  have  it. 

"COL  UMB  US  offer'd  Gold  to  one  of  your  Kings,  thro'  whole 
"  happy  incredulity  another  Prince  has  drunk  the  Poifon,  even  to  the 
"  confumption  of  his  People ;  but  I  do  not  offer  you  a  Nerve  of  War 
"  that  is  made  of  Purfe-flrings,  fuch  a  one  as  has  drawn  the  face  of  the 
"  Earth  into  Convulfions,  but  fuch  as  is  natural  to  her  Health  and 
"  Beauty.  Look  you  to  it,  where  there  is  tumbling  and  toflins;  up- 
"  on  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  it  muft  end  in  death  or  recovery.  Tho'  the 
"  People  of  the  World,  in  the  dregs  of  the  Gothic  Empire,  be  yet 
"  tumbhng  and  tofiing  upon  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  they  cannot  die; 
*'  nor  is  there  any  means  of  recovery  for  them  but  by  antient  pru- 
"  dence,  whence  of  necelTity  it  mufl  come  to  pafs,  that  this  Drug  be 
"  better  known.  If  France,  Italy,  and  Spaifi,  were  not  all  fick  all 
«  corrupted  together,  there  would  be  none  of  them  fo ;  for  the  fick 
"  would  not  be  able  to  withfland  the  found,  nor  the  found  to  preferve 
"  their  health  without  curing  of  the  fick.  The  firfl  of  thefe  Nations 
"  (which,  if  you  flay  her  leilure,  will  in  my  mind  be  Fratice)  that 
"  recovers  the  health  of  antient  Prudence,  fhall  certainly  govern  the 
"  World ;  for  what  did  Italy  when  flie  had  it  ?  And  as  you  were  in 
<'  that,  fo  fhall  you  in  the  like  cafe  be  reduc'd  to  a  Province ;  I  do 
"  not  fpeak  at  random.  Italy,  in  the  Confulfliip  of  Lucius  ^mi- 
"  Lius  Papus,  and  Caius  Atilius  Regulus,  arm'd  upon  the 
<'  Gallic  Tumult  that  then  happen'd  of  her  felf,  and  without  the  Aid 
"  of  foreign  Auxiliaries,  feventy  thoufand  Horfe,  and  feven  hundred 
*'  thoufcnd  Foot :  But  as  Italy  is  the  leafl  of  thofe  three  Countries  in 
"  extent,  fo  is  France  now  the  moft  populous. 

/,  dectn,  I,  fiojirum,  melioribus  titer e  fatis. 

"  MT  dear  Lords,  Oceana  is  as  the  i?c/^  o/' Sharon,  and  the  Lilly  of 
"  the  Valley.  As  the  Lilly  among  I'hor?is,  Jiich  is  my  Love  among  the 
"  Daughters.  She  is  comely  as  the  Tents  of  Kedar,  and  terrible  as  an 
"  Army  with  Banners.  Her  Neck  is  as  the  Tower  of  David,  builded 
"  for  an  Armory,  whereon  there  hang  a  thoufand  Bucklers  and  Shields 
"  of  mighty  Men.  Let  me  hear  thy  Voice  in  the  morning,  %vhom  jny 
"  Soul  loves.  The  South  has  drop'd,  and  the  Weft  is  breathing  upon  thy 
"  Garden  of  Spices.  Arife,  ^een  of  the  Earth,  Ari/e,  holy  Spoufe  of 
"  J 4^^  J  y^""  ^°  ^f^^  Winter  is  paji,  the  Rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the 
"  Flowers  appear  on  the  Earth,  the  time  for  the  ftnging  of  Birds  is 
"  come,  and  the  Voice  of  the  Turtle  is  heard  in  our  Land.  Arife,  I  fay, 
"  come  forth,  and  do  Jiot  tarry :  Ah  I  wherefore  fou  Id  my  eyes  behold 
"  thee  by  the  Rivers  o/' Babylon,  hanging  thy  Harps  upon  the  Willows, 
"  thou  fair  eft  among  Wo?nen'? 

"  EXCELLENT  PATRIOTS;  If  the  People  be  Sove^ 
"  reign,  here  is  that  which  eflabliflies  their  Prerogative :  If  we  be  fin- 
*'  cere,  here  is  that  which  difburdens  our  Souls,  and  makes  good  all 
"  our  Engagements:  If  we  be  charitable,  here  is  that  which  embraces 
"  all  Parties:  If  we  would  be  fettl'd,  here  is  that  which  will  fland, 
"  and  laft  for  ever. 

"IF  our  Religion  be  any  thing  elle  but  a  vain  boafl,  fcratching  and 

"  defacing  human  Nature  or  Reafon,  which,  being  the  Image  of 

*  "  God, 
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*<  God,  makes  it  a  kind  of  Murder ;  here  is  that  Empire  whence  Ju- 
Aiftos  5.  24.  "  Jlice  jhall run  down  like  a  River,  andyiidgment  like  a  mighty  Stream. 
«<  Who  is  it  then  that  calls  us  ?  or  what  is  in  our  way  ?  a  Lion  !  is  it 
"  not  the  Dragon  that  old  Serpent  ?  for  what  wretched  fhifts  are  thefe  ? 
*'  Here  is  a  great  deal,  might  we  not  have  fome  of  this  at  one  time, 
"  and  fome  at  another  ? 

"  MT  L  0  R  D  Sy  permit  me  to  give  you  the  Sum^  or 
brief  EPITOME  of  the  whole  COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

TH  E  Center  or  Fundamental  Laws  are,  firft,  the  Agrarian,  pro- 
portion'd  at  two  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year  in  Land,  lying  and  be-  . 
ing  within  the   proper  Territory  of  Oceana,   and  dating  Property  in 
Land  at  fuch  a  balance,  that  the  Power  can  never  fwerve  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Many. 

SECONDLY,  The  Ballot  conveying  this  equal  Sap  from  the 
Root,  by  an  equal  Eledion  or  Rotation,  into  the  Branches  of  Magi- 
flracy  or  Sovereign  Power. 

THE  Orbs  of  this  Common-wealth  being  Civil,  Military  or  Pro- 
vincial, are,  as  it  were,  cafl  upon  this  Mold  or  Center  by  the  Divi- 
fions  of  the  People  ;  Firft  into  Citizens  and  Servants :  Secondly,  into 
Youth  and  Elders :  Thirdly,  into  fuch  as  have  one  hundred  Pounds  a 
year  in  Lands,  Goods  or  Monies,  who  are  of  the  Horfe ;  and  fuch  as 
have  under,  who  are  of  the  Foot :  Fourthly,  they  are  divided  by  their 
ufual  refidence,  into  Parifties,  Hundreds,  and  Tribes. 

THE  Civil  Orbs  confift  of  the  Elders,  and  are  thus  created  ;  every 
Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  oi  December,  the  Elders  in  every  Parifh 
eledt  the  fifth  man  to  be  a  Deputy ;  which  is  but  half  a  days  work : 
every  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  'January,  the  Deputies  meet  at 
their  refped:ive  Hundred,  and  eledl  out  of  their  number  one  Juftice  of 
the  Peace,  one  Juryman,  one  Coroner,  and  one  High  Conftable  of  the 
Foot ;  one  days  work. 

EVERY  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  February,  the  Hun- 
dreds meet  at  their  refped:ive  Tribe,  and  there  eleft  the  Lords  High 
Sheriff,  Lieutenant,  Ciijlos  Rotulorum,  the  Condudlor,  the  two  Cen- 
fors  out  of  the  Horfe,  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Tribe  and  of  the  Hun- 
dreds, with  the  Jurymen  conftituting  the  Phylarch,  and  who  afhft  in 
their  refpeftive  Offices  at  the  Afiizes,  hold  the  Quarter  Sefiions,  Gfc.  The 
day  following  the  Tribe  eledts  the  annual  Galaxy,  confifting  of  two 
Knights,  and  three  Deputies  out  of  the  Horfe,  with  four  Deputies  out 
of  the  Foot,  thereby  en  du'd  with  Power,  as  Magiftrates  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion, for  the  term  of  three  years.  An  Ofhcer  chofen  at  the  Hundred  may 
not  be  eledled  a  Magiftrate  of  the  Tribe ;  but  a  Magiftrate  or  Officer  either 
of  the  Hundred  or  of  the  Tribe,  being  eledted  into  the  Galaxy,  may  fub- 
ftitute  any  one  of  his  own  Order  to  his  Magiftracy  or  Office  in  the  Hun- 
dred, or  in  the  Tribe.  This  of  the  Mufter  is  two  days  work.  So  the  body 
of  the  People  is  annually,  at  the  charge  of  three  days  work  and  a  half, 
in  their  own  Tribes,  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  Power,  receiving  over 
and  above  the  Magiftracies  fo  divided  among  them. 

EVERY  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  oi March,  the  Knights,  being 
a  Hundred  in  all  the  Tribes,  take  their  places  in  the  Scjiatc;  the  Knights, 
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having  taken  their  places  in  the  Senate,  make  the  third  Region  of  the 
iame ;  and  the  Houfe  proceeds  to  the  Senatorian  Eledtions.  Senato- 
rian  Eledlions  are  annual,  biennial,   or  emergent. 

THE  annual  are  perform'd  by  the  Tropic. 

THE  Tropic  is  a  Schedule  confifling  of  two  parts ;  the  firft  by  which 
the  Senatorian  Magiftrates  are  eledled  j  and  the  fecond,  by  which  the 
Senatorian  Councils  are  perpetuated. 

THE  firft  part  is  of  this  Tenor. 

THE  Lord  Strategus,-j  Annual  Magiftrates,  and  therefore  fuch  as 
THE  Lord  Orator,  /  may  be  eledled  out  of  any  Region  ;  the 
THE  firft  Cenfor,  f  term  of  every  Region  having  at  the 
THE  fecond  Cenfor,  J      Tropic  one  year  at  the  leaft  unexpir'd, 

THE  third  Commifli-T  Triennial  Magiftrates,  and  therefore  fuch 
oner  of  the  Seal,       /      as  can  be  chofen  out  of  the  third  Re- 

T  H  E  third  Commifti-  T  gion  only,  as  that  alone  which  has  the 
onerof  theTreafury.J      term  of  three  years  unexpir'd. 

THE  Strategus  and  the  Orator  fitting,  are  Confuls,  or  Prefidents 
of  the  Senate. 

THE  Strategus  marching  is  General  of  the  Army,  in  which  cafe 
a  new  Strategus  is  eledled  to  fit  in  his  room. 

THE  Strategus  fitting  with  the  fix  Commiflioners,  being  Coun-  • 
fiUors  of  the  Nation,  are  the  Signory  of  the  Common-wealth. 

THE  Cenfors  are  Magiftrates  of  the  Ballot,  Prefidents  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Religion,  and  Chancellors  of  the  Univerfities. 

THE  fecond  part  of  the  Tropic  perpetuates  the  Council  of  State,  by 
theeledlion  of  five  Knights  out  of  the  firft  Region  ot  the  Senate,  to  be 
the  firft  Region  of  that  Council  confifting  of  fifteen  Knights,  five  in 
every  Region. 

THE  like  is  done  by  the  eledlion  of  four  into  the  Council  of  Reli- 
gion and  four  into  the  Council  of  Trade,  out  of  the  fame  Region  in  the 
Senate;  each  of  thefe  Councils  confifting  of  twelve  Knights,  four  in 
every  Region. 

BUT  the  Council  of  War  confifting  of  nine  Knights,  there  in  every 
Region,  is  elefted  by  and  out  of  the  Council  of  State,  as  the  other  Coun- 
cils are  eleftcd  by  and  out  of  the  Senate.  And  if  the  Senate  add  a  Jundta 
of  nine  Knights  more,  eleded  out  of  their  own  number,  for  the  term 
of  three  months,  the  Council  of  War,  by  virtue  of  that  addition,  is 
Dictator  of  Oceana  for  the  faid  term. 

THE  Signory  jointly  or  feverally  has  right  of  Sefilon  and  Suffrage 
in  every  Senatorian  Council,  and  to  propofe  either  to  the  Senate,  or  any 
of  them.  And  every  Region  in  a  Council  eled:ing  one  weekly  Pro- 
voft,  any  two  of  thofe  Provofts  have  Power  alfo  to  propofe  to  their  re- 
fpedtive  Council,  as  the  proper  and  peculiar  Propofers  of  the  fame:  for 
which  caufe  they  hold  an  Academy,  where  any  man  either  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  writing,  may  propofe  to  the  Propofers. 

NEXT  to  the  Elections  of  the  Tropic  is  the  biennial  Eledion  of 
one  EmbafHidor  in  ordinary,  by  the  Ballot  of  the  Houfe,  to  the  Refi- 
dence  of  Fra?ice ;  at  which  time  the  Refident  of  France  removes  to 
Spain,  he  of  Spain  to  Venice,  he  of  Venice  to  Conflantinople,  and  he  of 
Conftantimple  returns.  So  the  Orb  of  the  Refidents  is  wheel'd  about  in 
eight  years,  by  the  biennial  Eledtion  of  one  Embaffador  in  Ordinary. 
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THE  laft  kind  of  Eledlion  is  emergent.  Emergent  Eleftions  arc 
made  by  the  Scrutiny.  Eledlion  by  Scrutiny  is  when  a  Competitor  being 
made  by  a  Council,  and  brought  into  the  Senate,  the  Senate  choofes  four 
more  Competitors  to  him  ;  and  putting  all  five  to  the  Ballot,  he  who  has 
moft  above  half  the  Suffrages,  is  the  Magiftrate.  The  Pole-marches  or 
Field  Officers  are  chofen  by  the  Scrutiny  of  the  Council  of  War;  an  Em- 
baflador  Extraordinary  by  the  Scrutiny  of  the  Council  of  State;  the 
Judges  and  Serjeants  at  Law  by  the  Scrutiny  of  the  Seal;  and  the  Barons 
and  prime  Officers  of  the  Exchequer,  by  the  Scrutiny  of  the  Treafury. 
THE  Opinion  or  Opinions  that  are  legitimately  propos'd  to  any 
Council  muft  be  debated  by  the  fmie,  and  fo  many  as  are  refolv'd  up- 
on the  Debate  are  introduc'd  into  the  Senate,  were  they  are  debated  and 
refolv'd,  or  rejedted  by  the  whole  Houfe :  that  which  is  refolv'd  by  the 
Senate  is  a  Decree,  which  is  good  in  matters  of  State,  but  no  Law  ex- 
cept it  be  propos'd  to,  and  refolv'd  by  the  Prerogative, 

THE  Deputies  of  the  Galaxy  being  three  Horfe  and  four  Foot  in 
a  Tribe,  amount  in  all  the  Tribes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Horfe,  and 
two  hundred  Foot;  which,  having  enter'd  the  Prerogative,  and  chofen 
their  Captains,  Cornet  and  Enfign  (triennial  Officers)  make  the  third 
Claffis,  confiding  of  one  Tfoop,  and  one  Company ;  and  fo  joining 
with  the  whole  Prerogative,  eleft  four  annual  Magiftrates,  call'd  Tri- 
bunes, whereof  two  are  of  the  Horfe,  and  two  of  the  Foot.  Thefe 
have  the  Command  of  the  Prerogative  Seffions,  and  Suffirage  in  the 
Council  of  War,  and  Seflions  without  Sufirage  in  the  Senate, 

THE  Senate  having  paft  a  Decree  which  they  would  propofe  to 
the  People,  caufe  it  to  be  printed  and  publifii'd,  or  promulgated 
for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks ;  which  being  order'd,  they  choofe  their  Pro- 
pofers.  The  Propofers  mufi:  be  Magifi;rates,  that  is,  the  Commiffio- 
ners  of  the  Seal,  thofe  of  the  Treafury,  or  the  Cenfors,  Thefe  being 
chofen,  defire  the  Mufi:er  of  the  Tribunes,  and  appoint  the  day.  The 
People  being  aflembl'd  at  the  day  appointed,  and  the  Decree  propos'd, 
that  which  is  propos'd,  by  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  commanded 
by  the  People,  is  the  Law  of  Oceana,  or  an  Adt  of  Parliament. 

S  O  the  Parliament  of  Oceana  confifls  of  the  Senate  propofing,  and 
the  People  refolving. 

THE  People  or  Prerogative  are  alfothe  Supreme  Judicatory  of  this 
Nation,  having  Power  of  hearing  and  determining  all  Caufes  of  Appeal 
from  all  Magiftrates,  or  Courts  Provincial,  orDomcftic;  as  alfo  to 
queftion  any  Magiftrate,  the  term  of  his  Magiftracy  being  expir'd,  if 
the  Cafe  be  introduc'd  by  the  Tribunes,  or  any  one  of  them. 

THE  Military  Orbs  confift  o/  the  Youth,  that  is,  fuch  as  are  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  Age  ;  and  are  created  in  the  following  manner. 
EVE  RY  Wednefday  nejft  enfuing  the  laft  of  December,  the  Youth 
of  every  Parifli  afi'embling,  eled:  the  fifth  of  their  number  to  be  their  De- 
puties ;  the  Deputies  of  the  Youth  are  call'd  Stratiots,  and  this  is  the 
firft  Efl"ay. 

EVERY  Wednefday  next  enfuing  the  lafl  oi  January,  the  Strati- 
ots affembled  at  the  Hundred,  eledt  their  Captain  and  their  Enfign, 
and  fall  to  their  Games  and  Sports. 

.  EVERY  Wednefday  next  enfuing  the  laft  oi February,  the  Stratiots 
are  receiv'd  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  their  Commander  in  Chief,  with  the 
Condudlors  and  the  Cenfors ;  and,  having  been  difciplin'd  and  entertain'd 
with  other  Games,  are  call'd  to  the  Urns,  where  theyeledf  thefecond  Efn:y 
confiftingot  two  hundred  Horfe  and  fix  hundred  Foot  in  a  Tribe;  that  is, 
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often  thoufand  Horfe,  and  thirty  thoufand  Foot  in  all  the  Tribes,  which 
is  the  Standing  Army  ot  this  Nation,  to  march  at  any  warnino-.  They 
alfo  eleft  at  the  fame  time  a  part  of  the  third  Effay,  by  the  mixture  of 
Balls  mark'd  with  the  letter  M,  and  the  letter  P,  for  Marpejia  and  Pa- 
nopea ;  they  of  either  mark  being  ten  Horfe  and  fifty  Foot  in  a  Tribe 
that  is,  five  hundred  Horfe  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Foot  in  all 
the  Tribes,  which  are  forthwith  to  march  to  their  refpedive  Provincns. 

BUT  the  third  Efiay  of  this  Nation  more  properly  fo  call'd,  is 
■when  the  Strategus  with  the  Polemarchs  (the  Senate  and  the  People,  or 
the  Didlator  having  decreed  a  War)  receive  in  return  of  his  Warrants 
the  fecond  Efiiiy  from  the  hands  of  the  Condudlors  at  the  Rendevouz 
of  Oceana;  which  Army  marching  with  all  Accommodations  pro- 
vided by  the  Council  of  War,  the  Senate  eledls  a  new  Strategus,  and 
the  Lords  Lieutenants  a  new  fecond  Effay. 

A  YOUTH,  except  he  be  an  only  Son,  refufing  any  one  of  his 
three  Effays,  without  fufficient  caufe  fhewn  to  the  Phylarch  or  the 
Cenfors,  is  incapable  of  Magiflracy,  and  is  fin'd  a  fifth  part  of  his  year- 
ly Rent,  or  of  his  Eflate,  for  Protediion.  In  cafe  of  Invafion  the  Elders 
are  oblig'd  to  like  duty  with  the  Youth,  and  upon  their  own  charge. 

THE  Provincial  Orb  confifling  in  part  of  the  Elders,  and  in  part 
of  the  Youth,  is  thus  created. 

FOUR  Knights  out  of  the  firft  Region  falling,  are  elecfted  in  the  Se- 
nate to  be  the  fii  fl  Region  of  the  Provincial  Orb  (^  Marpefia ;  thefe  being 
triennial  Magiffrates  take  their  places  in  the  Provincial  Council,  confifting 
of  twelve  Knights,  four  inevery  Region,  eachRegionchoofing  their  week- 
ly Provofts  of  the  Council  thus  conftituted.  One  Knight  more  chofen  out 
of  the  fame  Region  in  the  Senate,  being  an  annual  Magiftrate,  is  Prefi- 
dent,  with  Power  to  propofe;  and  the  Opinions  propos'd  by  thePrefident, 
or  any  two  of  the  Provofts,  are  debated  by  the  Council,  and,  if  there  be  oc- 
cafion  of  farther  Power  or  Inftrudtion  than  they  yet  have  tranfmitted  to 
the  Council  of  State,  with  which  the  Provincial  is  to  hold  Intelligence. 

THE  Prefident  of  this  Council  is  alfo  Strategus,  or  General  of  the 
Provincial  Army ;  wherefore  the  Conductors  upon  notice  of  his  Elec- 
tion, and  appointment  of  his  Rendevouz,  deliver  to  him  the  Stratiots 
of  his  Letter,  which  he  takes  v/ith  him  into  his  Province :  and  the 
Provincial  Army  having  receiv'd  the.  new  Strategus  with  the  third 
ClafTis,  the  Council  difmifi!es  the  old  Stratesus  with  the  firft  Claffis, 
The  like  is  done  for  Panopea,  or  any  other  Province. 

BUT  whereas  the  term  of  every  other  Magiftracy  or  Eledlion  in 
this  Common-wealth,  whether  annual  or  triennial,  requires  an  equal 
Vacation,  the  term  of  a  Provincial  Counfellor  or  Magiftrate  requires 
no  Vacation  at  all.  The  Riorum  of  a  Provincial,  as  alfo  that  of  every 
other  Council  and  Affcmbly,  requires  two  thirds  in  a  time  of  health, 
and  one  third  in  a  time  of  ficknefs. 

"  I  THINK  I  have  omitted  nothing  but  the  Props  and  Scaffolds, 
"  which  are  not  of  ufe  but  in  building.  And  how  much  is  here  ? 
"  Shew  me  another  Common-wealth  in  this  compafs  ?  How  many 
"  things  ?  Shew  me  another  entire  Government  confifting  but  of  thirty 
"  Orders.  If  you  now  go  to  Law  with  any  body,  there  lie  to  fome 
"  of  our  Courts  two  hundred  Original  Writs:  If  you  ftir  your  hand, 
*'  there  go  more  Nerves  and  Bones  to  that  motion :  If  you  pk^y,  you 
"  have  more  Cards  in  the  pack ;  nay  you  could  not  iit  with  your 
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"  eafe  in  that  Chair,  if  it  confifted  not  of  more  parts.  Will  you  not 
"  then  allow  to  your  Legiflator,  what  you  can  afford  your  Uphold- 
"  fter ;  or  to  the  Throne,  what  is  neceffary  to  a  Chair  ? 

"  MY  LORDS,  If  you  will  have  fewer  Orders  in  a  Common- 
*'  wealth,  you  will  have  more ;  for  where  (he  is  not  perfedl  at  firft, 
"  every  day,  every  hour  will  produce  a  new  Order,  the  end  whereof 
"  is  to  have  no  Order  at  all,  but  to  grind  with  the  clack  of  fome  De- 
"  magog.  Is  he  providing  already  for  his  golden  Thumb  ?  Lift  up 
"  your  heads ;  Away  with  Ambition,  that  fulfome  complexion  of  a 
"  Statefman,  temper'd  like  Sylla's,  with  blood  and  muck.  And  the 
"  Lord  give  to  his  Senators  Wijdom  ;  and  make  our  faces  tojhijie,  that 
"  we  may  he  a  Light  to  them  that  fit  in  darknefs  and  the  Jhadow  of  deaths 

"  to  guide  their  feet  in  the  'way  of  Peace. In  the  name  of  God, 

•'  what's  the  matter ! 

PHILADELPHUS  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Council  having  per- 
form'd  his  talk  in  reading  the  feveral  Orders  as  you  have  feen,  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  Packet  from  his  Correfpondent  Boccalini,  Secretary  of 
Par?iajrus,  in  reading  one  of  the  Letters,  burft  forth  into  fuch  a  vio- 
lent paffion  of  weeping  and  downright  howling,  that  the  Legiflators 
being  ftartled  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  horrid  news ;  one  of  them 
had  no  fooner  fnatch'd  the  Letter  out  of  his  hand,  than  the  reft  cry- 
ing. Read,  Read,  he  obey'd  in  this  manner. 

T  H  E  3d  inftant  his  Phcebean  Majefty  having  taken  the  nature  of 
Free  States  into  his  Royal  confideration,and  being  fteadily  perfuaded  that 
the  Laws  in  fuch  Governments  are  incomparably  better  and  more  furely 
direfted  to  the  good  of  Mankind  than  in  any  other;  that  the  Courage 
Trojano  Boc-  of  fuch  a  People  is  the  apteft  tinder  to  noble  fire ;  that  the  Genius  of  fuch 
caiini,  Centu-  ^  Soil  is  that  wherein  the  roots  of  good  Literature  are  leaft  worm-eaten 
riai.Raggual.  ^j^j^  Pedantifm,  and  where  their  Fruits  have  ever  come  to  the  greateft 
maturity  and  higheft  relilh ;  conceiv'd  fuch  a  loathing  of  their  Ambition 
and  Tyranny,  who,  ufurping  the  liberty  of  their  native  Countries,  become 
flaves  to  themfelves,  inafmuch  as  (be  it  never  fo  contrary  to  their  own  Na- 
ture or  Confciences)  they  have  taken  the  earneft  of  Sin,  and  are  engag'd 
to  perfecute  all  Men  that  are  good  with  the  fame  or  greater  rigour  than 
is  ordain'd  by  Laws  for  the  wicked  :  For  *  none  ever  adminijier  d  that 
Power  by  good,  which  he  purchased  by  ill  Arts :  Phoebus,  I  fay,  hav- 
ing confider'd  this,  affembl'd  all  the  Senators  refiding   in  the  learned 
Court  at  the  Theatre  of  Melpomene,  where  he  caus'd  C^sar  the 
Dictator  to  come  upon  the  ftage,  and  his  Sifter  Actia,  his  Nephew 
Augustus,  Julia  his  Daughter,  with  the  Children  which  fhe  hadj3y 
Marcus  Agrippa,  Lucius  and  Caius  C^sars,  Agrippa  Post- 
humus,    Julia,    and   Agrippina,  with   the  numerous  Progeny 
which  file  bore  to  her  renown'd  Hufband  German icus,  to  enter.  A 
■    miferable  Scene  in  any,  but  moft  deplorable  in  the  eyes  of  C^sar,  thus 
beholding  what  havockhisprodigiousAmbition,  not  fatisfy'd  with  hisown 
bloody  Ghoft,  had  made  upon  his  more  innocent  Remains,  even  to  the  total 
extindlion  of  his  Family .    For  it  is  (feeing  where  there  is  any  humanity, 
there  muft  be  fome  compaflion)  not  to  be  fpoken  without  tears,  that  of  the 

*  Nemo  unquam  impeiium  flagitio  qusfitum  bonis  artibus  exercuit. 
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full  branches  deriving  from  Octavi  a  the  elder  Sifter,  and  Jul  i  a  the 
Daughter  of  Augustus,  there  fhould  not  be  one  fruit  or  bloirom 
that  was  not  cut  off  or  blafted  by  the  Sword,  Famine,  or  Poifon.  Now 
might  the  great  Soul  of  C^sar  have  been  full ;  and  yet  that  which 
pour'd  in  as  much  or  more,  was  to  behold  that  execrable  race  of  the 
Cl  audi  I,  having  hunted  and  fuck'd  his  Blood  with  the  thirft  of  Tigers 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  Koman  Empire,  and  remain  in  full  poffeffion 
of  that  famous  Patrimony  :  a  Speftacle  to  pollute  the  Light  of  Heaven  ! 
Neverthelefs  as  if  CjEsar  had  not  yet  enough,  his  Fhcebean  Majefty 
caus'd  to  be  introduced  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Theatre,  the  moft  illu- 
ftrious  and  happy  Prince  Andrea  Doria,  with  his  dear  Pofterity, 
imbrac'd  by  the  foft  and  conftant  arms  of  the  City  ol  Genoa,  into  whofe 
bofom,  ever  fruitful  in  her  gratitude,  hehaddropt  her  fair  Liberty- 
like  the  dew  of  Heaven ;  which  when  the  Roman  Tyrant  beheld, 
and  how  much  more  frcfli  that  Laurel  was  worn  with  a  firm  root  in  the 
Hearts  of  the  People,  than  that  which  he  had  torn  olf,  he  fell  into 
fuch  a  horrid  diftortion  of  limbs  and  countenance,  that  the  Senators  who 
had  thought  themfelves  fteel  and  flint  at  fuch  an  objed:,  having  hither- 
to flood  in  their  reverend  fnow-like  thawing  Alps,  now  cover'd  their 
faces  with  their  large   fleeves. 

"  MT  Lords,  faid  the  Archon  rifing,  witty  Ph  iladelphus 
"  has  given  us  a  grave  admonition  in  a  dreadful  Tragedy.  Difa'te 
*'  juftitiam  moniti,  &  ncn  tcmnere  Divos.  Great  and  glorious  CceJ'ar, 
"  the  higheft  charadler  offlefli,  yet  could  not  rule  but  by  that  part 
"  of  Man  which  is  the  beaft  :  but  a  Common-wealth  is  a  Monarchy ; 
"  to  her  God  is  King,  in  as  much  as  Reafon,  his  dictate,  is  her  Sove- 
"  reign  Power. 

WHICH  faid,  he  adjourn'd  the  Couneil.  And  the  Model  was 
foon  after  promulgated,  ^lod  boniim,  fcelix,  faiifiumqiie  fit  huic  Rei~ 
fublica.  Jgite  ^irites,  cenfiiere  Patres,  jubeat  Populus :  The  Sea 
roard,  and  the  Floods  clapt  their  hands. 


L  I  B  E  R  T  A  S. 

The  Proclamation  of  his  Highnefs  the  Lord  Archon  of 
Oceana  upon  Promulgation  of  the  Model. 

'  HERE  AS  his  Highnefs  and  the  Council,  in  the  framing  of  ^^^  tf,ecou,rt 
the  Model  promulgated,  have  had  not  any  private  inter ejl,  or  ofthe'^ZtL^ 
ambition,   but  the  Jear  of   God,  and  the  good  of  this  People  "rs  /«  the  pro- 
before  their  eyes ;  and  it  remains  their  defire  that  this  ^reat  "'f'^fif"  "^  r 

■jrr      J  f  ,1  ;•       ;        r-r-t  •  •  •         •  *-^  the  fir  ft  ten  ^ 

Pt'ork  may  be  carry  d  on  accordingly :  This  prejent  greeting  is  to  inform  the  the,r  ttv^h-e 
good  People  of  this  Land,  that  as  the  Council  oj  Prytans  Jat  during  '^"'''"  '^ 
the  framing  of  the  Model,  to  receive  from  time  to  time  fuch  Propo-^^^^' 
fitions  as  fould  be  offer  d  by  any  wife-hearted  or  public  fpirited  man, 
towards  the  Infiitution  of  a  well  order  d  Common-wealth,  fb  the  faid 
Council  is  to  ft  as  formerly  in  the  great  Hall  oj  the  Pantheon  during 
Promulgation   (which  is   to  continue  for    the  fpace  of  three  months) 
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to  receive,  weigh,  and,  as  there  (J^all  be  occafion,  tranfmit  to  the 
Council  of  Legijlators,  all  J'uch  Object  ions  as  jlmll  be  made  againfl  the 
Jaid  Model,  -whether  in  the  whole,  or  in  any  part.  Wherejore,  that 
fwthing  be  done  ra^jly,  or  without  conj'ent  of  the  People,  juch,  of 
what  party  foever,  with  whom  there  may  remain  any  doubts  or  difi- 
culties,  are  defird  with  all  convenient  jpeed  to  addrejs  themfelves  to 
the  faid  Prytans ;  where,  ij  fuch  objeBions,  doubts,  or  difficulties  re- 
ceive folution  to  the  fatisfaBion  of  the  Auditory,  they  fl;all  have  public 
thanks :  but  if  the  Jaid  objeBions,  doubts  or  difficulties,  receive  no  fo- 
lution to  the  fatisfaBion  of  the  Auditory,  then  the  Model  promulgated 
fall  be  review  d,  afid  the  party  that  was  the  occajion  of  the  review^ 
fall  receive  public  thanks,  together  with  the  beft  Horfe  in  his  High- 
nefs  Stable,  and  be  o?ti  of  the  Council  of  Legifators.  And  Jo  God 
have  you  in  his  keeping. 

I  SHOULD  now  write  the  fame  Council  of  the  Prytans,  but  for 
two  reafons ;  the  one,  that  having  but  a  fmall  time  for  that  which  is 
already  done,  I  am  over-labour'd ;  the  other,  that  there  may  be  new 
Objedtions.  Wherefore  if  my  Reader  has  any  fuch  as  to  the  Model, 
I  intreat  him  to  addrefs  himfelf  by  way  of  Oration,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Prytans,  that  when  this  rough  draught  comes  to  be  a  work,  his  Speech 
being  faithfully  inferted  in  this  place,  may  give,  or  receive  corredli on 
to  amendment :  For  what  is  written  will  be  weigh'd.  But  Converfa- 
tion,  in  thefe  days,  is  a  game,  at  which  they  are  bell;  provided  that  have 
light  Gold :  It  is  like  the  fport  of  Women  that  make  Flowers  of  ftraws, 
which  murt  be  ftuck  up,  but  may  not  be  touch'd.  Nor,  which  is 
worfe,  is  this  the  fault  of  Conversation  only :  But  to  the  Examiner, 
Arift.  Rhet.  I  fay,  IJ  to  invent  method,  and  to  teach  an  art,  be  all  one,  let  him  fhew 
that  this  method  is  not  truly  invented,  or  this  Art  is  faithfully  taught. 

I  CANNOT  conclude  a  Circle  (and  fuch  is  this  Common- 
wealth) without  turning  the  end  into  the  beginning.  The  time  of 
Promulgation  being  expir'd,  the  Surveyors  were  fent  down,  who 
having  in  due  feafon  made  report  that  their  work  was  perfedt,  the 
Orators  follow'd ;  under  the  adminiftration  of  which  Officers  and 
Magiftrates  the  Common-wealth  was  ratify'd  and  eftabliili'd  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  People,  in  their  *  Parochial,  Hundred,  and  Coun- 
ty AfTemblies.  And  the  Orators  being,  by  virtue  of  their  Scrols  or 
Lots,  Members  of  their  refpedlive  Tribes,  were  eledled  each  the  firfl 
Knight  of  the  third  Lift,  or  Galaxy :  wherefore  having  at  their  return 
affifted  the  Archon  in  putting  the  Senate,  and  the  People  or  Preroga- 
tive into  motion,  they  abdicated  the  Magiftracy  both  of  Orators  and 
Legillators. 

*  Curiatis,  Centuriatis,  &  Tributis  Comitifs. 
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FOR  the  reft  (fays  Plutarch,  clofing  up  the  ftory  of  Ly- 
cuRGUs)  when  he  faw  that  his  Government  had  taken  root, 
and  was  in  the  very  Plantation  ftrong  enough  to  ftand  by  it  felf, 
he  conceiv'd  fuch  a  delight  within  him,  as  G  O  D  is  defcrib'd  by 
Plato  to  have  done  when  he  had  finifli'd  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  and  faw  his  own  Orbs  move  below  him :  For  in  the  Art  of 
Man  (being  the  imitation  of  Nature,  which  is  the  *  Art  of  G  O  D)  *  Hobbs. 
there  is  nothing  fo  like  the  firft  call  of  beautiful  Order  out  of  Chaos 
and  Confufion,  as  the  Architct^lure  of  a  well-order'd  Common-wealth. 
Wherefore  Lycurgus  feeing  in  efFedl,  that  Iiis  Orders  were  good, 
fell  into  deep  Contemplation  how  he  might  render  them,  fo  far  as 
could  be  effected  by  human  Providence,  unalterable  and  immortal. 
To  which  end  he  affembl'd  the  People,  and  remonftrated  to  them. 
That  for  ought  he  could  perceive,  their  Policy  was  already  fuch,  and 
fo  well  eftablifli'd,  as  was  fufficient  to  intail  upon  them  and  theirs 
all  that  Virtue  and  Felicity  whereof  human  Life  is  capable :  Never- 
thelefs  that  there  being  another  thing  of  greater  concern  than  all 
the  reft,  whereof  he  was  not  yet  provided  to  give  them  a  perfeO. 
account,  nor  could,  till  he  had  confulted  the  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
he  defir'd  that  they  would  obferve  his  Laws  without  any  change 
or  alteration  whatfoever,  till  his  return  from  Delphos;  to  which 
all  the  People  chearfully  and  unanimoufly  engag'd  themfelves  by  pro- 
mife,  defu-ing  him  tliat  he  would  make  as  much  hafte  as  he  could. 
But  Lycurgus  before  he  went,  began  with  the  Kings  and  the  Se- 
nators, and  thence  taking  the  whole  People  in  order,  made  them  all 
fwear  to  that  which  they  had  promis'd,  and  then  took  his  Journey. 
Being  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  facrilic'd  to  Apollo,  and  afterwards 
enquir'd  if  the  Policy  which  he  had  eftablifh'd,  was  good  and  fuffi- 
cient for  a  virtiious  and  a  happy  Life  ?  By  the  way,  it  has  been  a 
Maxim  with  Legiflators  not  to  give  checks  to  the  prefent  Superftition, 
but  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  it,  as  that  which  is  always  the  moft  power- 
ful with  the  People;  otherwife  tho'  Plutarch  being  a  Prieft,  was 
interefted  in  the  caufe,  there  is  nothing  plainer  than  Cicero  in  his 
Book  De  Divinatione  has  made  it,  that  there  was  never  any  fuch  thiiK-- 
as  an  Oracle,  except  in  the  cunning  of  the  Priefts.  But  to  be  civil  to 
the  Author,  The  God  anfwer'd  to  Lycurgus,  that  his  Policy  was 
exquifite,  and  that  his  City,  holding  to  the  ftridl  obfervation  of  his 
form  of  Government,  fliould  attain  to  the  height  of  fame  and  o-loiy. 
Which  Oracle  Lycurgus  caufing  to  be  written,  fail'd  not  of  tranl- 
mitting  to  his  Laccdeinoti.  This  done,  that  his  Citizens  might  be  for 
ever  inviolably  bound  by  their  Oath,  that  they  would  alter  nothing  till 
his  return,  he  took  fo  firm  a  refolution  to  die  in  the  place,  that  from 
thenceforward  receiving  no  manner  of  Food,  he  foon  after  perform'd 
it  accordingly.  Nor  was  he  deceiv'd  in  the  confequence ;  for  his  City 
became  the  firft  in  glory  and  excellency  of  Government  in  the  whole 
World.     And  fo   much  for  Lycurgus  according  to  Plutarch. 
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MY  Lord  Archon   when   he   beheld  not  only  the  rapture  of 
motion,  but  of  joy  and  harmony,  into  which  his  Spheres  (without 
any  manner  of  obftmftion  or  interfering,  but  as  if  it  had  been  natural- 
ly) were  caft,  conceiv'd  not  lefs  of  exultation  in  his  Spirit ;  but  faw  no 
more  neceffity  or  reafon  why  he  fhould  adminifter  an  Oath  to  the  Senate 
and  the  People  that  they  would  obferve  his  Inftitutions,  than   to  a 
Man  in  perfedt  health  and  felicity  of  Conftitution,  that  he  would  not 
kill  himfelf    Neverthelcfs  whereas  Chriftianity,  tho'  it  forbids  violent 
hands,  confifts  no  lefs  in  felf-denial  than  any  other  Religion,  he  re- 
folv'd  that  all  unreafonable  Defires  fhould  die  upon  the  fpot ;  to  which 
end  that  no  manner  of  food  might  be  left  to  Ambition,  he  enter'd  into 
the  Senate  with  a  unanimous  Applaufe,  and  having  fpoken  of  his  Go- 
vernment as  Lycurgus  did  when  he  affembl'd  the  People,  he  abdi- 
cated tlie  Magiftracy  of  Archon.     The  Senate,  as  flruck  with  aflo- 
nifhment,  continua   filent;  Men  upon   fo  fudden  an  Accident  being 
altogether  unprovided  of  what  to  fay;  till  the  Archon  withdraw- 
ing, and  being  almofl:  at  the  door,  divers  of  the  Knights  flew  from 
their  Places,  offering  as  it  were  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  while  he 
efcaping  left  the  Senate  with  the  tears  in  their  Eyes  like  Children  that 
had  loft  their  Father ;  and  to  rid  himfelf  of  all  farther   importunity, 
retir'd  to  a  Country  Houfe  of  his,  being  remote,  and  very  private,  in 
fo  much  thtt  no  man  could  tell  for  fomc  time  what  was  become  of  him. 
Thus  the  Law-maker  happen'd  to  be  the  firft  objedt  and  refledlion  of 
the  Law  m;.de  :  For  as  Liberty  of  all  things  is  the  moft  welcome  to  a 
Neterlngrati-  People,  fo  i:.  there  nothing  niore  abhorrent  from  their  nature  than  In- 
'"'^^'h  i"' '"''    gratitude.    We,  accufing  the  Roman  People  of  this  Crime  againft  fome 
the  conjiant     of  their  grc.iteft  Benefadlors,    as  Cam  ill  us,    heap  miftake   upon 
fault  of  the     miftake ;  for  being  not  fo  competent  Judges  of  what  belon'js  to  Li- 
Pioftt-  berty  as  they  were,  we  take  upon  us  to  be  more  competent  Judges  of 

Virtue.  And  whereas  Virtue,  for  being  a  vulgar  thing  among  them, 
was  of  no  leis  rate  than  Jewels  are  with  fuch  as  wear  the  moft ;  we 
are  felling  this  precious  Stone,  which  we  have  ignorantly  rak'd  out 
of  the  Roman  ruins,  at  fuch  a  rate  as  the  Switzers  did  that  which 
they  took  in  the  Baggage  of  Charles  of  Burgundy.  For  that 
Camillus  had  ftood  more  firm  againft  the  ruin  of  Rome  than  her 
Capitol,  was  acknowledg'd ;  but  on  the  other  fide  that  he  ftood  as 
firm  for  the  Patricians  againft  the  Liberty  of  the  People,  was  as  plain  : 
wherefore  he  never  wanted  thofe  of  the  People  that  would  die  at  his 
foot  in  the  Field,  nor  that  would  wlthftand  him  to  his  beard  in  the 
City.  An  example  in  which  they  that  think  Camillus  had 
wrong,  neither  do  themfelves  right,  nor  the  People  of  Rome ;  who  in 
this  fignify  no  lefs  than  that  they  had  a  fcorn  of  Slavery  beyond  the 
fear  of  Ruin,  which  is  the  height  of  Magnanimity.  The  like  might 
be  fhewn  by  other  examples  objedled  againft  this,  and  other  Popular 
Governments,  as  in  the  Banifhment  of  Aristides  the  Ju/l  from 
./Athens,  by  the  Oftracifm,  which,  firft,  was  no  punifliment,  nor  ever 
underftood  for  fo  much  as  a  dilparagement ;  but  tended  only  to  the 
Security  of  the  Common-wealth ,  thro'  the  removal  of  a  Citizen 
(whofe  Riches  or  Power  with  a  Party  was  fufpedled)  out  of  harms 
way  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  neither  to  the  diminution  of  his  Eftate 
or  Honour.  And  next,  tho'  the  virtue  of  Aristides  might  in  it 
fclf  be  unqueftion'd,  yet  for  him  under  the  name  of  the  yuji  to  become 
Univerfal  Umpire  of  the  People  in  all  cafes,  even  to  the  ncgledl  of  the 
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legal  ways  and  orders  of  the  Common-wealth,  approach'd  fo  much 
to  the  Prince,  that  the  Athenians,  doing  Aristides  no  wrono- 
did  their  Government  no  more  than  right  in  removing  him ;  which 
therefore  is  not  fo  probable  to  have  come  to  pafs,  as  Plutarch 
prefumes,  thro'  the  envy  of  Themistocles,  feeing  Aristides 
was  for  more  popular  than  Themistocles,  who  foon  after  took 
the  lame  walk  upon  a  worfe  occafion.  Wherefore  as  Machiavfl 
for  any  thing  fince  alledg'd,  has  irrefragably  prov'd  that  Popular 
Governments  are  of  all  others  the  leaft  ingrateful  j  fo  the  obfcurity 
I  fay,  into  which  my  Lord  Archon  had  now  withdrawn  himfelf 
caus'd  a  univerfal  fadnefs  and  cloud  in  the  minds  oi  Men  upon  the 
glory  of  his  riling  Common-wealth. 

MUCH  had  been  ventilated  in  private  difcourfe,  and  the  People 
(for  the  Nation  was  yet  divided  into  Parties  that  had  not  loft  their 
animofities)  being  troubled,  bent  their  eyes  upon  the  Senate,  when 
after  fome  time  fpent  in  devotion,  and  the  folemn  adlion  of  Thankf- 
giving,  his  Excellency  Navarchus  de  Paralo  in  the  Tribe  of 
Dorenn,  Lord  Strategus  of  Oceana  (tho'  in  a  new  Common-wealth  a 
very  prudent  Magiftrate)  propos'd  his  part  or  opinion  in  a  fuch  man- 
ner to  the  Council  of  State,  that  paffing  the  Ballot  of  the  fame  with 
great  unanimity  and  applaufe,  it  was  introduc'd  into  the  Senate,  where 
it  paft  with  greater.  Wherefore  the  Decree  being  forthwith  printed 
and  publifh'd.  Copies  were  return'd  by  the  Secretaries  to  the  Phylarchs 
(which  is  the  manner  of  Promulgation)  and  the  Commiffioners  of 
the  Seal,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Right  Honourable  Phosphorus  de  Auge 
in  the  Tribe  of  Eudia,  Dolabel!  a  d'  Enyo  in  the  Tribe  of  Tz/r- 
ma,  and  Linceus  de  Stei  la  in  the  Tribe  oi Nubia,  being  eledled 
Propofers  pfo  tempore,  befpoke  of  the  Tribunes  a  Mufter  of  the 
People  to  be  held  that  day  fix  weeks,  which  was  the  time  allow'd  for 
Promulgation  at  the  Halo. 

THE  Satisfadion  which  the  People  throughout  the  Tribes  receiv'd 
upon  promulgation  of  the  Decree,  loaded  the  Carriers  with  weekly 
Letters  beetween  Friend  and  Friend,  whether  Magiflrates  or  private 
Perfons.  But  the  day  for  Propofiilon  being  come,  and  the  Preroga- 
tive upon  the  Place  appointed  in  Difcipline,  Sanguine  de  Ring- 
wood  in  the  Tribe  of  Saltum,  Captain  of  the  Phoenix,  march'd  by 
order  of  the  Tribunes  with  his  Troop  to  the  Piazza  of  the  Pantheon^ 
where  his  Trumpets  entering  into  the  great  Hall  by  their  Blazon  gave 
notice  of  his  Arrival ;  at  which  the  Serjeant  of  the  Houfe  came  down, 
and  returning  inform'd  the  Propofers,  who  defcending  were  receiv'd 
at  the  foot  of  the  Stairs  by  the  Captain,  and  attended  to  the  Coaches 
of  State,  with  which  Calcar  de  Gilvo  in  the  Tribe  of  Phalera 
Mafter  of  the  Llorfe,  and  the  Ballotins  upon  their  great  Horfes,  flood 
waiting  at  the  Gate. 

THE  Propofers  being  in  their  Coaches,  the  Train  for  the  Pomp, 
the  lame  that  is  us'd  at  the  reception  of  EmbalTadors,  preceded  in  this 
order:  In  the  Front  march'd  the  Troop  with  the  Cornet  in  the 
Van,  and  the  Captain  in  the  Rear  :  next  the  Troop  came  the  twenty 
MefTengers  or  Trumpets ;  the  Ballotins  upon  the  Curvet  with  their 
Uflier  in  the  Van,  and  the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  in  the  Rear:  Next 
the  Ballotins,  Broncus  dk  Rauco  in  the  Tribe  of  Bejiia  King 
of  the  Heralds,  with  his  Fraternity  in  their  Coats  of  Arms ;  and 
next  to   Sir  Bronchus,    Boristhfnes    de   Holiwater  in  the 
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the  Tribe  of  Ave,  Mafter  of  the  Ceremonies :  The  Mace  and  the 
Seal  of  the  Chancery  went  immediately  before  the  Coaches ;  and  on 
either  fide,  the  Doorkeepers  or  Guard  of  the  Senate,  v/ith  their  Pole- 
axes,  accompany'd  with  fome  three  or  four  hundred  Footmen  belonging 
to  the  Knights  or  Senators ;  the  Trumpeters,  Ballotins,  Guards,  Po- 
llilions.  Coachmen  and  Footmen,  being  very  gallant  in  the  Liveries 
of  the  Common-wealth  ;  but  all,  except  the  Ballotins,  v/ithout  Hats, 
in  lieu  whereof  they  wore  black  velvet  Calots,  being  pointed  with  a 
little  peak  at  the  forehead.     After  the  Propofers  came  a  long  file  of 
Coaches  full  of  fuch  Gentlemen  as  ufe  to  grace  the  Common- wealth 
upon  the  like  occafions.     In  this  pofture  they  mov'd  Howly  thro'  the 
flreets  (affording  in  the  gravity  of  the  Pomp,  and  the  welcomenefs  of 
the  end,  a  mofl  reverend  and  acceptable  Profpeft  to  the  People  all  the 
way  from  the  Pantheon,  being  about  half  a  mile)  and  arriv'd  at  the 
Halo,  where  they  found  the  Prerogative  in  a  clofe  body  environ'd  with 
Scaffolds  that  were  cover'd  with  Spedators.     The  Tribunes  rcceiv'd  the 
Propofers,  and  condufted  them  into  a  Seat  plac'd  in   the  front  of  the 
Tribe,  like  a  Pulpit,  but  that  it  was  of  fome  length,  and  well  adorn'd 
by  the  Heralds  with  all  manner  of  Birds  and  Beafts,  except  that  they 
were  ill  painted  and  never  a  one  of  his  natural  colour.     The  Tribunes 
were  plac'd  at  a  Table  that  flood  below  the  long  Seat,  thole  of  the 
Horfe  in  the  middle,  and  thofe  of  the  Foot  at  either  end,  with  each 
of  them  a  Bowl  or  Bafon  before  him,  that  on  the  right  hand  being 
white,  and  the  other  green  :  In  the  middle  of  the  Table  ftood  a  third 
which  was  red.     And  the  Houfe-keeper  of  the  Pavilion,  who  had  al- 
ready deliver'd  a  proportion  of  linen  Balls    or  Pellets  to  every  one  of 
the  Tribe,  now  prefented  Boxes  to  the  Ballotins.     But  the  Propofers 
as  they  enter'd  the  Gallery,  or  long  Seat,  having  put  off  their  Hats 
by   way  of  Salutation,   were  anfwer'd  by  the   People  with  a  fhout ; 
whereupon  the  younger  Commiffioners  feated  themfelves  at  either  end ; 
and  the  lirfl  flanding  in  the  middle,  fpoke  after  this  manner. 

My  Lords,  the  People  oj  Oceana. 
«  "ITTHILE  1  find  in  my  felf  what  a  felicity  it  is  to  falute  you 
<■<■     Y  \      by  this  Name,  and  in  every  Face,  anointed  as  it  were  with 
**  the  Oil  of  Gladnefs,  a  full  and  fufficient  teftimony  of  the  like  fenfe, 
"  to  go  about  to  feafl  you  with  words,  who  are  already  fiU'd  with 
"  that  Food  of  the  mind,   which  being  of  pleafing  and  wholefomedi- 
"  geftion,  takes  in  the  definition  of  true  Joy,  were  a  needlefs  Enter- 
"  terprize,     I  fliall  rather  put  you  in  mind  of  that  thankfulnefs  which 
"  is  due,  than  puff  you  up  with  any  thing  that  might  feem  vain.    Is 
"  it  from  the  arms  of  flefli  that  we  derive  thefe  Bleflings  ?  Behold  the 
"  Common-wealth  of  Rome  falUng  upon  her  own  victorious  Sword. 
«'  Or  is  it  from  our  own  Wifdom,  whofe  Councils  had  brought  it  even 
*•  to  that  pals,  that  we  began  to  repent  our  felves  of  Vidtory  ?   Far  be 
"  it  from  us,  my  Lords,  to  iacrifice  to  our  own  Nets,  which  we  our 
"  felves  have  fo  narrowly  efcap'd  !  Let  us  rather  lay  our  mouths  in 
•'  the  duft,  and  look  up  (as  was  taught  the  other  day  when  we  were 
"  better  inftrufted  in  this  Leffon)  to  the  Hills  with  our  Gratitude. 
"  Neverthelefs  feeing  we  read  how  God  upon  the  negled;  of  his  Pro- 
"  phets  has  been  provok'd  to  wrath,  it  muft  needs  follow  that  he  ex- 
"  pe(3:s  Honour  fhould  be  given  to  them  bv  whom  he  has  chofen  to 

"  work 
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"  work  as   his  Inftruments.    For  which   caufe,  nothing  doubting  of 

"  my  Warrant,  I  fhall  proceed  to  that  which  more  particularly  con- 

"  cerns  the   prefent  occafion,  the  difcovery  of  my  Lord  Archon's 

"  Virtues  and  Merit,  to  be  ever  plac'd   by  this  Nation  in  their  true 

"  Meridian. 


My  Lords, 

"  I  A  M  not  upon  a  Subjedl  which  perfuades  me  to  balk,  but  ne-  :; 

*<  ceflitates  me  to    feek  out  the  greateft  Examples.     To  begin  with  ^ 

<*  Alexander  creeling  Trophies  common  to  his  Sword  and  the 

"  Peftilence ;  To  what  good  of  Mankind  did  he  infedl  the  Air  with 

"  his  heaps  of  Carcafes  ?  The  Sword  of  War,  if  it  be  any  otherwife  ' 

"  us'd  than  as  the  Sword  of  Magiftracy,  for  the  fear  and  punifliment 

"  of  thofe  that  do  evil,   is  as  guilty  in  the  fight  of  God,  as  the  Sword 

"  of  a  Murderer;  nay  more,   for  if  the  Blood  of  Abel,  of  one  inno- 

"  cent  Man,  cry'd  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord  for  Vengeance,  what  fliall 

"  the  Blood  of  an  innocent  Nation?  Of  this  kind  of  Empire,  the 

"  Throne  of  Ambition,  and  the  Quarry  of  a  mighty  Hunter,  it  has 

"  been  truly  liiid,  that  it  is  but  a  great  Robbery.  But  if  Alexander 

"  had  reftor'd  the  Liberty  of  Greece,  and  propagated  it  to  mankind, 

«'  he  had  done  like  my  Lord  Arcuon,  and  might  have  been  truly 

"  call'd  the  Great.     Alf.xandilR   car'd  not  to  fteal  a  Vidory  that 

"  would  be  given:   But  my  Lord  Archon  has  torn  away  a  Vidlory  :i 

"  which  had  been  ftol'n,   while  we  were   tamely   yielding  up  Obe- 

"  dience  to  a  *  Nation  reaping  in  our  Fields,   whofe  Fields  he  has  »<ra^ScotIlh 

"  fubjedled  to  our  Empire,  and  nail'd  them  with  his  vidlorious  Sword  Royal  Line. 

"  to  their  native  Caucafus. 

"  MACHIAVEL   gives  a  handfome  caution.   Let  no   man,  ' 

"  fiys  he,  be  circumvented  with  the  Glory  of  C^sar,   from  the  fal'fe  ".. 

"  refleftion  of  their  Pens,   who  thro'  the  longer  continuance  of  his 

"  Empire  in  the  Name  than  in  the  Family,  chang'd  their  Freedom 

"  for  Flattery.     But  if  a  man  would   know    truly  what  the  Romam 

"  thought  of  C^SAR,  let  him   obfeive  what  they  faid  of  CaTi- 

"    LIN. 

"AND  yet  by  how  much  he  who  has  perpetrated  fome  heinous 
"  Crime,  is  more  execrable  than  he  who  did  but  attempt  it;  by  fo 
"  much  is  C^SAR  more  execrable  than  Catilin.     On   the   con-  ,.  ^ 

"  trary,  let  him  that  would  know  what  antient  and  heroic  Times, 
"  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  would  both  have  thought  and  faid  of  -j 

"  my  Lord  Archon,  obferve  what  they  thought  and  faid  of  Se- 
"  lon,  Lycurgus,  Brutus,  and  Publicola.  And  yet  by 
"  how  much  his  Virtue,  that  is  crown'd  with  the  perfedion  of 
"  his  Work,  is  beyond  theirs,  who  were  either  inferior  in  their  aim, 
"  or  in  their  performance;  by  fo  much  is  my  Lord  Archon  to 
"  be  prefcr'd  before  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Brutus,  and  Publi- 
"  cola. 

"NOR  will  we  fliun  the  mofl  illuftrious  Example  of  Scipio: 
"  This  Hero,  tho'  never  fo  little  lefs,  yet  was  he  not  the  founder  of  a 
"  Common-wealth  ;  and  for  the  reft,  allowing  his  Virtue  to  have  been 
"  of  the  mofl:  untainted  Ray,  in  what  did  it  outfhine  this  of  my 
"  Lord  Archon  ?  But  if  dazling  the  Eyes  of  the  Magiilrates  it  over- 
"  aw'd  Liberty,  Rome  might  be  allov/d  fome  excufe  that  fhe  did  not 

"  like 
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"  like  it,  and  I,  if  I  admit  not  of  this  comparifon  :  For  where  is  my 
"  Lord  Archon?  Is  there  a  Genius,  how  free  foever,  which  in  his 
"  prefence  would  not  find  it  felf  to  be  under  power  ?  He  is  flirunk  in- 
"  to  Clowds,  he  feeks  Obfcurity  in  a  Nation  that  fees  by  his  Light. 
"  He  is  impatient  of  his  own  Glory,  left  it  fliould  ftand  between  you 
"  and  your  Liberty. 

"  LIBERTY!  What  is  even  that,  if  we  may  not  be  grateful  ? 
"  And  if  we  may,  wc  have  none  :  For  who  has  any  thing  that  he  does 
**  not  owe  ?  My  Lords,  there  be  fome  hard  conditions  of  Virtue :  If 
"  this  Debt  were  exadled,  it  were  not  due ;  whereas  being  cancel'd, 
"  we  are  all  enter'd  into  Bonds.  On  the  other  fide,  if  we  make  fuch  ♦ 
"  a  payment  as  will  not  ftand  with  a  free  People,  we  do  not  enrich 
"  my  Lord  Archon,  but  rob  him  of  his  whole  Eftate,  and  his  im- 
«  menfe  Glory. 

*'  THESE  Particulars  had  in  due  deliberation  and  mature  debate, 
*'  according  to  the  Orders  of  this  Common-wealth,  It  is  proposd  by 
"  Authority  of  the  Senate,  to  you  my  Lords  the  People  of  Oceana. 

"  I,  THAT  the  Dignity  and  Office  of  Archon,  or  Proteftor 
«  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Ocearia^  be,  and  is  hereby  confer'd  by 
"  the  Senate  and  the  People  of  Oceana^  upon  the  moft  Illuftrious 
*'  Prince,  and  fole  Legiflator  of  this  Common-wealth,  Olphaus 
"  Megaletor,  Pater  Patrice,  whom  God  preferve,  for  the  term  of 
"  his  natural  Life. 

"  II.  THAT  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds /(^r  annum 
<*  yet  remaining  of  the  antient  Revenue,  be  eftated  upon  the  faid  II- 
*'  luftrious  Prince,  or  Lord  Archon,  for  the  faid  term,  and  to  the 
"  proper  and  peculiar  ufe  of  his  Highnefs. 

"  III.  THAT  the  Lord  Archon  have  the  reception  of  all  fo- 
"  reign  EmbalTadors,  by  and  with  the  Council  of  State,  according  to 
"  the  Orders  of  this  Common-wealth. 

"  IV.  THAT  the  Lord  Archon  have  a  ftanding  Army  of 
"  twelve  thoufand  men,  defray 'd  upon  a  monthly  Tax,  during  the 
*'  term  of  three  years,  for  the  protedion  of  this  Common-wealth 
*'  againft  diflenting  Parties ;  to  be  govern'd,  direcfted,  and  command- 
*'  ed  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  War,  according  to  the 
"  Orders  of  this  Common-wealth. 

"  V.  THAT  this  Common- wealth  make  no  diftindlion  of  Per- 
*'  fons  or  Parties,  but  every  man  being  eledled  and  fworn,  according 
"  to  the  Orders  of  the  fame,  be  equally  capable  of  Magiftracy ;  or 
"  not  elected,  be  equally  capable  of  Liberty,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
"  his  Eftate  free  from  all  other  than  common  Taxes. 

"  VI.  THAT  a  man  putting  a  diftindlion  upon  himfelf,  re- 
"  fufing  the  Oath  upon  Eledlion,  or  declaring  himfelf  of  a  Party 
*'  not  conformable  to  the  Civil  Government,  may  within  any  time 
.  "  of  the  three  years  ftanding  of  the  Army,  tranfport  himfelf  and 
*'  his  Eftate,  witliout  moleftation  or  impediment,  into  any  other 
"  Nation. 

"  VII.  THAT  in  cafe  there  remains  any  diftindlion  of  Parties  not 
*'  conforming  to  the  Civil  Government  of  this  Common-wealth,  af- 
"  ter  the  three  years  of  the  ftanding  Army  be  expir'd,  and  the  Com- 
"  men- wealth  be  thereby  forc'd  to  prolong  the  term  of  the  faid  Ar- 
"  my,  the  pay  from  thenceforth  of  the  iaid  Army  be  levy'd  upon  the 
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"  Eftates  of  fuch  Parties  fo  remain  unconformable  to  the  Civil  Go- 
"  vernment. 

THE  propofer  having  ended  his  Oration,  the  Trumpets  founded  > 
and  the  Tribunes  of  the  Horfe  being  mounted  to  view  the  Ballot,  caus'd 
the  Tribe  (which  thronging  up  to  the  Speech,  came  almoft  round 
the  Gallery)  to  retreat  about  twenty  paces,  when  Linceus  de  Stel- 
la receiving  the  Propofitions,  repair'd  with  Bronchus  de  Rauco 
the  Herald,  to  a  little  ScaiFold  eredled  in  the  middle  of  the  Tribe, 
where  he  feated  himfelf,  the  Herald  flanding  bare  upon  his  right 
hand.  The  Ballotins  having  their  Boxes  ready,  flood  before  the 
Gallery,  and  at  the  command  of  the  Tribunes  march'd,  one  to  every 
Troop  on  Horfeback,  and  one  to  every  Company  on  Footj  each  of 
them  being  foUow'd  by  other  Children  that  bore  red  Boxes:  now  this 
is  putting  the  Queflion,  whether  the  Queflion  fliould  be  put.  And 
the  Suffrage  being  very  fuddenly  return'd  to  the  Tribunes  at  the  Table, 
and  number'd  in  the  view  of  the  Propofers,  the  Votes  were  all  in  the 
Affirmative :  whereupon  the  red  or  doubtful  Boxes  were  laid  afide,  it 
appearing  that  the  Tribe,  whether  for  the  Negative  or  Affirmative, 
was  clear  in  the  matter.  Wherefore  the  Herald  began  from  the  Scaf- 
fold in  the  middle  of  the  Tribe,  to  pronounce  the  firfl:  Propofition, 
and  the  Ballotms  marching  with  the  Negative  and  Affirmative  only. 
Bronchus  with  his  Voice  like  Thunder,  continu'd  to  repeat  the 
Propofition  over  and  over  again,  fo  long  as  it  was  in  Balloting.  The 
like  was  done  for  every  Claufe,  till  the  Ballot  \vas  finifh'd,  and  the 
Tribunes  affembling,  had  fign'd  the  Points,  that  is  to  fay,  the  number 
of  every  fuffrage,  as  it  was  taken  by  the  Secretary  upon  the  tale  of  ' 
the  Tribunes,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Propofers ;  for  this  may  not  be 
omitted,  it  is  the  pulfe  of  the  People.  Now  whereas  it  appertains  to 
the  Tribunes  to  report  the  Suffiage  of  the  People  to  the  Senate,  they  call 
the  Lot  for  this  Office  with  three  filver  Balls,  and  one  gold  one  ;  and 
it  fell  upon  the  Right  Worfliipful  Argus  de  Crookhorn  in  the 
Tribe  of  Pajcua,  hrfl  Tribune  of  the  Foot.  Argus  being  a  good 
fufficient  man  in  his  own  Country,  was  yet  of  the  mind  that  hefliould 
make  but  a  bad  Spokefman;  and  therefore  became  fometliing  blank  at 
his  luck,  till  his  Colleagues  perfuaded  him  that  it  was  no  fuch  great 
matter,  if  he  could  but  read,  having  his  Paper  before  him.  The  Pro- 
pofers taking  Coach,  receiv'd  a  VoUy  upon  the  Field,  and  return'd 
in  the  fame  order,  five  that  being  accompany'd  with  the  Tribunes, 
they  were  alfo  attended  by  the  whole  Prerogative  to  the  Piazza  of  the 
Pantheon,  where  with  another  Volly  they  took  their  leaves.  Argus, 
who  had  not  thought  upon  his  Wife  and  Children  all  the  way,  went 
very  gravely  up :  and  every  one  being  feated,  the  Senate  by  their  li- 
ience  feeni'd  to  call  for  the  Report;  which  Argus  flawding  up,  deli- 
ver'd  in  this  wife, 


Right  Honourable  Lords  and  Fathers  affembkd  in  Parliament ; 

"  O  O  it  is,  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  report  to  your  Excellencies 
"  k3  ^'^  Votes  of  the  People,  taken  upon  the  third  inflant,  in  the 
"  firft  year  of  this  Common-wealth,  at  the  Hah;  the  Right  Ho- 
"  nourable  Phosphorus  de  Auge  in  the  Tribe  of  Eudia,  Doi.a- 
"  BELLA   DE   Enyo  in  the  Tribe  of  Turma,  and  Linceus  de 
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"  Stella  in  the  Tx'^to^  Nubia,  Lords  Commiffioners  of  the  Great 

"  Seal  of  Oceana,  and  Propofers  pro  temporibus together  with  my  • 

"  Brethern  the  Tribunes,  and  my  felt  being  prefent.  Wherefore 
"  thefe  are  to  certify  to  your  Fatherhoods,  that  the  faid  Votes  of  the 
"  People  were  as  follows ;  that  is  to  fay : 

"TO  the  firft  Propofition.  Nemine  contradicante 

"TO  the  fecond,  Nemine  contradiBante ■ 

"TO  the  third  the  like. 

"TO  the  fourth  2 1 1,  above  half. 

"TO  the  fifth  201,  above  half. 

"TO  the  fixth  150,  above  half,  in  the  Affirmative. 

"TO  the  feventh.  Nomine  again,  and  fo  forth 

"  MY  LORDS,  It  is  a  Language  that  is  out  of  my  Prayers, 
"  and  if  I  be  out  at  it,  no  harm 

*tBUT  as  concerning  my  Lord  Archon  (as  I  was  faying)  thefe 
"  are  to  fignify  to  you  the  true-heartednefs  and  good-will  which  is  in 
"  the  People,  feeing  by  joining  with  you,  as  one  man,  they  confefs 
"  that  all  they  have  to  give,  is  too  little  for  his  Highnefs.  For  truly, 
"  Fathers,  if  he  who  is  able  to  do  harm,  and  does  none,  may  well  be 
*'  call'd  honeftj  What  {hall  we  fay  to  my  Lord  Archon's  High- 
"  nefs,  who  having  had  it  in  his  Power  to  have  done  us  the  greateft 
"  mifchief  that  ever  befel  a  poor  Nation,  fo  willing  to  truft  fuch  as 
"  they  thought  well  of,  has  done  us  fo  much  good,  as  we  fhould  never 
*'  have  known  how  to  do  ourfelves  ?  which  was  fo  fweetly  deliver'd 
"  by  my  Lord  Chancellor  Phosphorus  to  the  People,  that  I  dare 
"  fay  there  was  never  a  one  of  them  could  forbear  to  do  as  I  do 
*'  An't  pleafe  your  Fatherhoods,  they  be  tears  of  Joy.  Ay,  my  Lord 
"  Archon  fliall  walk  the  flreets  (if  it  be  for  his  eafe  I  mean)  with 
"  a  Switch,  while  the  People  run  after  him,  and  pray  for  him :  he 
*'  fhall  not  wet  his  foot ;  they  will  flrew  flowers  irf  his  way :  he  fliall 
*'  lit  higher  in  their  hearts,  and  in  the  Judgment  of  all  good  men, 
*'  than  the  Kings  that  go  up  flairs  to  their  Seats ;  and  one  of  thefe  had 
*'  as  good  pull  two  or  three  of  his  fellows  out  of  their  great  Chairs, 
"  as  wrong  him,  or  meddle  with  him ;  he  has  two  or  three  hundred 
"  thoufand  men,  that  when  you  fay  the  word,  fliall  fell  themfelves 
"  to  their  fhirts  for  him,  and  die  at  his  Foot.  His  Pillow  is  of  Down, 
*'  and  his  Grave  fliall  be  as  foft,  over  which  they  that  are  alive  fliall 
"  wring  their  hands.  And  to  come  to  your  Fatherhoods,  mofl  truly 
"  fo  call'd,  as  being  the  loving  Parents  of  the  People,  truly  you  do 
"  not  know  what  a  feeling  they  have  of  your  Kindnefs,  feeing  you 
"  are  fo  bound  up,  that  if  there  comes  any  harm,  they  may  thank 
"  themfelves.  And,  alas!  poor  Souls,  they  fee  that  they  are  given 
"  to  be  of  fo  many  minds,  that  tho'  they  always  mean  well,  yet  if 
"  there  comes  any  good,  they  may  thank  them  that  teach  them  better. 
"  Wherefore  there  was  never  fucli  a  thing  as  this  invented,  they  do  ve- 
"  rily  believe  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  fame  which  they  always 
"  had  in  their  very  heads,  if  they  could  have  but  told  how  to  bring 
"  it  out.  As  now  for  a  fample ;  My  Lords  the  Propofers  had  no 
"  fooner  faid  your  minds,  than  they  found  it  to  be  that  which  heart 
*'  could  wifh.  And  your  Fatherhoods  may  comfort  your  felves,  that 
"  there  is  not  a  People  in  the  world  more  willing  to  learn  what  is  for 
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"  their  own  good,  nor  more  apt  to  fee  it,  when  you  have  fliew'd  it 
"  them.  Wherefore  they  do  love  you  as  tliey  do  their  own  felves ; 
"  honour  you  as  Fathers ;  refolve  to  give  you  as  it  were  Obedience 
"  for  ever:  and  fo  thanking  you  for  your  mofl  good  and  excellent 
"  Laws,  they  do  pray  for  you  as  the  very  Worthies  of  the  Land 
"  Right  Honourable  Lords  and  Fathers  afTembl'd  in  Parliament. 

ARGUS  came  off  beyond  his  own  expedlation ;  for  thinking  right, 
and  fpeaking  as  he  thought,  it  was  apparent  by  the  Houfe,  and  the 
thanks  they  gave  him,  that  they  cfteem'd  him  to  be  abfolutely  of  the 
beft  fort  of  Orators ;  upon  which  having  a  mind  that  till  then  mif- 
gave  him,  he  became  very  crounfe,  and  much  delighted  with  that 
which  might  go  down  the  next  week  in  print  to  his  Wife  and  Neigh- 
bours. LivY  makes  the  Roman  Tribunes  to  fpeak  in  the  fame  ftile 
with  the  Confuls,  which  could  not  be,  and  therefore  for  ought  in  him 
to  the  contrary,  Volero  and  Canuleius  might  have  fpoken  in  no 
better  ftile  than  Argus.  However,  they  were  not  created  the  firft 
year  of  the  Common- wealth ;  and  the  Tribunes  of  Oceana  are  fince 
become  better  Orators  than  were  needful.  But  the  Laws  being  enadted, 
had  the  Preamble  annex'd,  and  were  deliver'd  to  Bronchus,  who 
lov'd  nothing  in  the  Earth  fo  much  as  to  go  flaring  and  bellowing  up 
and  down  the  Town,  like  a  Stag  in  a  Forrefl,  as  he  now  did,  with 
his  fraternity  in  their  Coats  of  Arms,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
Trumpets,  proclaiming  the  Ad:  of  Parliament;  when  meeting  my 
Lord  Archon,  who  from  a  retreat  that  was  without  AfFedlation, 
as  being  for  Devotion  only,  and  to  implore  a  Blefiing  by  Prayer  and 
Fafling  upon  his  Labours,  now  newly  arriv'd  in  Town,  the  Herald  of 
the  Tribe  of  Befl'ia  fet  up  his  throat,  and  having  chanted  out  his  Lef- 
fon,  pafl  as  haughtily  by  him,  as  if  his  own  had  been  the  better  Of- 
fice; which  in  this  place  was  very  well  taken,  tho'  Bronchus  for  his 
high  mind  happen'd  afterwards  upon  fome  difaffers,  too  long  to  tell, 
that  fpoil'd  much  of  his  Embroidery. 

MY  Lord  Archon's  Arrival  being  known,  the  Signory,  accom- 
pany'd  by  the  Tribunes,  repair'd  to  him,  with  the  news  he  had  al- 
ready heard  by  the  Herald ;  to  which  my  Lord  Strategus  added,  That 
his  Highnefs  could  not  doubt  upon  the  Demonflrations  given,  but 
the  minds  of  Men  were  firm  in  the  opinion,  that  he  could  be  no  feeker 
of  himfelf  in  the  way  of  earthly  Pomp  and  Glory  :  and  that  the  Gra- 
titude of  the  Senate  and  the  People,  could  not  therefore  be  underftood 
to  have  any  fuch  refiedion  upon  him.  But  fo  it  was,  that  in  regard 
of  Dangers  abroad,  and  Parties  at  home,  they  durfl  not  truil  theni- 
felves  without  a  {landing  Army,  nor  a  ftanding  Army  in  any  man's 
hands  but  thofe  of  his  Highnefs. 

THE  Archon  made  anfwer,  that  he  ever  expeded  this  would 
be  the  fenfe  of  the  Senate  and  the  People;  and  this  being  their  fenfe, 
he  fhould  have  been  forry  they  had  made  choice  of  any  other  than  him- 
felf for  a  flanding  General :  Firfl,  Becaufe  it  could  not  have  been  more 
to  their  own  fafety :  And,  Secondly,  Becaufe  fo  long  as  they  fhould 
have  need  of  a  flanding  Army,  his  work  was  not  done  :  That  he  would 
not  difpute  againfl  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  and  the  People,  nor 
ought  that  to  be.  Neverthelefs,  he  made  little  doubt  but  experience  would 
fliew  every  Party  their  own  Interefl.  in  this  Government,  and  that  bet- 
ter improv'd  than  they  could  exped  from  any  other;  that  Men's  ani- 
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mofities  fliould  over-balance  their  Interefl  for  any  time,  was  impoffi- 
ble ;  that  humour  could  never  be  lafting,  nor,  thro'  the  Conftitution 
of  the  Government,  of  any  effeft  at  the  firft  charge.     For  fuppofing 
the  worft,  and  that  the  People  had  chofen  no  other  into  the  Senate 
and  the  Prerogative  than  Royalifts,    a  matter  ot   fourteen  hundred 
men  muft  have  taken  their  Oaths  at  their  Eleftion,  with  an  intention 
to  go  quite  contrary,  not  only  to  their  Oaths  fo  taken,  but  to  their 
own  Interefl: ;  for  being  eftated  in  the  Sovereign  Power,   they  mult 
have  decreed  it  from  themfelves  (fuch  an  example  for  which  there 
was  never  any  experience,  nor  can  there  be  any  reafon)  or  holding  it, 
it  muft  have  done  in  their  hands  as  well  every  whit  as  in  any  other. 
Furthermore,  they  muft  have  removed  the  Government  from  a  Foun- 
dation that  apparently  would  hold,  to  let  it  upon  another  which  ap- 
parently would  not  hold  ;  which  things  if  they  could  not  come  to  pafs, 
the  Senate  and  the  People  confifting  wholly  of  Royalifts,  much  lefs 
by  a  parcel  of  them  eledled.     But  if  the  fear  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
People   deriv'd  from  a  Party  without,  fuch  a  one  as  would  not  be 
elefted,  nor  engage  themfelves  to  the  Common- wealth  by  an  Oath ;  this 
again  muft  be  fo  large,  as  would  go  quite  contrary  to  their  own  Inte- 
reft,  they  being  as  free  and  as  fully  eftated  in  their  Liberty  as  any 
other,  or  fo  narrow  that  they  could  do  no  hurt,  while  the  People  being 
in  Arms,  and  at  the  beck  of  the  Strategus,  every  Tribe  would  at  any 
time   make  a  better  Army   than  fuch  a  Party ;  and  there    being   no 
Parties  at  home,  fears  from  abroad  would  vanifh.     But  feeing  it  was 
otherwife  determin'd  by  the  Senate  and  the  People,  the   beft   courfe 
was  to  take  that  which  they  held  the  fafeft,  in  which  with  his  humble 
thanks  for  their  great  bounty,  he  was  refolv'd  to  ferve  them  with  all 
Duty  and  Obedience. 

AVERY  ftiort  time  after  the  Royalifts,  now  equal  Citizens, 
made  good  the  Archon's  Judgment,  there  being  no  other  that  found 
any  thing  near  fo  great  a  fweet  in  the  Government.  For  he  who  has 
not  been  acquainted  with  Afflidion,  fays  Seneca,  knows  but  half  the 
things  of  this  world. 

MOREOVER  they  faw  plainly,  that  to  reftore  the  antient  Go- 
vernment, they  muft  caft  up  their  Eftates  into  the  hands  of  three 
hundred  men ;  wherefore  in  cafe  the  Senate  and  the  Prerogative,  con- 
fifting of  thirteen  hundred  men,  had  been  all  Royalifts,  there  mull  of 
neceffity  have  been,  and  be  for  ever,  one  thoufand  againft  this  or  any 
fuch  Vote.  But  the  Senate  being  inform'd  by  the  Signory,  that  the 
Archon  had  accepted  of  his  Dignity  and  Office,  caus'd  a  third 
Chair  to  be  fet  for  his  Highnefs,  between  thofe  of  the  Strategus  and 
the  Orator  in  the  Houfe,  the  like  at  every  Council ;  to  which  he  re- 
pair'd,  not  of  neceflity,  but  at  his  pleafure,  being  the  beft,  and,  as 
Argus  not  vainly  faid,  the  greateft  Prince  in  the  World:  for  in  the 
Pomp  of  his  Court  he  was  not  inferior  to  any,  and  in  the  Field  he  was 
foUow'd  with  a  Force  that  was  formidable  to  all.  Nor  was  there  a 
caufe  in  the  nature  of  this  Conftitution  to  put  him  to  the  charge  of 
Guards,  to  fpoil  his  ftomach  or  his  fleep :  Infomuch,  as  being  hand- 
fomely  difputed  by  the  Wits  of  the  Academy,  whether  my  Lord 
Archon,  if  he  had  been  ambitious,  could  have  made  himfelf  fo 
great,  it  was  carry'd  clear  in  the  Negative;  not  only  for  the  Reafons 
drawn  from  the  prefent  balance,  which  was  Popular;  but  putting  the 
c?afe  the  balance  had  been  Monarchical.    For  there  be  fome  Nations, 
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whereof  this  is  one,  that  will  bear  a  Prince  in  a  Common -wealth  far 
higher  than  it  is  poffible  for  them  to  bear  a  Monarch.     Spain  look'd 
upon  the  Prince  of  Orajige  as  her  moft  formidable  Enemy ;  but  if  ever 
there  be  a  Monarch  in  Hollandy  he  will  be  the  Spaniards  beft  friend. 
For  whereas  a  Prince  in  a  Common-wealth  derives  his  Greatnefs  from 
the  root  of  the  People,  a  Monarch  derives  his  from  one  of  thofe  ba- 
lances which  nip  them  in  the  root  j  by  which  means  the  Low  Countries 
under  a  Monarch  were   poor  and  inconfiderable,    but  in   bearing  a 
Prince  could  grow  to  a  miraculous  height,  and  give  the  Glory  of  his 
Adtions  by  far  the  upper  hand   of  the  greatefl  King  in  Chrillendom. 
There  are  Kings  in   'Europe^  to  whom  a  King  oi  Oceana  would  be  but 
a  petit  Co7vpanion.     But  the  Prince  of  this  Common-wealth  is  the  Ter-_ 
ror  and  the  Judge  of  them  all. 

THAT  which  my  Lord  Archon  now  minded  moft,  was  the 
Agrarian,  upon  which  debate  he  inceflantly  thrnft  the  Senate  and  the 
Council  of  State  ;  to  the  end  it  might  be  planted  upon  fome  firm  root, 
as  the  main  point  and  balis  of  perpetuity  to  the  Common-wealth. 

AND  thefe  are  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  Paffages  that  happen'd 
in  the  firft  year  of  this  Government.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  fe- 
cond,  the  Army  was  disbanded,  but  the  Taxes  continu'd  at  thirty 
thouf;nd  Pounds  a  month,  for  three  years  and  a  half.  By  which 
means  a  piece  of  Artillery  was  planted,  and  a  portion  of  Land  to  the 
value  of  50  /.a  year  purchas'd  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Games,  and 
of  the  Prize  arms  for  ever,  in  each  Hundred. 

WITH  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Common-wealth,  tlie  term  of 
the  Excife,  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Senate  and  the  People, 
and  for  the  raifing  of  a  public  Revenue,  expir'd.  By  which  time 
the  Exchequer,  over  and  above  the  annual  Salaries,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  accumulating  every  year  out  of  one 
Million  income  feven  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  in  Banco,  brought  it 
with  a  produdl  of  the  Sum,  rifing  to  about  eight  Millions  in  the  whole: 
whereby  at  feveral  times  they  had  purchas'd  to  the  Senate  and  the  Peo- 
ple four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  annum  folid  Revenue ;  which, 
befldes  the  Lands  held  in  Pajwpea,  together  with  the  Perquifites  of  ei- 
ther Province,  was  held  fufficient  for  a  public  Revenue.  Neverthelefs, 
Taxes  being  now  wholly  taken  off,  the  Excife  of  no  great  burden 
(and  many  fpecious  advantages  not  vainly  propos'd  in  the  heightning 
of  the  public  Revenue)  was  very  chearfully  eftablifla'd  by  the  Senate 
and  the  People,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  longer ;  and  the  fame  courfe 
being  taken,  the  public  Revenue  was  found  in  the  one  and  twentieth 
of  the  Common-wealth,  to  be  worth  one  Million  in  good  Land.  Where- 
upon the  Excife  was  fo  abolifli'd  for  the  prefent,  as  withall  refolv'd 
to  be  the  beft,  the  moft  fruitful  and  eafy  way  of  raifing  Taxes,  ac- 
cofding  to  future  Exigencies.     Bwt  the  Revenue  being  now  fuch  as  was  ^ 

able  to  be  a  yearly  Purchafer,  gave  a  jealoufy  that  by  this  means  the 
balance  of  the  Common-wealth,  confilfing  in  private  Fortunes,  might 
be  eaten  out ;  whence  this  year  is  famous  for  that  Law  whereby  the 
Senate  and  the  People  forbidding  any  further  purchafe  of  Lands  to  the 
Public  within  the  Dominions  of  Oceana  and  the  adjacent  Provinces, 
put  the  Agrarian  upon  the  Common-wealth  her  felf.  Thefe  Increafes 
arc  things  which  Men,  addicted  to  Monarchy,  deride  as  impoflible, 
whereby  they  unwarily  urge  a  ftrong  Argument  againft  that  which 
they  would  defend.     For  having  their  eyes  fix'd  upon  the  Pomp  and 
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Expence,  by  which  not  only  every  Child  of  a  King  being  a  Prince, 
exhaufts  his  Father's  Coffers;  but  Favourites  and  fervile  Spirits,  devoted 
to  the  flattery  of  thofe  Princes,  grow  infolent  and  profufe,  returning 
a  fit  Gratitude  to  their  Mafters,  wlioni  while  they  hold  it  honourable 
to  deceive,  they  fuck  and  keep  eternally  poor:  It  follows  that  they 
do  not  fee  how  it  fliould  be  poffible  for  a  Common-wealtli  to  cloath 
her  felf  in  Purple,  and  thrive  fo  ftrangely  upon  that  which  would 
make  a  Prince's  hair  grow  thro'  his  hood,  and  not  afford  him  bread. 
As  if  it  were  a  Miracle  that  a  carelefs  and  prodigal  Man  fliould  bring 
ten  thoufand  Pounds  a  year  to  nothing,  or  that  an  induflrious  and  fru-  . 
gal  Man  brings  a  little  to  ten  thoufand  Pounds  a  year.  But  the  fruit  of  " 
one  man's  induflry  and  frugality  can  never  be  like  that  of  a  Common- 
wealth ;  Firfl,  becaufe  the  greatnefs  of  the  Increafe  follows  the  greats 
nefs  of  the  Stock  or  principal :  And,  fecondly,  becaufe  a  frugal  Fa- 
ther is  for  the  mofl  part  fuceeded  by  a  lavidi  Son ;  whereas  a  Common- 
wealth is  her  own  Heir. 

THIS  year  a  part  was  propos'd  by  the  Right  Honourable  Au- 
reus DE  Woolsack  in  the  Tribe  of  Pecus,  firft  Chmmiffioner 
of  the  Treafury,  to  the  Council  of  State,  which  foon  after  paft  the 
Ballot  of  the  Senate  and  the  People  :  by  which  the  Lands  of  the  Public 
Revenue,  amounting  to  one  Million,  were  equally  divided  into  five 
thoufand  Lots,  enter'd  by  their  names  and  parcels  into  a  Lot-book  pre- 
ferv'd  in  the  Exchequer.  And  if  any  Orphan,  being  a  Maid,  fliould 
caft  her  Eftate  into  the  Exchequer  for  fourteen  hundred  Pounds,  the 
Treafury  was  bound  by  the  Law  to  pay  her  quarterly  two  hundred 
Pounds  a  year,  free  from  Taxes,  for  her  Life,  and  to  affign  her  a  Lot 
for  her  Security:  if  flie  marry'd,  her  Hufband  was  neither  to  take 
out  the  Principal  without  herconfent  (acknowledg'd  by  her  felf  to  one 
of  the  Commifhoners  of  the  Treafury  who  according  as  he  found  it 
to  be  free,  or  forc'd,  was  to  allow  or  difallow  of  it)  nor  any  other 
way  engage  it,  than  to  her  proper  ufe.  But  if  the  Principal  were 
taken  out,  the  Treafury  was  not  bound  to  repay  any  more  of  it  than 
one  thoufand  Pounds ;  nor  might  that  be  repaid  at  any  time,  five 
within  the  firft  year  of  her  Marriage :  the  like  was  to  be  done  by  a  half 
or  quarter  Lot  refpedlively. 

THIS  was  found  to  be  a  great  Charity  to  the  weaker  Sex,  and  as 
fome  fay,  who  are  more  skilful  in  the  like  Affairs  than  my  felf,  of  good 
Profit  to  the  Common-wealth. 

NOW  began  the  native  Spleen  of  Oceana  to  be  much  purg'd,  and 
Men  not  to  affeft  Sullennefs  and  Pedantifm.  The  Elders  could  re- 
member that  they  had  been  Youth.  Wit  and  Gallantry  were  fo  far 
from  being  thought  Crimes  in  themfelves,  that  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  their  innocence.  For  which  caufe  it  was  propos'd  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  Religion  by  the  Right  Honourable  Cadiscus  de  Clero, 
in  the  Tribe  of  Stamniim,  firft  Cenfor,  That  fuch  Women  as  living 
in  Gallantry  and  View  about  the  Town,  were  of  evil  fame,  and  could 
not  fhew  that  they  were  maintain'd  by  their  own  Eftates  or  Induftry ; 
or  fuch  as  having  Eftates  of  their  own,  were  yet  wafteful  in  their  way 
of  life,  and  of  ill  example  to  others,  fhould  be  obnoxious  to  the 
animadverfion  of  the  Council  of  Religion,  or  of  the  Cenfors:  In 
which  the  proceeding  fhould  be  after  this  manner.  Notice  fliould  be 
firft  given  of  the  fcandal  to  the  party  offending,  in  private  :  if  there 
were  no  amendment  within  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  flie  fliould  be 
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fummon'd  and  rebuk'd  before  the  faid  Council  or  Cenfors;  and,  if  af- 
ter other  fix  months  it  were  found  that  neither  this  avail'd,  flie  fliould 
be  cenfurcd  not  to  appear  at  any  public  Meetings,  Games,  or  Recrea- 
tions, upon  penalty  of  being  taken  up  by  the  Door-keepers,  or  Guards 
of  the  Senate,  and  by  them  to  be  detain'd,  till  for  every  fuch  Offence, 
five  Pounds  were  duly  paid  for  her  enlargement. 

FURTHERMORE,  if  any  common  Strumpet  fliould  be 
found,  or  any  fcurrility  or  profanenefs  reprefented  at  either  of  the 
Theatres,  the  Prelates  for  eveiy  fuch  Offence  fliould  be  fin'd  twenty 
Pounds  by  the  faid  Council,  and  the  Poet,  for  every  fuch  offence  on 
his  part,  fhould  be  whipt.  This  Law  relates  to  another,  which  alfo 
was  enadled  the  fame  year  upon  this  occafion. 

THE  Youth  and  Wits  of  the  Academy  having  put  the  Bufinefs 
fo  home  in  the  defence  of  Comedies,  that  the  Provofts  had  nothing  but 
the  Confequences  provided  againft   by   the  foregoing  Law  to  objedf, 
prevail'd  fo  far,    that  two  of  the  Provofts  of  the  Council  of  State 
join'd  in  a  Propofition^  which  after  much  ado  came  to  a  Law,  where- 
by or^e  hundred  thoufand  pounds  was  allotted  for  the  building  of  two 
Theatres  on  each  fide  of  the  Piazza  of  the  Halo  :  and  two  annual  Ma- 
giftrates  call'd  Prelates,  chofen  out  of  the  Knights,  were  added  to  the 
Tropic,  the  one  call'd  the  Prelate  of  the  Bufkin,  for  infpedlion  of  the 
Tragic  Scene  call'd  Melpomene ;  and  the  other  the  Prelate  of  the  Sock, 
for  the  Comic  call'd  Thalia,  which  Magiftrates  had  each  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  allow'd  out  of  the  Profits  of  the  Theatres ;  the  reft, 
except  eight  hundred  a  year  to  four  Poets,  payable  into  the  Exchequer. 
A  Poet  Laureat  created  in  one  of  thefe  Theatres,  by  the  Strategus  re- 
ceives a  Wreath  of  five  hundred  pounds  in  Gold,  paid  out  of  the  faid 
Profits.     But  no  man  is  capable  of  this  Creation,  that   had  not  two 
parts  in  three  of  the  Suffrages  at  the  Academy,  affenibl'd  after   fix 
weeks  warning,  and  upon  that  occafion. 

THESE  things  among  us  are  fure  enough  to  be  cenfur'd,  but  by 
fuch  only  as  do  not  know  the  nature  of  a  Common-wealth :  for  to  tell  men 
that  they  are  free,  and  yet  to  curb  the  genius  of  a  People  in  a  lawful  Re- 
creation, to  which  they  are  naturally  inclin'd,  is  to  tell  a  tale  of  a  Tub.   I 
have  heard  the  Proteftant  Miniflers  in  France,  by  men  that  were  wife,  and 
of  their  own  profefTion,  much  blam'd  in  that  they  forbad  Dancing,  a  Re- 
creation to  which  the  genius  of  that  Air  is  fo  inclining,  that  they  lofl  ma- 
ny who  would  not  lofe  that:  Nor  do  they  lefs  than  blame  the  former 
determination  of  raflmefs,  who  now  gently  connive  at  that  which  they 
had  fo  roughly  forbidden.     Thefe  Sports  in  Oceana  are  fo  govern'd, 
that  they  are  pleafing  for  private  diverfion,  and  profitable  to  the  Pub- 
lic :  For  the  Theatres  foon  defray'd  their  own  charge,  and  now  bring 
in  a  good  Revenue.  All  this  is  fo  far  from  the  detriment  of  Virtue,  that 
it  is  to  the  improvement  of  it,  feeing  Women  that  heretofore  made  ha-» 
vock  of  their  Honours  that  they  might  have  their  Pleafures,  are  now 
incapable  of  their  Pleafures,  if  they  lofe  their  Honours. 

ABOUT  the  one  and  fortieth  year  of  the  Common-wealth,  the 
Cenfors,  according  to  their  annual  Cuflom,  reported  the  Pillar  of  A^/- 
lus^  by  vs'hich  it  was  found  that  the  People  were  encreas'd  very  near 
one  third.  Whereupon  the  Council  of  War  was  appointed  by  the  Se- 
nate to  bring  in  a  State  of  War,  and  the  Treafurers  the  State  of  the 
Treafury.  "The  State  of  War,  or  the  Pay  and  Charge  of  an  Army, 
was  fooa  after  exhibited  by  the  Council  in  this  Account, 
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The  Field  Fay  of  a  Farliamentary  Army. 


THE  Lord  Strategus,  Marching- 

r  General  of  the  Horfe 

^  I  Lieutenant  General- 


^   :  General  of  the  Artillery- 
^  \  Commiffary  General — — 


'o     Major  General 

*^   '.  Quarter-mafter  General 

Two  Adjutants  to  the  Major  General 
Forty  Colonels 


loo  Captains  of  Horfe,  at  500/.  a  Man- 
300  Captains  of  Foot,  at  300/.  a  Man — 

100  Cornets,  at  100/.  a  Man 

300  Enfigns  at  50/.  a  Man- 

r  Quarter-mafters 
„      \  Serjeants 
^°°S  Trumpeters 
(.Drummers 
loooo  Horfe,  at  is.  bd.  per  day  each- 

30000  Foot,  at  \s.per  day  each 

Chirurgeons — - 


\ 


l.  per  mtn. 

lOOOO 

2000 

2000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

-  40000 

-  50000 

-  90000 

lOOOO 

-  I 5000 


.  20000 

470000 

500000 

400 


Sum- 


1 1 1 4400 


40000  Auxiliaries,  amounting  to  within  a  little  as  much 
THE  Charge  of  mounting  20000  Horfe- 


THE  Train  of  Artillery,  holding  a  3  J.  to  the  whole - 


■iiooooo 
300000 
900000 


Summa  totalis — 1414400 


ARMS  and  Ammunition  are  not  reckon'd,  as  thofe  which  are 
furnifh'd  out  of  the  Store  or  Arfenal  of  'Emporium :  Nor  waftage,  as 
that  which  goes  upon  the  account  ot  the  Fleet,  maintain'd  by  the  Cu- 
ftoms ;  which  Cuftoms,  thro'  the  care  of  the  Council  for  Trade,  and 
growth  of  Traffic,  were  long  fince  improv'd  to  about  a  Million  Reve- 
nue. The  Houfe  being  thus  inform'd  of  a  State  of  War,  the  Com- 
miiTioners  brought  in 


THE  Jiate  of  the  Treafury  this  prefent yea?'^  being  'the 
one  and  fortieth  of  the  Common-wealth. 

E  C  E I V  E  D  from  the  one  and  twentieth  of  this"!        /. 
Common-wealth,  by  700000/.  a  year  in  bank,  with  i- 16000000 
the  Produd  of  the  Sum  rifing  J 


R 
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EXPENDED  fro?n   the  one   and  twejitkth  of  this 

Common- wealth. 

IMPRIMIS,  For  the  Addition  of  Arms  for  looooo  i         /. 
Men,  to  the  Arfenal,  or  Tovjqv  o^  Eniporiujii- J  loooooo. 

FOR  the  ftoring  of  the  fame  with  Artillery 300000. 

F  O  R  the  fi:oring  of  the  fame  with  Ammunition 200000. 

FOR  beautifying  the  Cities,  Parks,  Gardens,  Public-) 
Walks,  and  Places  for  Recreation  of  Eniporiuml 

.    and   Hiera,  with   Public   Buildings,    Aqua^duds.f ^  5°o°^0. 

Statues,  and  Fountains,  &c. J 

EXTRAORDINARY   Embaffies 1 50000. 

Sum — 3 150000. 


REMAINING  in  the  Treafury,  the  Salaries  of  the  j 

Exchequer  being  defalk'd — ^ f  12000000 

B  Y  comparifon  of  which  Accounts,  if  a  War  with  an  Army  of 
80000  Men  were  to  be  made  by  the  Penny,  yet  was  the  Common- 
wealth able  to  maintain  fuch  a  one  above  three  years,  without  levyino- 
a  Tax.  But  it  is  againft  all  Experience,  Senfe  and  Reafon,  that  fuch 
an  Army  fliould  not  be  foon  broken,  or  make  a  great  progrefs;  in  either 
of  which  cafes  the  Charge  ceafes ;  or  rather,  if  a  right  courfe  be  taken 
in  the  latter,  Profit  comes  in  :  for  the  Roma?2s  had  no  other  confidera- 
ble  way  but  Vidlory  whereby  to  fill  their  Treafury,  which  neverthelefs 
was  feldom  empty.  Alexander  did  not  confult  his  Purfe  upon  his 
Defign  iov  Perfia :  It  is  obferv'd  by  Machiavei,  that  Livv  argu- 
ing what  the  event  in  reafon  muft  have  been  had  that  King  invaded 
Rome,  and  diligently  meafuring  what  on  each  fide  was  neceffary  to  fuch 
a  War,  never  fpeaks  a  word  of  Money.  No  man  imagines  that  the 
Gaids,  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Lombards,  Saxons,  Normans,  made 
their  Inroads  or  Conquefts  by  the  ftrength  of  the  Purfe ;  and  if  it  be 
thought  enough,  according  to  the  dialedt  of  our  age,  to  fay  in  anfwer 
to  thefe  things,  that  thofe  times  are  paft  and  gone;  what  Money  did  the 
late  GusTAVus,  the  mofl  victorious  ot  modern  Princes,  bring  out  of 
Sweden  with  him  into  Germany  f  An  Army  that  goes  upon  a  golden 
Leg,  will  be  as  lame  as  if  it  were  a  wooden  one ;  but  proper  Forces 
have  Nerves  and  Mufcles  in  them,  fuch  for  which,  having  four  or  five 
Millions,  a  Sum  eafy  enough,  with  a  Revenue  like  this  of  Oceana,  to 
be  had  at  any  time  in  readinefs,  you  need  never,  or  very  rarely  charge 
the  People  with  Taxes.  What  influence  the  Common-wealth  by  fuch 
Arms  has  had  upon  the  world,  I  leave  to  Hiflorians,  whole  cuflom  it 
has  been  of  old,  to  be  as  diligent  Obfervers  of  foreign  Aftions,  as  care- 
lefs  of  thofe  domeftic  Revolutions  which  (lefs  pleafant  it  may  be,  as 
not  partaking  fo  much  of  the  Romance)  are  to  Statefman  of  far  greater 
profit;  and  this  fault,  if  it  be  not  mine,  is  io  much  more  fre- 
quent with  modern  Writers,  as  has  caus'd  me  to  undertake  this 
Work  i  on  which  to  give  my  own  Judgment,  it  is  perform'd  as  rr/jch 
above  the  time  I  have  been  about  it,  as  below  the  dignity  of  the 
matter. 
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B  U  T  I  cannot  depart  out  of  this  Country,  till  I  have  taken  leave 
of  my  Lord   Archon,  a  Prince  of  immenfe  Felicity,  who  having 
built  as  high  with  his  Counfils,  as  he  dig'd  deep  with  his  Sword,  had 
now  feen  fifty  years  meafur'd  with  his  own  inerring  Orbs. 
Plutarch  w //;>«      T I M 0  L  E  O  N  [{\i.c\\   a  hater  of  Tyrants,   that  not  able  to  per- 
Li/e  ofT'mo-  fuade  his  Brother  Ti  mop  h  an  es  to  relinquilh  the  Tyranny  oi  Corinth 
'^°"'  he  flew  him)  was  afterwards  elected  by  the  People  (the  Sicilians  groan^ 

ing  to  them  from  under  the  like  burden)  to  be  fent  to  their  relief:  Where- 
upon Teleclides  the  Man  at  that  time  of  moft  Authority  in  the 
Common-wealth  of  Corinfh,  flood  up,  and  giving  an  Exhortation  to 
TiMOLEON,  how  he  fhould  behave  himfelt  in  his  Expedition,  told  him 
that  if  he  reftor'd  the  Sicilians  \.o  Liberty,  it  would  be  acknowledg'd 
that  he  had  deftroy'd  a  Tyrant;  if  otherv/ife,  he  muftexpedl  to  hear 
that  he  had  murder'd  a  King.  Timoleon  taking  his  leave,  with  a 
very  fmall  Provifion  for  fo  great  a  defign,  purfu'd  it  with  a  Courage  not 
inferior  to,  and  a  Felicity  beyond  any  that  had  been  known  to  that 
day  in  mortal  Flefh,  having  in  the  fpace  of  eight  years  utterly  rooted 
out  of  all  Sicily  thofe  Weeds  of  Tyranny,  thro'  the  deteflation 
whereof  men  fled  in  fuch  abundance  from  their  Native  Country,  that 
whole  Cities  were  left  defolate ;  and  brought  it  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that  o- 
thers  thro'  the  fame  of  his  Virtues,  and  the  excellency  of  the  Soil, 
flocktas  fafl  from  all  Quarters  to  it,  as  to  the  Garden  of  the  World: 
While  he,  being  prefented  by  the  People  of  Syracu/a  with  hisTown- 
houfe,  and  his  Country  Retreat,  the  Iweeteft  Places  in  either,  liv'd 
with  his  Wife  and  Children  a  mofl  quiet,  happy,  and  holy  Life ; 
for  he  attributed  no  part  qf  his  Succefs  to  himfelf,  but  all  to  the  Blef- 
fing  and  Providence  of  the  Gods.  As  he  pafl  his  time  in  this  man- 
ner, admir'd  and  honour'd  by  Mankind,  Laphistius  an  envious 
Demagog,  going  to  fummon  him  upon  fome  pretence  or  other  to  an- 
fwer  for  himfelf  before  the  Affembly,  the  People  fell  into  fuch  a  Mu- 
tiny, as  could  not  be  appeas'd  but  by  Timoleon,  who  under- 
ftanding  the  matter,  reprov'd  them,  by  repeating  the  pains  and  travel 
which  he  had  gone  thro',  to  no  other  end  than  that  every  Man  might 
have  the  freeufe  of  the  Laws.  Wherefore  when  D/emenetus  ano- 
ther Demagog,  had  brought  the  fame  Defign  about  again,  and  blam'd 
him  impertinently  to  the  People  for  things  which  he  did  when  he  was 
General,  Timoleon  anfwer'd  nothing,  but  raifing  up  his  hands, 
gave  the  Gods  thanks  for  their  return  to  his  frequent  Prayers,  that  he 
might  but  live  to  fee  the  Syracufians  fo  free,  that  they  could  queftion 
whom  they  pleas'd. 

NOT  long  after  being  old,  thro'  fome  natural  imperfedion,  he  fell 
blind  J  but  the  Syracufians  by  their  perpetual  vifits  held  him,  tho'  he 
could  not  fee,  their  greateft  Objedl :  if  there  arriv'd  Strangers, 
they  brought  them  to  fee  this  fight.  Whatever  came  in  debate  at  the 
Affembly,  if  it  were  of  fmall  confequence,  they  determin'd  it  them- 
felves;  but  if  of  importance,  they  always  fent  for  Timoleon  j 
who  being  brought  by  his  Servants  in  a  Chair,  and  fet  in  the  middle 
of  the  Theatre,  there  ever  follow'd  a  great  fhout,  after  which  fome 
time  was  allow'd  for  the  Benedidions  of  the  People  j  and  then  the 
matter  propos'd,  when  Timoleon  had  fpoken  to  it,  was  put  to 
the  Suffrage ;  which  given,  his  Servants  bore  him  back  in  his  Chair, 
accompany'd  by  the  People  clapping  their  hands,  and  making  all  ex- 
prefTions  of  Joy  and  Applaufe,  till  leaving  him  at  his  Houfe,  they  re- 

turn'd 
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tarn'd  to  tlie  difpatch  of  their  Bufinefs.     And  this  was  the  Life  of 
TiMOLEON,  till  he  dy'd  of  Age,  and   drop'd  like  a  mature  Fruit 
while  the  Eyes  of  the  People  were  as  the  Showers  of  Autumn. 

THE  Life  and  Death  of  my  Lord  Archon  (but  that  he  had 
his  Senfes  to  the  laft,  and  that  his  Character,  as  not  the  Reflorer,  but 
the  Founder  of  a  Common-wealth,  was  greater)  is  fo  exadlly  the  fame 
that  (feeing  by  Men  wholly  ignorant  of  Antiquity,  I  am  accus'd  of 
writing  Romance)  I  fliall  repeat  nothing :  but  tell  you  that  this  year 
the  whole  Nation  of  Oceana^  even  to  the  Women  and  Children,  were 
in  mourning,  where  fo  great  or  fad  a  Funeral  Pomp  had  never  been 
feen  or  known.  Sometime  after  the  performance  of  the  Exequies,  a 
Colojfiis,  mounted  on  a  brazen  Horfe  of  excellent  Fabric,  was  eredled 
in  the  Piazza  of  the  Pantheon,  engrav'd  vVith  this  Infcription  on  the 
Eaflern  fide  of  the  Pedellal : 
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And  on  the  Weftcrn  with  the  following: 
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^.       GRATA  T ATRIA 

Vht  &  Perpetuse  Memorias 
D.  D. 

Olphaus  Megaletor 

Lord  Archon,  andjole  Legislator 

o  F 

OCEANA. 

PATER  PATRI>£. 

Invincihle  in  the  Field. 
Inviol^f^  inlois^Saith, 
Unfaihedj^  his  Zeal, 
Immortal  in  his  Fame. 

The  Great  eft  of  Captains. 
The  Be  ft  of  Princes. 
The  Happieft  of  Legijlators. 
The  Moft  Sincere  of  Chriftians. 

Who  fetting  the  Kingdoms  of  Earth  at  Liherty^ 
Took  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  hy  Violence; 

[-dStat.  fuas  1 1 6. 
Anno-j 

[Hujus  Reipub.  50. 


THE 

PREROGATIVE 

O  F 

Popular   Government. 

BEING    A 

POLITICAL  DISCOURSE 

In  Two  BOOKS. 

The  FORMER 

Containing  the  firft  Preliminary  of  O  c  e  A  n  a 
inlarg'd,  interpreted,  and  vindicated  from 
all  fuch  Miftakes  or  Slanders  as  have  been 
alledg'd  againfl  it  under  the  Notion  of  Ob» 
jeiftions. 

The  S  E  C  O  N  D 

Concerning   Ordination,  againfl   D.    H.   H  a  m  m  o  n  d, 
Dr.  L.  Seaman,   and  the  Authors  they  follow. 

In  which  Two  Books  is  contain'd  the  whole  Common-wealth  of  the 
Hebrews,  or  of  Ijrael,  Senate,  People,  and  Magiftracy,  both  as  it 
flood  in  the  Inftitution  by  Moses,  and  as  it  came  to  be  form'd  af- 
ter the  Captivity. 

As  alfo  the  different  Policies  introduc'd  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
during  the  time  of  the  Apoflles. 


Without  Couucll  Purpofes  are  difappointed ;  hut  in  the  Multitude  of  Councilors  they . 
are  ejtablijh'd.     Solomon. 

La  multitudine  e  piu  Savia  e  piu  coftante  ch'un  Principe.    Machiavel. 

N  n  n 


/ 
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EPISTLE   to    the   READER. 

WfJ  HOSOEVER  foeds  mans  blood,  by  man  (Jmll  his  blood  be 
a/I/  P-'ed;  jor  in  the  Image  of  God  made  he  Man.  If  this  Rule 
*  ^  holds  as  well  in  fhedding  the  Blood  of  a  Turk  as  of  a  Chri- 
Jlian,  then  that  wherein  Man  is  the  Image  of  God  is  REA- 
SON. Of  all  Controverfies,  thofe  of  the  Pen  are  the  moft  honouF- 
able :  for  in  thofe  of  Force,  there  is  more  of  the  Image  of  the  Beaft, 
but  in  thofe  of  the  Pen  there  is  more  of  the  Image  of  God.  In  the 
Controverfies  of  the  Sword,  there  is  but  too  often  no  other  Reafon 
than  Force ;  but  the  Controverfy  of  the  Pen  has  never  any  Force  but 
Reafon.  Of  all  Controverfies  of  the  Pen  next  thofe  ot  Religion,  thofe 
of  Government  are  the  moft  honourable,  and  the  moft  ufeful ;  the 
true  end  of  each,  tho'  in  a  different  way,  being  that  the  Will  of  God 
may  be  done  in  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Of  all  Controverfies  of  Go- 
vernment, thofe  in  the  vindication  of  Popular  Government  are  the 
moft  noble,  as  being  that  Conftitution  alone,  from  whence  all  we 
have  that  is  good  is  defcended  to  us;  and  which,  if  it  had  not  exifted, 
Mankind  at  this  day  had  been  but  a  Herd  of  Beafts.  The  Prerogative 
of  Popular  Government  muft  either  be  in  an  ill  hand,  or  elfe  it  is  a 
game  againft  which  there  is  not  a  Card  in  the  whole  pack;  for  we  have 
the  Books  of  Moses,  thofe  of  the  Greeks  ^nd  of  the  Romans,  not  to  omit 
Machiavel,  allfor  it.  What  have  the  AfiTerters  of  Monarchy;  what 
can  they  have  againft  us?  A  Sword  ;  but  that  ruftsor  muft  have  a  Scab- 
bard; and  the  Scabbard  of  this  kind  of  Sword  is  a  good  frame  of  Go- 
vernment. 

A  M  A  N  may  be  pofi"eft  of  a  piece  of  Ground  by  force,  but  to  make 
ufe  or  profit  of  it,  he  muft  build  upon  it,  and  till  it  by  Reafon  ;  Jor 
whatever  is  not  founded  upon  Reafon,  cannot  be  permanent.     In  Reafon 
there  are  two  parts,  hivention  and  'Judgmetit :  As  to  the  latter.  In  a 
multitude  of  Councillors  (fay  both  Solomon  and  Mach  i  avel)  there  is 
Jlrength.     Nay  as  for  Judgment,  there  is  not  that  order  in  Art  or  Na- 
ture that  can  compare  with  a  Popular  Afiembly.    THE  VOICE  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  IS  THE  VOICE  OF  GOD.     Hence  it  is  that 
in  all  well-order'd  Policies  the  People  have  the  ultimate  refult:  but  unlefs 
there  be  fbme  other  to  invent,  a  Popular  Afi"embly  can  be  of  no  effedt 
at  all  but  Confufion.     Invention  is  a  folitary  thing.     All  the  Phyfici- 
ans  in  the  world  put  together,  invented  not  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  nor  can  invent  any  fuch  thing,  tho'  in  their  own  Art ;  yet  this 
was  invented  by  one  alone,  and  being  invented,  is  unanimoufly  vot- 
ed  and  embrac'd  by  the  generality  of  Phyficians.     The  Plow  and 
Wheels  were   at  firft,  you  muft  think,  the  invention  of  fome  rare 
Artifts ;  but  who  or  what  fliall  ever  be  able  to  tear  the  ufe  of  them 
from  the  People?  Hence,  where  Government  is  at  a  lofs,  a  fole  Legif- 
lator  is  of  abfolute  neceflity  ;  nay  where  it  is  not  at  a  lofs,  if  well  mo- 
del'd,  as  in  Venice,  the   Propofers,  tho'  frequently  changeable,  as  in 
that  cafe  is  neceflTary,  are  very  few,  as  the  Counfillors,  the  Savi,  the 
Provofts.  Wherever  a  Common-wealth  is  thus  propos'd  to,  the  Balance 
or  Popular  Afifembly  will  do  her  duty  to  admiration,  but  till  then  ne- 
ver.    Yet  fo  it  has  been  with  us  of  late  years,  that  altho'  in  Royal  Au- 
thority 
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thority  there  was  no  more  than  the  right  of  Propofing,  and  the  Kinff 
himfelf  was  to  ftand  (legibus  &  conjuctudinibits  qiias  vtilgus  elegerit)  to 
the  refult  of  the  People,  yet  the  popular  Council  has  been  put  upon 
Invention,  and  they  that  have  been  the  prevailing  Party  have  us'd 
means  to  keep  the  Refult  to  themfelves,  quite  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  Popular  Adniiniflration.  Let  one  Jpeak,  mid  the  rcjl  judge.  Of 
whatever  any  one  man  can  fay  or  do,  Mankind  is  the  natural  and 
competent  Judge,  in  which  is  contain'd  the  very  reafon  of  Parliaments ; 
thro'  the  want  of  underftanding  this  came  in  confufion.  Man  that  is 
§h  Ho?Jour,  and  has  no  under]} anding^  is  like  the  Beafls  that  periJJj.  Nor 
can  we  poflibly  return  to  Order,  but  by  mending  the  Hedge  where  it 
was  broken.  A  prudent,  entire  and  fit  Propofition  made  to  a  free  Par- 
liament, recovers  all.  To  them  who  are  of  the  greateft  Eminency  or 
Authority  in  a  Common-wealth,  belongs  naturally  that  part  of  Rea- 
fon which  is  Invention ;  and  ufing  this,  they  are  to  propofe :  but  what 
did  our  Grandees  ever  invent  or  propofe,  that  might  (hew  fo  much  as 
that  themfelves  knew  what  they  would  be  at  ?  and  yet  how  confidently 
do  they  lay  the  Fault  upon  the  People,  and  their  unfitnefs,  forfooth, 
for  Government :  in  which  they  are  wondrous  wife  !  For,  this  I  will 
boldly  fay,  where  there  was  an  Ariflocracy  that  perform'd  their  duty, 
there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be  a  People  unfit  for  Government ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  Ariflocracy  have  failed,  the  People  being 
once  under  Orders,  have  held  very  often.  But  while  they  are  not 
under  Orders,  if  they  fail  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  Ari- 
ftocracy  ;  for  who  elfe  fhould  model  a  Government  but  men  of  Expe- 
rience ?  There  is  not  in  England,  I  fpeak  it  to  their  fhame,  one  Gran- 
dee that  has  any  perfed:  knowledge  of  the  Orders  of  any  one  Com- 
mon-wealth that  ever  was  in  the  World.  Away  with  this  fame  grave 
complexion,  this  huff  of  Wifdom  maintain'd  by  making  faces.  The 
People  cannot  do  their  duty  confifting  in  Judgment,  but  by  virtue  of 
fuch  Orders  as  may  bring  them  together,  and  diredl  them ;  but  the 
duty  of  the  Ariflocracy  confifting  in  Invention,  may  be  done  by 
any  one  man,  and  in  his  fludy  ;  and  where  is  that  one  man  among  all  the 
Grandees  that  ftudies  ?  They  are  fo  far  from  knowing  their  own  duty, 
that  a  man  for  propofing  that  in  which  none  can  find  a  flaw  has  done 
enough  to  be  ridiculous  to  them, who  are  themfelves  ridiculous  to  the  whole 
World,  in  that  they  could  never  yet  propofe  any  thing  that  would  hold. 

B  U  T  if  this  amounts  to  a  Demonflration,  it  am.ounts  to  a  clear  de- 
tection of  your  profound  Grandees,  and  a  full  proof  that  they  are  Pha- 
natical  Perfons,  State  Jefuits,  fuch  as  have  reduc'd  the  Politics  to  men- 
tal Refervation  and  implicit  Faith  in  their  nods  or  nightcaps. 

GOD,  to  propofe  his  Commandments  to  the  People  of  Ifrael, 
wrote  them  on  two  Tables ;  the  Decemvify,  to  propofe  their  Command- 
ments to  the  People  of  Rome,  wrote  them  on  twelve  Tables ;  the  Athe- 
nians propos'd  in  writing,  fign'd  with  the  name  of  the  particular  Inven- 
tor ;  after  this  pattern  do  the  Vetietians,  as  was  faid,  the  fame  at  this 
day.    But  no  Goofe-quill,  no  Scribling :  Your  Grandees  are  above  this. 

MOSES,  who  was  the  firfl  Writer  in  this  kind,  fliall  be  par- 
don'd;  but  Machiavel,  the  firfl  in  later  times  that  has  reviv'd  his 
Principles,  or  trod  in  his  fteps,  is  defervedly  pelted  for  it  by  Sermons. 
They  are  not  for  the  Scripture,  but  the  Cabala. 

I  WILL  tell  you  a  flory  cut  of  Boccalini:  Apollo  having 
fpy'd  the  Philofopher  and  great  Mafler  of  Silence  Harpocratf.s  in 
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the  Court  of  PamaJJus,  us'd  fuch  importunity  with  him,  that  for  once 
he  v/^as  perfuaded  to  fpeak ;  upon  which  fuch  apparent  difcovery  was 
made  of  the  Hypocrite,  and  the  grofs  ignorance  he  had  fo  long  har- 
bour'd  under  a  deceitful  filence,  that  he  was  immediately  banifh'd  the 
Court.  Were  there  caufe,  I  could  be  model! ;  but  this  Virtue,  to  the 
diminution  of  found  and  wholfome  Principles^  would  be  none :  where- 
fore let  a  Grandee  write,  and  I  will  fhew  you  Harpocrates. 

THUS  having  fufficiently  defy'd  Sir  Guy,  I  may  with  the  lefs  im- 
peachment of  reputation  defcend  to  Tom  Thumb.  Not  that  I  hold 
my  felf  a  fit  Perfon  to  be  exercis'd  with  Boys  play,  but  that  fomd^ 
who  {hould  have  more  wit,  have  fo  little  as  to  think  this  fomething. 
A  good  Rat-catcher  is  not  fo  great  a  blefling  to  any  City,  as  a  good 
Juggler-catcher  would  be  to  this  Nation.  Now  becaufe  I  v/ant  an 
Office,  I  fhall  fhew  my  Parts  to  my  Country,  and  how  fit  I  am  for 
the  white  Stafi^,  or  long  Pole  of  fo  worfhipful  a  Preferment. 

Ridiculus  nefis,  ejio. 
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THE 
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CONTAINING 


The  firft  Preliminary  of  Oc  e  a  n  A,  inlarg'd, 
interpreted,  and  vindicated  from  all  fuch 
Miftakes  or  Slanders  as  have  been  alledg'd 
againffc  it  under  the  notion  of  Objections. 
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^fullJnfwer  todlfuch  OBJECTIONS 
as  have  hitherto  been  made  againjl  Oceana. 

N'  E I T  H  E  R  the  Author  or  Authors  of  the  Confiderations  upon 
Oceana,  nor  any  other,  have  yet  fo  much  as  once  pretended 
one  Contradidlion  or  one  Inequahty  to  be  in  the  whole  Common-wealth. 
Now  this  is  certain,  That  Frame  of  Government  ishick  is  void  of  any 
contradiElion\  or  any  inequality,  is  void  of  all  internal  caufes  ofDiJ- 
Jblution,  and  mtiji,  for  Jo  much  as  it  embraces,  have  attain  d  to  full  per- 
feBion.  This  by  wholefale  is  a  full  Anfwer  to  the  Confiderations, 
with  all  other  Objedlions  hitherto;  and  will  Be  (with  any  man  that 
comprehends  the  nature  of  Government)  to  thoufands  of  fuch  Books, 
or  Myriads  of  fuch  tittle  tattle.  Neverthelefs,  becaufe  every  man  is 
not  provided  with  a  Sum,  in  the  following  Difcourfe  I  fhall  comply 
with  them  that  muft  have  things  by  Retail,  or  fomewhat  for  their  Far- 
thing. 


The 
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/'T  is  commonly /aid,  and  tiot  without  encouragement  by  fome  who  think 
they  /^^-uf  PainalTus  by  the  horns,  that  the  Univerfity  has  lafh'd  me: 
Jo  it  feems  1  have  to  do  ivith  the  IJtiiverfity,  and  lajJnng  is  lawful; 
with  both  which  I  am  contented.     In  Moorfields,  while  the  People 
are  bufy  at  their  /ports,  they  often  and  ridiculoufly  lof  their  Buttons- 
their  Ribbands,  and  their  Purfes;  where  ij  they  light,  as  Jbme times  they 
do,  upon  the  Majlers  of  that  Art,  they  fall  a  kicking  them  a  while  (which 
one  may  call  a  rude  charge)  and  then  to  their  work  again.     I  know  not 
whether  I  invite  you  to  Moorfields,  but  (difficile  eft  Satyram  non  fcri- 
bere)  all  the  favour  Idefire  at  your  hands  is  but  this,  that  you  would  not 
Jo  condemn  one  man  J'or  kicking,  as  in  the  Jlime  A5i  to  pardon  another 
for  cutting  of  PurJ'es.     A  Gentleman  that  commits  a  fallacious  Argu- 
ment to  writing,  or  goes  about  to  Jatisfy  others  with  Juch  Rea/bns  as  he 
is  not  fatisjyd  with  him/elf,  is  no  more  a  Gentleman  but  a  Pick-pocket ; 
■  with  this  in  my  }?iind,  I  betake  my  J'elf  to  my  work,  or  rather  to  draw 
open  the  Curtain,  and  begin  the  Play. 

ONE  that  has  written  Confiderations  upon  Oceana,  [peaks  the  v  •/> 
Prologue  in  this  7nanner :  I  befeech  you  Gentlemen,  are  not  we  the 
Writers  of  Politics  fomewhat  a  ridiculous  fort  of  People  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fine  piece  of  Folly  for  private  men  fitting  in  their  Cabinets  to  rack  their 
brains  about  Models  of  Government  ?  Certainly  our  Labours  make  a 
very  pleafant  recreation  for  thofe  great  Perfonages,  who,  fitting  at  the 
Helm  of  Affairs,  have  by  their  large  Experience  not  only  acquif'd  the 
perfed:  Art  of  Ruling,  but  have  attain'd  alfo  to  the  comprehenfion  of 
the  Nature  and  Foundation  of  Government.  In  which  egregious  Com- 
fletnent  the  ConJiderer  has  loft  his  confidering  Cap. 

n  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  great  eft  Prince  and  Com- 
mander of  his  age,  that  Aristotle,  with  /carce  inferior  Applaufe  and 
equal  Fame,  being  a  private  man,  wrote  that  excellent  piece  oj  Prudence 
in  his  Cabinet,  which  is  called  his  Politics,  goifig  upon  far  other  Prin- 
ciples than  thofe  o/'Alexander's  Governmeiit,  which  it  has  long  out- 
lived. The  like  did  Titus  Livi us  in  the  time  of  Avgvstus,  Sir 
Thomas  Moor  in  the  time  oJ  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Mach  iavel 
when  Italy  was  under  Princes  that  afforded  him  not  the  ear.  TiheJ'e  Works 
never thelefs  are  all  of  the  mojl  efteem'd  and  applauded  in  this  kind;  nor  ' 
have  IJound  any  man,  whoj'e  like  Efideavours  have  been  perj'ecutedfnce 
Plato  by  Dionysius.  Iftudy  7iot  without  great  Examples,  nor  out 
of  my  Calling ;  either  Arms  or  this  Art  being  the  proper  Tirade  of  a  Gen- 
tleman. A  man  ttiay  be  intrujled  with  a  Ship,  and  a  good  Pilot  too, 
yet  tiot  under/and  how  to  make  Sea-charts.  To  Jay  that  a  man  may  not 
write  of  Government  except  he  be  a  Magiftrate,  is  as  abflird  as  to  Jay, 
that  a  man  may  not  make  a  Sea-chart,  unlejs  he  be  a  Pilot.  It  is  known 
/^<7/ Christopher  Columbus  inade  a  Chart  in  his  Cabinet,  that 
found  out  the  Indies.  The  Magiftrate  that  was  good  at  his  Steerage  never 
took  it  ill  oJ  him  that  brought  him  a  Chart,  Jeeing  whether  he  would  uje 
it  or  no,  was  at  his  own  choice ;  and  if  Flatterers,  being  the  worft  Jbrt  of 
Crows,  did  not  pick  out  the  eyes  of  the  living,  the  Ship  of  Government 
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at  thii  day  throughout  Chrijlcndom  had  not  ft  nick  fo  ojten  a^jl^e  has  done. 
Arte  della  To  treat  of  Affairs,  fays  Machiavel,  which  as  to  the  condudt  of  'em 
Guer.  Proem,  jippeftain  to  Others,  may  be  thought  a  great  boldnefs ;  but  if  I  commit 
Errors  in  writing,  thefe  may  be  known  without  danger,  whereas  if 
they  commit  Errors  in  adling,  fuch  come  not  otherwife  to  be  known, 
than  in  the  ruin  of  the  Common-weahh.  For  ivhich  cauje  I prejiime 
to  open  the  Scene  of  my  Dijcourje,  which  is  to  change  according  to  the 
-variety  of  thefe  following  ^lejiions. 

1.  WHETHER  Prudence  be  well  diflinguifh'd  into  Antient 
and  Modern? 

2.  WHETHER  a  Common-wealth  be  rightly  defin'd  to  be  a 
Government  of  Laws,  and  not  of  Men ;  and  Monarchy  to  be  a  Go- 
vernment of  fome  Man,  or  a  few  Men,  and  not  of  Laws  ? 

3.  WHETHER  the  Balance  of  Dominion  in  Land  be  the  na- 
tural caufe  of  Empire  ? 

4.  W  H  E  T  H  E  R  the  Balance  of  Empire  be  well  divided  into  Na- 
tional and  Provincial  ?  and  whether  thefe  two,  or  any  Nations  that 
are  of  diftinft  Balance,  coming  to  depend  upon  one  and  the  fame  head, 
fuch  a  mixture  creates  a  new  Balance  ? 

5.  WHETHER  there  be  any  common  Right  or  Interefl  of 
Mankind  diftindt  from  the  parts  taken  feverally  ?  and  how  by  the  Or- 
ders of  a  Common-wealth  this  may  befl  be  diftinguifli'd  from  private 
Intereft  ? 

6.  WHETHER  the  Senatifconfulta,  or  Decrees  of  the  Roman 
Senate,  had  the  power  of  Laws  ? 

7.  WHETHER  the  ten  Commandments  propos'd  by  G  O  D 
or  Moses  were  voted  by  the  People  oi  Ifrael? 

8.  WHETHERa  Common-wealth  coming  up  to  the  perfedion 
of  the  kind,  comes  not  up  to  the  perfediion  of  Government,  and  has 
no  flaw  in  it  ? 

9.  WHETHER  Monarchy,  coming  up  to  the  perfedlion  of 
the  kind,  comes  not  fliort  of  the  perfedlion  of  Government,  and  has 
not  fome  flaw  in  it  ?  in  which  is  alfo  treated  of  the  Balance  of  Fra7ice, 
of  the  Original  of  a  landed  Clergy,  of  Arms,  and  their  kinds. 

10.  WHETHERa  Common-wealth  that  was  not  firft  broken 
by  it  felf,  was  ever  conquer'd  by  any  Monarch  ? 

11.  WHETHER  there  be  not  an  Agrarian,  or  fome  Law  or 
Laws  of  that  nature  to  fupply  the  defed:  of  it,  in  every  Common- 
wealth ?  and  whether  the  Agrarian,  as  it  is  ftated  in  Oceana,  be  not 
equal  and  fatisfadlory  to  all  Interefls  or  Parties  ? 

12.  WHETHER  Courfes  or  a  Rotation  be  neceffary  to  a  well- 
order'd  Common- wealth  ?  In  which  is  contain'd  the  Parembole  or 
Courfes  of  Ifrael  before  the  Captivity ;  together  with  an  Epitome  of 
the  whole  Common-wealth  of  Athens,  as  alfo  another  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Venice. 


Antient 


Antient   and   Modern  Prudence. 
CHAP.     I. 

whether  Prudence  be  well  diflinguijljd  into  jlntient  and 

Modern. 

f  ■  ^  H  E  Confiderer  (where  by  Antient  Prudence  I  underftand 
■  the  PoHcy  of  a  Common -wealth,  and  by  Modern  Prudence 
I  that  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  which  introduc'd  by 
■^^  the  Goths  and  Vandals  vipon  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire 
has  fince  reign'd  in  thefe  Weftern  Countries,  till  by  the  predominating  • 
of  fome  one  of  the  three  parts,  it  be  now  almofi  univerfally  extin- 
guiflVd)  thinks  it  enough  for  the  confutation  of  this  diftinftion,  to 
ftiew  out  of  Thucydides  that  of  Monarchy  to  be  a  more  antient 
Policy  than  that  of  a  Common-wealth.  Upon  which  occafion,  I 
mufl  begin  here  to  difcover  that  which,  the  further  I  go,  will  be  the 
more  manifeft;  namely,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  quoting 
Authors,  and  faying  fome  part  of  them  without  book :  this  may  be 
done  by  their  words,  but  the  former  no  otherwife  than  by  keeping  to 
their  fenfe.  Now  the  fenfe  of  Thucydides,  as  he  is  tranflated  by 
Mr.  HoBBS  in  the  place  alleg'd,  is  thus  :  The  manner,  fays  he,  oj  liv-  Thu.  B 
ing  in  the  mofl  antient  times  of  Greece  was  Thieving ;  the  ftronger  going  '  '^ 

abroad  under  the  condii^  oj  their  7710ft  puifjant  Men,  both  to  e77rich  them-  6 

Jehes,  a77d fetch ho77iemaintai7ia7ice for  the  weak:  for  there  was  neither  7 

Traffic,  property  of  Lands,  nor  conflant  Abode,  till  Minos  biti/t 
a  Navy,  and  expelling  the  Male  factors  out  of  the  Ifla7ids,  phmted  Colo7ties 
of  his  own,  by  which  7nea7is  they  who  inhabited  the  Seacoafts,  becoming 
more  addiBed  to  Riches,  grew  777ore  conftant  to  their  dweWwgs :  of  whot7i 
Jd777e,  grown  7iow  rich,  compafs  d their  Towns  about  with  Walls.  Foi-  out  of 
a  defire  of  Gain,  the  7ncanerfort  imdei--wei7t  Servitude  with  the  Mighty ; 
and  the  Mighty  (thus  over-balancing  at  home)  with  their  Wealth, 
brought  the  lef'er  Cities  (abroad)  i7ito  fubjeBion.  Thus  Pelops,  tho' 
he  wasa  flranger,  obtai7idfuch  Power  /«  Peloponnefus,  that  the  Coun- 
ti-y  was  call'd after  his  na77ic.  Thus  Atreus  obtaiiid  the  Kingdot7i  of 
Mycens;  zm^thus  Ki}7gdo7/iswith  Honours  lifnittedca777e  to  be  heredita- 
ry ;  and  rifing  to  Power,  proceeded  afterwards  to  the  War  againfl  Troy. 
After  the  War  with  Troy,  thd  with  much  ado,  a7id  in  a  lo/7g  tii7ie  Greece 
hadco7ifla77t  refl  (and  Land  without  doubt  came  to  Property)  ior  fhifti?7g 
their  fats  710  lo7iger,  at  le7igth  they  Je7it  Colo7iie's  abroad;  the  Athenians 
i7ito  Ionia  with  the  Ifla?7ds,  the  Peloponnefians  i/tto  Italy,  Sicily,  a7id 
others  parts.  The  Power  of  Greece  thus  i777provd,  and  the  defire  of  Mo- 
ney withal,  their  Reve/iues  (in  what  ?  not  in  Money,  if  yet  there  was 
no  Ufury ;  therefore  except  a  man  can  fhew  that  there  was  Ufury  in 
Land)  bei77g  i7ilarg'd,  171 7710JI  of  the  Cities  there  were  ereSled  Tyran7iies. 
Let  us  lay  this  place  .to  the  former,  when  out  of  a  defire  of  Gain  the 
viea7ier  fort  under-went  Servitude  with  the  Mighty,  it  caus'd  hereditary 
Ki7igdo7ns  with  Honours  limitted,  as  happen'd  alio  with  us  iince  the  time 
of  the  Goths  and  Va77dals.  But  when  the  People  came  to  property  in 
Land,  and  their  Revenues  were  inlargd,  fuch  as  afTum'd  Power  over 
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Book  I.  them,  not  according  to  the  nature  of  their  Property  or  Balance,  were 
"u-— v~-— "I  Tyrants:  well,  and  what  remedy?  why,  then  it  was,  fays  the  Confi- 
derer,  that  the  Grecians  out  of  an  extreme  averfion  to  that  which  was 
C   f  d  *  4.    ^^^  caii/e  oj  their prej'cnt  Sufferings,  Jlipt  ifito popular  Goveriiment,  not  that 
upon  calm  and  mature  Debates  they  Joimd  it  beft,  but  that  they  might  put 
themjehes  at  the  greateft  di fiance  (which  Spirit  iifually  accompanies  all 
ReJormatio?is)from  that  with  which  they  were  grown  ijito  dijlike.  Where- 
by he  agrees  exaftly  with  his  Author  in  making  out  the  true  Force  and 
Nature  of  the  Balance,  working  even  without  deliberation,  and  whe- 
ther men  will  or  no.     For  the  Government  that  is  natural  and  eafy, 
being  in  no  other  direftion  than  that  of  the  refpeftive  Balance,  is  not 
of  choice  but  of  neceflity.     The  Policy  of  King,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, was  not  fo  much  from  the  Prudence  of  our  Anceftors,  as  from 
their  neceffity.     If  three  hundred  men  held  at  this  day  the  like  over- 
balance to  the  whole  People,  it  was  not  in  the  Power  of  Prudence  to. 
inftitute  any  other  than  the  fame  kind  of  Government,  thro'  the  fame 
neceffity.     Thus  the  meaner  fort  with  Th ucyd  inY-sJubmitting  to  the 
Mighty,  it  came  to  Kingdoms  with  hereditary  Honours  :  but  the  Peo- 
'  pie  coming  to  be  wealthy,  call'd  their  Kings,  tho'  they  knew  not  why, 
Tyratits;  nay,  and  ufing  them  accordingly,  found  out  means,  with  as 
little  deliberation  it  may  be  as  a  Bull  takes  to  tofs  a  Dog,  or  a  Hern  to 
fplit  a  Hawk  (that  is,  rather,  as  at  the  long-run  they  will  ever  do  in 
the  like  cafes,  by  Inftinft,  than  Prudence  or  Debate)  to  throw  down 
that,  which  by  the  mere  information  of  fenfe  they  could  no  longer 
bear  J  and  which  being   thrown  down,  they  found  themfelves  eas'd. 
But  the  queftion  yet  remains,  and  that  is,  forfooth,  whether  of  thefe 
is  to  be  call'd  Antient  Prudence.     To  this  end,  never  man  made  a 
more  unlucky  choice  than  the  Confiderer  has  done  for  himfelf  of 
this  Author,  who  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  Book,  fpeaking  of  the 
Peloponnefian  War,  or  that  between  the  Common-wealths  of  Athens 
and  Lacedemon,  fays,  that  the  ABions  which  preceded  this,  and  thofe 
again  that  were  more  antient,  tho'  the  truth  of  them  thro'  length  of 
time  cannot  by  any  means  be  clearly  dijcoxier' d ;  yet  for  any  Argument 
that  (looking  into  times  far  pafl)  he  had  yet  lighted  on  to  perfuade  hitn, 
he  does  7iot  think  they  have  been  very  great  either  for  matter  of  War 
or  otherwife ;  that  is,  for  matter  of  Peace  or  Government.     And   left 
this  fliouid  not  be  plain  enough,  he  calls  the  Prudence  of  the  three 
Mr.  Hobbs  in  Periods,  obferv'd  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  viz.  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
/he  Magire.     Qrecian  Memory  to  the  Trojan  War,  that  the  Trojan  War  it  felf,  and 
ThuB  I  p  3-  ^^^^  from  thence  to  the  prefent  Common-wealths  and  Wars,  whereof 
he  treats  The  Imbecillity  of  antient  Times.     Wherefore  certainly  this 
Prevaricator,  to  give  him  his  own  fees,  has  lef's  di/cretion  than  a  com- 
c    fd  *  ^4.  ^"'^  Attorney,  who  will  be  Jure  to  examine  only  thofe  Witneffcs  that  feem 
to  make  for  the  Caife  in  which  he  is  e?itertaind.     Seeing  that  whicli  he 
affirms  to  be  antient  Prudence  is  difpos'd  by  his  own   witnefs  to  have 
been  the  Imbecillity  of  antient  Times,  for  which  I  could  have  fo  many 
more  than  I  have  leifure  to  examine,  that  (to  take  only  of  the  moft 
Authentic)  as  you  have  heard  one  Greek,  I  fliall  add  no  more  than 
onQRotiian,  and  that  IsFlorus  in  his  Prologue,  where  (computing  the 
Ages  of  the  Romans,  in  the  fame  manner  Thug  yd  ides  did  thofe  of 
the  Greeks)  he  affirms  the  time  while  they  livd  under  their  Kings, 
to  have  been  their  Infancy,  that  from  the  Confuls  till  they  conquer  d  \iz- 
\^,  their  Touth ;  that  from  hence  to  their  Emperors,  their  manly  age ; 

and 
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and  the  rtji  (with  a  Complement  or  Salvo  to  Trajan    his   prefeht  Chap.  i. 
Lord)  their  Dotage.  ^-—^ — -< 

THESE  things,  the'  originally  all  Government  amojig  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  was  Regal,  are  no  more  than  they  who  have  not  yet  pall 
their  Novitiate  injlory,  might  have  knozvji.  Yet  fliys  the  Confiderer 
Itfeems  to  be  a  defeSl  of  experience  to  think  that  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  ^'"''''^■^'  ^'^' 
ASlions  are  only  confiderable  in  Antiquity.  But  is  it  fuch  a  defeat  of  Ex- 
perience to  think  them  only  confiderable,  as  not  to  think  them  chiefly 
confiderable  in  Antiquity,  or  that  the  name  of  Antient  Prudence  does 
not  belong  to  that  Prudence  which  was  chiefeft  in  Antiquity?  ^rlle, 
fays  he,  it  is  very  Jrequent  with  fiich  as  have  been  converfant  with  Greek 
and  Roman  Authors,  to  be  led  by  them  i?ito  a  belief  that  the  reft  oj  the 
World  was  a  rude  inconfiderable  People,  and,  which  is  a  term  they  very 
much  delight  in,  altogether  Barbarous.  This  fliould  be  fome  fine  Gen- 
tleman that  would  have  Univerfities  puU'd  down  ;  for  the  Ofhce  of  a 
Univerfity  is  no  more  than  to  preferve  fo  much  of  Antiquity  as  may 
keep  a  Nation  from  ftinking,  or  being  barbarous  ;  which  Salt  grew 
not  in  Monarchies,  but  in  Common-wealths:  or  whence  has  the 
Chrifi:ian  World  that  Religion  and  thofe  Laws  which  are  now  com- 
mon, but  from  the  Hebrews  and  Romans  ?  or  from  whence  have  we 
Arts  but  from  thefe  or  the  Greeks'^.  That  we  have  a  Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity, or  a  Mafter  of  Arts,  we  may  thank  Popular  Government;  or 
with  what  Languages,  with  what  things  are  Scholars  converfant  that 
are  otherwife  defcended  ?  will  they  fo  plead  their  own  Caufe  as  to  tell 
us  it  is  poflible  there  fhould  be  a  Nation  at  this  day  in  the  world  with- 
out Univerfities,  or  Univerfities  without  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  not  be  Barbarous,  that  is  to  fay,  rude,  unlearn'd,  and  inconfide- 
rable ?  Yes,  this  humour  even  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  them/elves 
was  ajervile  addiction  to  narrow  Prijiciples,  and  a  piece  of  very  pedan- 
tical  Pride.  What,  man  !  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  that  of  all  other 
would  not  ferve,  fervile !  their  Principles,  their  Learning,  with  whofe 
fcraps  we  fet  up  for  Batchclors,  Mafters,  and  Dodlors  of  fine  things, 
narrow  !  their  inimitable  Eloquence  a  piece  of  very  pedantical  Pride  ! 
The  World  can  never  make  fenfe  of  this  any  otherwife  than  that  fince 
Heads  and  Fellows  of  Colleges  became  the  only  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  become  fervily  addifted,  of  narrow  Princi- 
ples, very  Pedants,  and  prouder  of  thofe  things  thev  do  not  under- 
ftand,  than  the  other  were  of  thofe  they  did :  For,  fay  they,  in  this 
^lejlion,  the  Examples  oJ  the  Babylonians,  Perfians  and  Egyptiaiis 
(not  to  omit  the  antient  and  like  modern  Difcoveries  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Amazons,  and  of  the  King  of  China)  cayinot  without  grojs  partiality 
he  negleBed.  This  is  pretty  ;  they  who  lay  nothing  at  all  to  the  Policy 
of  thefe  Governments,  accufe  me,  who  have  fully  open'd  it,  of  negli- 
gence. The  Babylonian,  Perfian,  and,  for  ought  appears  to  tlie  con- 
trary, the  Chineje  Policy,  is  fum'd  up,  and  far  excell'd  by  that  at  this 
day  of  Turk)' ;  and  in  opening  this  latter,  I  have  open'd  them  all,  fo 
far  from  negledt,  that  I  every  where  give  the  Turk  his  due,  whofe 
Policy  I  alTert  to  be  the  beft  of  this  kind,  tho'  not  of  the  beil  kind. 
But  they  will  bear  me  down,  and  but  with  one  Argument,  which  I 
befeech  you  mark,  that  it  is  abfolutely  of  the  befl  kind ;  for  fay  they, 
it  is  of  a  more  abfolute  form  (has  more  of  the  Man  and  lefs  of  the  Law 
in  it)  fha?i  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  Kingdom  of  Europe. 
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Book  I.        I  A  M  amaz'd !  This  is  that  kind  of  Government  which  to  hold 
Barbarous,  was  in  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Peda}jtical  Pride,  but  would 
be  in  us  who  have  not  the  fame  Temptation  of  Inter e[l,  downright  Folly. 
The  Intereft  of  a  People  is  not  their  Guide  but  their  Temptation  !  We 
that  hold  our  Land  divided  among  us,  have  not  the  fame  Temptation 
of  Intereft  that  had  the  fervile  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Remans ;  but  the 
fame  that  had  the  free  People  of  Babylon,  Perjia,  and  Egypt,  where 
not  the  People  but  the  Prince  was  fole  Landlord  !  O  the  Arts  in  which 
thefe  men  are  Mafters !  To  follow   the  pedantical  Pride  of  Moses, 
Lycurgus,    Solon,    Romulus,   were   with  us  downright  Folly; 
but  to  follow  humble  and  learned  Mahomet   or  Ottoman,  in 
whofe  only  Model  the  Perfection  of  the  Babylonian,  Perjian,  Egyp- 
tian Policy  is  confummated,  is  Antient  Prudence !  Exquilite  Politi- 
cians !  egregious  Divines,  for  the  leading  of  a  People  into  Egypt  or 
Babylon!  Thefe  things  confidered,  whether  Antient  Pnidence,  as  I 
have  ftated  it,  be  downright  Folly,  or  as  they  have  flated  it,  be  not 
downright  Knavery,  I  appeal  to  any  Court  of  Claims  in  the  world, 
where  the  Judges,  I  mean,  have  not  more  in  their  Caps  than  in  their 
Heads,  and  in  their  Sleeves  than  the  Scarlet.     And  whereas  Men  love 
compendious  works,  if  I  gain  my  Caufe,  the  Reader,  for  an  anfwer 
to  the  Oxford  Book,  needs  look  no  further  than  this  Chapter.    For  if 
Riches  and  Freedom  be  the  end  of  Government ;  and    thefe  Men 
propofe  nothing  but  Slavery,  Beggary,  and  Turcifm,  what  need  more 
words  ? 

CHAP.  ir. 

whether  aCo^Jtmoji-ivealth  be  rightly  dejind  to  he  a  Govern- 
ment of  Laws  and  not  of  Men,  and  a  Mo?tarchy  to  be  the 
Government  of fome  Man,  or  a  few  Men^  and7iot  of  Laws? 

THAT  part  of  the  Preliminaries  which  the  Prevaricator,  as  is 
ufual  with  him,  recites  in  this  place  falfly  and  fraudulently,  is 
thus :  Relation  had  to  thefe  two  times  (that  of  Antient  and  that  of 
Modern  Prudence)  the  one,  as  is  computed  by  Janotti,  ending 
.with  the  Liberty  of  Rome,  the  other  beginning  with  the  Arms  of 
CiESAR  (which  extinguifliing  Liberty,  became  the  Tranflation  of  An- 
tient into  Modern  Prudence,  introduc'd  in  the  Ruin  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire by  the  Goths  and  Vandals)  GOV ERN MENT  (to  define  it 
de  jure,  or  according  to  Antient  Prudence)  is  an  Art  whereby  a  civil 
Society  of  Men  is  inftituted  and  prefervd,  upon  the  Foundation  of  Com- 
vton  Right  or  Intereft;  or  (to  J  allow  Aristotle  and  Livy)  //  is  an 
Empire  of  Laws,  and  7iot  of  Men. 

AND  Government  to  define  it  de  fafto,  or  according  to  Modern 

Prudence,  is  an  Art  whereby  fcine  Man,  orfomc  few  Men,JubjeB  a  City  or 

a  Nation,  and  rule  it  according  to  his  or  their  private  Intereft;  which, 

becauje  Laws  in  Jiich  cajes  are  made  according  to  the  Inter efi  of  a  Man,  or 

fomejew  Fajinlies,  may  be  J  aid  to  be  an  Empire  of  Men,  and  not  cj  Laws. 

HEREBY  it  is  plain,  whether  in  an  Empire  of  Laws,  and  not  of 
Men,  as  a  Common-wealth ;  or  in  an  Empire  of  Men,  and  not  of 
Laws,  as  Monarchy :  Firft,  That  Law  muft  equally  proceed  from 

Will, 
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Will,  that  is  either  from  the  Will  of  the  whole  People,  as  in  a  Com-  Chap  2. 
mon-wealth ;  from  the  Will  of  one  Man,  as  in  an  Abfolute,  or  from  k— -v-»J 
the  Will  of  a  few  Men,  as  in  a  regulated  Monarchy. 

SECONDLY,  That  Will,  whether  of  one,  or  more,  or  all,  is 
not  prefum'd  to  be,  much  lefs  to  adl  without  a  Mover. 

THIRDLY,  That  the  Mover  of  the  Will  is  Interefl. 

FOURTHLY,  That  Interefts  alfo  being  of  one,  of  more,  or  of 
all ;  thofe  of  one  Man,  or  of  a  few  Men,  where  Laws  are  made  ac- 
cordingly, being  more  private  than  comes  duly  up  to  the  Law,  the  na- 
ture whereof  lies  not  in  Partiality  but  in  Juflice,  may  be  call'd  the  Em- 
pire of  Men,  and  not  of  Laws :  And  that  of  the  whole  People  com- 
ing up  to  the  public  Interefl  (which  is  no  other  than  common  Right 
and  Juflice,  excluding  all  Partiality  or  private  Interefc)  may  be  call'd 
the  Empire  of  Laws,  and  not  of  Men.  By  all  which  put  together, 
whereas  it  is  demonflrable  that  in  this  divifion  of  Government  I  do  not 
flay  at  the  Will,  which  mufl  have  fome  Motive  or  Mover,  but  go  to 
t/jf  jirjl  and  the  r emoted  Notion  of  Government,  in  the  Foundation  and 
Origination  of  it,  in  which  lies  the  Credit  of  this  Divifion,  and  the  De- 
finition ofthefevcral  Members,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Interefl,  whether  pri- 
vate or  public  ;  the  Prevaricator  tells  me.  That  this  divifion  of  Govern-  Confid.  p.  6. 
ment  having  (he  knows  not  how)  lo/i  its  Credit,  the  def nit  ions  of  the  fe- 
ver al  Members  of  it  need  not  be  confider'd  further,  than  that  they  come  not 
at  all  up  to  the  fir  II  and  re  mot  efi  Notion  oj  Government  in  the  Foundation 
and  Origination  of  it,  in  winch  lies  all  the  difficulty ;  and  being  here  neg- 
leBed,  there  is  little  hope  the  fubfequent  Difcourfe  can  have  in  it  the  light 
of  probable  SatisfaBion,  much  lefs  the  Force  of  infallible  Demotifira- 
tion. 

VERY  good !  Interefl  it  fliould  feem  then  is  not  the  fir  (I  and  re* 
mot efl  Notion  of  Government ,  but  that  which  he  will  out-throw ;  and 
at  this  call,  by  faying,  that  the  Declaration  of  the  will  of  the  Sovereign 
Power  is  call'd  Law :  which  if  it  out-lives  the  Ferfon  whofe  IV ill  it  was,  ^°'^"^-  P-  *• 
it  is  0}ily  becaufe  the  Ferfons  who  fucceed  in  Fower  are  prefum'd  to  have 
the  fame  will,  unlefs  they  manifeft  the  contrary,  atid  that  is  the  Abrofra- 
tion  of  the  haw ;  fo  that  fl ill  the  Govermnent  is  not  in  the  Law  but  in  the 
Ferfon  whofe  Will  gave  a  being  to  that  Law.  1  might  as  well  fay.  The 
Declaration  to  all  men  by  thele  prefents  that  a  man  owes  Money  is  call'd 
a  Bond ;  which  if  it  out-lives  the  Perfon  that  enter'd  into  that  Bond  it 
is  only  beeaufe  the  Perfons  that  fucceed  him  in  his  Eflate,  are  prefum'd 
to  have  the  fame  will,  unlefs  they  manifefl  the  contrary,  and  that  is 
the  abrogation  or  cancelling  of  the  Bond;  fo  that  ftill  the  Debt  is  not 
in  the  Bond,  but  in  his  Will  who  gave  a  being  to  that  Bond.  If  it  be 
alledg'd  againfl  this  example,  that  it  is  a  private  one,  the  cafe  may  be 
put  between  feveral  Princes,  States,  or  Governments,  or  between  fe- 
veral  States  of  the  fame  Principallity  or  Government,  whether  it  be  a 
Regulated  Monarchy  or  a  Common-wealth ;  for  in  the  like  Obligation 
of  the  States  (as  of  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  Commons)  or  Parties 
agreeing,  Authoritate  Patrum  &  juffu  Populi,  till  the  Parties  that  fo 
agreed  to  the  Obligation,  fliall  agree  to  repeal  or  cancel  it,  lies  all  Law 
that  is  not  merely  in  the  Will  of  one  Man,  or  of  one  State,  or  Party, 
as  the  Oligarchy.  Bat  not  to  difpute  thefe  things  further  in  this  place, 
let  the  Government  be  what  it  will,  for  the  Prevaricator  to  fetch  the 
Origination  of  Law  no  further  than  the  will  (while  he  knows  very 
well  that  I  fetch'd  it  from  Intereft,   the  Antecedent  of  Will)  and  yet 

Q^q  q  t» 
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Book.  I.  to  boaft  that  he  has  out-thrown  me,  I  fay  he  is  neither  an  bone/^  Man 
V^C?*^  ^^or  a  good  Bowler.     No  matter,  he  will  be  a  better  Gunner ;    for 
where  I  faid  that  the  Magiftrate  upon  the  Bench  is  that  to  the  Law, 
which  a  Gunner  upon  his  Plat-form  is  to  his  Cannon,  he  goes  about  to 
take  better  aim,  and  fays,   IJ  the  proportion  of  things  be  accurately  con- 
Jiderd,  it  ivill  appear  that  the  laden  Ca^inon  an  fivers  not  to  the  Laivs  but 
to  the  Power  of  the  Per/on  whofe  Will  created  thoje  Laws :  Which  if  fome 
of  them  that  the  Power  of  the  Perfon  whofe  Will  created  them    in- 
tended fliould  beof  as  good  Stuff  or  Carriage  as  the  reft,  do  neverthe- 
lefs  according  to  the  nature  of  their  Matter  or  of  their  Charge,  come 
fhort  or  over,  and  others  break  or  recoil ;  fure  this  Report  of  the  Pre- 
varicator is  not  according  to  the  bore  of  my  Gun,   butaccordino-  to  the 
bore  of  fuch  a  Gunner.     Yet  again,  if  he  be  not  fo  good  a  Gunner 
he  will  be  a  better  Anatomifl;  for  whereas  I  afHrm,  that  to  fay,  Ari- 
stotle and  Cicero  wrote  not   the  Rights  or  Rules  of  their  Po- 
liticks from  the  Principles  of  Nature,  but  tranlcrib'd  them  into  their 
Books  out  of  the  pradlice  of  their  own  Common-wealths,  is  as  if  a 
man  fliould  Hiy  of  famous  Harvey,  that  he  tranfcrib'd  his  Circula- 
tion of  the  Blood,  not  out  of  the  Principles  of  Nature,  but  out  of  the 
Anatomy  of  this  or  that  Body:  He  anfwers,  that  the  whole  force  of  this 
ObjeBion  amounts  but  to  this,   that  becaufe  Hakv^y  in  his  Circulation 
has  follow' d  the  Principles  of  Nature,  therefore  Aristotle  a?2d  Ci- 
CERO  have  done  fb  in  their  Difcoiirfes  of  Government. 

PRETTY!  It  is  faid  in  Scripture,   T/jy  word  is  fweet  as  Honey  : 
Amounts  that  but  to  this,  Becaufe  Honey  is  fweet,  therefore  the  Word 
of    God  is  fweet  ?  To  fay  that  my  Lord  Protedtor  has  not  conquer'd 
many  Nations,  were  as  if  one  fliould  fay,  that  C^sar  had  not  con- 
quer'd many  Nations :  Amounts  that  but  to  this,  that  becaufe  C^- 
SAR  conquer'd  many  Nations,  therefore  my  Lord  Protedlor  has  con- 
quer'd  many  Nations?  What  I  produce  as  a  Similitude,  he  calls  an 
Objedlion ;  where  I  fay,  as,  he  fays,  becaufe :  what  ingenuous  man 
does  not  detefl  fuch  a  cheat!  A  Similitude  "is  brought  to  fhew  how  a 
thing  is  or  may  be,  not  to  prove  that  it  is  fo ;  it  is  us'd  for  Illuflration, 
not  as  an  Argument :   The  Candle  1  held  did  not  fet  up  the  Poft,  but 
fhew  where  the  Pofl  was  fet,  and  yet  this  blind  Buzzard  has  run  his 
head  againft  it.     Nor  has  he  yet  enough ;  if  he  be  not  the  better  Na- 
turalifl,  he  will  be  the  better  Divine,  tho'  he  fliould  make  the  worfe 
Sermon.     My  Doftrine  and  Ufe  upon  that  of  Solomon,  /  have  feen 
Servants  upon  Horfes,  and  Princes  ivalkifig  as  Servants  upon  the  Grouitd, 
difcovers  the  true  means  whereby  the  Principles  of  Power  and  Autho- 
rity, the  Goods  of  the  Mind  and  of  Fortune,  may  fo  meet  and  twine 
in  the  Wreath  or  Crown  of  Empire,  that  the  Government  flanding 
upon  Earth  like  a   holy  Altar,  and   breathing  perpetual  Incenfe  to 
Heaven  in  Juflice  and  Piety,  may  be  fomething,  as  it  were,   between 
Heaven  and  Earth;  while  that  only  which  is  propos'd  by  the   befl, 
and  relolvcd  by  the  moft,  becomes  Law ;  and  fo  the  whole  Govern- 
ment an  Empire  of  Laws,  and  not  of  Men.     This  he  fays,  is  a  good- 
ly Sermon ;  it  is  honeft,  and  fenfe.     But  let  any  man  make  fenfe  or 
Confid./..  7.   honefly  of  this  Dodlrine,  which  is  his  own;  To  fay  that  Laws  do  or 
can  govern,  is  to  amufe  our  felves  with  a  Form  of  Speech,  as  when 
we  fay  Time,  or  Age,  or  Death,  does  fuch  a  thing ;  to  which  ituleed 
the  Phanfy  of  Poets,  and  Superflition  of  Women,  may  adapt  a  Per- 
fon, and  give  a  Power  ef  ABion :  but  wife  Men  know  they  are  only  Ex- 

prejfions 
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frejjiom   (^  fuch  ASliom   or   ^lalijimtions   as   belong   to   T^hims   or  Cliap.  3. 
Perjons.  c»— y— i-j 

S  P  E  A  K  out ;  Is  it  the  Word  of  God,  or  tlie  Knavery  and  Non- 
fenfe  of  fuch  Preachers  that  ought  to  govern  ?  Are  we  to  hearken  to 
that  of  tlie  Talmud,  There  is  more  in  the  word  of  a  Scribe,  than  in  the 
words  of  the  Law ;  or  that  which  Chrifl:  thereupon  fays  to  the  Phari- 
fees,  ToK  have  made  the  Word  of  God  of  no  effeB  by  your  Traditions  ?  Mat.  15.6. 
Say,  is  the  Common-wealth  to  be  govern'd  in  the  Word  of  a 
Prieft  or  a  Pharifee,  or  by  the  Vote  of  the  People,  and  the  Intereft 
of  Mankind  ? 

CHAP.  Hi. 

Whether  the  Balajice  of  Do7ni?iio?i  in  La?id  be  the  7ta- 
tural  Caufe  of  Empire  P 

TH  E  Dodrine  of  the  Balance  is  that,  tho'  he  ftrains  at  it,  which 
choaks  the  Prevaricator :  for  this  of  all  others  is  that  Principle 
which  makes  the  Politics,  not  fo  before  the  invention  of  the  fame,  to 
be  undeniable  throughout,  and  (not  to  meddle  with  the  Mathematics, 
an  Art  I  underftand  as  little  as  Mathematicians  do  this)  the  mofl  de- 
mon ftrable  of  any  whatfoever. 

FOR  this  caufe  I  fhall  rather  take  pleafure  than  pains  to  look  back, 
or  tread  the  fame  path  wjth  other,  and  perhaps  plainer  fteps :  as  thus; 
If  a  man  having  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  may  keep  one  Servant,  or 
have  one  man  at  his  command,  then  having  one  hundred  times  ib 
much,  he  may  keep  one  hundred  Servants ;  and  this  multiply'd  by  a 
thoufand,  he  may  have  one  hundred  thoufand  men  at  his  command. 
Now  that  the  fingle  Perfon,  or  Nobility  of  any  Country  in  Europe, 
that  had  but  half  fo  many  men  at  command,  would  be  King  or 
Prince,  is  that  which  I  think  no  man  will  doubt.  But  *  no  Money, 
no  Switzers,  as  the  French  fpeak:  If  the  Money  be  flown,  fo  are  the 
Men  alfo.  Tho'  Riches  in  general  have  Wiwgs,  and  be  apt  to  bate ; 
yet  thofe  in  Land  are  the  moft  hooded,  and  ty'd  to  the  Perch,  where- 
as thofe  in  Money  have  the  leaft  hold,  and  are  the  fwifteft  of  flight. 
A  Bank  where  the  Money  takes  not  wing,  but  to  come  home  feiz'd, 
or  like  a  Coyduck,  may  well  be  great ;  but  the  Treafure  of  the  Indies 
going  out,  and  not  upon  returns,  makes  no  Bank.  Whence  a  Bank 
never  paid  an  Army ;  or  paying  an  Army,  foon  became  no  Bank. 
But  where  a  Prince  or  a  Nobility  has  an  Eftate  in  Land,  the  Revenue 
whereof  will  defray  this  Charge,  there  their  Men  are  planted,  have 
Toes  that  are  Roots,  and  Arms  that  bring  forth  what  Fruit  you 
pleafe. 

T  H  U  S  a  Angle  Perfon  is  made,  or  a  Nobility  makes  a  King,  not 
with  difficulty,  or  any  great  prudence,  but  with  eafe,  the  refl  coming 
home, 'as  the  Ox  that  not  only  knows  his  Maflers  Crib,  but  mufl  ftarve 
or  repair  to  it.  Nor  for  the  lame  reafon  is  Government  acquir'd  with 
more  eafe  than  it  is  preferv'd ;  that  is,  if  the  Foundation  of  Property 
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be  in  Land :  but  if  in  Money,  lightly  come,  lightly  go.  The  reafon 
why  a  fingle  Perfon,  or  the  Nobility  that  has  onz  hundred  thou^ind 
men,  or  half  fo  many  at  command,  will  have  the  Government,  is 
that  the  Eftate  in  Land,  whereby  they  are  able  to  maintain  fo  many,  in 
any  European  Territory,  muft  over-balance  the  reft  that  remains  to  the 
People,  at  leaft  three  parts  in  four,  by  which  means  they  are  no  more 
able  to  difpute  the  Government  with  him  or  them,  than  your  Servant 
is  with  you.  Now  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  People  hold  three 
parts  in  four  of  the  Territory,  it  is  plain  there  can  neither  be  any 
fingle  Perfon  nor  Nobility  able  to  difpute  the  Government  with  them  j 
in  this  cafe  therefore,  except  Force  be  interpos'd,  they  govern  them- 
felves.  So  by  this  computation  of  the  Balance  of  Property  or  Domi- 
nion in  Land,  you  have  according  to  the  threefold  Foundation  of  Pro- 
perty, the  Root  or  Generation  of  the  threefold  kind  of  Government  or 
Empire. 
Oceana,/.  39.  I  F  one  man  be  fole  Landlord  of  a  Territory,  or  over-balance  the 
whole  People,  three  parts  in  four,  or  thereabouts,  he  is  Grand  Signior; 
for  fo  the  Turk,  not  from  his  Empire,  but  his  Property  is  call'd ;  and 
the  Empire  in  this  cafe  is  abfolute  Monarchy, 

I  F  the  Few,  or  a  Nobility,  or  a  Nobility  with  a  Clergy,  be  Land- 
lords to  fuch  a  proportion  as  over-balances  the  People  in  the  like  man- 
ner, they  may  make  whom  they  pleafe  King ;  or  if  they  be  net  pleas'd 
with  their  King,  down  with  him,  and  fet  up  whom  they  like  better; 
a  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  the  Seventh,  a  Guise,  a  Montfort,  a 
Nevil,  or  a  Porter,  fhould  they  find  that  befl:  for  their  own  ends 
and  purpofes :  For  as  not  the  Ballance  of  the  King,  but  that  of  the 
Nobility  in  this  cafe  is  the  caufe  of  the  Government,  fo  not  the  Eftate 
or  Riches  of  the  Prince  or  Captain,  but  his  Virtue  or  Ability,  or  fit- 
nefs  for  the  ends  of  the  Nobility,  acquires  that  Command  or  Office. 
This  for  Ariftocracy  or  mix'd  Monarchy.  But  if  the  whole  People 
be  Landlords,  or  hold  the  Land  fo  divided  among  them,  that  no  one 
man  or  number  of  men  within  the  compafa  of  the  Few,  or  Ariftocra- 
cy over-balance  them,  it  is  a  Common-wealth.  Such  is  the  Branch  in 
the  Root,  or  the  Balance  of  Property  naturally  producing  Empire ; 
which  not  confuted,  no  man  ftiall  be  able  to  batter  my  Superftrudures, 
and  which  confuted,  I  lay  down  my  Arms.  Till  then,  if  the  caufe 
neceflarily  precede  the  effed:.  Property  muft  have  a  being  before  Em- 
pire, or  beginning  with  it,  muft  be  ftill  firft  in  order. 

PROPERTY  comes  to  have  a  being  before  Empire  or  Govern- 
ment two  ways,  either  by  a  natural  or  violent  Revolution.  Natural 
Revolution  happens  from  within,  or  by  Commerce,  as  when  a  Go- 
vernment erected  upon  one  Balance,  that  for  example  of  a  Nobility 
or  a  Clergy,  thro'  the  decay  of  their  Eftates  comes  to  alter  to  another 
Balance;  which  alteration  in  the  Root  of  Property,  leaves  all  to  con- 
fufion,  or  produces  a  new  Branch  or  Government,  according  to  the 
kind  or  nature  of  the  Root.  Violent  Revolution  happens  from  with- 
out, or  by  Arms,  as  when  upon  Conqueft  there  follows  Confilcation. 
Confifcation  again  is  of  tliree  kinds,  when  the  Captain  taking  all  to 
himfelf,  plants  his  Army  by  way  of  military  Colonies,  Benefices,  or 
Timars,  which  was  the  Policy  of  Mahomet;  or  when  the  Cap- 
tain has  fome  Sharers,  or  a  Nobility  that  divides  with  him,  which  was 
the  Policy  introduc'd  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals;  or  when  the  Captain 
divides  the  Inheritance  by  Lots,  or  otherwife,  to  the  whole  People ; 

which 
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which  Policy  was  inftituted  by  God   or  Moses  in  the  Common-  Chap.  3. 

wealth  of  IJrael.     This  triple  diftribution,  whether  from  natural  or  ' n ' 

violent  Revolution,  returns  as  to  the  generation  of  Empire  to  the 
fame  thing,  that  is  to  the  nature  of  the  Balance  already  ftated  and 
demonflrated.  Now  let  us  fee  what  the  Prevaricator  will  fay,  which 
firfl  IS  this. 

THE  AU'ertion,  that  Property  producing  Empire  confifts  only  /«  Confid./.  14. 
Land,  appears  too  po fit  roe.  A  Pig  of  my  own  Sow ;  this  is  no  more  than 
I  told  him,  only  there  is  more  imply'd  in  what  I  told  him,  than 
he  will  fee;  which  therefore  I  fliall  now  furthef  explain.  The  ba- 
lance in  Money  may  be  as  good  or  better  than  that  of  Land  in  three 
cafes,  Firfl,  where  there  is  no  Property  of  Land  yet  introduc'd,  as  in 
Greece  during  the  time  of  her  antient  Imbecillity  ;  whence,  as  is  noted 
by  Thucydides,  the  meaner  foi't  thro  adefire  oj  Gain  underwent  the 
Servitude  of  the  Mighty.  Secondly,  in  Cities  of  fmall  Territory  and 
great  Trade,  as  Ho/land  and  Genoa,  the  Land  not  being  able  to  feed  the 
People,  who  muft  live  upon  Traffic,  is  over-balanc'd  by  the  means  of 
that  Traffic,  which  is  Money.  Thirdly,  in  a  narrow  Country,  where 
the  Lots  are  at  a  low  fcantling,  as  among  the  I/raelites,  if  care  be  not 
had  of  Money  in  the  regulation  of  the  the  fame,  it  will  cat  out  the  ba- 
lance of  Land.  For  which  caufe  tho'  an  Ifraelite  might  both  have  Mo- 
ney, and  put  it  to  Ufury  (thou  JJjall  lend  [upon  ufury]  to  many  Nations)  Deut.  15.  6. 
yet  might  he  not  lend  it  upon  ufury  to*a  Citizen  or  Brother:  whence  ^  "5-  '9- 
two  things  are  manifefl:  Firfl,  that  Ufury  in  itfelf  is  not  unlawful: 
And  next,  that  Ufury  in  i/r^£'/ was  no  otherwife  forbidden,  than  as  it 
might  come  to  overthrow  the  Balance  or  Foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment :  for  v/here  a  Lot  as  to  the  general  am.ounted  not  perhaps  to  four 
Acres,  a  man  that  fliould  have  had  a  thoufand  Pounds  in  his  Purfe, 
would  not  have  regarded  fuch  a  Lot  in  comparifon  of  his  Money  ;  and 
he  that  fhould  have  been  half  {o  much  in  debt,  would  have  been  quite 
eaten  out.  Ufury  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as,  not  forbidden  in  the  like 
cafes,  muft  devour  the  Government.  The  Roman  People,  while  their 
Territory  was  no  bigger,  and  their  Lots,  which  exceeded  not  two  Acres 
a  man,  were  yet  fcantier,  wereflead  alive  with  it;  and  if  they  had  not 
help'd  themfelves  by  their  Tumults,  and  the  Inflitution  of  their  Tri- 
bunes, it  had  totally  ruin'd  both  them  and  their  Government.  In  a 
Common-wealth,  whofe  Territory  is  very  fmall,  the  Balance  of  the  Go- 
vernment being  laid  upon  the  Land,  as  in  Lacedemon,  it  will  not  be  fuf- 
ficientto  forbid  Ulury,  but  Money  itfelf  mufl  be  forbidden.  Whence 
Lycurgus  allow'd  of  none,  or  of  fuch  only  as  being  of  old,  or  other- 
wife  ufelefs  Iron,  was  little  better,  or,  if  you  will,  little  worfe  than  none. 
The  Prudence  of  which  Law  appear'd  in  the  negledl  of  it,  as  when  Ly- 
SANDER,  General  for  th^  Lacedemonians  in  the  Pekponnejian  War,  hav- 
ing taken  Athens,  and  brought  home  the  fpoil  of  it,  occafion'd  the 
Ruin  of  that  Common-wealth  in  her  Vidiory.  The  Land  of  Canaan 
compar'd  with  Spain  or  England,  was  at  the  mofl  but  a  Torkp.vre  and 
Laconia  was  lefs  than  Canaan.  Now  if  we  imagine  TorkPdire  divided 
as  was  Canaan,  into  fix  hundred  thoufand  Lots,  or  as  was  Laconia, 
into  thirty  thoufand  ;  a  Tork/lnre  man  having  one  thouHmd  Pounds  in 
his  Purfe,  would,  I  believe,  have  a  better  Rflate  in  Money  than  in 
Land ;  wherefore  in  this  cafe,  to  make  the  Land  hold  the  Balance, 
there  is  no  way  but  either  that  of  IJrael  by  forbidding  Ufury,  or  that 
Qi Lacedemon  by  forbidding  Money.    Where  a  Imall  Sum  may  come  to 
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Book.  I.    over-balance  a  man's  Eflate  in  Land,  there  I  fayUfury  or  Money  for 
u.  •\— — '   the  prefervation  of  the  Balance  in  Land,  mufl  of  neceflity  be  forbid- 
den, or  the  Government  will  rather  reft  upon  the  Balance  of  Money,  than 
upon  that  of  Land,  as  in  Hollatid  and  Genoa.    But  in  a  Territory  of  fuch 
extent  as  Spain  or  England,  the  Land  being  not  to  be  over-balanc'd  by 
Money,  there  needs  no  forbidding  of  Money  or  Ufury.    \n  Lacedemon 
Merchandize  was  forbidden,  in   Ifrael2LX\di  Rome  it  was  not  exercis'd ; 
wherefore  to  thefe  Ufury  muft  have  been  the  more  deftrudlive:  but  in 
a  Country  where  Merchandize  is  exercis'd,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  de- 
ftrudlive,  that  it  is  neceflary ;  elfe  that  which  might  be  of  profit  to 
the  Common-wealth  would  ruft  unprofitably  in  private  purfes,  there 
being  no  man  that  will  venture  his  Money  but  thro'  hope  of  fome  Gain ; 
which  if  it  be  fo  regulated  that  the  Borrower  may  gain  more  by  it 
than  the  Lender,  asat  four  in  the  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  Ufury  becomes 
a  mighty  Profit  to  the  Public,  and  a  Charity  to  private  Men;  in  which 
fenfe  we  may  not  be  perfuaded   by  them  that  do  not  obferve  thefe 
different  caules,  that  it  is  againft  Scripture.     Had  Ufury  to  a  Brother 
been  permitted  in  IJrael,  that  Government  had  been  overthrown :  but 
that  fuch  a  Territory  as  Ettgland  or  Spain  cannot  be  over-balanc'd  by 
Money,  whether  it  be  a  fcarce  or  a  plentiful  Commodity,  whether  it 
be  accumulated  by  Parfimony,  as  in  the   purfe  of  Henry  the  yth, 
or  prefented  by  Fortune,  as  in  the  Revenue  of  the  Indies,  is  fufficiently 
demonftrated,  or  fliall  be. 

FIRST,  by  an  Argument  ad  hominem,  one  good  enough  for  the 
Confid.  f.iz.  Prevaricator,  who  argues  thus;   The  Wifdom  or  the  Riches  of  another  ?nan 
can  never  give  him  a  Title  to  my  Obedience,  nor  oblige  Mr.  Harring- 
ton to  give  his  Clothes  or  Money  to  the  next  man  he  meets,  wijer  or 
richer  than  him/elf. 

I F  he  had  faid  ftronger,  he  had  fpoil'd  all ;  for  the  parting  with  a 
man's  Cloaths  or  Money  in  that  cafe,  cannot  be  help'd:  now  the  richer 
as  to  the  cafe   in  debate,  is  the  ftronger,  that  is,  the  advantage  of 
Strength  remains  to  the  Balance.     But  well ;  he  prefumes  me  to  have 
Cloaths  and  Money  of  my  own,  let  him  put  the  fame  cafe  in  the  Peo- 
ple, or  the  fimilitude  does  not  hold.     But  if  the  People  have  Cloaths 
and  Money  of  their  own,  thefe  muft  either  life  (for  the  bulk)  out  of 
Property  in  Land,  or  at  leaft  out  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Land,  or 
the  Revenue  of  Induftry ;  which  if  it  be  dependent,  they  muft  give 
fuch  a  part  of  their  Cloaths  and  Money  to  preferve  that  dependence 
out  of  which  the  reft  arifes  to  him  or  them  on  whom  they  depend,  as 
he  or  they  fhall  think  fit,  or  parting  with  nothing  to  this  end,  muft 
lofe  all ;  that  is,  if  they  be  Tenants,  they  muft  pay  their  Rent,  or  turn 
out.     So  if  they  have  Cloaths  and  Money  dependently,  the  Balance  of 
Land  is  in  the  Landlord  or  Landlords  of  the  People :  but  if  they  have 
Cloaths  and  Money  independently,  then  the  Balance  of  Land  muft  of 
neceffity  be  in  the  People  themfelves,  in  which  cafe  they  neither  would, 
if  there  were  any  fuch,  nor  can,  becaufe  there  be  no  fuch,  give  their 
Money  or  Cloaths  to  fuch  as  are  wifer,  or  richer,  or  ftronger  than  them- 
felves.    So  it  is  not  a  man's  Cloaths  and  Money  or  Riches,  tliat  oblige 
him  to  acknowledge  the  Title  of  his  Obedience  to  him  that  is  wifer 
or  richer,  but  a  man's  no  Cloaths  or  Money,  or  his  Poverty,  with  which 
if  the  Prevaricator  fliould  come  to  want,  he  could  not  fo  finely  pre- 
varicate but  he  muft  ferve  fome  body,  fo  he  were  rich,  no  matter  if 
lefs  wife  than  himfclf.     Wherefore  feeing  the  People  cannot  be  faid  to 
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have  Cloaths  and  Money  of  their  own  without  the  balance  in  Land    Clian    i. 
and   having  the  balance  in  Land,  will   never  give  their  Cloaths    or  v—.^v—- ' 
Money,  or  Obedience  to  a  fingle  Perfon,  or  a  Nobility,  the'   thefe 
fliould  be  the  richer  in  Money;  the  Prevaricator  by  his  own  Areu-. 
ment  has  evinc'd  that  in  fuch  a  Territory  as  England  or  Spain,  Money 
can  never  come  to  over-balance  Land. 

FOR  a  fecond  Demonftration  of  this  Truth,  Henrv  the  Se- 
venth, tho'  he  mifs'd  of  the  Indies,  in  which  for  my  part  I  think  him 
happy,  was  the  richeft  in  Money  of  Eng/iJJj  Princes.  Neverthelefs  this 
acceffion  ot  Revenue  did  not  at  all  preponderate  on  the  King's  part, 
nor  change  the  balance.  But  while  making  Farms  of  a  Standard  he 
encreas'd  the  Yeomanry,  and  cutting  off  Retainers  he  abas'd  the  No- 
bility, began  that  Breach  in  the  balance  of  Land,  which  proceedin-a- 
has  ruin'd  the  Nobility,  and  in  them  that  Government.  ' 

F  O  R  a  third,  the  Monarchy  of  Spain,  fince  the  Silver  of  Potofi 
fail'd  lip  the  Guadalquivir,  which   in  EngUJio  is,   fince  that  Kino-  had 
the  Indies,  ftands  upon  the  fame  balance  in  the  Lands  of  the  Nobility 
on  which  it  always  flood. 

AND  fo  the  learned  Conclufion  of  the  Prevaricator  (Jhat  it  is  ConCid. p.  16. 
not  to  be  doubted  but  a  Revenue  Jiifficient  to  maijjtain  a  Force  able  [to  cry 
ware  hornsj  or  beat  down  all  oppofition,  does  equally  conduce  to  Empire, 
whether  it  arifes  from  Rents,  Lands,  Profits  oj  ready  Money,  Duties, 
Ciifioms,  Sec.)  afks  you  no  more  than  where  you  faw  the  Premifes. 
For  unlefs  they  afcended  his  Monti,  and  his  Banks,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagin'd  which  way  they  went ;  and  with  thefe,  becaufe  he  is  a  pro- 
fefl  Zealot  for  Monarchy,  I  would  wifli  him  by  no  means  to  be  moun- 
tebanking or  meddling :  for  the  purfe  of  a  Prince  never  yet  made 
a  Bank,  nor,  till  fpending  and  trading  Money  be  all  one,  ever  fliall. 
The  Genoefe^  which  the  King  of  Spain  could  never  do  with  the  Indies^ 
can  make  you  a  Bank  out  of  Letters  of  Exchange,  and  the  Hollander 
with  Herrings.  Let  him  come  no  more  here  ;  where  there  is  a  Bank, 
ten  to  one  there  is  a  Common-wealth.  A  King  is  a  Soldier,  or  a  Lover, 
neither  of  which  makes  a  good  Merchant ;  and  without  Merchandize 
you  will  have  a  lean  Bank.  It  is  true,  the  Family  of  the  Medici 
were  both  Merchants,  and  made  a  Bank  into  a  Throne  :  but  it  was  in 
Common-wealth  of  Merchants,  in  a  fmall  Territory,  by  great  purcha- 
ies  in  Land,  and  rather  in  a  mere  confufion  than  under  any  fettl'd  Go- 
vernment ;  which  Caufes,  if  he  can  give  them  all  fuch  another  meet- 
ing, may  do  as  much  for  another  man.  Otherwife  let  it  be  agreed 
and  refolv'd,  that  in  a  Territory  of  any  extent,  the  balance  of  Empire 
confifls  in  Land,  and  not  in  Money ;  always  provided  that  in  cafe  a 
Prince  has  occafion  to  run  away,  as  Henry  the  Third  of  France  did 
out  of  Poland,  his  Balance  in  ready  Money  is  abfolutely  the  mofi  proper 
for  the  carrying  on  of  fo  great  andfudden  an  Eiiterprize. 

I T  is  an  excellent  way  of  difputing,  when  a  man  has  alledg'd  no 
experience,  no  example,  no  reafon,  to  conclude  with  7io  doubt.  Cer- 
taimly  upon  fuch  occafions  it  is  not  unlawful  nor  unreafonable  to  be 
merry.  Reafons,  fays  one  Comedian,  are  not  fo  common  as  Black-berries. 
For  all  that,  fays  another  Comedian,  ;/o  doubt  but  a  Revenue  in  Taxes 
is  as  good  as  a  Revenue  in  Feefimple ;  for  this,  in  brief,  is  the  (cnfe  of  • 
his  former  particular,  or  that  part  of  it,  which,  the  Monti  and  the 
Banks  being  already  difcharg'd,  remains  to  be  anfwer'd.  Yet  that 
the  Rents  and  Profits  of  a  man's  Land  in  Feefimple  or  Property,  come 
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Book  I.  in  naturally  and  eafily,  by  common  confent  or  concernment,  that  is, 
V---V-— '  by  virtue  of  the  Law  founded  upon  the  public  Intereft,  and  therefore 
voluntarily  eflablilli'd  by  the  whole  People,  is  an  apparent  thing.  So 
a  man  that  will  receive  the  Rents  and  Profits  of  other  men's  Land, 
muft  either  take  them  by  mere  force,  or  bring  the  People  to  make  a 
Law  diveiling  themfelvcs  of  fo  much  of  their  Property  ;  which  upon 
the  matter  is  all  one,  becaufe  a  People  poffeft  of  the  Balance,  cannot 
be  brought  to  make  fuch  a  Law,  further  than  they  fee  neceffary  for 
their  common  defence,  but  by  force,  nor  to  keep  it  any  longer  than 
that  Force  continues.  It  is  true,  there  is  not  only  fuch  a  thing  in  na- 
ture as  health,  but  ficknefs  too :  nor  do  I  deny  that  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  Government  againft  the  Balance.  But  look  about,  feek,  find 
where  it  flood,  how  it  was  nam'd,  how  lik'd,  or  how  Ion?  it  lalted. 
Otherwife  the  comical  Propofition  comes  to  this,  //  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  Violence  may  be  permanent  or  durable,  and  the  Blackberry,  for 
it  is  becaufe  Nature  is  permanent  or  durable  !  What  other  conftmdtion 
can  be  made  of  thefe  words  ?  //  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  Rcceime  fiiffi- 
cient  to  maijitain  a  Force  able  to  beat  do'wn  all  oppofition  (that  is,  a  Force 
able  to  raife  fuch  a  Revenue)  does  equally  (on  which  word  grows  the 
Blackberry)  conduce  to  Empire;  that  is,  as  much  as  could,  any  natural 
Balance  of  the  fame  !  He  may  ftain  mouths,  as  he  has  done  fome,  but 
he  fliall  never  make  a  Politician.  The  Earth  yields  her  natural  encreale 
without  lofing  her  heart ;  but  if  you  come  once  to  force  her,  look 
your  Force  continue,  or  fhe  yields  you  nothing :  and  the  balance  of 
Empire  confifting  of  Earth,  is  of  the  nature  of  her  Element. 

DIVINES  are  given  to  fpeak  much  of  things  which  the  Confi- 
derer  balks  in  this  place  that  would  check  them,  to  the  end  he  may 
fly  out  with  them  in  others,  whereto  they  do  not  belong,  as  where  he 
Confid. /.  23.  fliys,  that  Government  is  founded  either  upon  Paternity,  and  the  natural 
Advantage  the  firfl  Father  had  over  all  the  reji  of  Manki?id,  who  were 
his  Sofis;  or  elfe  from  the  encreafe  oj  Strength  and  Power  inJomeMan  or 
Men,  to  whoj'e  Will  the  rejljubmit,  that  by  their  JiibrniJJion  they  may 
avoid  fuch  mifhief  as  otherwife  would  be  brought  up07i  them.  Which 
two  Vagaries  are  to  be  fetch'd  home  to  this  place. 

FOR  the  former  ;  If  Adam  had  liv'd  till  now,  he  could  have  tctn 
no  other  than  his  own  Children  ;  and  fo  that  he  mufl  have  been  King 
by  the  right  of  Nature,  was  his  peculiar  Prerogative.  But  whether  the 
eldefl  Son  of  his  Houfe,  if  the  Prevaricator  can  find  him  at  this  time 
of  day,  has  the  fame  right,  is  fomewhat  difputable ;  becaufe  it  was 
early  when  Abraham  and  Lot  dividing  Territories,  became  fe- 
veral  Kings;  and  not  long  after  when  the  Sons  of  Jacob  being  all 
Patriarchs,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  whofe  Right  fure  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Adam,  tho'  he  had  liv'd,  came  under  Popular  Go- 
vernment. Wherefore  the  advantage  of  the  firfl  Father  is  for  grave 
men  a  pleafant  fancy ;  neverthelefs  if  he  had  liv'd  till  now,  I  hope 
they  underftand  that  the  whole  Earth  would  have  been  his  Demeans, 
and  fo  the  Balance  of  his  Property  muft  have  anfwer'd  to  his  Empire, 
as  did  that  alfo  of  Abraham  and  Lot  to  theirs.  Wherefore  this  way 
of  Dedu6lion  comes  diredlly  home  again  to  the  Balance.  Paterfamilias 
Da  jure  belli,  Latifundta  pojjidens,  &  neminem  alia  lege  injiias  terras  recipiens  quant 
1.  I.e.  3.  ut  ditiotii  Juce,  qui  recipiuntur,  fe fubjiciant,  eft  Rex,  fays  Grotius. 
Fathers  of  Families  are  of  three  forts,  either  a  fole  Landlord,  as 
Adam,  and  then  he  is  an  abfolute  Monarch ;  or  a  few  Landlords, 
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as  Lot  and  Abraham,  with  the  Patriarchs  of  thole  days;  who  if  Chap. 
they  join'd  not  together,  were  fo  many  Princes ;  or  if  they  joiii'd,  *- 
made  a  mix'd  Monarchy :  or,  as  Grot  i  us  believes,  a  kind  of  Com- 
mon-wealth adminfter'd  in  the  Land  oi  Canaan  by  Melch  isedi. c, 
to  whom  as  King  and  Priell;  Abraham  paid  Tythes  of  all  that  he 
had.  Such  a  Magiftracy  was  that  alfo  of  Jethro,  King  and  Prieft 
in  the  Common-wealth  of  Midian.  Fathers  of  Families  for  the  third 
fort,  as  when  the  Midtitude  are  Landlords  (which  happen'd  in  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  Land  of  G;;m^z;/)  make  a  Common- wealth.  And  thus 
much,  however  it  was  out  of  the  Prevaricator's  head  in  the  place  now 
deduc'd,  he,  excepting  no  further  againft  the  Balance  than  that  it  might 
confift  as  well  in  Money  as  in  Land,  had  confefl:  before. 

HIS  fecond  Vagary  is  in  his  deduction  of  Empire  from  increafe  of 
Strength,  for  which  we  muft  once  more  roundabout  our  Coalfire.  The 
ftrength  whereby  this  efFedl  can  be  expedted,  confifts  not  in  a  pair  of 
Fift-s,  but  in  an  Army ;  and  an  Army  is  a  Beaft  with  a  great  Belly, 
which  lubfifts  not  without  very  large  paflures :  fo  if  one  man  has 
fufficient  pafture,  he  may  feed  fucha  Beaft;  if  a  few  have  the  pafture 
they  muft  feed  the  Beaft,  and  the  Beaft  is  theirs  that  feed  it.  But  if 
the  People  be  the  Sheep  of  their  own  paftures,  they  are  not  only  a 
flock  of  Sheep,  but  an  Army  of  Lions,  tho'  by  fome  accidents,  as  I 
confeft  before,  they  be  for  a  feafon  confinable  to  their  dens.  So  the 
advantage  or  increafe  of  Strength  depends  alfo  upon  the  Balance. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  fwcar  this  Principle  out  of  counte- 
tenance,  but  the  fameof  Phalaris,  Gej.on,  Djonysjus,  Aga- 
THOCLES,  Nab  IS,  ^c.  with  which  much  good  do  them  that  like 
it.  It  is  proper  to  a  Government  upon  the  Balance  to  take  root  at 
home,  and  fpread  outwards ;  and  to  a  Government  againft  the  Balance 
to  feek  a  root  abroad,  and  to  fpread  inwards.  The  former  is  fure, 
but  the  latter  never  fuccefsful.  Agathocles  for  having  conquer'd 
Africa,  took  not  the  better  root  in  iSyr^fw/^?.  Parvijimt  artnajoras, 
nijijit  con/ilium  domi. 

To  conclude  this  Chapter  ;  the  Prevaricator  gives  me  this  thanks  for 
finding  out  the  Balance  of  Dominion  (being  as  antient  in  Nature  as  her 
felf,  and  yet  as  new  in  Art  as  my  Writing)  that  I  have  given  the  world 
caiije  to  complain  of  a  great  difappoijitment ,  who,  while  at  tny  hand  that 
Satisfaction  in  the  Principles  of  Government  was  expeSied,  which  Jeveral 
great  Wits  hadinvainftndyd,  have  in  diver fijying  Riches  in  words  only, 
as  Property,  Dominion,  Agrarian,  Balance,  made  up  no  more  than  a 
new  Lexicon,  cxprejjing  the  Jame  thing  that  was  known  before ;  feeing 
the  opinion  that  Riches  are  Power  is  (as  antient  as  the  firft  Book  ot 
Thucydides,  or  the  Politicks  of  Aristotle,  and)  not  omitted  by 
Mr.  HoBBs,  or  any  other  Politician.  Which  is  as  if  he  had  told  Dr. 
Harvey,  that  whereas  the  Blood  is  the  Life  was  an  Opinion  as  an- 
tient as  Moses,  and  no  Girl  ever  prick'd  her  finger,  but  knew  it  muft 
have  a  courfe  ;  he  had  given  the  world  caufe  to  complain  of  great  dif- 
appointment  in  not  fliewing  a  Man  to  be  made  of  Gingerbread,  and 
his  Veins  to  run  Malmfy. 


S  s  s  CHAP. 


The  Prerogative 
CHAP.    IV. 

Whether  the  Bala7ice  of  Empire  be  well  divided  into  Na^ 
tio?ial  and  Provincial:,  And  whether  theje  two^  or  any 
Nations  that  are  of  diflifiB  Balance^  comi7ig  to  depend 
upon  one  and  the  fame  Head,  fiich  a  mixture  creates  a 
new  Balance. 


T 


HE  Balance  of  Empire  that  is  National,  as  it  is  ftated  in  the 

former  Chapter,  flands  in  a  regulated  or  mix'd  Monarchy  upon 

the  Property  or  native  Interefl:  of  the  Nobility;  in  a  Common- wealth, 
upon  the  Property  or  native  Intereft  of  the  People ;  fo  thefe  are  very 
natural.  But  the  Balance  of  abfolute  Monarchy,  partaking  of  Force 
as  well  as  Nature,  is  a  mix'd  thing,  and  not  much  different  from  the 
Balance  of  Provincial  Empire,  or  the  manner  of  holding  a  Province 
or  conquer'd  Country.  In  a  Province,  if  the  Native  that  is  rich  be 
admitted  to  Power,  the  Power  grows  up  native,  and  over-tops  the 
foreign :  therefore  you  mufl  either  not  plant  your  Citizens  in  your  Pro- 
vinces, where  in  time  they  will  become  native ;  or,  fo  planting  them, 
neither  trufl  them  with  Power  nor  with  Arms.  Thus  the  provincial 
Balance  comes  to  be  contrary  to  the  National.  And  as  where  Empire  \ 
is  native  or  national,  the  adminillration  of  it  can  be  no  otherwife  than 
according  to  the  national  Balance;  fo  where  Empire  is  foreign  or 
provincial,  the  adminiflration  of  it  can  be  no  otherwife  than  con- 
trary to  the  national  Balance.  That  this  may  be  admitted  without  \ 
oppofition  the  Confiderer  is  inclining  to  allow,  always  provided  he  be 
Confid,  p.  1 6,  Jatisfyd  in  this  demand  {Whether  diflinB  Balances  under  the  fame  Mead 
'7"  or  Govemour,  as  thoje  of  Caftile  ^W  Arragon,  the  Power  oj  the  King  (I 

prefume  he  means  by  the  Balance  of  a  Nobility)  being  greater  in  the  \ 
one,  and  that  of  the  People  in  the  other,  7nay  not  fo  pot fe  one  the  other,  as 
to  produce  a  new  Balafice.  To  which  I  anfwer.  That  no  one  Govern- 
ment whatfoever  has  any  more  than  one  of  two  Balances ;  that,  ex- 
cept in  the  cafes  excepted,  of  Land  which  is  national,  or  that  of  Arms 
which  is  provincial.  Wherefore  if  the  King  of  Spain  by  his  War  a- 
gainfl  the  Commons  alter'd  the  Balance  of  Arragon,  it  muft  have  been 
one  of  two  ways,  either  by  fhrengthening  the  Balance  of  the  Nobility, 
and  governing  the  Arragofiian  People  by  them,  in  which  cafe  their 
Balance,  tho'  alter'd,  remain'd  yet  National ;  or  by  holding  both  No- 
bility and  People  by  a  provincial  Governour  and  an  Army,  in  which 
cafe  his  Empire  in  that  Kingdom  is  provincial.  There  is  no  third  way; 
nor,  putting  the  cafe  that  the  Balance  of  Cajlile  be  national,  and  that 
of  Arrogan  provincial,  does  this  any  more  create  in  the  Monarchy  of 
Spain  a  third  Balance  of  Empire,  than  did  the  multiplication  of  AfToci- 
ations  and  Provinces,  divers  for  their  Balances,  in  the  Common-wealth 
of  Rome.  England  And  Scotlaftd  he'in^  united  in  one  Prince,  made, 
if  it  had  been  righty  us'd,  an  increafe  of  Strength,  but  not  a  third 
Balance;  nor  do  the  Kingdoms  in  Spain.  Whether  a  Sovereignty  has 
many  Territories  and  Provinces  in  fubjedlion,  or  in  League,  it  is  all  one 
fls  to  this  point ;  tlie  flronger  Union  or  League  will  give  the  flronger 
Balance:  and  the  cafe  of  the  prefent  Sovereignties  in  Europe  being  no 
other,  the  more  nice  than  wife  Speculation  of  the  Confiderer,  who  has 
not  been  able  to  dilcern  the  Balance  of  a  League  from  that  of  Empire, 
is  a  Marcs  nefl.  CHAP. 


of  Popular  Government. 
CHAP.   V. 

Whether  there  be  any  corjwion  Right  or  Intereji  of  Man- 
kind diflinB  from  the  parts  taken  fever  ally ;  and  how 
by  the  Orders  of  a  Cojnmon-wealth  it  may  beft  be  di- 
flijjguifjd  fro7n  private  Interefi. 

IN  the  next  place  the  Prevaricator  does  not  go  about  to  play  the  man, 
but  the  unlucky  boy.  Where  I  fay  that  the  Soul  of  Man  is  Mijlrefi 
of  two  potent  Rivals,  Reajbn  and  PaJJion;  he  does  not  ftand  to  weigh 
the  truth  of  the  thing,  or  the  fitnefs  of  the  comparifon,  either  of 
which  had  been  fair ;  but  tumbles  Dick  upon  Sis,  the  Logic  upon  the 
Rhetoric,  the  Senfe  upon  the  Figure,  and  feuds  away  in  this  manner: 
If  I  could  be  perfuadi'd  Mr.  Harrington  was  Jo  far  in  earnejl,  as  to  q^  /jj 
expeSi  afiy  man  Jlmild  be  convincd  by  the  metaphorical  ufe  oj  two  or  three  20. 
words,  Jome farther  confideration  might  be  propos'd.  This  is  to  ufe  his 
Readers  as  the  Fox  does  the  Dogs,  when  having  pift  upon  his  Tail,  and 
flapt  it  in  their  Eyes,  he  gets  away.  Does  not  his  Book  deferve  to  be  ' 
gilded  and  carry'd  in  Statefmen's  Pockets ?  Alas!  mine  are  nothino-? 
^lis  leget  hac?  vel  duo  "vel  nemo  :  they  break  the  Stationer.  And  yet 
let  me  comfort  my  felf,  Whofe  are  better  ?  the  Prevaricator  feems  to 
fet  every  whit  as  light  by  thofc  of  Hooker  and  Grotius,  at  lead 
where  they  favour  me.  The  Opinions  0/  Grotius,  fays  he,  cannot 
oblige  us  beyond  the  Reafons  whereon  they  are  founded;  and  what  are 
thole  ?  he  will  difpute  againll  that  which  he  dares  not  repeat :  that  his 
Comment  may  take  you  by  the  Nofe,  he  has  left  out  the  Text.  The 
words  of  Grotius  are  of  this  fenfe:  Thd  it  be  truly  faid  that  the  in  Proleg.de 
Creatures  are  naturally  carry  d  to  their  proper  Utility,  this  ought  not  to  be  Jufe  B.  ac.  P. 
taken  in  too  general  a  fenfe ,  feeing  divers  of  them  abflain  from  tfjcir  own 
Profit,  either  in  regard  oJ  thof  of  the  fame  kind,  or  at  leajl  of  tfjeir 
Toung.  Which  words,  fays  the  Prevaricator,  carry  a  great  reflriBioti 
in  them,  and  the  way  of  produci?ig  Actions  in  Beafls  is  fo  diferent  frotn 
the  emanation  of  human  Reafon  (mark  the  Impollor !  the  Author  is 
fpeaking  of  natural  Affedtion,  and  he  wipes  out  that,  and  puts  in 
human  Reafon)  that  the  Inferences  from  (the  natural  Affedlion  of)  the 
one,  to  the  (degree  of  Reafon  which  is  in  the)  other,  mufl  needs  be  very 
weak.  Excellent !  does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  eminent  degree  of 
Reafon,  wherewithal  God  has  endu'd  Man,  muft  in  him  deface  that 
natural  AfFedion,  and  defertion  in  fome  cafes  of  private  for  common 
good,  which  is  apparent  even  in  Beafts  ?  What  do  reverend  Divines 
mean  to  cry  up  this  Infidel  ?  Nay,  is  not  he  worfe  than  an  Infidel  that 
provides  not  for  his  own  Family  ?  A  Common-wealth  is  but  a  great  Fa- 
mily; and  a  Family  is  a  little  Common-wealth.  Even  Beafts,  in 
fparing  out  of  their  own  mouths,  and  expofmg  tliemfelves  to  danger 
for  their  young,  provide  for  their  Families;  and  in  providing  for  their 
Families,  provide  for  their  whole  Common- wealth;  that  is,  forfake  in 
fome  things  their  private  good  and  lafcty,  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
or  of  the  kind.  In  this  cafe  it  is  that  even  Stones  or  heavy  things,  fays 
Hooker,  forfake  their  ordinary  wont  or  center,  and  fly  upwards  to 
relieve  the  diflrefs  of  Nature  in  common.  Wretch  that  he  is,  ftiall  a 
Stone  upon  this  occalion  tiy  upwards,  and  will  he  have  a  Man  to  go 
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Book  I.    dowhwards !  Yes,  Mr.  Hooker's  Expreffion,  fays  he,  is    altogether 
"«— -^.r"*-^  figurative ;  and  it  is  eajier  to  prove  Jrom  thence  that  thifigs  wanting  Senje 
make  Dijconrjes,  and  aB  by  EleBion,  than  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as 
a  com?72on  Liter efl  oj  Mankind.     This  is  Hke  the  reft,  Hooker  fpeaks 
of  the  neceffity  that  is  in  Nature,  and  this  Gentleman   tranflates  that 
Senfe   into  the  word  EleBion.     So  becaufe  a  Stone  is  neceflitated  to 
comply  with  the  common  intereft  of  Nature,  without   Difcourfe  or 
Eledlion  ;  therefore  it  rather  follows  from  hence,  that  things  wanting 
SenJe  make  Difcoiirjes,  afid  aB  by  EleBion,  than  that  there  isjiich  a  thing 
as  a  common  Intereft  of  Mankind.     His  old  Trick.     I  do  not  fay,  that 
becaufe  it  is  fo  with  the  other  Creatures,  therefore  it  mufi;  be  fo  with 
Man  :  but  as  we  fee  it  is  with  the  Creatures  in  this  part,  fo  we  find 
it  to  be  v/ith  Man.  And  that  fo,  and  more  than  fo,  we  find  it  to  be 
with  Man  (who  tho'  he  he  evil,  gives  good  things  to  his  Children,  will 
work  hard,  lay  up,  deny  himfelf,  venture  his  Life  for  his  little  Com- 
mon-wealth) is  thus  further  demon ft'rated.     All  civil  Laws  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  a  common  Intereft  of  Mankind,  and  all  civil  Laws 
proceed  from  the  Nature  of  Man  ;  therefore  it  is  in  the  Nature  of  Maa 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  common  Intereft  of  Mankind.  Upon  this 
acknowledgement  of  Mankind,  a  Man  that  fteals  is  put  to  death,  which 
certainly  is  none  of  his  private  Intereft ;  nor  is  a  Man  put  to  death  for 
any  other  Man's  private  Intereft  :  therefore  there  is  a  common  Intereft 
of  Mankind  diftinft   from  the  parts  taken  feverally.     But   this,  tho' 
acknowledg'd  in  part  by  all  Governments,  yet  thro'  their  natural  frailty 
is  nothing  fo  well  provided  for  in  fome  as  in  others :  for  if  the  Power 
be  in  one  or  a  few  Men,   one  or  a  few  Men,  we   know,   may  be 
Thieves,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  applying  Money  that  is  public,  with- 
out a  confideration  that  is  public,   to  ufes  that  are  private,  is  thieving. 
But  fuch  Thieves  will  not  be  hang'd ;  in  this  cafe  therefore  the  Govern- 
ment goes  not  upon  public  but  private  Intereft.  In  the  frame  of  fuch  a 
Government  as  can  go  upon  no  other  than  the  public  Intereft,  confifts 
that  whole  Philojophy  of  the  Soul  which  concerns  Policy :  and  this  whole 
Philo/bphy  of  the  5'w^/ being  throughout  the  Common-wealth  of  Oceana 
demonftrated  ;  for  the  Prevaricator  to  infinuate  that  I  have  omitted  it, 
is  to  fliew  what  it  is  that  he  loves  more  than  Truth,     The  main  of 
this  Philofophy  confifts  in  depofing  Paflion,  and  advancing  Reafon  to 
the  Throne  of  Empire.     I  expedled  news  in  this  place,  that  this  were 
to  promife  more  for  the  Magiftrate  or  the  People  than  has  been  per- 
iorm'd  by  the  Stoics;  but  two  Girls,  meaning  no  body  any  harm,  have 
provok'd  his  Wrath,  forfooth,  to  fuch  extravagancy  by  the  way,  that 
tho'  in  all  modefty  it  were  forbid,  as  he  confefi!es,  by  their  cheeks, 
which  difcovering  the  Green-ficknefs,  fliew'd  that  they  were  paft  the 
rod,  he  has  taken  them  up !  Tatitane  animis  ccelejiibus  ira  !  What  he 
may  have  in  School-Divinity  for   fo  rude  a  charge,  I  do  not  know; 
but  he  fliall  never  be  able  to  fliew  any  Maxim  for  tliis  kind  of  Difci- 
pline  or  Philofophy  of  the  Soul,  either  in  Chevalry  or  the  Politics.    The 
ofl^ence  of  the  Girls  was  no  more,  than  that  having  a  Cake  (by  the 
gift  of  an  Uncle  or  Aunt,  or  by   purchafe,  or  fuch  a  one  perhaps  as 
was  of  their  own  making)  in  common,  or  between  them,  the  one 
had  moft  accurately  divided,  and  the  other  was  about  to  chufe ;  when  in 
Confid.  /.  2  2.  comes  this  rude  fellow :  How  now  Gentlewomen,  fays  he.  What,  dividing 
^3-  andchufing  !  Wilhio  lejs  ferve  your  turn  than  the  whole  Myftery  of  a  well-or- 
der dCommon-wealth?  Who  has  taught  you  to  caji  away  Pajfion,  ant  pleafe 

you. 
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you  like  the  Bran^and  isoork  up  Reafon  as  pure  as  the  Floiver  of  your  Cake  f" 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Author  of  Oceana,  that  hasfeen  Forei^ji 
Countries,  conversed  with  the  Speculativi,  learn  d  of  the  7noji  ferene  Lady 
Ve  N  E  Ti  A  to  work  with  Bobbins,  jnakes  you  a  Magijlracy  like  a  Pippin 
Py,  and  Jells  Butterprints  with  S.  P.  Q^R.  ?  Have  done,  as  you  dread 
Ballads,  Jufty  Pamphlets,  or  the  OJlracifin  of  Billinfgate.  Have  done 
Ifay  ;  will  you  vy  that  green  in  your  Cheeks  with  the  purple  of  the  State} 
miijl  your  Mother,  who  was  never  there  her  J'elf,  Jeekyou  in  the  Oven  ? 
Come,  when  I  live  to  fee  Machiavel  in  puffpafte,  a  Common-wealth 
come  out  of  a  Bake-Houfe,  where  Smocks  were  the  Boulters,  let  me  be  a 

Mil-horfe. But  now  you  mufl  know  comes  the  befl  Jeft  of  all,  and 

I  need  not  fay  that  it  comes  from  Oxford;  he  tells  them  that  their  Cake 
is  Dow  (let  it  not  be  loft  I  befeech  you)  and  fo  fnatchingit  away,  eats 
it,  for  all  the  World  as  Jackpudding  eats  the  Cuftard.  Did  you  ever 
fee  fuch  a  Beftia  ? 

BUT  whereas  either  Office,  that  of  dividing  or  choofing,  was  com- 
municable to  either  of  the  Girls,  it  is  not  indifferent  in  the  Diftribution 
of  a  Common-wealth,  becaufe  dividing  is  feparating  one  thing,  one 
reafon,  one  intereft,  or  Confideration  from  another,  which  they  that 
can  fo  difcern  in  private  Affairs  are  called  difcrete,  but  they  that  can  do 
it  in  public  are  prudent ;  and  the  way  of  this  kind  of  dividing  in  the 
language  of  a  Common-wealth  is  Debating.  But  they  that  are  capa- 
ble of  this  kind  of  dividing  or  debating  are  few  among  many,  that 
when  things  are  thus  divided  and  debated,  are  able  enough  to  choofej 
which  in  the  language  of  a  Common- wealth  is  to  refolve.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  Debate  of  the  Few,  becaufe  there  be  but  few  that  can 
Debate,  is  the  wifeft  Debate;  and  the  Refultof  the  Many  (becaufe 
every  Man  has  an  Intereft  what  to  choofe,  and  that  choice  which  futes 
with  every  man's  Intereft,  excludes  the  diftindl  or  private  Intereft  or 
Pafllonof  any  man,  and  [o  comes  up  to  the  common  and  public  In- 
tereft or  Reafon)  is  the  wifeft  Refult.  To  this  end,  God,  who  does  no- 
thing in  vain,  has  fo  divided  Mankind  into  the  Few  or  the  natural 
Ariftocracy,  and  the  Many  or  the  natural  Democracy,  that  there  can 
hardly  be  upon  any  occafion  a  meeting  of  twenty  men,  wherein  it 
will  not  be  apparent,  or  in  which  you  may  not  fee  all  thofe  Lines 
which  are  requifite  to  the  face  of  a  beautiful  Common-wealth.  For 
example,  among  any  twenty  men,  occafionally  met,  there  will  be 
fome  few,  perhaps  fix,  excelling  the  fourteen  in  greatnefs  of  Parts. 
Thefe  fix  falling  into  difcourfe  of  bufinefs,  or  giving  their  judgment 
upon  Perfons  or  Things,  tho'  but  by  Way  of  mere  Converfation,  will 
difcover  their  Abilities ;  whereupon  they  fliall  be  liften'd  to  and  re- 
garded by  the  Fourteen  ;  that  is,  the  Six  will  acquire  an  Authority 
with,  and  imprint  a  Reverence  upon  the  Fourteen  :  which  Adlion  and 
Paffion  in  the  Roman  Common-wealth  were  call'd  Authoritas  Patrum 
&  Ferecundia  Plcbis.  Neverthelefs  if  the  fix  endeavour  to  extend  the 
Authority,  which  they  find  thus  acquir'd,  to  Power,  that  is,  to  bring 
the  fourteen  to  terms  or  conditions  of  obedience,  or  fuch  as  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  Few,  but  prejudicial  to  the  Many  ;  the  Fourteen 
will  foon  find,  that  confenting,  they  hurt  not  only  themfelves  by  in- 
damaging  their  own  Interefts,  but  hurt  the  Sixalfo  who  by  this  means 
come  to  lofe  their  Virtue,  and  fo  fpoil  their  Debate,  which,  while  fuch 
advantages  are  procurable  to  themfelves,  will  go  no  furtherupon  the 
common  Good,  but  their  private  Benefit.     Wherefore  in  this  cafe  they 
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Book.  I.    will  notconfent,  and  not  confcnting,  they  preferve  not  only  their  owa 
*«-— V— ^  Liberty,  but  the  integrity  of  the  Six  alfo,  who  perceiving  that  they 
cannot  impair  the  common  Intereft,  have  no  other  intereft  left  but  to 
improve  it.     And  neither  any  Converfation,  nor  any  People,  how  dull 
foever  and  fuh^e-dl  by  fits   to  be  deluded,  but  will  loon  fee  thus  much, 
which  is   enough,  becaufe  what  is  thus  propos'd  by  the  Authority  of 
the  Six  or  of  the  Senate,  and  refolved  by  the  Fourteen,  or  by  the  Peo- 
ple, is  enadled    by  the  Whole,  and  becomes  that  Law,  than  which<, 
tho'  Mankind  be  not  infallible,  there  can    be   nothing  lefs  fallible  in 
Mankind.  Art  is  the  imitation  of  Nature ;  by  obfcrvationof  luchLines 
as  thefe  in  the  face  of  Nature,  a  Politician  limns  his  Common- wealth. 
Confid.*.  26.  But  fays  the  Prevaricator,  theParaloglfm  lia  in  this,  that  the   twenty 
men  are  firft  Juppofed  to  be  a  Commo?i-%vealth,  and  then  it  is  cmfidered  how 
'they  ivould  difpoje  of  the  Government .     What  is  this  ?  Art  is  the  imitati- 
on of  Nature;  therefore  Art  prefumes Nature  to  be  Art.  A  Picflure  is 
the  reprefentation  of  a  Face ;    therefore  the  Pifture-drawer  prefum'd 
the  Face  to  be  a  Pidlure ;  and  in  this  fame,  there  is  lying,  being,  or 
fquatting,  a  thing  call'd  a  Paralogifm.     Did  you  ever  hear  fuch  a  Pa- 
raketifm  ?  fortofpeaka  word   without  underftanding  the  fenfe  of  itj 
is  like  a  Parrat.     And  yet  I  v/reng  the  Parrat  in  this  comparifon ;  for 
{he,  tho'  flie  do  not  underftand  herfelf ,  is  underftood  by  others,  where- 
as neither  can  this  Prevaricator  tell  what  he  means,  nor  any  man  elfe. 
Or  riddle  me,  riddle  me  what  is  this  ?  Thejen/e  of  icant  among  jnen  that 
Confid  p.  27.  are  in  equality  of  Power  may  beget  a  defire  oj  exchange ;  as  let  me  have 
your  Horje,  and  youJJmll  have  my  Cow,  which  is  the  fountain  of  private 
Contrails :  but  it  is  not  to  be  with  reafon  imagined,  that  this  p^ould  be 
enough  to  make  a  man  part  with  a  natural Jreedom,  and  put  himjelf  into 
the  hands  of  a  Power  from  which  he  can  afterwards  have  nofhield,  tho' 
itjhould  be  us'd  to  his  own  dejlruclion. 

MOST  vidlorious  Nonfenfe!  for  he  that  fays  nothing,  cannot  be 
anfwer'd.  It  fhould  feem,   if  the  twenty  men  were  indeed  a  Common- 
wealth, or  in  equality   of  Power,  for  fo  he  puts  the  cafe,  they  might 
tmck  Horfes  and  Cows,  but   not  by  any  means  confider,  or  once  let 
it  enter  into  their  heads,  how  by  art  to  make  good  their  natural  Free- 
dom: That  (unlefs  they  fet  up  a  Prince,  as  you  lliall  fee  anon)   were 
to  part  with  their  fiatural  Freedom,  and  put  them/elves  into  the  hands 
of  a  Power  from  which  (there  being  no  other  Power  but  themfelves) 
they  can  afterwards  have  no  flneld.     To  read  it  thoroughly  for  the  under- 
Handing,  as  is  intimated  in  his  Epiftle,  will  be  more,  I  doubt,  than  his 
Book  will  obtain  of  any  Reader.     Yet  is  he,  in  his  own  conceit,  as  fure- 
footed  as  any  Mule,  and  knows  theRoad.  But  Mr.  Harrington  has 
not  loll  his  way  without  company  ;  his  Brother  Grot  i  us  complains,  that 
they  who  treat  of  '^Vi^  Gentium  do  commonly  mifake  fome  Part  of  the  Ro- 
man Jus  Civile  f'or  it :  And  even  fo  he  laments  (an't  pleafe  you)  that 
lahile  7nen  profefs  to  confider  the  Principles  of  Government,  they  jail  up- 
on Notions  which  an  the  mere  effeBs  of  Govermnent.     But  as  an  Ape 
is  the  more  ugly  for  being  like  a  Man  ;  fo  this   Prevaricator,  for  mak- 
ing Faces  like  Grot  I  us.     I,  who  am  complained  of ,  deriving  Go- 
vernment from  the  true  Principle  of  the  fame,  in  the  Balance  or  Foun- 
dation, fet  the  Superflruftures    accordingly ;  and  he  who  complains 
forfooth,  never   fo  much  as  propofes  any  thing  like  a  principle  or  Su- 
perftrudture,  but  runs    altogether  upon   mere  Notions :  As  where  he 
Confid.  *.  28  ^s^s  me.  What  Security  will  you  give,  that  the  Six  in  their  Confukati- 
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om[}jnll  not  rather  aim  at  their  own  advantage, than  that  of  the  Four  teen  C};ai)  t- 
and  Jo  make  life  oj  the  eminence  oj  their  Parts  to  circumvent  the  rell  ^  ^^-^i — --' 
In  another  place  he  can  anfwer  himlelf  and  lay,  that  the  Fourteen  ©r 
the  People  in  this  Conjiitution,  have  the  Vote  and  the  Sword  too.  How 
then  rtiouldthe  Six  circumvent  them  ?  What  Security  has  a  Prince 
that  his  People  will  not  pull  him  out  of  his  Throne?  v/hy,  a  Nobilif' 
or  an  Army  :  And  are  not  the  People  in  a  Common-wealth  their  own 
Army?  Is  this  to  mind  Principles?  On  the  other  fide,  How,  fays  he, 
pjallwe  bejatisjyd  that  the  Fourteen  will  not  foon  begin  to  think  them- 
JeJves  wife  enough  to  confult  too,  and  making  ufe  of  their  exce/s  in  Power, 
pull  the  Six  off  their  Cujhioris'?  As  if  there  were  any  experience  public 
or  private,  any  fenfe  or  reafon,  that  men  having  the  whole  Power  in 
their  own  hands,  would  deprive  themfelves  of  Councillors ;  or  that 
ever  a  Common-wealth  depos'd  the  Senate,  or  can  depofe  the  Senate, 
and  remain  a  Common-wealth.  The  People  of  €apua  being  inrag'd 
to  the  full  height,  refolv'd  and  affembl'd  together  (the  Senate,  if  the 
People  will,  being  always  in  their  power)  on  purpofe  to  cut  the  throats 
of  the  Senators,  when  Pacuvius  Calavius  exhorted  them  that 
ere  they  went  upon  the  defign,  they  would  firft  make  eledlion  among 
themfelves  of  a  new  Senate,  which,  the  throats  of  the  old  being  cut, 
might  for  the  fafety  of  the  Common-wealth  immediately  take  their 
places ;  for,  faid  he,  *  Tou  mujl  either  have  a  King,  which  is  to  be 
abhor  d ;  or  whatever  becomes  of  this,  yon  mufl  have  fine  other  Senate  ; 
for  the  Senate  is  a  Council  offiich  a  nature  as  without  it  tiofree  City  can 
fubfifl.  By  which  Speech  of  Pacuvius,  the  People  who  thought 
themfelves,  as  theConudere'r  has  it,  wife  cjiough  to  confult ,  being  con- 
vinced, fell  to  work  for  the  Elcdion  of  a  fucceeding  Senate  out  of 
themfelves  (the  Prevaricator  fhou Id  not  tell  me  of  Notions,  but  learn 
that  in  a  Common-wealth  there  mufl  be  a  Senate,  is  a  Principle)  while 
the  People  of  Crt/'Z/rt  were  intent  upon  choofing  this  new  Senate,  the 
Parties  propos'd  feemed  to  them  to  be  fo  ridiculoufly  unfit  for  fuch  an 
Office,  that  by  this  means  coming  to  a  nearer  fight  of  themlelves,  they 
were  fecretly  fo  fiU'd  with  the  Ihame  of  their  Enterprize,  that  flinking 
away,  they  would  never  after  be  known  fo  much  as  to  have  thought 
upon  fuch  a  thing.  Nor  ever  went  any  other  People  fo  far,  not  the 
Florentins  themfelves,  tho'  addicfted  to  Innovation  or  changing  of  the  Se- 
nate beyond  all  other  Examples.  Sons  of  the  Univeriity,  Brothers  of 
the  College,  Heads  and  Points ;  you  love  fine  words.  Whether 
tends  to  bring  all  things  into  fervitude,  my  Hypothefis,  or  his  ■\  Hy-  |  Arochef. 
pothytes  ?  For  fays  he,  /  am  willing  to  gratify  Mr.  Harrin.g- 
TON  with  his  partition  of  the  twenty  men  i?ito  fix  and  fourteen;  but 
if  1  had  been  in  a  humour  of  ContradiSiion,  it  had  been  as  free  for  me  to 
have  faid  thatfome  one  of  the  twenty  would  have  excel  d  all  the  reft  in 
judgment.  Experience,  Courage,  and  height  of  Genius,  and  then  told 
him,  thad  this  had  been  a  natural  Monarchy,  ejlabli/ljcd  by  God  him fe if 
ever  Mankind:  As  if  the  twenty  ^NOvXdi  give  their  Clothes  or  Money  to 
the  next  man  they  meet  wifcr  or  richer  than  themfelves,  which  before  he 
deny'd ;  Oportet  mendacem  effe  memorem.  God  eftablifh'dKings  no  other- 
wife  than  by  eleftion  of  the  People  ;  and  the  twenty  will  neither  give 
theirClothes  nor  Money :  How  then  ?  why  in  comes  a  Gallant  with  a  file 

*  Senatum  omnino  non  habere  non  vultis :  Quippe  aut  Rex,  quod  abominandum ;  aut,   quod 
unum  libeia;  civiutis  Concilium  dl,  Senatus  habendus  ell.  Liv. 
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Book  I.  of  Musketeers ;  What,  fays  he,  are  you  dividing  and  choofing  here  ? 
Go  to,  I  will  have  no  dividing,  give  me  all.  Down  go  the  pots,  and 
up  go  their  heels:  What  is  this?  Why  a  i^z';;^  /  What  more?  By 
Divine  Right  !  As  he  took  the  Cake  from  the  Girls ! 


CHAP.    VI. 

Whether  the  Senatufconfulta,    or  Decrees  of  the  Roman 
Senate,   had  the  Power  of  Laws. 


A 


M  O  N  G  divers  and  weighty  Reafons  why  I  would  have  that 
Prince  look  well  to  his  file  of  Musketeers,  this  is  no  fmall  one, 
that  he  being  upon  no  balance,  will  never  be  able  to  give  Law  without 
them.     For  to  think  that  he  fucceeds  to  the  Senate,  or  that  the  Power 
of  the  Senate  may  ferve  his  turn,  is  a  prefumption  that  will  fail  him. 
The  Senate,  as  fuch,  has  no  power  at  all,  but  mere  Authority  of  pro- 
pofing  to  the  People,  who  are  the  makers  of  their  own  Laws ;  whence 
the  Decrees  of  the  Senate  o{ Rome  me  never  Laws,  nor  fo  call'd,  but 
Seimtufcotifuka.  It  is  true  that  a  King  coming  in,  the  Senate,  as  there  it 
did,  may  remain  to  his  aid  and  advantage ;  and  then  they  propofe  not  as 
formerly  to  the  People,  but  to  him,who  comes  not  in  upon  the  right  of 
the  Senate,  but  upon  that  of  the  People:  Whence  fays  Justinian; 
*  The  Princes  Pleafure  has  the  force  oj  Law,fince  the  People  have  by  the 
Lex  Regia  concerning  his  Power,  made  over  to  him  all  their  own  Knipire 
1  ■/•  3°-  and  Authority.     Thus  the  Senatusconjultmn  Macedonicum,  with  the  red 
that  had  place  allowed  by  Justinian    in  cotnpikment  of  the  Ronan 
Laws,  were  not  Laws  in  that  they  were  Senatusco?ifulta,  or  propos'd 
by  the  Senate,  but  in  that  they  were  allow'd  by  Justinian  or  the 
Prince,  in   whom  was  now  the  right  of  the  People.     Wherefore  the 
Zealot  for  Monarchy  has  made  a  pas  de  clerc,  or  foul  ftep  in  his  pro- 
ceflion,  where  he   argues  thus  out  of  Cujacius:  It  was  Jbon  agreed 
that  the  diJlinSi   Decrees  of  the  Senate  andPeoplefloould  be  extended  to 
the  ?jature  of  Laws  ;  therefore  the  diftindl  Decrees  of  the  Senate  are 
Laws,   whether  it  be  fo  agreed  by  the  People,  or  by  the  Prince,  or  no. 
For  thus  he  has  no  fooner  made  his  Prince,  than  he  kicks  him  heels 
over  head  ;  feeing  where  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate  are  Laws  without 
the  King,  that  fame  is  as  much  a  King  as  the  Prevaricator  a  Politician. 
A  Law  is  that  which  was  paff  by  the  Power  of  the  People,  or  of  the 
King.     But  out  of  the  Light ;  in  this  place  he  takes  a  Welfl:)  Bait,  and 
Confid.  p.  32.  looking  back,  makes  a  mufter  of  his  Vidlories,  like  the  buffing  Gafcon, 
who  to  fliew  what  he  had  thrown  out  of  the  windows  in  his  De- 
bauchery, made  a  formal  repetition  of  the  whole  inventory  of  the 
Houfe, 


*  Quod  Principi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem,  quum  lege  Regia  quse  de  ejus  imperio  lata  eft, 
Populus  ei,  &  in  eum  omne  imperium  fuum  &  poteftatem  concedat. 


CHAP. 
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Whether  the  'Ten  Commandments  were  proposed  by  God  or 
Moses,   and  voted  by  the  People  of  Ifrael. 

ON  E  would  think  the  Gafcon  had  done  wellj  Is  he  fatisfy'd?  No, 
he  will  now  throw  the  Houje  out  oj  the  windows.     The  principal  Confid.  />.  33. 
flones  being  already  take?!  Jrom  the  Foundation,  he  has  a  bag  of  certain  ^5- 

Winds  wherewithal  to  reverje  the  Superltru£lures.  The  firlt  Wind  he 
lets  go  is  but  a  PufF,  where  he  tells  me,  that  I  bring  Switzerland  and 
Holland  ?>?/o  the  eitumerationof  the  Heathen  Cotnmon-ioealths:  which  if 
I  had  done,  their  Liberties  in  many  parts  and  places  being  more  antient 
than  the  Chriftian  Religion  in  thofe  Countries  (as  is  plain  by  Ta- 
ciTus,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Civil  is,  and  of  the  Cuftoms  of  the 
Germans)  I  had  neither  wrong'd  them  nor  my  felf ;  but  I  do  no  fuch 
matter,  tor  having  enumerated  the  Heathen  Common-wealths,  I  add 
that  the  Proceedings  0/"  Holland  ««^  Switzerland,  thd  after  a  more  ob-  q  ^  . 
jcure  manner,  are  of  the  like  ?iature.  The  next  is  a  Storm,  while  ce- 
proaching  me  with  Rudenefs,  he  brings  in  Dr,  Fern  and  the  Cler- 
gy by  head  and  flioulders,  who  till  they  undertake  the  quarrel  of  Mo- 
narchy, to  the  confufion  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Ifrael,  at  leaft  fo 
far  that  there  be  no  weight  or  obligation  in  fuch  an  Example,  are 
pofted.  As  if  for  a  Chriftian  Common-wealth  to  make  fo  much  ufe  of 
Ifrael  as  the  Roman  did  of  Athens,  whofe  Laws  fhe  tranfcrib'd,  were 
againft  the  Interefl:  of  the  Clergy,  which,  it  feems,  is  fo  hoflile  to  po- 
pular Power,  that  to  fay  the  Laws  of  Nature,  tho'  they  be  the  Foun- 
tains of  all  Civil  Law,  are  not  the  Civil  Law,  till  they  be  the  Civil 
Law;  or  thus,  ih^at  thou  P^alt  720t  kill,  thou  floalt  not  /leal,  tho' they  be 
in  natural  Equity,  yet  were  not  the  Laws  of  IJ'raelox  oi  Englafid,  till 
voted  by  the  People  oi Ifrael,  or  the  Parliament  oi  England,  istoaffert  Coniii.p.  3;, 
the  People  into  the  mighty  Liberty  of  being  free  from  the  whole  moral  4°- 

luaw ;  and,  inafmuch  as  to  be  the  Advifer  or  Perfuader  of  a  thing,  is  lefs 
than  to  be  the  Author  or  Comitiander  of  it,  to  put  an  Ltdignity  upon 
GodhimJelJ.  In  which  Fopperies  the  Prevaricator,  boafting  of  Prin- 
ciples, but  minding  none,  firft  confounds  Authority  and  Command 
or  Power ;  and  next  forgets  that  the  dignity  of  the  Legiflator,  or, 
which  is  all  one,  of  the  Senate  fucceeding  to  his  Office,  as  the  San- 
hedrim  to  Moses,  is  the  greatefl:  dignity  in  a  Common-wealth:  and 
yet  that  the  Laws  or  Orders  of  a  Common-wealth  derive  no  other- 
wife,  whether  froni  the  Legiflator,  as  Moses,  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
(Sc.  or  the  Senate,  as  thofe  of  Ifrael,  Lacedemon,  or  Athens,  than 
from  their  Authority  receiv'd  and  confirm'd  by  the  Vote  or  Command 
of  the  People.  It  is  true,  that  with  Almighty  God  it  is  otherwife  than 
with  a  mortal  Legiflator,  but  thro'  another  Nature  which  to  him  is 
peculiar,  from  whom  as  he  is  the  caufe  of  being,  or  the  Creator  of 
Mankind,  Omnipotent  Power  is  infeparable ;  yet  fo  equal  isthegood- 
nefs  of  this  Nature  to  the  greatnefs  thereof,  that  as  he  is  the  caufe  of 
wel-being  by  way  of  Eledlion,  for  example  in  hischofen  People  Ifrael, 
or  of  Redemption,  as  in  the  Chriftian  Church,  himfelf  has  prefer'd 
his  Authority  or  Propofition  before  his  Empire.     What  elfe  is  the 

U  u  u  meaning 
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Book  I.  meaning  of  thefe  words,  or  of  this  proceeding  of  his  ?  Now  therefore 
*— — v~— '  ij  ye  ivill  obey  my  Voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  Covenant,  ye  JJoallbe  to  mc  a 
Exod.  19.  5.  l^ingdom,  or  I  will  be  your  King  ;   which  propofition  being  voted  by 
the  People  in  the  Affirmative,  God  proceeds  to  propofe  to  them  the  ten 
Commandments  in  fo  dreadful  a  manner,  that  the  People  being  ex~ 
Exod  20  iqS^^^^^?>^y  afrighted,  i\xy  to  Moses,   Speak  thou  with  us,  and  ive  will 
hear  thee :  that  is,   be  thou  henceforth  our  Legiflator  or  Propofer,  and 
we  will  refolve  accordingly ;  but  let  not  God /peak  with  us,  left  we  die. 
From  whenceforth  God  propofes  to  the  People  no  otherwife  than  by 
Moses,  whom  he  inftrucfls  in  this  manner;  7heje  are  the  Judgjnefits 
which  thou  ftnalt  propofe  or  Jet  before  them.     Wherefore  it  is  laid  of  the 
Deut.  29. 1.  Book  oi  Deuteronomy,  containing  the  Covenant  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded MosES  to  make  with    the  Children  o/' lirael  in  the  Land  of 
Moab,  befides  the  Covenant  which  he  made  with  them  in  Horeb ;  T.bis  is 
the  Law  which  Moses  fet  before  the  Children  of  Ifrael.     Neither  did 
Deut.  4.  44.    QoD  in  this  cafe  make  ufe  of  his  Omnipotent  Power,  nor  Christ 
in  the  like,  who  alfo  is  King  after  the  fame  manner  in  his  Church,  and 
would  have  been  in  Ifrael,  where   when  to  this  end  he  might  have 
mufler'd  up  Legions  of  Angels,  and  been  viftorious  with  fuch  Armies, 
M  tth      ?7  °''  ■^'^gyilpi^^^y  as  never  Prince  could  fhew  the  like,  he  fays  no  more 
than,  O  Jemfalem,  Jerufalem,  how  of  ten  would  I  have  gather  d  thee  and 
thy  Children,  as  a  Hen  gathers  her  Chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not?  where  it  is  plain  that  the  yews  rejeBing  Christ,    that   he 
fhouldnot  reign  over  them,  the  Law  of  the  Gofpel  came  not  to  be  the 
Law  of  the  Jews  -,  and  fo  if  the  ten  Commandaments  came  to  be  the 
Law  of  Ifrael,  it  was  not  only  becaufe  God  propos'd  them,  feeing 
Chrifl  alfo  propos'd  his  Law,  which  neverthelefs  came  not  to  be  the  Law 
of  the  Jews,  but  becaufe  the  People  receiv'd  the  one,  and  reied:ed  the 
other.     It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Religion  that  it  fhould  be  thought  a 
profane  faying,  that  if  the  Bible  be  in  England,  or  in  any  other  Go- 
vernment, the  Law  or  Religion  of  the  Land,  it  is  not  only  becaufe 
God  has  propos'd  it,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  People  or  Magiflrate  has  re- 
ceiv'd  it,  or   refolv'd  upon  it ;  otherwife  we   muft  fet  lighter  by  a 
Nation  or  Government  than  by  a  private  Perfon  who  can  have  no  part 
nor  portion  in  this  Law,  unleis  he  vote  it  to  himfelf  in  his  own  Con- 
fcience,  without  which  he  remains  in  the  condition  he  was  before,  and 
as  the  Heathen,  who  are  a  Law  to  themflves.     Thus  whereas  in  a  Co- 
venant there  muft  be  two  Parties,  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  being 
in  fome  the  Old  and  New  Covenant ;  thefe  are  that  Authority  and 
Propofition  of  God  and  Christ,  to  which  they  that   refufe  their 
Vote  or  Rcfult  may  be  under  the  Empire  of  a  Clergy,  but  are  none 
of  his  Common-wealth.     Nor,  feeing  I  am  gone  fo  far,  does  this  at 
all  imply  Free-will,  but,  as  is  admirably  obferv'd  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  the 
freedom  of  that  which  naturally  precedes  Will,    namely.    Delibe- 
ration or  Debate,  in  which,  as  the  Scale  by  the  weight  of  Reafon  or 
PafTion  comes  to  be  turn'd  one  way  or  other,   the  Will  is  caus'd,  and 
being  caus'd,  is  neceffitated.     When  God  comes  in  thus  upon  the  Soul 
of  Man,  he  gives  both  the  Will  and  the  Deed;  from  which  like  Office 
of  the  Senate  in  a  Common-wealth,  that  is,  from  the  excellency  of  their 
Deliberation  and  Debate,  which  prudently  and  faithfully  unfolded  to 
the  People,  does  alio  frequently  caufe  and  neceffitate  hoth  the  Will  and 
the  Deed.     God  himfelf  has  faid  of  the  Senate,  that  they  are  Gods: 
an  expreffion,  tho' divine,  yet  not  unknown  to  the  Heathens  j  Homo 
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hom'uii  Dens,  one  man,  foe  the  excellency  of  his  Aid,  may  be  a  God   Chap   8 

to  another.     But  let  the  Prevaricator  look  to  it^  for  he  that  leads  the  * v 

blind  out  of  his  way,  is  his  Devil. 

FOR  the  things  I  have  of  this  kind,  as  alfo  for  what  I  have  faid 
upon  the  words  Chirotonia  and  Ecclefia,  the  Prevaricator  is  delighted  to 
make  me  beholden  underhand  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  notwithjl ending  the  open 
enmity  which  he  fays  I profefs  to  his  Politics.  As  if  Joseph  us  upon 
that  of  Samuel,  They  have  not  rejeBed  thee,  but  they  have  rcjcBed tne 
that  1  jloould  not  reign  over  than,  had  not  foid  of  the  People  i<>--^^  "^ 
^TEjcE'poTovav  tJ;  HasiTida^ )  that  they  unchirotoniz'd  or  unvoted  God  of  the 
Kingdom.  Now  if  they  unchirotoniz'd  or  unvoted  God  of  the  King- 
dom, then  they  had  chirotoniz'd  or  voted  him  to  the  Kingdom ;  and 
fo  not  only  the  Doftrine  that  God  was  King  in  Ifrael  by  Compadl  or 
Covenant,  but  the  ufe  of  the  word  Chirotonia  alfo  in  the  fenfe  I  un- 
derfland  it,  is  more  antient  than  Mr.  Hobbs.  I  might  add  that  of 
Capellus,  *  God  was  a  Political  King  and  Civil  Legijlator  of  the 
yews.  And  for  the  ufe  I  have  made  of  the  word  Ecclejia,  as  no  man 
can  read  fuch  as  have  written  of  the  Grecian  Common-wealths,  and 
mifs  it,  io  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Hobbs  has  fpoken  of  it.  To 
thefe  things  fuller  fatisfadlion  will  be  given  in  the  fecond  Book ;  which 
n&verthelefs  I  do  not  fpcak  to  the  end  I  might  wave  Obligation  to  fo 
excellent  an  Author  in  his  way.  It  is  true,  I  have  oppos'd  the  Poli- 
tics of  Mr  Hobbs,  to  fliew  him  what  he  taught  me,  with  as  much 
difdain  as  he  oppos'd  thofe  of  the  greateff  Authors,  in  whofe  wholefome 
Fame  and  Dodlrine  the  good  of  Mankind  being  concern'd,  my  Con- 
fcience  bears  me  witnefs  that  I  have  done  my  duty.  Neverthelefs  in 
mofl  other  things  I  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Hobbs  is,  and  will  in  fu- 
ture Ages  be  accounted  the  beft  Writer,  at  this  day,  in  the  World. 
And  for  hisTreatifes  of  human  Nature,  and  of  Liberty  and  Neceffity, 
they  are  the  greateft  of  new  Lights,  and  thofe  which  I  have  follow'd, 
and  Ihall  follow. 

CHAP.   VIII. 

IVhether  a  Covimon-wealth  coming  up  to  the  perfe&ion  of 
the  kind,  comes  not  up  to  the  perfeBio7i  of  Government^ 
a7id  has  710  Flaw  ijt  it. 

WH  A  T  a  Common-wealth  coming  up  to  the  perfeftion  of  the 
kind  is,  I  have  fliewn  both  by  the  definition  of  an  equal 
Common- wealth,  and  the  Exemplification  of  it  in  all  the  parts. 

THE  Definition  is  contain'd  in  the  firfl  of  my  Preliminaries ; 
which,  becaufe  it  is  fliort,  I  Ihall  repeat. 

An  equal  Common-wealth  is  a  Government  eflablipfd  upo?i  an  equal 
Agrarian,  arifmg  into  the  SuperflruSiures  or  three  Orders,  the  Senate  debat- 
ing and  propojing,  the  People  ref diving,  and  the  Magijlracy  executing,  by 
an  equal  Rotation,  or  interchangeable  EleElion,  thro  the  fiiffrage  of  the 
People  given  by  the  Ballot.  The  Exemplification  is  the  whole  Common- 
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Book  I.  wealth  of  Oceana.     Each  of  which  by  him,  w^ho,  if  his  Dodrine  of 
v.— -v~*^  pure  and  abfolute  Monarchy  be  obferv'd,  can  be  no  EiigliJImian,  is  cal- 
led an  IriJJj  Bog ;  as  in  fome  {tn(t  it  is,  feeing  the  Prevaricator  has  fet 
Confid. /».  43.  never  a  foot  in  it  that  will  Hand,  nor  has  more  to  fay,  than  that  Where 
there  is  otie  ambitious  poor  man,  or  one  vicious  rich  7nan,  it  is  impojjible 
there  p^oiild  be  ajiy  fuch  Government  as  can  be  /ecure  from  Sedition. 

WHICH,  Firft,  is  rather  to  make  all  Governments  inefFedual, 
or  to  make  all  Governments  alike,  than  to  objedt  againft  any,  feeing 
That  there  fhould  not  be  ofie  attibitious  poor  man,  or  ofie  vicious  rich 
man,  is  equally,  if  not  more,  improbable  in  a  Monarchy  than  in  a 
Common-wealth. 

SECONDLY,  That  one  man  alone ,   whether  he  be  rich  or 
poor,  fliould  without  a  Party  be  able  to  difturb  a  Common-wealth  with 
Sedition,  is  an  abfurdity ;  nor  is  fuch  a  party,  as  may  be  able  in  fome  fort 
to  difturb  the  Peace  by  robbing  upon  the  Highway,  or  fome  fuch  dif- 
order,  always  able  to  difturb  a  Government  with  Sedition,    Wherefore 
this  feat  goes  not  fo  much  upon  the  ability  of  any  one  man,  rich  or  poor, 
as  the  Power  of  the  Party  he  is  able  to  make ;  and  this  ftrength  of  the 
Party  goes  upon  the  nature  of  the  Government,  and  the  content  or  dif- 
contents  thence  deriving  to  the  Few,  or  the  Many.     The  Difcontents, 
whether  of  the  Few  or  the  Many,  derive  from  that  which  is,  or  by 
them  is  thought  to  be  fome  bar  to  their  Intereft ;  and  thofe  Interefts 
which  are  the  caufes  of  Sedition  are  three,  the  defire  of  Liberty,  the 
defire  of  Power,  and  the  defire  of  Riches ;  nor  be  there  any   more : 
for  where  the  People  thro'  want  of  Bread,  thro'  Violence  offer'd  to 
their  Women,  or  Oppreflion,  rife  up  againft  their  Governors,  it  re- 
lates to  the  defire  of  Liberty ;  thofe   alfo  under  the  name  of  Religion 
make  not  a  fourth,  but  come  to  one  of  the  three. 

N  O  W  to  fpeak  in  the  firft  place  of  the  Many,  and  anon  of  the 
Few ;  the  People  in  an  equal  Common-wealth  have  none  of  thefe  three 
Interefts :  Not  the  defire  of  Liberty,  becaufe  the  whole  Frame  of  an 
equal  Common-wealth  is  nothing  elfe  but  fuch  a  method  whereby  the 
Liberty  of  the  People  is  fecur'd  to  them :  Not  of  Power,  becaufe  the 
Power  which  otherwife  they  could   not  exercife,    is   thus  eftated  in 
them :  Nor  of  Riches,  becaufe  where  the  Rich  are  fo  bounded  by  an 
Agrarian  that  they  cannot  over-balance  (and  therefore  neither  opprefs 
the  People,   nor  exclude  their  Induftry  or  Merit  from  attaining  to  the 
like  Eftate,  Power,  or  Honour)  the  wliole  People  have  the  whole 
Riches  of  the  Nation  already  equally  divided  among  them ;  for  that 
the  Riches  of  a  Common- wealth  fliould  not  go  according  to  tlie  diffe- 
rence of  men's  Induftry,  but  be  diftributed  by  the  Poll,  were  unequal. 
Wherefore  the  People  in  an  equal  Common-wealth  haviHg  none  of 
thofe  Interefts  which  are  the  caufes  of  Sedition,  can  be  fubjed:  to  no 
fuch  effedl. 

TO  affirm  then  with  the  Confiderer,  that  the  whole  of  this  Libra- 
tion  is  reducd  to  the  want  of  Poiver  to  difturb  the  Common-wealth,  muft 
needs  be  a  miftake,  feeing  in  the  Common-wealth  propos'd  the  People 
have  the  Power,  but  can  have  no  fuch  Intereft  ;  and  the  People  having 
no  fuch  Intereft,  no  Party  can  have  any  fuch  Power,  it  being  irnpofh- 
ble  that  a  Party  fliould  come  to  over-balance  the  People,  having  their 
Arms  in  their  own  hands.  The  whole  matter  being  thus  reducd ti  the 
want  of  Power  to  dijlurb  the  Goverwnent ;  this,  according  to  his  own 
Argument,  will  appear  to  be  the  Libration  in  which  the  Power,  whereof 

the 
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the  Governor  is  pojj'ejl^  Jo  vajily  exceeds  the  Power  remaining  with  thofe  Chap   8 
who  are  to  obey  (which  in  cafe  of  conteft  mufl  be  fo  fmall  a  Party) 
that  it  would  be  defperately  unreafonable  for  them  to  hope  to  tnaintain  their 
Caufe.     If  the  true  method  then  of  attaifiing  to  perfeBion  in  Govern- 
ment be  to  make  the  Governor  abjohite,  and  the  People  in  an  equal  Com- 
mon-wealth be  abfolute,  then  there  can  be  none  in  this  Government, 
that  upon  probable  terms  can  dijpute  the  Power  with  the  Governour,  and 
fo  this  State  by  his  own  Argument  mufl  be  free  from  Sedition.     Thus 
far  upon   occafion  of  the    ambitious  poor   Man    objedlcd.     I  have 
fpoken  of  the  Many ;  and  in  fpeaking  of  the  Many,  implicitely  of  the 
Few  :  for  as  in  an  equal  Common- wealth,  for  example  in  E?2gland 
during  the  Peerage  or  Ariflocracy,   the  Many  depended  upon  or  were 
included  in  the  Few  ;  fo  in  an  equal  Common-wealth  the  Few  depend 
upon  or  are  included  in  the  Many,  as  the  Senate  oi  Venice  depends  upon, 
or  is  included  in  the  Great  Council,  by  which  it  is  annually  eledled  in 
the  whole  or  in  fome  part.     So  what  was  faid  in  an  equal  Common- 
wealth of  the  Many  or  the  poorer  fort,  is  alfo  faid  of  the  Few  or  of 
the  Richer ;  who,  thro'  the  virtue  of  the  Agrarian,  as  in  Oceana^  or 
of  other   Orders  fupplying  the  defedl  of  an  Agrarian,  as  in  Venice, 
not  able  to  over-balance  the  People,  can  never  have  any  Power  to  diflurb 
the  Common- wealth  in  cafe  they  had  fuch  an  Interefl,  nor  can  have 
any  fuch  Interefl  in  cafe   they  had  fuch  Power.     For  example  in 
Oceana^  putting  the  cafe  that  the  Few  were  as  powerful  as  it  is  pofTible 
they  fhouldbe ;  that  is,  that  the  whole  Land  was  fallen  into  five  thou- 
fand  hands :  The  five  thoufand,  excluding  the  People,  could  get  no 
more  Riches  by  it,  becaufe  they  have  the  whole  Land  already ;  no 
more  Liberty  by  it,   becaufe  they  were  in  perfe6l  Liberty  before;  nor 
any  more  Power  by  it,  becaufe  thro'  the  equality  of  the  Balance,  or  of 
their  Eflates,  they  can  be  no  more  by  themfelves  than  an  equal  Com- 
mon-wealth, and  that  they  were  already  with  the  People  :  but  would 
be  much  lefs,  the  Power  or  Common- wealth,   in  which  there  be  five 
thoufand  Equals,  being  not  greater,  but  much  lefs  than  the  Power  or 
Common-wealth  wherein  the  whole  People  are  equal ;  becaufe  the 
Power  or  EfFc6l  of  a  greater  People  is  proportionably  greater  than  the 
Power  or  EfFed;  of  a  lefler  People,  and  the  Few  by  this  means  would 
get  no  more  than  to  be  the  leffer  People.     So  the  People  being  no  bar 
to  the  Riches,  Liberty,  nor  Power  of  the  five  thoufmd,  and  the  de- 
fire  of  Liberty,  Riches  and   Power,  being  the  only  caufes  of  Sedi- 
tion ;  there  ceuld  arife  no  Sedition  in  this  Common-wealth  by  Reafon 
of  the  Nobility,  who  have  no  fuch  Literefl  if  they  had  the  Power, 
nor   have  any  fuch  Power  if  they  had  the  Interefl,  the  People  be- 
ing equally  pofTefl  of  the  Government,  of  the  Arms,  and  far  lliperior 
in  number.     In  fome,  an  equal  Common-wealth  confifls  but  of  one 
hereditary  Order,  the  People,  which  is  by  eledlion  divided  into  two 
Orders,  as  the  Senate  and  the  Congregation  in  Lacedemon,  or  the  Senate 
and  the  Great  Council  in  Venice ;  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Venice,  as  has 
been  often  faid,  are  the  People  of  Venice,  the  refl  are  Subjedls.     And 
an  inequal  Common-wealth  confifls  of  two  Hereditary  Orders,  as  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  in  Rome,  whereof  the  former  only  had  a  he- 
reditary Capacity  of  the  Senate:  whence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  Senate 
and  the  People  in  an  equal  Common-wealth  having  but  one  and  the 
fame  Interefl,  never  were  nor  can  be  at  variance;  and  that  the  Senate 
and  the  People  in  an  inequal  Common-wealth  having  two  diilindl  In- 
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Book  I.    terefts,  never  did  nor  can  agree.     So  an  equal  Common-wealth  cannot 
"i— ^v~"^  be  feditious,  and  an  incqual  Common-wealth  can  be  no  other  than  fe- 
ditious. 

I F  a  man  be  refolv'd,  as  the  Confiderer  is,  to  huddle  thefe  things 
together,  there  is  no  making  any  thing  of  this  kind  of  Policy ;  of 
which  therefore  it  will  be  a  folly  to  talk.  For  example,  Lacedemon  is 
either  to  be  confider'd  as  not  taking  in  the  Helots ;  and  then  in  her 
felf  fhe  was  an  equal  Common-wealth  void  of  any  Sedition,  or  caufe 
of  it,  how  much  foever  flie  were  troubl'd  with  the  Helots;  So  the 
Objedlion  made  by  him,  of  her  Troubles  by  the  Helots,  is  imperti- 
nently urg'd,  to  fliew  that  flie  was  a  feditious  Common- wealth :  Or 
if  he  will  needs  have  it,  that  fhe  took  in  the  Helots,  it  is  undeniable 
that  flie  took  them  in  inequally,  and  fo  was  ine-qual ;  whence  the 
Troubles  by  the  Helots  mufl  needs  be  impertinently  urg'd  againft  an 
equal  Common-wealth. 

AGAIN,  when  I  alledge  Venice  from  Piero  Gradenigo, 
that  is,  for  the  fpace  of  about  four  hundred  years  from  the  prefent 
date,  at  which  time  the  Reformation,  yet  in  force,  began,  as  an  Ex- 
ample of  an  equal  Common-wealth  ;  for  him  to  inflance  in  the  times 
before,  when  tho'  the  Common-wealth,  according  to  the  intention,  was 
as  equal  as  now,  yet  being  not  bound  by  fufficient  Orders  to  give  her 
felf  fecurity  of  her  native  Liberty,  her  Dukes  on  the  one  fide  did 
what  they  pleas'd,  and  the  inrag'd  People  on  the  other  fide  banifli'd, 
condemn'd  to  death,  or  murder'd  them;  who  fees  not  the  Impoflure? 
Indeed  he  bluflies  at  it  himfelf  Wherefore  my  ailertion  being  not  yet 
knock'd  on  the  head,  he  promifes  to  kill  it  better,  firft  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Lacedemon  leavitig  out  the  Helots,  and  next  by  that  oi  Venice 
Jince  the  time  of  Piero  Graden  igo. 
Confid,  p.  60.  FOR  the  firll  you  mufl  know  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
Paufan.Lacon, quarrel  between  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus  Kings  of  Lace- 
demon about  Succeffion,  which  was  derermin'd  by  the  Ephori,  that 
is,  by  a  Court  of  Juftice,  and  not  by  the  Sword ;  the  like  happen'd 
in  Leotychides  the  known  Baflard  of  Alcibiades,  or  fo  con- 
fefl  to  be  by  his  Mother  to  divers  of  her  Maids.  Now  this  is  a 
Maxim  in  the  Politicks,  Where  the  differe7ices  of  Kifjgs  can  go  ?io  fur- 
ther than  a  Court  of  fujiice,  there  the  Government  is  Seditious. 
Moft  ridiculous !  Is  there  a  flronger  Argument  that  fuch  a  Govern- 
ment is  not  feditious  ?  No  matter,  give  him  room ;  Much  more  ja- 
tal  was  the  conte/i  l^etween  Cl'eonymvs  and  his  Brother  Are  us  the 
Son  oj  Acrotatus,  by  nsohofe  War  7jAt(.ax  was  mind,  and  Pyr- 
'Rw.xjs  came  into  the  game,  who  befiegd  the  Capital  City:  the  Reign 
of  Ag  IS  a?2d  Cleomenes  was  Jo  fill  of  turbuleticy,  as  would  put 
a  man  out  of  breath  to  relate.  Fair  and  foftly  :  was  not  all  this  after 
Lysander,  and  the  Spoils  of  Athetis  had  broken  the  Agrarian,  and 
fo  ruin'd  Lacedemo?!?  I  affirm  there  can  be  no  Sedition  in  an  equal 
Common-wealth ;  and  he  to  oppofe  me,  Ihews  that  there  was  Sedi- 
tion in  an  inequal  one:  whether  does  this  affirm  his  Affertion  or  mine? 
BUT  for  better  luck  \n  Venice.  7 his  City  by  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's own  confeffion  is  pofj'ell  oj  fveral  Advantages.  Yes,  I  lay  that 
the  Common- wealth  oi  Venice,  thus  feated,  is  like  a  man  in  a  Citadel, 
who  thereby  may  be  the  fafer  from  his  Enemies,  but  ne're  a  whit  the 
fafer  from  difeafes.  What  conclufion  would  you  expedl  he  fliould  in- 
fer from  hence  ?  Why  amo?ig  thefe  therefore  there  is  good  cauje  to  reckon  her 
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Immimity  from  Seditions :  Does  not  our  Logician  repeat  faithfully,  and  Book  1. 
difpute  honeftly?  Again,  Sir,  Jhe  is  like  a  Ship  ready  to  be  boarded  by 
Pirates,  has  the  Turk  on  this  Frontier,  the  Pope  on  that,  the  King  of 
Spain  on  another.  As  if  this  were  an  Argument  every  Government 
muft  not  be  void  of  Sedition,  feeing  there  is  none  except  they  be  Wands, 
whofe  Frontiers  are  not  bounded  by  the  Territories  of  other  Princes. 
Well,  but  fmce  the  lajl  Reglejnent  (in  Englifli,  Reformation)  in  the 
time  o/"  Grade  N I  GO,  you  have  had  three  Seditions  in  Venice,  that  of 
Marino  Bocconi,  that  of  Baiamonte  Tiepolo,  and  that  of 
Marino  Falerio. 

BOD  IN  has  been  long  fmce  beaten  for  this  like  Stock-fifli,  and  yet 
our  Author  will  be  ferving  it  up  for  a  Courtly  Difli.  Bocconi  would 
have  kill'd  the  Duke,  but  was  hang'd  before  he  could  do  it.  Fel- 
TON  kill'd  a  Duke  that  had  greater  power  here  than  the  other  in 
Venice,  and  was  hang'd  afterwards,  therefore  England  was  a  feditious 
Government  J  for  this  muft  either  be  undeniable  for  Felton's  fake, 
or  why  muft  the  other  be  fo  for  BoccoNi's?  Again,  Falerio  and 
his  Complices  would  have  deftroy'd  the  Great  Council,  but  were 
hang'd  before  they  could  do  it.  Vaux  and  his  Accomplices  would 
have  blown  up  the  Parliament,  but  were  hang'd  before  they  could  do 
it;  therefore  Rjigland  sntlS  in  this  relation  a  feditious  Government,  elfe 
why  was  Venice  ?  There  paffes  not  a  month  but  there  die  Rogues  at 
Tyburn,  is  the  Government  therefore  feditious?  or  is  this  one  regard 
in  which  it  is  not  ?  Where  all  that  fo  invade  the  Government  are  by^ 
virtue  of  the  fame  brought  to  that  end,  there  the  Common-wealth, 
or  the  Orders  of  it,  are  not  the  caufe  but  the  cure  of  Sedition ;  and 
fo  thefe  are  undeniable  Arguments  that  Venice  is  not  feditious,  where, 
fince  the  Reformation,  there  has  not  been  a  cut  finger  upon  this  fcore, 
fave  only  thro'  the  confpiracy  of  Baiamonte,  which  indeed  came 
to  blows.  Nor  for  this  yet  can  Venice  be  call'd  a  feditious  Common- 
wealth. You  find  no  man  accufing  Rome  of  Sedition,  in  that  fhe  had 
a  Man  LI  us  or  a  Melius  that  dangeroufly  affecSed  Monarchy,  be- 
caufe  to  thefe  her  Orders,  by  which  they  fuffer'd  Death,  as  foon  ap- 
ply'd  the  Remedy.  But  Rome  was  a  feditious  Common-wealth,  be- 
caufe  the  perpetual  feud  that  was  between  the  Senate  and  the  People 
fprung  out  of  her  Orders,  and  was  that  to  which  there  was  no  Re- 
medy to  apply.  England  was  not  a  feditious  Government  becaufe  it 
had  a  Vaux  or  a  F  el  ton,  but  becaufe  the  Power  antiently  of  the 
Nobility,  and  late  of  the  People,  was  fuch  by  the  Orders  of  the  fame 
as  might  at  any  time  occafion  Civil  War.  Put  the  cafe  a  Slave  or 
fome  defperate  fellow  has  kill'd  the  Great  Turk,  the  Government 
for  that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  feditious,  but  in  this,  that  thro'  the  very 
nature  of  the  Policy,  the  fani-zaries  at  any  time  may  do  as  much,  it  is 
undeniably  feditious.  Baiamonte's  Confpiracy  he  will  not  fay 
was  of  this  nature.  It  was  not  a  Dileafe  in  the  Bones  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth, but  a  thing  that  no  fooner  appcar'd,  or  broke  out  (tho* 
it  be  true,  there  happen'd  a  little  fcratching  firff)  than  it  fell  off  like  a 
Scab;  fuch  an  accident  may  befal  the  bell:  Conftitution,  and  Venice 
never  had  the  like  but  once :  if  he  could  fay  as  much  of  a  Monarchy, 
he  gains  no  advantage ;  yet  let  him  fay  it,  and  prove  it,  I  give  him 
all.  I  omit  many  Falflioods  and  Abfurdities  in  the  proceeding  of  tlie 
Prevaricator,  as  where  he  intim;ites  the  Power  of  the  Dukes  to  have 
been  that  whereby  Vetiice  gain'd  I  know  not  what,  and  yet  to  have 
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been  that  alfo  by  which  Falerio  had  hke  to  have  fpoil'd  all:  each 
of  which,  the  Duke  of  Venice  having  no  power  at  all,  is  known  to 
be  falfe.  Why  fhould  I  ftay  to  put  you  in  mind  that  having  affirm'd 
Venice  to  derive  her  Immunity  from  intefline  Difcord  no  otherwife 
than  a  Ship  that  is  ready  to  be  boarded  by  Pirates,  he  inftances  in  fuch 
examples  to  the  contrary,  as  took  occafion  by  the  hair  of  a  foreign 
fcalp,  while  in  thofe  of  Bocconi  and  Tiepolo  the  Common-wealth 
by  her  Wars  with  the  Genoejes  and  Ferrara,  was  put  to  her  plunges, 
and  in  that  of  Falerio  reduc'd  to  the  lafl  extremity  ?  I  fliall  only 
note,  that  if  fuch  fudden  flaflies  as  thefe  may  come  under  the  name  of 
Sedition,  he  has  done  a  fine  Office  for  Monarchy,  feeing  no  Senate 
is  fo  much  expos'd  to  like  blows  as  any  Prince. 

WELL;  but  for  all  this  it  is  confefl  that  there  may  be  fuch  a  thing 
as  a  feditious  Common-wealth,  in  that  the  feud  between  the  Senate  and 
Confid.  /.  48.  the  People  of  Rome  could  not  be  cur'd  ;  What  Security,  fays  he,  will 
you  give  us,  that  the  like  may  not  happen  in  Oceana,  or  that  the  isohole 
body  of  the  People  being  intnijled  with  giving  a  Vote,  a?id  keeping  a 
Sword,  may  not  by  way  of  Couticil  or  Arms,  Jail  to  fuch  work  as  level- 
ling the  five  thoujand,  or  bringing  the  Agrarian  from  two  to  one  thou- 
fand pounds  a  year,  or  lefs,  as  they  fancy  '^ 

T  O  which  I  anfwer  by  a  like  queftion,  What  fecurity  will  he  give 
me  that  the  People  of  any  Common-wealth  fhall  not  calt  themfelves 
into  the  Sea  ?  A  Prince  may  be  mad,  and  do  fo,  but  the  People  are 
naturally  incapable  of  fuch  madnefs.  If  Men  will  boaft  of  their  know- 
ledge in  Principles,  and  yet  talk  of  nothing  but  efFedls,  why  may  not  a 
Man  fly  as  well  as  a  Bird  ?  but  if  Caufes  may  be  regarded,  let  him 
once  {hew  how  the  Will,  feeing  it  is  not  free,  nor  mov'd  without  fome 
Objed:,  fliould  move  the  People  in  fuch  a  manner  j  or  for  what,  they 
having  all  the  Liberty  and  all  the  Power  that  can  be  had,  fhould  it 
ftrive  ?  Well,  that  is  foon  done,  for  the  Land tnay  come  into  the  hands  of 
five  thoufand,  and  Jo  the  Booty  may  be  great,  and  the  refiftance  Jmall. 
Good  :  The  Romans  being  the  wifefi:  of  all  People,   went  no  further 
towards  the  Remedy  of  their  Grievances,  than  to  ffi  ive  for  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  an  Agrarian,  in  which  they  fiiinted  too,  even  to  the  de- 
flrudlion  of  that  Government.    Except  thefe,  none  have  been  fo  wife; 
and  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  People, 
why  appear'd  it  but  once,  and  then  vanidi'd  without  efted:  ?  why  did 
not  the  People  for  example  under  the  late  Monarchy  (when  the  Domi- 
nion or  Freehold  of  the  Nation,  by   greater  ihares,   was  in  a  fmaller 
Party,  and  they  had  not  only  Riches,  but  Liberty  and  Power  too,  to 
whet  thfim  on)  ever  fo  much  as  think  of  levelling  three  hundredMen? 
for  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  in  whom  was  the  Balance,  were  no  more. 
If  it  be  reply'd  that  the  People  were  not  arm'd ;  by  whom  did  the 
Barons  make  War  with  the  Kings  ?  If  they  were  not  trufled  with 
a  Vote;  what  was  that  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons?  Let  Dominion 
or  Freehold   fland  upon  what  balance  you  will,  unequal  or  equal, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  you  fliall  never  find  a  People  turning; 
Levellers,     And  as  Reafon  is  Experience  in  the  root,  fo  Experience  is 
Reafon  in  the  branch,  which  might  therefore  be  fufficient  in  the  cafe. 
Neverthelefs  for  clearer  fatisfadlion  in  a  point  of  fuch  concernment, 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  dig  up  and  difcover  the  root  of  this  branch,  or 
the  reafon  of  this  Experience.     That  which    in  Beafls    is   Inftinft, 
whereof  they  can  give  no  account,  is  in  it  fslf  that  Wifdom  of  God 
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whereby  he  provides  for  them ;  fo  it  is  with  the  People,  they  are  not  Chap.  8. 
Levellers,  nor  know  they  why,  and  yet  it  is,  becaufe  to  be  Levellers  <-— v-— J 
were  to  deftroy  themfelves.     For,  feeing   I   muft  repeat,    to   repeat 
briefly  there  is  no  Territory  of  any  Extent  and   Populoufnefs  where 
the  Revenue  of  Induftry  is  not  twice  as  much  as  the  dry  Rent.      This 
has  been  demonflrated  in  Oceana.     The  Revenue  of  Liduftry  is  in 
thofe  that  work,  that  is,   the  People :  Wherefore  the  Revenue  of  the 
People,  where  their  Induftry  is  not  obftrufted,  is  twofold  to  that  of 
the  Nobility,  holding   the  whole  Territory  in  Freehold.     But  where 
their  Liduftry  is  obltru(fled,  their   Revenue   is  nothing.     Civil   War 
being  of  all  other  the  greatefl  Obflrudion  of  Induftry,  the  People  in 
taking  Arms  muft  venture  all  they  have,  for  that,  which  if  they  ob- 
tain they  lofe   two   for  one  ;  and  if  they  obtain  not,  all  for  nothing. 
Wherefore  a  People  never  will,  nor  ever  can ;  never  did,  nor  ever  ihall 
take  Arms  for  Levelling.  But  they  are  intrujiedioith  a  Vote  ;  and  there- 
fore taking  away  the  Lands  of  the  five  thoufand,  or  diminirtiing  the 
Agrarian   by  way  of  Council,  they  need  not  obftruft  their  Induftry  : 
but,   preferving  the  Revenue  of  that,  may  bring  themfelves  into  the 
pofleffion  of  the  Land  too.     This  will  they,  this  can  they  lefs  do,  be- 
caufe  being  in  Council,  they  muft  propofe  fomethingfor  the  advantage 
of  the  Common-wealth,  or    of  themlelves,  as  their  end  in   fuch  an 
Aftion.  But  the  Land  coming  to  be  in  the  Poffeffion  of  five  thoufand, 
falls  not  into  a  number  that  is  within  the  compafs  of  the  Few,  or  fuch 
an  one  as  can  be  Princes,  either  in  regard  of  their  Number,  or  of  their 
Eftates;  but  to  fuch  an  one  as  cannot  confent  to  abolifti  the  Agrarian, 
becaufe  that  were   to  confent  to  rob  one  another :  nor  can  they  have 
any    Party  among  them,    or  againft  their  common  Intereft,  ftrong 
enough  to  force    them,  or   to  break   it :  which  remaining,  the  five 
thouiand  neither   are  nor  can  be  any  more  than  a  Popular  State,  and 
the  Balance  remains  every  whit  as  equal,  as  if  the  Land  were  in  never 
fo  many  more  hands.    Wherefore  the  Common-wealth  being  not  to  be 
better'd  by  this  means,  the   People  by  Council  can    never  go  about 
to  level  nor  diminifli  the  Agrarian  for  the  good   of  the  Common- 
wealth.    Nor  can  they  undertake  it   for   the  inrichment  of  them- 
felves, becaufe  the  Land  of  Oceana,  as  has  been  demonftrated,  being 
leveU'd  or  divided  equally  among  the  Fathers  of  Families  only,  conies 
not  to  above  ten  pounds  a  year  to  each  of  them,  whereas  every  Foot- 
man cofts  his  Mafter  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  and  there  is  not  a  Cotta- 
ger having  a  Cow  upon  the  Common,  but  with  his  own  Labour,  at 
one  fhilling  a  day,  gets  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  which,  the  Land  being 
level'd,  were   impolTible,  becaufe  there  would  be  no  body  able  to  fet 
a  Labourer  on  Work,  or  to  keep  a  Servant:   Wherefore  neither  would, 
nor   could   the  People  by   Council  go  about  any  fuch  bufinefs.     So 
there  being  no  poffible  caufe  of  Difagreement  between  tl'ie  Few  and 
the  Many,  the  Senate  and  the  People,  there  can  be  no  fuch  effedt; 
whence  this  is  the  Government,  which  being  perJeBly  equal,  has  fuch  a 
Libration  in  the  Jrame  of  it,  that  no  man  in  or  under  it  can  contract 
fuch  an  Interefl  or  power,  as  fliould  be  able   to  diflurb  the  Comtnon- 
ivealth  with  Sedition.     Yet  after  all  this,  the  Prevaricator  will  only  tell 
Afr.  Harrington    (for   to  deny  the  Conclufion  is   a  flair  way    o^  Co\-\£iA.  f.e-j. 
difputing)  that  this  Libration  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  a  perpetual  Mo- 
tion in  the  Mechanics.     But  let  me  tell  him,  that  in  the  Politics  there  is 
nothing  mechanic,  or  like  it.     This  is  but  an  Idiotifm  of  fome  Mathe- 
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Book.  I.  matician  refembling  his,  who  imagin'd  the  Stream  of  a  River  to  be 
*.— -V— '  like  that  of  his  Spiggot. 

Rufticus  expeSlat  dum  dejliiat  amnis,  at  ille 
Labitur  &  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  cevum. 

The  filly  Swain  upon  a  River  Jlood, 
In  hope  the  rolling  bottom  of  the  Flood 
Would  once  unwind  it  felf,  who/e  liquid  Clew 
Ike  f her  Thread  for  ever  f jail  renew. 

The  Mathematician  muft  take  not  God   to   be   fuch  an  one  as 
he  is.     Is  that  of  the  Sun,  of  the  Stars,  of  a  River,  a  perpetual  Motion  ? 
Galen.de  ufu  Even  (o  one  Gefieration  goes  and  another  comes.     Nature,  lays  Galen, 
partium,  /.  4.  ^^^  ^  tendency  to  tnake  her  Creature  immortal,  if  it  were  in  the  capacity 
oj  the  matter  on  which  fie  has  to  work  :  but  the  People  never  dies.  This 
motion  of  theirs  is  from  the  hand  of  a  perpetual  Mover,  even  God 
himfelf,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ;  and  to  this 
Current  the  Politician  adds  nothing  but  the  Banks,  to  which  end,  or 
none,  the  fame  God  has  alfo  created  human  Prudence.     Wherefore 
there  is  not  any   thing  that  raifes  itfelf  againfl  God  or  Right  Reafon, 
if  I  fay  that  it  is  in  human  Prudence  fo  to  apply  thefe   Banks,  that 
they  may  ftand  as  long  as   the  River  runs  ;  or  let  this  Confiderer  con- 
fider  again,  and   tell  me    out  of  Scripture  or    Reafon,    why  not. 
Mathematicians,  it  is  true,  pretended  to  be   the  Monopolifts  of  De- 
monflration  j  but  fpeak  ingenioully,  have  they,  as  to  the  Politics,  hi- 
therto given  any  other  Demonflration,  than  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween Seeing  and  making  of  Spe£lacles?  Much  more  is  that  Compari- 
fon  of  the  Politics,  going  upon  certain  and  demonftrable  Principles,  to 
Aftrologers  and  Fortune-tellers,  who  have  none  at  all,  vain  and  injuri- 
rious.     For  as  in  relation  to  what  David  has  faid,  and  Experience 
confirm'd,  of  the  Age  of  Man,  that  it  is  three fcore  years   and  ten ;  I 
may  fay,  that  if  a  Man  lies  bed-rid,  or  dies  before  threefcore  years  and 
ten,  of  any  natural  Infirmity  or  Difeafe,  it  was  not  thro'  any  imper- 
fedtion  of  Mankind,  but  of  his  particular  Conflitution  :  So  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Principles  and  Definition  of  an  equal  Common-wealth  yet 
unfliaken,  nay  untouch'd  by    this  Prevaricator,  I  may  fafely  afiirm, 
that  a  Common- wealth  is  a  Government,  which  if  it  has  been  ieditious, 
it  has  not  been  from  any  imperfedtion  in  the  kind,  but  in  the  particu- 
lar Conflitution,  which  where  the  like  has  happen'd,  mufl  have  been 
unequal.     My  Retreat  to  thefe  Principles  is  call'd  running  into  a  Bog ; 
as  if  fuch  as  have  no  Principles  were  not  Bogs,  Informis  limus,  Stygi- 
eeque  paludes. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

Whether  Monarchy  comingup  to  the  Per  feci  ion  of  the  kind,  ' 
cofnes  not  JJjort  of  the  per feSlion  of  Government,     and 
has  not  feme  Flaw  in  it.   hi  which  is  alfo  treated  of  the 
Balance  of  France  ;   of  the  Original  of  a  la7fded  Clergy 
of  Arms,  and  their  kinds. 

ON  Monarchy  I  have  faid,  that  whereas  it  Is  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
by  Arms,  the  other  by  a  Nobility ;  for  that  by  Arms,  as  (to 
take  the  moft  perfedl  model)  in  T'urky,  it  is  not  in  Art  or  Nature  to 
cure  it  of  this  dangerous  flaw,  that  the  Janizaries  have  frequent  Inte- 
reff,  and  perpetual  Power  to  raife  a  Sedition,  or  tear  the  Magiftrate  in 
pieces.  For  that  by  a  Nobility,  as  (to  take  the  moft  perfeft  Model !)  of 
late  in  Oceana,  it  was  not  in  Art  or  Nature  to  cure  it  of  that  dange- 
rous flaw,  that  the  Nobility  had  frequent  Interefl  and  perpetual  Pow- 
er by  their  Retainers  and  Tenants  to  raife  Sedition,  and  levy  War  j 
whence  I  conclude  that  Monarchy  reaching  the  perfection  of  the  kind, 
reaches  not  the  perfedlion  of  Government,  but  mufl  flill  have  fome 
dangerous  flaw  in  it. 

THIS  place  (tho  I  did  not  intend  by  it  to  make' work  for  aTinker) 
could  not  be  of  lefs  concernment,  than  it  proves  to  the  Prevaricator, 
who,  as  if  he  were  obliged  to  mend  all,  falls  firff  to  patching  with  a 
Monarchy  by  Arms,  then  with  a  Monarchy  by  a  Nobility ;  at  lengtli 
defpairing,  throws   away  each,  and  betakes  himfelf  with   egregious 
confidence,  to  make  out  of  both  a  new  Monarchy,  v/hich  is  neither. 
By  obfervation  of  thefe  three  flourilhes,  the   prefent  Chapter  may  be 
brought  into  fome   method.     The  lirft  blow  of  his  Hammer,  or  that 
whereby   he  intends  the  flaw   or   hole  in   Monarchy   by  Arms  fliall 
henceforth  be  mended  and  tite,   is  this:  That  the  Guards  of  the  King's  Confid. /».  28: 
Perfon  be  not  i7icreajed  beyond  the  iiecejjity  oj  jccurity  ;  that  they  be  not 
fuffered  tojl agnate  at  Court,  but  be  by  a  perpetual  circulation  drawn  out 
upon  fervice ;  and  chiefly  that  they  confijl  not  oj  one  entire  Body  united 
under  the  fame  Head,  but    be  divided  into  diJiiiiB  Parties  and  Com- 
mands ;  as  we  mayjee  in  France,  where,  (thd  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  Dominions)  the  Kings  Guards  be  more  numerous  than  tho/e 
of  the  Roman  or  Turkifli  Emperors,  yet  being  divided  into  diftinB  Bodies 
of  French,  Scots,  and  Switzers,  under  their  fcveral  Colonels  and  Cap- 
tains, they  have  never  been  the  Authors  of  any  the  leafi  Sedition.     And 
in  Turky  of  late  years  they  begin  to  learn  the  Art  oJ poifmg  the  Janiza- 
ries by  the  Spahys,  andfo  have  frequently  evaded  the  danger  of  their  Mu- 
tinies.    Which   fine  work  at  firft  view  goes  upon  this  falfe  ground, 
that  the  Foundation  of  Monarchy  by  Arms  is  laid  upon  the  Princes 
Guards,  or  the  Court  of  Militia,  whereas  Monarchy  by  Arms  confifls 
in  no  other  Balance  than  the  Princes  being  fole  Landlord,  which,  where 
imperfedt,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors,   the  Empire  is  tlie 
rnofl  troubl'd,  and  where  perfedt,  as  in  Turky,  the  Empire  is  lefs  fe- 
ditious.     For  that  which  he  (ays  o^  France,  it  relates  to  Monarchy  by 
a  Nobility  ;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  confounded,  according  to  his  me- 
thod, with  this,  but  refer'd  to  the  next  branch, 
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Book  I.        A  S  to  Monarchy  by  Arms,  the'  it  be  true  that  the  balance  of  Do- 
minion in  any  of  the  three  kinds  may  be  faid  to  be  natural,   in  regard 
of  tlie  effed: ;  yet  feeing   God  has  given  the  Earth  to  the  Sons  of  Meti, 
that  of  a  fole  Landlord,  as  Turky,  is  not  fo  natural   in  the  caufe  or 
foundation,-  as  the  Timars,  and   therefore  requires  the  application  of 
fome  kind  of  force,  as  the  Jatiizaries,  who  are  not  the  root  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  being  planted  in  the  Earth  of  the  Timars,  or  military 
Farms  and  Colonies  (for  that  xht  Janizaries  ztq  not  the  foundation  of 
this  Empire,  which  was   founded    long  before,  is  plain,  in  that  this 
Order  was  not  introduced  till   Amuratii   the  Second)  but  the  Dra- 
gon that  lies  at  that  root,  and  without  which  the  Fruit  would  fall  in- 
to the  mouths  of  the  Timartots  by  way  of  Property   (as  when  the 
Knights  fees  granted  firfl  for  life,  and  became  afterwards  hereditary  in 
Oceana)  which  would  caufe  liach  a  fall  from  Monarchy,  that  it  would 
become,  as  we  have  feen,  the  rife  of  popular  Power  (the  Lots,  in  cafe 
this  fhould  happen,  of  the  7i?nariots,  little  differing  from    thofe  di- 
vided by  Joshua  to  the  Children  of  ^^^7  (wherefore  when  this  hap- 
pens in  the  Turki/I?  Monarchy,  it  is  at  an  end.     And  that  this  does  not 
happen,  tho'  there  be  divers  other  concurrent  Policys,  I  would  have 
any  man  fhew  me,  how  it  could  be  but  for  the  Jatiizaries,  Otherwife 
it  is  plain   that    the   Janizaries   being  a  flying  Army,    on  wing  at  all 
games,  and  upon  all  occafions,  are  not  fo  much  the  guard  of  the  Prince, 
as  of  the  Empire;  which   ruin'd,  the   Prey  falls  to  the  T/w^r/o/^,  as 
thofe  that  are  in  poffefBon,  except  thefe  be  ruin'd  too,  who  being  all 
Horle,  and  far  greater  in  number  than  the  Janizaries  that  are  Foot, 
would  in  cafe  the  awe  of  the  Prince,  and  the  Policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  holds  them  divided,  were  broken)  be  invincible  by  the 
Janizaries,  who  neverthelefs  by  thefe  aids  can  eafily  contain  them. 
Whence  the  Sedition  of  the   Janizaries,  like  that  of  a  Nobility,  ?nay  be 
dangerous   to  the  Prince,  but  iicver  threatens  the  throne ;  whereas  the 
Sedition  of  the  Timariots,  like  that  of  a  People,  'would  be  jnore  againjl 
theT'hrone  than  the  Prince.     Thefe  things  confider'd,  and  in  them  the 
Nature,  Conftitution,  or  Difeafe  of  Monarchy  by  Arms,  we  may  con- 
fult  the  more  rationally  with  the  Confiderer  upon  the  Applications  or 
Remedies  by  himoffer'd,  which  are  three. 

FIRST,  Tljat  the  Guards  of  the  Kings  Per/on  be  7iot  increafed  beyond 
the  tteceffity  of  Security.  But  of  what  Security,  that  of  his  Perfon,  or 
of  his  Empire,  or  of  both  ?  for  fpeaking  of  a  Monarchy  by  Arms, 
in  this  latter  Senfe  only  it  is  true  :  and  if  fo,  then  this  lingular  Max- 
im of  State  (Friiftraft  per  plura,  quod  fieri  pote/i  per  pauciora)  mi'^t. 
have  been  fpar'd  (^G'Az  s'en  va  fani  le  dire,  comme  les  heures  de  noflre 
cure.) 

SECONDLY,  nat  they  be  notfuferedto  flagnate  at  Court, but  be 
by  a  perpetual  circulation  drawn  out  upon  jerv  ice ;  for  if  there  be  not  per- 
petual fervice,  it  fliould  feem,  men  might  be  apt  to  think  that  Govern- 
ment was  inftituted  for  Peace  as  well  as  War.  I  add  no  more  than  is 
imply'd  in  his  words,  which  as  to  this  of  Turky  have  chanc'd  well : 
where  not  the  Stagnation  of  the  JaJtizaries  only,  but  of  the  Court  it 
felf  (which  by  the  inftitution  fliould  always  be  in  exercife  of  Arms) 
is  the  caufe  of  that  prefent  decay,  fo  perceivable  in  this  Empire.  But 
the  Prince  fitting  flill  or  flagnating,  to  what  the  Circulation  of  the 
Janizaries  (whole  Alienation  from  the  Government,  or  Intelligence 
with  the  'Timariots,  mufl  needs  be  of  dangerous  coniequence)  could 
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tend,  fliould  have  been  thought  on  :  otherwife  to  expofe  the  Empire   Chap.  o. 
to  danger  for  thelafety  of  the  Prince,  is  no  cure  of  the  Government,    t— -y— — ' 

BUT  his  chief  Remedy  remains :  This  Court  Militia  tnuft  fiot  con- 
BJl  of  one  intire  body  united  under  the  fame  head,  but  be  divided  under  feve- 
ral  Colonels,  Captains,  Parties  Brigades,  and  dillributcd  to  feveral 
Quarters.  As  if  tliis  were  a  cure,  there  were  any  Army  that  could 
be  mutinous :  but  where  he  fays,  not  united  under  the  fame  Head,  he 
intimates  perhaps  divers  Generals,  and  divers  Armies ;  now  fuch  are 
the  Turkijh  Beglerbegs,  and  the  Provinces  under  their  Governments. 
That  the(e  therefore  be  kept  divided,  fo  that  not  any  two  of  them  can 
lay  their  heads  together  without  having  them  cut  off,  nor  any  Son 
fucceed  the  Father  in  Government,  requires  that  there  be  always  a 
fufficient  force  (diftind;  from  the  Interefl  of  the  Timariots  and  Begler- 
begs) united,  and  flill  ready  upon  occafion  of  this  fervice;  and  the 
Janizaries  with  the  Spahies  or  Court-Horfe  being  united,  are  no  more 
than  fufficient  for  this  fervice.  Wherefore  if  thefe  alfo  were  fo  di- 
vided as  thereby  to  be  weaken'd,  they  could  not  be  fufficient  for  this 
fervice;  and  their  divifion,  except  fuch  as  might  weaken  them,  would 
be  of  no  fecurity  to  the  Prince.  That  the  Provinces,  under  this  awe, 
are  lefs  apt  to  rebel,  than  the  Court-Guards  to  mutiny,  is  no  wonder ;  , 

but  the  Court-Guards  being  cur'd  by  the  prefcription  of  this  Phyfician, 
of  the  polTibility  of  Mutiny,  which  without  weakening  them  is  im- 
poilible,  the  Provinces,  if  Liberty,  or  Riches,  or  Power  be  delirable, 
would  never  indure  the  yoke  of  this  Government.  Wherefore  it  being  "■.  ' 
inavoidable  in  the  7urkipj  Empire,  that  either  the  fanizaries,  or  the 
Timariots  may  do  what  they  lift  (in  regard  that  whether  of  them  be 
able  to  give  Law  to  the  other,  mufl  at  the  fyme  time  be  able  to  give 
Law  to  the  Prince ;  and  to  bring  them  to  an  equal  Balance,  were 
to  make  a  Civil  War,  or  at  leaft  to  low  the  Seed  of  it)  the  native 
Wound  of  Monarchy  by  Arms  remains  incur'd  and  incurable.  What 
more  may  be  done  for  Monarchy,  joundcd  upon  a  Nobility,  comes  next 
to  be  try'd.  In  this  the  Confiderer  gives  his  word,  that  there  never 
rifes  any  danger  to  the  Crown,  but  when  either  a  great  part  of  the  Sove- 
reis^n  Power  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Nobility,  as  in  Germany  and  Po-  Confid.  p.  \-]. 
land  (where  it  fliould  feem  by  him,  that  the  Electors  and  the  Gentry 
do  not  put  Power  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  or  King,  but  the 
Emperor  or  King  puts  Power  into  the  hands  of  the  Eledors  or  Gen- 
try) or  whenjome  Per  [on  or  Family  is  fuffefd  to  over-top  the  reft  in  Riches, 
Commands,  arid  Dependejice,  as  the  Priiices  of  the  Blood  rtw^Lorrain,  tiot 
long  fince,  in  France;  a?id  of  old  //j^  Montforts  atid  Nevii.s/« 
England.  The  firff  of  thefe  he  declares  to  be  a  vicious  Government, 
and  a  Monarchy  only  in  name:  The  fecond  he  undertakes  iliall  eafily  ad- 
mit of  this  Remedy ;  That  the  great  07ies  be  reducd  (decimo  fexto)  to  a 
leffer  Voliune,  and  leveled  into  an  Equality  with  the  reft  of  their  Order. 

HIS  Putpin  is  pretty  :  The  Emperor  puts  Po%ver  into  the  hand,s  of  the 
RleSlors;  and  the  King  oj  Poland  puts  Power  into  the  hands  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen: Which  Governments  therefore  (and  all  fuch  like,  as  when  the 
Kingof  £w§-/rf/Zi^did  put  Power  into  the  hands  of  the  Barons,  at  fuch  a 
time  as  he  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  it  out  of  their  fingers,  by  which 
means  the  antient  and  late  Government  of  Kine,  Lords  and  Commons, 
was  reftor'd)  are  vicious  Conftitutiotis,  and  Monarchies  only  in  name ; 
fuch  as  he  will  not  meddle  with,  and  therefore  let  them  go.  Well ; 
but  where  is  the  Patient  then  ?  if  thefe  be  not  Monarchies  by  Nobility, 
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Book.  I.  "what  do  we  mean  by  that  thing  ?  or  what  Government  is  it  that  we 
\^„,m^mm.j  arc  to  curc  ?  Why  fuch  a  one,  where  Jotne  Per/on  or  Family  isfufferdto 
over -top  the  reft  in  Riches,  Commands,  and  Dependence,  as  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  and  Lorrain,  not  long  fine e,  in  France;  and  of  old  the 
MoNTFORTS  and  the  Nevils  in  England.  So  then  the  fame  again 
(for  thefe  are  no  other)  upon  recollediion,  are  thofe  that  admit 
of  this  eafy  cure.  Let  the  great  Ones  he  reduc'd  to  a  leffer  Volume,  and 
level' d  loith  the  reft  oj  their  Order.  But  how  ?  if  they  be  the  weaker 
Party,  they  are  not  the  Great  Ones  ;  and  if  they  be  the  ftronger  Par- 
ty, how  will  he  reduce  them  ?  Put  the  cafe  a  man  has  the  Gout,  his 
Phyfician  does  not  bid  him  reduce  his  over-topping  Toes  to  the  Volume 
of  the  other  Foot,  nor  to  level  them  to  equality  with  the  reft  of  their 
Order,  but  prefcribes  his  Remedies,  and  inftitutes  the  Method  that 
fhould  do  this  feat.  What  is  the  Method  of  our  ^scui.apius? 
Point  de  Novelle ;  or  where  are  we  to  find  it  ?  e'en  where  you  pleafe, 
The  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  of  Lorrain  in  France;  the  Mont- 
FORTs  and  the  Nevils  in  England,  over-top'd  not  their  Order  by 
their  own  Riches  or  Power,  but  by  that  of  the  Party,  which  for 
their  Fidelity,  Courage,  or  Conduft,  intrufted  them  with  the  ma- 
naging of  their  Arms  or  Affairs.  So  the  Prince  that  would  have  level'd 
them,  muft  have  level'd  their  Party ;  which  in  cafe  the  Controverfy 
be  upon  the  Right,  or  pretended  Right  of  the  Nobility  in  the  Govern- 
ment, which  commonly  makes  them  hang  together,  may  come  to  the 

Confid. /.  49.  whole  Order:  what  then  ?  Why  then,  fays  he,  the  Prince  muft  pre- 
Jerve  his  Nobility  weighty  enough  to  keep  the  People  wider,  and  yet  not  tall 
enough  in  atty  particular  Perfontomea/ure  with  himfelj :  which  abating 
the  figure,  is  the  fame  again  ;  and  fo  I  have  nothing  to  anfwer  but  the 
figure.  Now  for  this,  the  Prince  himfelf  is  no  otherwife  tall,  than 
by  being  fet  upon  the  ftioulders  of  the  Nobility ;  and  fo  if  they  fet 
another  upon  the  fame  Ihoulders  (as  in  Henry  the  \th  or  the  'jth, 
who  had  no  Titles  to  the  Crown,  nor  could  otherwife  have  meafur'd 
with  the  Prince)  be  he  never  fo  low,  he  comes  to  be  tall  enough  in  his 
particular  perfon  to  meafure  with  the  Prince,  and  to  be  taller  too,  not 
only  by  thole  old  examples,  but  others  that  are  younger  than  our 
felves,  tho'  fuch  (the  Nobihty  having  not  of  late  been  weighty  enough 
to  keep  the  People  under)  as  derive  from  another  Principle,  that  of 
popular  Balance.  A  Prince  therefore  preferving  his  Nobility  weighty 
enough  to  keep  the  People  under,  muft  preferve  in  them  the  balance 
»  of  that  kind  of  Empire:    and  the   balance    containing  the  Riches, 

which  are  the  Power,  and  fo  the  Arms  of  the  Nation ;  this  being 
in  the  Nobility,  the  Nobihty,  when  willing,  muft  be  able  to  difpofe 
of  the  King,  or  of  the  Government.  Nor  under  a  lefs  weight  is  a 
Nobility  qualify 'd  to  keep  down  the  People,  as  by  an  Argument  from 
the  contrary.  Henry  the  "jth  having  found  the  ftrength  of  his 
Nobility,  that  fet  him  in  a  Throne  to  which  he  had  no  right,  and 
fearing  that  the  Tide  of  their  Favour  turning,  they  might  do  as  much 
for  another,  abated  the  dependence  of  their  Tenants,  and  cut  off  their 
Train  of  Retainers ;  which  dimunition  of  their  weight,  releafing  the 
People  by  degrees,  has  caus'd  that  Plain  or  Level  into  which  we  live 
to  fee  the  Mountain  of  that  Monarchy  now  funk  and  fwallow'd : 
wherefore  the  Balance  of  the  Nobility  being  fuch  as  failing,  that  kind 
of  Monarchy  comes  to  ruin;  and  not  fliiling,  the  Nobility,  if  they 
join,  may  give  Law  to  the  King,  the  inherent  difeafe  of  a  Monar- 
chy by  a  Nobility  remains  alfo  uncur'd,  and  incureable. 

THESE 
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THESE  are  points  to  which  I  had  fpoken  before ;  but  fomething  Chap.       -4 
concerning  France  and  foreign  Guards  was  mumbl'd  by  the  Prevaricator  v- — v — 
in  a  wrong  place,   while  he  was  fpeaking  of  Turky,  where  there  is  no  '^'^''  ^-'l"""  H^: 

fuch  thing.     This,  left  I  be  thought  to   have  courted  oppofition  for  ^""^^' 
nothing,  fhall  open  a  new  Scene ;  while  I  take  the   occafion  in  this 
place  to  fpeak  firft  of  the  Balance  of  the  Frerich  Monarchy,  and  next 
of  the  Nature  and  Ufe  of  foreign  Guards. 

THE  whole  Territory  of  France ,  except  the  Crown  Lands, 
which  on  this  account  are  not  confiderable,  confifts  of  three  (liares  or 
parts,  whereof  the  Church  holds  one,  the  Nobility  another ;  and  the 
Prefidents,  Advocates,  other  Officers  of  the  Parliaments,  Courts  of 
Juftice,  the  Citizens,  Merchants,  Tradeitnen,  the  Treafurers,  Re- 
ceivers of  the  Cuftoms,  Aids,  Taxes,  Impofitions,  Gabels,  all  wliich 
together  make  a  vaft  body,  hold  a  third  :  by  how  equal  Portions  I  am 
forry  that  I  do  not  know,  nor  where  to  learn  ;  but  this  is  the  Balance 
of  the  French  Monarchy,  to  which  the  Peafant  holding  nothing,  but 
living  (tho'  in  one  of  the  beft  Countries  of  the  World)  in  the  meaneft 
and  moft  miferable  condition  of  a  Labourer,  or  Hind,  is  of  no  account 
at  all. 

THE  Parties  that   hold  the  Balance   in  a  Territory  are  thofe  of 
whom  the  Government  does  naturally  confift,  wherefore  thele  are  call'd 
Eftatesj  fo   the   Clergy,  the  Nobility,    and  the  Commons,    are  the 
three  EAates  of  France.   Tho'  the  third,  becaufe  the  Peafant  partaking 
not  of  the  Balance  can  (in  relation  to  Government)  be  of  no  account, 
is  not  call'd  the  Commons,  but  only  the   third  Eftate :  whereas  the 
Yeomanry  and  Gentry  in  England  having  weigh'd  as  well  in  the  Ba- 
lance  as  the  Church  and  the  Nobility,   the  three  Eftates  of  England 
(while  the  Monarchy  was  in  vigour)  were  the  Clergy,  the  Nobility, 
and  the  Commons.     The  Conjent  of  Nations  evinces  that  the  FunBion  Grotius  dc 
of  the  Clergy,  or  Pricft,  except  ivhere  otherwife  determitid  by  Law,  ap-  '""P-  ?"•"• 
■pertains  to  the  Magijlrate.     By  this  right  Noah,  Abraham,  ]oh,  (^^^^"q'^^. 
with  the  reft  of  the  Patriarchs,   injlntBed  their  Families,  or  facrifc'd.  S.  ^. 
There  Jeems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Com77ion-ivealth  in  Canaan,  while 
ISAzLCKiSF/Dzc  was  both  King  and  Pricjl.     Such  al/o  was  Moses  till 
he  conjecrated  Aaron,  and  confer' d  the  Prieflhood  upon  the  Levites, 
•who  are  exprejly  J'aid  to  Jucceed  to  the  jirft-born,  that  is  to  the  Patriarchs^ 
who  till  then  exercisd  that  Funciion.     Nor  was  it  otherwife  with  the 
Gentiles,  where  they,  who  had  the  Sovereign  Power,  or  were  in  eminent 
Magiftracy,  did  alfo  the  Priejlly  Offce  (omnino  apud  veteres  qui  rerum 
potiebantur,  iidem  Auguria   tenebant:  ut    enim   fapere,  fie   divinare, 
regale  ducebant,  fays  Cicero  ;  arid  Virgil,  Rex  Anius,  Rex  idem 
hominum,   Phoebiqjje  Sacerdos.)  Ton  find  the  Heroes,  that  is  Prin- 
ces, in   Poets,  facrificing.     The  Etliiopian,   Egyptian,   Lacedemonian 
Kings  did  the  like.     In  Athens  conjlantly  atid  in  Rome,  wheji  they  had 
no  Kings,  occafwttally  they    eleSled  a  Rex   facrorum,  or  Kifig  Friefl. 
So  that  a  free  People  had  thus  far  Power  of  eledting  their  Pricfts,  is 
not  deny'd  by  any  man.     This  came,  it  lliould  feem,  to  be  otherwife  Orighmlofa 
eftablifh'd   by  the  Law  in  Egypt,  where   the  Priefts   (whofe  Lands  ^'""^"^^'"s:!' 
Joseph  when   he   bought   thofe  of  the  People  did   not  buvj  being  Gen.  47.  22. 
great  Landlords,  it  may   be   to   the  Third  of  the  whole   Territory, 
were  one  of  the  three  Eftates  of  the  Realm.     And  it  is  clear  in  Scrip- 
ture that  the  People,  till  they  fold  their  Lands,  became  not  Servants  to 
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Book  I.    Pharaoh.     While  Agesilaus  was  m  Egypt  they  depos'd  their 

c^-v*— '  K-ing,  which  implies  the  recovery  of  their  Balance ;  but  fo,  feeing  they 

Xenoph.  in     fgj-  ^p  another,  as  withal  flaews  the  Balance  of  the  Nobility   to  have 

S^  ■  j-ieen  predominant.  Thefe  Particulars  feem  to  come  near  to  the  account 

of  DioDORUS  SicuLUs,  by  whom  the  Balance  q^  Egypt  fhoukl  have 

L.  I.       flood  thus:   The  whole  Revenue  was  divided  into  three  Parts,  whereof 

the  Prieji  had  the  firft,  the  King  had  the  Jecond,  and  the  Nobility  had 

the  third.     It  feems  to  me  that  the  Priefls  had  theirs  by  their  antient 

Right  and  Title,  untouch'd  by  Joseph  ;  that  the  Kings  had  all  the 

reft  by  the  purchafe  of  Joseph  ;  and  that  in  time,  as  is  ufual  in  like 

cafes,  a  Nobility  came  thro'  the  bounty  of  fucceeding  Kings  to  fliare 

with  them  in  one  half     But  however  it  came  about,   Egypt  by  tins 

means  is  the  firft  example  of  a  Monarchy    upon  a  Nobility,  at  leaft 

diftributed  into  three  Eftates  by  means  of  a  Landed  Clergy,  which  by 

confequence  came  to  be  the  greateft  Counfellors  of  State,  and,  fitting 

Religion  to  their  ufes,  to  bring  the  People  to  be  the  moft  fuperftitious 

in  the  whole  World. 

WERE  it  not  for  this  Example,  I  fliould  have  faid,  that  the 
Endowment  of  a  Clergy  or  religious  Order  with  Lands,  and  the  ere6l- 
ing  of  them  into  an  Eftate  of  the  Realm  or  Government,  were  no  an- 
tienter  than  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  introducing  a  like  Policy, 
which  to  this  day  takes  place  throughout  the  Chriftian  World,  have 
been  the  caufe ; 

FIRST,  Why  the  Clergy  have  been  generally  great  Counfellors 
to  Kings,  while  the  People  are  led  into  Superftition. 

SECONDLY,  By  planting  a  religious  Order  in  the  Earth,  why 
Religion  has  been  brought  to  ferve  wordly  ends. 

AND,  Thirdly,  by  rendering  the  Miter  able  to  make  War ;  why 
of  latter  Ages  we  have  had  fuch  a  thing  as  War  for  Religion,  which 
till  the  Clergy  came  to  be  a  third  State  or  Landlords,  was  never  known 
in  the  World :  For  that  fome  Cities  of  Greece,  taking  Arms  upon  the 
Th    'd  1  I   Ufurpation  or  Violation  of  fome  Temple,  have  call'd  it  theHo/y  War; 
fuch  Difputes  having  been  put  upon  matter  of  Fadl,  and  not  of  Faith, 
in  which  every  man  was  free,  came  not  to  this  account.     Moses  was 
karri  d  in  all  the  Learrmig  of  the  Egyptians;  but  a  Landed  Clergy  in- 
troduc'd  he  not  in  IJrael:  nor  went  the  Apoftles  about  to  lay  any  fuch 
Foundation  of  a  Church.     Abating  this  one   example  of  Egypt,  till 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  brought  in  the  third  Eftate,  a  Govern- 
ment, if  it  were  unequal,  confifted  but  of  two  Eftates ;  as  that  of 
Rome,  whether  under  the  Kings  or  the  Common-wealth,  confifted  of 
the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  or  of  the  Nobility  and  the  People.  And 
an  equal  Common- wealth  confifts  but  of  one,  which  is  the  People : 
for  example  of  this  you  have  Lacedemon  and  Venice,  where  the  Peo- 
ple being  few,  and  having  many  Subjeds  or  Servants,  might    alfo 
be  call'd  a  Nobility,  as  in  regard  of  their  SubjecSts  they  are  in  Venice, 
and   in   regard  of  their  Helots  or  Servants,  they  might  have  been  in 
Lacedemon.     That,  I   fay,    which,    introducing   two  Eftates,    caufes 
Divifion,  or  makes  a  Common-wealth  unequal,  is  not  that  Ihe  has  a 
Nobility,  without  which  ftie  is  depriv'd  of   her  moft  fpecial  Orna- 
ment, and  weaken'd  in  her  Condud:,  but  when  the  Nobility  only  is 
capable  of  Magiftracy,  or  of  the  Senate ;  and  where  this  is  fb  order'd, 
file  is  unequal,  as  Rome.    But  where  the  Nobility  is  no  otherwife  ca- 
pable of  Magiftracy,    nor  of  the  Senate,    than  by  Eledion  of  the 

People. 
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People,  the  Common-wealth  confifts  but  of  one  Order,  and  Is   equal 
as  Li^cedemo?^  or  Venice. 

BUT  for  a  Politician  commend  me  to  theConfiderer,  he  will  have 
Rome  to  have  been  an  equal  Common-wealth,  and  Ve7iice  to  be  an  in- 
equal  one,  which  muft  be  evinced  by  wiredrawing.  For  having  elfe- 
where,  as  has  been  fhewn,  admitted  without  oppofuion  that  the  Ba- 
lance oi  Empire  is  well  divided  into  national  and  provincial,  thehu- ^°"^"^^- '^■ 
mour  now  takes  him  to  fpin  that  wedge  into  fuch  a  thread,  as  by  in-  -o! 

tangling  of  thefe  two,  may  make  them  both  eafy  to  be  broken.  Here- 
to he  betakes  himfelf  in  this  manner.  As  Mr.  Harrington  has 
'well  obfervd  (p.  40.)  where  there  are  two  Parties  in  a  Republic k  with 
equal  Power  (as  in  that  of  Rome,  the  People  had  one  half,  and  the  No- 
bility had  the  other  half)  Conjiifion  and  Mifery  are  there  ititail'd.  For 
remedy  whereof,  or  to  avoid  this,  there  can  be  no  way  but  to  make  the 
Commoti-wealth  very  unequal. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  there  will  need  no  more  than  to  repeat  the  fame 
things  honeftly.  Mr.  Harrington  fpeaks  of  the  national  Balance 
of  Empire  (p.  40.)  to  this  fenfe  :  Where  the  Nobility  holds  half  the 
Property,  or  about  that  proportion,  and  the  People  the  other  half  (the 
Ihares  of  the  Land  may  be  equal ;  but  in  regard  the  Nobility  have 
much  among  Few,  and  the  People  little  among  many,  the  Few  will 
not  be  contented  to  have  Authority,  which  is  all  their  proper  fhare  in 
a  Common-wealth,  but  will  be  bringing  the  People  under  Power, which 
is  not  their  proper  fhare  in  a  Common-wealth ;  wherefore  this  Com- 
mon-wealth muft  needs  be  unequal.  And  except  by  altering  the  Ba- 
lance as  the  Athenia7is  did  by  the  SifaBhia,  or  recifion  of  Debts  j  or 
as  the  Romans  went  about  to  do  by  an  Agrarian,  it  be  brought  to  fuch 
an  equality,  that  the  whole  Power  be  in  the  People,  and  there  remain 
no  more  than  Authority  to  the  Nobility)  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
one  (with  perpetual  feud)  will  eat  the  other,  as  the  People  did  the  No- 
bility in  Athens,  and  the  Nobility  of  the  People  in  Rome.  Where  the 
Carcafe  is,  there  will  be  the  Eagles  alfo  ;  where  the  riches  are,  there 
will  be  the  Power.  So  if  a  few  be  as  rich  as  all  the  reft,  a  few  will 
have  as  much  Power  as  all  the  reft  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Common- wealth 
is  unequal,  and  there  can  be  no  end  of  ftaving  and  tailing,  till  it  be 
brought  to  equality.  Thus  much  for  the  national  Balance ;  For  the 
provincial,  there  Power  does  not  follow  Property,  but  the  contrary : 
This  the  Prevaricator  having  acknowledg'd,  lets  flip,  to  the  end  he 
may  take  a  gripe  q{  Venice,  which  (becaufe  the  three  or  four  thoufand 
of  which  originally  confifted,  and  now  confifts  that  whole  Govern- 
ment, having  acquir'd  Provinces,  and  an  increafe  of  their  City 
by  later  comers,  do  not  admit  thefe  to  participation  of  Power)  he 
fays  is  an  unequal  Common- wealth.  He  will  be  a  Mill-horfe,  whe- 
ther the  Cake  be  Dow  or  not ;  for  this  is  to  draw  in  a  circle :  and 
Rome,  which  by  his  former  Arguments  ftiould  have  been  equal,  by 
this  again  muft  be  unequal,  feeing  Rome  as  little  admitted  her  Pro- 
vinces into  the  body  of  the  Common-wealth,  as  does  Venice.  This 
clafli  is  but  by  way  of  Parenthefis ;  to  return  therefore  to  the  bufinefs 
in  prefent  agitation. 

THE  Eftates,  be  they  one,  or  two,  or  three,  are  fuch  (as  was 
faid)  by  virtue  of  the  Balance,  upon  which  the  Government  muft 
naturally  depend.  Wherefore  conftitutively  the  Government  of  France 
(and  all  other  Monarchies  of  like  Balance)  was  adminifter'd  by  an 
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Aflembly  of  the  three  Eftates ;  and  thus  continued  till  that  Nation 
being  vanquifh'd  by  the  EiigUpj,  Charles  the  jth  was  put  to  fuch 
fhifts  as,  for  the  recovery  of  himfelf  in  the  greateft  diflrefs,  he  could 
make.  To  which  recovery,  while  the  Eftates  could  not  be  legally 
call'd,  he  happening  to  attain  without  them,  fo  ordered  his  affairs,  that 
his  SuccelTors,  by  adding  to  his  Inventions,  came  to  rule  without  this 
Affembly ;  a  way  not  futing  with  the  nature  of  their  Balance,  which 
therefore  required  fome  Alliflance  by  force,  and  other  concurring 
Policies  of  like  nature,  whereof  the  foreign  Guards  of  that  Monarchy 
are  one ;  the  great  baits  alluring  the  Nobility  another  ;  and  the  e- 
mergent  Intereft  of  the  Church  a  third. 

TO  begin  with  the  laft  of  thefe ;  the  Church  (except  it  be  in  a 
War  for  Religion,  as  when  they  join'd  with  the  Princes  of  Lorrain^ 
and  what  Party  of  the  French  Nobility  were  made,  or  they  could 
make  a^ainft  the  King  of  Na'-oar)  are  not  of  themfelves  fo  hot  at 
hand,  or  prompt  to  Arms:  but  the  King  being  (to  ufe  their  word) 
no  Heretic,  thro'  their  great  apprehenfion  of  the  third  Eftate,  as  that 
which  is  moft  addidled  to  the  Proteftant  Religion,  may  be  confident 
they  will  never  fide  with  the  People.  So  by  this  emergent  Intereft  or 
Accident  he  has  the  Church  fure  enough. 

FOR  the  Nobility,  which  is  exceeding  gallant,  this  Change  has 
the  greateft  baits ;  for  whereas  the  Church  being  not  fpar'd,  the  third 
Eftate  is  laden,  and  the  Peafant  overladen  with  Taxes,  the  Nobility 
is  not  only  at  better  eafe  in  this  regard,  but  for  the  greater  or  more 
confiderable  part,  receives  advantage  by  it :  the  King  having  always, 
whether  in  Peace  or  War,  a  great  Cavalry,  than  which  there  is  no 
better  in  the  world  for  the  Exercife,  Entertainment,  and  Profit  of  the 
Nobility;  Governments  of  Cities,  Caftles,  Provinces  in  abundance, 
which  he  rarely  diftributes  to  any  other.  The  greater  Nobility  are 
Marechals,  Generals ;  the  lefs  Officers  in  the  Armies,  fpecially  of  the 
Horfe,  the  Emoluments  whereof  they  receive  alfo  in  time  of  Peace ; 
and  many  of  this  Order  being  Penfioners,  tafte  of  the  King's  Libera- 
lity, without  taking  Pains,  or  having  any  Imployment  at  all.  By 
which  both  that  France  is  a  Monarchy  by  a  Nobility,  and  how  ftie 
holds  her  Nobility,  is  apparent. 

NOW  the  Church  and  the  Nobility  ftanding  thus  ingag'd  to  the 
King,  by  which  means  he  has  two  parts  of  the  Balance  to  one,  it  is 
demonftrable  that  the  Government  muft  be  quiet.  Nor,  feeing  the 
Church  for  the  reafon  fliewn  is  fure  enough,  comes  the  Government 
(fince  the  Proteftant  Cities  and  Holds  were  demoliftied)  to  be  otherwife 
difquieted  than  by  the  flying  out  of  the  Nobility,  which,  whenever  it 
happens  in  any  party  confiderable,  either  for  the  Number,  or  the  In- 
tereft, caufes  the  Crown  to  fliake  j  for  it  feldom  comes  to  pafs  upon 
this  Occafion,  but  the  third  Eftate,  or  fome  part  of  it,  take  up  Arms 
immediately.  In  which  place  it  is  worthy  to  be  obferv'd,  that  Wealth, 
according  to  the  diftribution  of  the  Balance,  has  contrary  motions. 
The  third  Eftate  in  France  having  Riches,  and  thofe  laden  with 
Taxes,  come  to  have  fomething  to  lofe,  and  fomething  to  fave  :  which 
keeps  them  in  continual  fear  or  hope.  The  Nobility  holding  to  the 
King,  the  third  Eftate  has  fomething  to  lofe,  which  withholds  them 
from  Arms  thro  fear ;  but  the  Nobility  flying  out,  the  third  Eftate 
has  fomething  to  fave,  v/hich  precipitates  them  into  Arms  thro  hope  : 
whereas  the  Peafant  having  nothing  to  fave  or  to  lofe,  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
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never  ftirs.      The  cafe    (landing  thus,  the   fufficiency    of  tke   French  Chap.  g. 
Politician  (fince  the    Mafterpiece    of    Cardinal    Richlieu,  in    de-  v-— v— -^ 
molifliing  thofe  Walls  of  the    Proteflants,  which   had   othcrwife  hy 
this  time  been  a  Refuge  for  the  third  Effate,  and  perhaps  overturn'd  the 
Monarchy)  lys  altogether  in  finding  for   the    Nobility   work  abroad 
or  balancing  them  in  fuch  fort  at  home,  that  if  a  Party  fiys  out,  there 
may  be  a  ftronger  within  to  reduce  it,  or  at  leaft  to  be   oppos'd   to  it. 
In  this  Cafe,  left  the  native  Intereft  of  the  Nobility,   fince  the  Aflem- 
blies  of  the  three   Eflates    were  abolifli'd,  might  cool  the  remainino- 
Party,  or  make  them  flower  in  the  redrefs  of  fiich  Diforders  or  Dif- 
contents  than  were  requifite,  the   King   is  wifely  provided  of  Foreign 
Guards ;  which  being  always  in  readinefs,  and  not  obnoxious  to  the 
native  Interefl,  may  upon  like  occafions  be  of  more    Expedition   and 
Trufl.     Being  come  thus  to  foreign  Arms,  which  is  the  point  I  more 
efpecially  propos'd  to  myfelf  in  the   prefent  Difcourfe,  one   Objedlion 
in  relation  to  what   has  been   already   faid,  feems  to  interpofe  it  felf. 
Seeing  France,  while  it  is  not  govern'd  by   the  Allembly  of  States,   is 
yet  of  the  fame  Balance  it  was  when   govern'd    by    the   Aflembly    of 
States;  it  may  be  faid  that  a  Government   of  the   fame    Balance   may 
admit  of  divers  Adminiflrations. 

TO  which  I  need  make  no  other  anfwer,  than  to  put  you  in  mind 
that  while  this  Government  was  natural,  or  adminifter'd  by  the  AfTem- 
bly  of  States,  it  is  celebrated  by  Machiavel  to  have  been  the  befl 
order'd  of  any  Monarchy  in  the  world;  and  that  what  it  is,  or  has 
been  of  later  times,   you  may  believe  your  own  eyes  or  ears. 

THERE  be  yet,  before  I  can  come  to  foreign  Guards,  fome  previous  or  ^ms,  and 
Confiderations.  All  Government,  as  is  imply'd  by  what  has  been  al~  their  kind. 
ready  fliewn,  is  of  thefe  three  kinds :  A  Gcccrmnetzt  of  Servants :  A 
Government  of  SuhjcBs  ;  or,  a  Govermnent  of  Citizens.  The  firft  is 
abfolute  Monarchy,  as  that  of  'Fiirky :  The  fecond  Ariflocratical  Mo- 
narchy, as  that  of  France :  The  third  a  Commonwealth,  as  thofe  of 
Ifrael,  of  Rome,  of  Holland.  Now  (to  follow  Machiavel 
in  part)  of  thefc,  the  Government  of  Servants  is  the  harder  to  be 
conquer'd,  and  the  eafier  to  be  held  :  The  Government  of  Subjetfls  is 
the  eafier  to  be  conquered,  and  the  harder  to  be  held.  To  which  I 
fliall  prefume  to  add,  that  the  Government  of  Citizens  is  both  the  hard- 
efi:  to  be  conquer'd,  and  the  hardeft  to  be  held. 

My  Author's  Reafons,  why  a  Government  of  Servants  isthehardefl 
to  be  conquer'd,  come  to  this  that  they  are  under  perpetual  Difcipline 
and  Command,  void  of  fuch  hiterefts  and  Facftions,  as  have  Hands  or 
Power  to  lay  hold  upon  Advantages  or  Innovation ;  whence  he  that 
invades  the  Fiirk  muft  truft  to  his  own  ftrength,  and  not  rely  upon 
Diforders  in  the  Government,  or  Forces  which  he  fliall  be  fure  enough 
to  find  united. 

HIS  Reafons,  why  this  Government,  being  once  broken,  is  eafily 
held,  are,  that  the  Armies  once  pafl  hope  of  rallying,  there  being  no 
fuch  thing  as  Families  hanging  together,  or  Nobility  to  flir  up  their 
Dependants  to  further  Reludlancy  for  the  prefent,  or  to  preferve  them- 
felves  by  complacence  with  the  Conquerors  for  future  Difcontents  or 
Advantages,  he  that  has  won  the  Garland  has  no  more  to  do  but  to 
cxtinguifli  the  Royal  Line,  and  wear  it  ever  after  in  fecurity.  For 
the  People  having  been  always  Slaves,  are  fuch  whofe  condition  he  may 
better,  in  which  cafe  they  are  Gainers  by  their  Conqueror,  but  can 
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never  make  worfe,  and  therefore  they  lofe  nothing  by  him.  Hence 
Alexander  having  conquer'd  the  Perfian  Empire,  he  and  his  Cap- 
tains after  him  could  hold  it  without  the  leafl  Difpute,  except  it  aroie 
among  themfelves.  Hence  Mahomet  the  Second  having  taken  Co?i- 
(lanthiople,  and  put  Pal/eologus  the  Greece  Emperor  (whofe  Govern- 
ment was  of  like  nature  with  the  Perfian)  together  with  his  whole  Fa- 
mily   to  the  Sword,  the  lurk  has  held  that  Empire  without  reludl- 

ancy. 

O  N  the  other  fide,  the  Reafons  why  a  Government  of  Subjeds  is 
eafilier  conquer'd  are  thefe :  That  it  is  lupported  by  a  Nobility  fo  an- 
tient  fo  powerful,  and  of  fuch  hold  and  influence  upon  the  People, 
that  the  King  without  danger,  if  not  ruin  to  himfelf  or  the  Throne 
(an  example  whereof  was  given  in  Hen.  jth  of  England)  can  neither 
invade  their  Priviledges,  nor  level  their  Eftates ;  which  remaining, 
they  have  Power  upon  every  difcontent  to  call  in  an  Enemy,  as 
Robert  Count  of  Artois  did  the  EngliJJj,  and  the  Duke  oi  Guife 
the  Spatiiard  into  France. 

THE  Reafons  why  a  Government  of  Subjedls  being  fo  eafily  con- 
quer'd, is  neverthelefs  the  harder  to  be  held,  are  thefe :  That  the  No- 
bility being  foon  out  of  countenance  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  repenting  them- 
felves of  fuch  a  bargain,  have  the  fame  means  in  their  hands  whereby 
they  brought  in  the  Enemy,  to  drive  him  out,  as  thofe  of  France  did 
both  the  EngUp  and  the  Spaniard. 

FOR  the  Government  of  Citizens,  as  it  is  of  two  kinds,  an  equal 
or  an  unequal  Common- wealth,  the  Reafons  why  it  is  the  hardefl  to 
be  conquer'd,  are  alfo  of  two  kinds ;  as  firfl,  the  Reafons  why  a  Go- 
vernment of  Citizens,  where  the  Common-wealth  is  equal,  is  hardeft  to 
be  conquer'd,  are,  that  the  Invader  of  fuch  a  Society  mufi:  not  only 
truft  to  his  own  ftrength,  inafmuch  as  the  Common-wealth  being 
equal,  he  mufl  needs  find  them  united,  but  in  regard  that  fuch  Citizens, 
being  all  Soldiers  or  train'd  up  to  their  Arms,  which  they  ufe  not  for 
the  defence  of  Slavery,  but  of  Liberty  (a  condition  not  in  this  world 
to  be  better'd)  they  have  more  fpecially  upon  this  occafign  the  highefl 
Soul  of  Courage,  (and  if  their  Territory  be  of  any  extent)  the  vafleft 
Body  of  a  well-difciplin'd  Militia  that  is  pofTible  in  Nature :  Where- 
fore an  example  of  fuch  an  one  overcome  by  the  Arms  of  a  Monarch,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  World.  And  if  fome  fmall  City  of  this  Frame  has 
happen'd  to  be  vanquifh'd  by  a  potent  Common-wealth,  this  is  her 
Prerogative,  her  Towers  are  her  Funeral  Pile,  and  Jhe  expires  in  her 
o-wn  flame,  leaving  nothing  to  the  Conqueror  but  her  Afies,  as  Saguntum 
overwhelm' d  by  Carthage,  and  Numantia  by  Rome. 

THE  Reafons  why  a  Government  of  Citizens,  where  the  Com- 
mon-wealth is  inequal,  is,  next  the  former,  the  hardefl  to  be  con- 
quer'd, are  the  fame,  with  this  difference,  that  tho'  her  Peace  be  not 
perfeft  within,  her  condition  is  not  to  be  better'd  by  any  thing  without. 
Wherefore  Rome  in  all  her  flrife  never  call'd  in  an  Enemy  j  and  if  an 
Enemy  upon  occafion  of  her  flrife,  and  hopes  of  advantage  by  it, 
came  without  calling,  he  prefented  her  with  the  mofl  Sovereign  Cure, 
who  had  no  leifure  to  deflroy  herfeif,  till  having  no  Enemy  to  find 
her  work,  fhe  became  her  own. 
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Nor  is  there  any  example  that  a  Government  of  this  kind  was  ever   Chan.  9* 
fubdu'd  by  the  Arms  of  a  Monarch  ;  tho'  fome  indeed  may  be  found  ^ — v — — ' 
that  have  call'd  or  fuffer'd   foreign  Princes  or  Force  to  come  in,  as 
i7o//^7z^  by  Marriages  of  their  Princes,  and  Genoa  thro'  her  Fadions, 
as  thofe  of  the  Fiesci  and  Adorn  i. 

T  O  conclude  this  part  as  to  the  Reafons  why  a  Government  of  Ci-  ^""^■''  "• 
tizens  fo  acquir'd  or  poffeft,  as  thro'  Marriage,  or  Faftion,  is  the 
hardeft  to  be  held,  there  needs  no  more  than  that  men  accuftom'd  to 
their  Arms  and  their  Liberties  v/ill  never  indure  the  Yoke.  Wherefore 
the  Spaniard,  tho'  a  mighty  King,  no  fooner  began  in  Holland,  a  fmall 
Common-wealth,  to  innovate  or  break  her  Orders,  than  fhe  threw  him 
off  with  fuch  Courage  and  difdain,  as  is  admirable  to  the  World, 
And  fomewhat  of  the  like  kind  did  Genoahy  the  help  of  her  Doria 
in  the  vindication  of  her  Liberty  from  France. 

T  O  come  by  this  farthefl  way  about  as  I  think  the  nearefl  way 
home :  Arms  are  of  two  forts,  Proper  or  Improper ;  that  this.  Native  ^^^5^  Am^' 
or  Foreign. 

PROPER  and  Native  Arms  are,  acdording  to  the  triple  nature 
of  Government,  of  three  kinds ;  Servants  in  Arms,  as  the  Helots  in 
Laccdemon,  the  T.it?tariots  and yatiizaries  in  Turky  -,  Subjedis  in  Arms, 
as  the  Horfe  in  France,  and  the  Sea-guards  or  Forces  in  Venice ;  or  Ci- 
tizens in  Arms,  as  thofe  upon  the  J^exiarcha  in  Athens,  of  the  Mores 
in  Lacedetnon,  and  the  Legions  in  Rome. 

IMPROPER  or  Foreign  Arms  are  of  two  forts ;  Auxiliaries, 
and  Mercenaries. 

AUXILIARIES  are  fuch  as  are  fupply'd  by  virtue  of  fome 
League,  as  were  thofe  of  the  Latifis  and  Italians  to  the  Rotnans ;  and 
thofe  of  the  Cantons  of  Swifs  (except  Zitric)  to  the  King  of  France  : 
or  they  may  be  fuch  as  are  occahonally  lent  freely,  or  let  forth  for 
Money  by  one  State  to  another,  the  latter  whereof  differ  not  much  from 
Mercenaries. 

MERCENARIES  are  Soldiers  of  Fortune  that  have  no 
other  Trade  than  their  Arms,  and  let  out  themfelves  for  Money ;  of 
fuch  confifted  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Carthaginiaji  Strength,  fuch  is 
the  Land  Force  of  Venice,  and,  notwithflanding  the  antient  League  of 
France  with  thofs  Nations,  flich  at  this  day  are  the  Snaifs  and  ScotiJJj 
Guards  (and  fometimes  a  good  part  of  the  Foot)  in  France. 

MACH lAVEL  difcourfes  upon  thefe  Particulars  in  his  Art  of 
War,  to  admiration  :   by  whom  I  fhall  therefore  ffeer. 

WHERE  the  Arms  in  bulk  are  proper,  and  confiffing  of  Citizens, 
they  have  other  Trades,  and  therefore  are  no  Soldiers  of  Fortune ;  and 
yet  becaufe  the  Common-wealth  has  Arms  for  her  Trade)  in  regard 
fhe  is  a  Magi/irate  givenjor  the  good  of  Manki?id,  and  If  ears  not  her  Sword 
in  vain)  they  are  all  educated  as  well  in  Military  as  Civil  Difcipline, 
taking  their  turns  in  fervice  of  either  nature  according  to  the  occafion, 
and  the  Orders  of  the  Common-wealth,  as  in  IJrael,  Athens,  Lacedemon 
and  Rome,  which  had  (if  their  Territories  permitted,  and  fometimes, 
as  I  may  lay,  whether  their  Territories  permitted  or  no,  as  in  IJrael) 
the  vaffcfl,  the  higheft  temper'd,  and  the  befl  difciplin'd  Militia, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compafs  of  Story.  Some  Armies  of 
IJrael  have  confifted  of  three  or  four  hundred  thoufand  men  :  Rome 
upon  the  Rumour  of  a  Gallic  Tumult,  arm'd  in  Italy  only,  without  P''"-  ^•^™' 
foreign  Aid,  feventy  thoufand  Horfc  and  feven  hundred  thoufand  Foot;  Jj^o  jf°guio 
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Book  I.  things  in  our  days  (when  the  Turk  can  hardly  arm  half  fo  many)  not 
to  be  credited. 

HENCE  thai  a  Common-wealth,  which  hadnot  jirjl  broken  her  Jeljy 
or  been  broken  by/ome  other  Common-wealth,  JJoould  7iot  be  found  to  have  been 
conquer  d  by  the  Arms  oj  any  Monarch,  is  not  ?niraculous,  but  a  natural 
eJ^eSi  of  an  apparent  Caufe.     In  this  place,  or  upon  this  Text,  Divines 
whom  I  would  defire  not  to  be  Enemies  of  popular  Power,  but  to  give 
Machiavel  his  due,  fliall,  if  they  pleafe,  hear  him  make  a  goodly 
Artedella      Scrmou,  in  thefe  words :  If  antient  Common-wealths  and  Governments 
iisd  Diligence  in  any  other  Order  to  make  their  People  lovers  of  Peace, 
jaithjul  to  their  Coimtry,  and  to  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes, 
they  doubl'dit  in  this  of  their  Militia:  for  of  whom  fhould  your  Coun- 
try expect  greater  Faith,  than  of  fuch  as  have  offer  d  themf elves  to  die 
for  her  ?  Whom  fiouldfl^e  endeavour  to  make  greater  Lovers  oJ  Peace, 
than  than  who  only  can  infave  her  by  force  ?  hi  whom  jldould  there  be 
greater  Fear  of  God,  than  in  fuch  as  carry  their  Lives  in  their  hafjds  ? 
This,  when  Lawgivers  and  Captains  rightly  confider'd,  was  the  caufe  why 
Soldiers  were  efleenid,  honour  d,  follow  d,  and  imitated  above  all  men  in  the 
World;  whereas  fmcefuch  Orders  are  broken,  and  Cujlom  is  altogether  de- 
viated from  the  courf  oj  antient  Prudence,  men  are  co7ne  to  detefi  the  Ini- 
quity oj  the  Camp,  and  fly  the  Cofiverjdtion  ojfuch  as  are  in  Arms,  as  the 
Peflilence.     Where  the  Arms  in  bulk  are  proper,  but  confift  of  Sub- 
jedls,  they  are  the  beft  next ;  and  but  the  beft  next,  as  appears  by  all 
Examples  antient  and  modern.     The  Arms  with  which  Pyrrhus 
Prince  of  Epyrus  invaded  the  Pomans,  were  of  Subjedfs;    yet  that 
Prince,  tho'  he  was  not  vanquilh'd  by  the  Romatjs,  confeft  their  ad- 
vantage, and  gave  them  over.     The  Spaniard  being  a  far  more  po- 
tent King  than  was   Pyrrhus,  has  acknowledg'd  as  much  to  the 
Hollanders,  tho'  a  far  lefs  Common- wealth  than  Rome :  So  have  the 
Princes  of  Auflria,  and  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Switzers.    That  the  Arms 
of  Subjects  are  neverthelefs  as  much  fuperior  to  the  Arms  of  Servants, 
as  inferior  to  the  Arms  of  Citizens,  is  as  plain;  feeing  as  Alexan- 
der, with  thirty  thoufond  Subjefts,  vanquifli'd  Darius,  having  in- 
numerable Slaves;  fo   thirty   thoufand   Chriftians  are  at  this   day  a 
match  for  any  Army  of  Turks :  and  we  fee  Venice,  whofe  Force  by 
Sea  confifts  of  Subjects,  to  have  made  him  quit  that  Element  near  as 
fully  to  her  Dominion  or  Empire,   as  did  the  Perfian  to  Athens. 

T  O  Arms  that  are  proper,  but  confift  of  Servants,  all  the  pre- 
eminence that  can  be  given  is,  that  they  are  better  than  foreign  Arms  j 
a  proof  whereof  we  have  in  thofe  of  Selimus,  whereby  he  con- 
quer'd  the  Mamalucs ;  who  being  but  a  foreign  Force  that  held  Egypt 
in  fubjedlion,  the  Country  was  irrecoverably  loft,  and,  for  the  reafons 
already  fliewn,  as  eafily  kept. 

IMPROPER  Arms,  whether  Auxiliary  or  Mercenary,  where  the 
Force  of  a  Prince  or  of  a  Common-wealth  conlifts,  for  the  bulk  or 
greater  part,  of  no  other,  are  the  leaft  effeftual,  and  the  moft  dange- 
rous of  all.  For  Auxiliaries,  or  what  effedt  has  been  found  of  them 
by  Princes  or  Common-wealths,  it  was  (ttnm  France  during  the 
League  by  the  Spaniard;  and  in  Holland dui'mg  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  t\\t  E/iglifh ;  but  efpecially  in  the  Goths  andFandals 
who  having  been  Auxiliaries  or  Mercenaries,  rely'd  upon  by  the  later 
Emperors,  came  thereby  to  ruin  the  Roman  Empire. 
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MERCENARIES  who  make  their  Arms  their  Trade,   muft  Chap 
of  all  others  be  the  moft   pernicious;   for  what  can  we  expedl'lefs  of 
fuch  whofe  Art  is  not  otherwife  fo  profitable,  than  that  they   fliould 
(as  Machiavel  fliews)  be  breakers  of  their  Faith,  given  up  to  Rapine 
Enemies  of  Peace  and  Govermnent  ? 

T  O  inftance  in  fome  Common- wealths,  that  of  Carthage  after  her 
firll  War  with  iht  Romans,  fell  thro'  the  Rebellion  of  Spendi  us  and 
Matho,  Ringleaders  of  her  Mercenaries,  into  another  that  was  far 
more  dangerous.  Of  fuch  a  Dilemma  were  the  Arms  of  this  State 
that  if  Hannibal  had  conquer'd  Rotne,  he  mull:  have  been  King  of 
Carthage ;  and  not  conquering  Rome,  Carthage  was  ruin'd.  The  Com- 
mon-wealth oi  Milan,  trufting  her  felf  to  F.  Sforza  and  his  Mer- 
cenaries, became  the  Subjecfl  of  her  Servant,  and  he  her  Duke.  Nor 
is  Venice,  whofe  Land-Forces  are  of  the  fame  kind,  otherwife  in  fafe- 
ty  as  to  thefe,  than  by  her  Situation.  To  give  fome  inflances  of  the 
fame  nature  in  Princes:  The  Father  of  F.  Sforza  being  Captain  of 
a  like  mercenary  Army,  forc'd  Joan  Queen  of  Naples,  whom  he 
left  difarm'd  in  the  midft  of  her  Enemies,  to  lay  her  felf  at  the  feet  of 
the  King  o^  Arragon;  and  Braccio  by  fuch  another  Treachery  had 
plainly  pofleft  himlelf  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  had  he  not  been  bro- 
ken at  Aqiiila^  where  Death  intercepted  his  defign.  From  what  has 
been  faid  (firft  of  Government,  and  then  of  Arms)  if  a  Government 
of  Servants  be  harder  to  be  conquer'd,  and  eafier  to  be  held,  then  in 
this  foreign  Arms  muft  needs  be  leaft  neceflary,  and  moft  dangerous. 

I  F  a  Government  of  Subjefts  be  eaiier  to  be  conquer'd,  and  harder 
to  be  held,  then  in  this  foreign  Arms  may  be  more  neceffary,  but  muft 
be  lefs  dangerous. 

BUT  tho'  a  Government  of  Citizens  be  both  hardeft  to  be  con- 
quer'd, and  hardeft  to  be  held,  yet  as  it  is  again  in  this  regard  of  two 
kinds,  this  cannot  be  faid  of  each  kind  alike;  wherefore  I  muft  di- 
ftinguifli. 

I N  a  Government  of  Citizens,  if  the  Common-wealth  be  not  for 
increafe,  but  prefervation  only,  as  Lacedemon,  Carthage,  Venice,  fo- 
reign Arms  are  both  neceflary  and  dangerous ;  but  in  a  Government  of 
Citizens,  where  the  Common-wealth  is  both  for  increafe  and  prefer- 
vation, as  Rome,  foreign  Arms  are  neither  neceffary  nor  dangerous. 

T  O  repeat  the  parts  of  this  Conclufion,  which  being  brief  is  ob- 
fcure,   more  fully  and  particularly. 

THE  Empire  of  T'lirky  is  of  the  harder  kind  to  be  conquer'd,  where- 
fore the  Turk  needs  not  foreign  Guards  to  defend  him,  but  it  is  of  the  ea- 
fier to  be  held;  wherefore  let  him  take  heed  of  intruftino-  his  Perfon 
with  foreign  Guards,  who  having  a  foreign  Intereft,  may  have  a  foreio-n 
Nation  to  afiift  them :  and  fo  the  Perfon  of  the  Prince  being  in  their 
hands,  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  extinguidi  the  Royal  Line ; 
and  the  Empire  being  eafily  held,  is  their  own  thenceforth  with  fecu- 
rity.  Thus  xhcMatnalucs  which  were  at  firft  foreign  Guards,  extinfuifti- 
ing  the  Royal  Line  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  came  to  poflefs  and'^hold 
that  Realm  without  oppofition.  Who  well  confiders  this  point,  will 
never  enough  admire  the  Policy  of  the  Turk  in  the  creation  (as  it 
were)  of  his  Janizaries,  free  from  anf  national  Intereft  that  might 
make  them  dream  of,  or  defire  Liberty ;  and  yet  fo  void  of  all  foreign 
Intereft  or  Knowledge,  that  they  know  not  what,  or  who  were  their 
Country  or  Parents.     Hence  tho'  they  have  Intereft  to  murder  the 
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Book  I.  Turky  and  fometimes  do  accordingly,  they  have  no  further  Intereft  irl 
the  world  but  what  depends  upon  the  Government ;  and  fo  the  Em- 
pire is  fafe,  tho'  the  Prince  be  in  danger :  whereas  if  they  were  foreign 
Guards,  or  had  any  native  Intereft,  not  only  the  Prince,  but  the  Em- 
pire too  would  be  in  danger,  the  reft  being  Servants,  and  fuch  whofe 
condition  might  be  better'd  by  a  change,  but  could  be  no  worfe. 
Wherefore  a  Government  of  Servants  muft  by  no  means  admit  of  fo- 
reign Guards  or  Mamaliics. 

BUT  the  Empire  oi  France ^  where  the  Nobility  are  not  only  fubjedl 
to  fly  out,  but  to  call  in  Strangers,  may  have  ufe  of  foreign  Guards, 
which  not  obnoxious  to  native  Intereft  and  Fadlions,  as  thofe  of  the 
Nobility,  are  the  readieft  and  beft  help  at  this  lift ;  yet  not  dange- 
rous, tho'  having  the  Prince  in  their  power,  becaufe  by  him  they  are 
fafe  from  the  Nobility,  who,  were  it  not  for  the  Prince,  would  be  fo 
far  from  bearing  or  brooking  foreign  Guards,  that  in  cafe  a  Foreigner 
came  in  upon  their  call,  having  the  fame  means  to  help  themfelves 
whereby  they  brought  him  in,  they  would  fliake  the  Yoke,  and  the 
ends  why  they  call'd  him  in,  being  fatisfy'd  or  repented  of,  drive  him 
out  again,  as  they  did  the  Spanim-d  and  the  Engli/Jj.  But  if  this  Go- 
vernment being  invaded  or  conquer'd,  be  fo  hard  to  be  kept,  how  much 
harder  being  furpriz'd?  Wherefore  in  a  Government  by  Subjedls,  fo- 
reign Arms  may  be  more  neceffary,  but  muft  be  lefs  dangerous. 

IN  a  Common-wealth  for  prefervation,  as  Lacedetnon,  Carthage^ 
Venice,  foreign  Arms  are  neceffary ;  So  Lacedemon,  tho'  able  to  defend  her 
felf  by  her  proper  Forces  again  ft  any  one  City,  yet  the  Wars  in  Greece 
going  much  upon  Leagues  and  Confederates,  was  forc'd  alfo  to  make 
ufe  of  her  Confederates,  and  fometimes  of  her  Helots. 

B  U  T  as  antiently  to  Carthage,  fo  now  to  Venice,  foreign  or  mer- 
cenary Forces  are  effential,  becaufe  for  Land-fervice  fuch  a  Conftitution 
can  have  no  other :  Yet  is  this  courfe  extremely  dangerous,  as  appear'd 
by  Lacedemon,  who  (being  ever  in  fear  of  her  Helots)  when  flie  had 
acquir'd  upon  the  matter  the  whole  Empire  of  Greece,  came,  by  the 
Rebellion  of  her  Confederates,  not  only  to  lole  all,  but  likewife  to 
ruin.  For  Carthage,  upon  the  Mutiny  of  Spendius  and  Matho, 
{he  efcap'd,  as  at  other  times  upon  like  occalions,  very  narrowly.  That 
fuch  an  Accident  neither  has  befallen  Venice,  nor  can  befal  her,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  her  Situation,  by  which,  in  this  regard,  flie  is  fecure : 
Neverthelefs,  her  Progrefs  or  Increafe,  which  by  this  means  either 
cannot  be  great,  or  being  great,  muft  render  her  but  the  more  infirm, 
is  fully  bar'd, 

T  O  a  Common-wealth  for  increafe,  which  always  takes  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  People,  foreign  Arms  (feeing  Are  abounds  above  all 
other  kinds  of  Policy,  with  fuch  as  are  proper)  muft  needs  be  the 
leaft  neceffary ;  and  they  arc  the  moft  fafe,  becaufe  never  admitting 
them,  but  for  her  mere  convenience  and  frugality  in  expence  of  native 
Blood,  fhe  receives  no  fuch  charge  of  them  as  can  recoil,  but  muft  car- 
ry point  blank,  and  as  vigoroufly  as  her  proper  Intereft,  very  near  as 
her  proper  Arms.  Thus  did  the  Latin  and  Italian  Auxiliaries,  of 
which,  join'd  with  the  Roman  Legions,  confifted  a  Confular  Army. 
BY  thus  much  it  feems  that  an  inference  from  the  fuccefs  of  Arms  to 
the  perfeBion  of  Government,  and  frofn  the  perfeBion  of  Government  to 
the  fuccefs  of  Arms,  fhould  be  no  fallacious  way  of  difputing. 

BUT 
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BUT  this  being  fweaty  work  with  the  Con fiderer,  who  loves  his  Chap  o 
cafe,  it  is  enough  to  argue  thus:  The  Switz,  Scotifh,  and  French  \— -v— J 
Guards,  have  Jiever  bee?i  the  Authors  of  any  Sedition,  therefore  the  Sedi- 
tioujnefs  oj  a  Nobility  may  be  7nended  by  joreign  Guards :  which  is  as  if 
one  {hould  fliy,  fuch  a  Phyfician  has  never  been  the  caufe  of  the  Gout  • 
therefore  the  Gout  may  be  cur'd  by  fuch  a  Phyfician.  That  foreign 
Arms  may  be  well  enough  apply'd  in  the  cafe  of  a  feditious  Nobi- 
lity, and  have  fome  good  effefts,  is  not  deny'd  :  but  is  France  there- 
fore cur'd  of  her  Sedition,  or  remains  flie,  notwithftanding  her  foreign 
Guards,  the  moft  feditious  Example  in  the  world  ?  If  thus  fhe  has 
not  been,  nor  be,  what  has  he  read  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  in  for- 
mer times,  or  heard  of  late  from  them  ?  But  if  thus  flie  has  been,  and 
be,  is  it  not  a  fine  way  of  Cure  to  give  us  an  example  of  the  Difeafe 
for  the  Remedy?  Nor  are  her  Guards  fo  void  of  Sedition  neither; 
but  the  Switzer,  if  he  wants  his  pay,  dares  threaten  Paris :  the  Scot 
at  leaft  of  late  years,  has  not  been  fo  bold ;  but  if  a  Prince  flies  out,  the 
Enfignsofthe  French  Guards  will  one  way  or  other  be  Captains 
while  Soldier  and  Officer  too  follows  his  Affedlions  or  Interefls,  which 
way  foever  they  frame.  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  when  a  Dragon 
fell  from  that  Court,  that  did  not  bear  down  Stars  with  his  Train. 
But  the  Prevaricator  is  fet  upon  it :  whereas  of  late  years  the  "Janizaries 
are  known  to  have  been  far  more  imbru'd  in  the  Blood  of  their  Princes 
than  ever ;  he  gives  us  his  honeft  word,  that  of  late  years  in  Turky 
they  begin  to  learn  the  art  of  poifing  the  Janizaries  (who  are  the  Foot 
of  the  Princes  Guard)  by  the  Spahies  (who  are  the  Horfe  of  the 
fame)  and  Jo  have  frequmtly  evaded  the  danger  of  their  Mutinies.  At 
which  rate,  feeing  every  Army  coiififls  of  Horfe  and  Foot,  no  Army 
could  be  mutinous.  If  thefe  had  not  been  meer  flights,  and  fo  intended 
he  might  have  done  well  to  have  fliewn  us  one  Mutiny  of  the  Janizaries 
appeas'd  by  the  Spahies.  But  all  the  parts  of  his  Politicks,  as  was  faid 
ofthofe  in  Rhetoric,  confifl  of  Pronunciation. 

THUS  the  Wounds  of  Monarchy,  notwithflanding  the  former 
or  this  laft  Remedy  of  foreign  Guards,  are  bleeding  or  feffering. 

BUT  his  Courage  is  undaunted  (aiit  viam  inveniet  aut  Jaciet)  he 
will  either   mend  a  Government,  or  make  one,  by  afferting  without 
any  example,  but  with  egregious  confidence,   That  the  perfeSlion  oj  Confid.  p.  48, 
Mofiarchy  is  free  from  thofe  jiaius  lohich  are  chargd  upon  it,  and  that  it  49' 

conjifis  in  governing  by  a  Nobility,  weighty  enough  to  keep  the  People  un- 
der, yet  7iot  tall  enough  in  any  particular  Perjbn  to  77ieajiire  with  the  Prince ; 
and  by  a  moderate  Army  kept  under  the  ?iotion  of  Guards  and  Garrifons, 
which  may  befifficient  to  fir  angle  all  Sedition  in  the  Cradle :  from  which 
mixture,  or  cou7iterpoife  of  a  Nobility  and  an  Ar77iy,  arijes  the  7710  fl  excel- 
lent for  77i  of  Moiiarchical  Govern77ient, 

T  H  E  R  E's  for  your  learning  now,  A  Model  which  is  a  fhort 
Horfe,  and  aLegiflator  that  has  foon  curry 'd  him.  To  the  parts  of  it, 
confifling  of  a  Nobility,  and  in  force,  I  have  already  fpoken  feverally. 
I  fhall  now  fpeak  to  the  whole  together ;  that  is,  to  the  imagin'd  mix- 
ture or  counterpoife  of  a  Nobility  and  an  Army ;  and  becaufe  there  is 
nothing  in  Nature  that  has  not  had  a  natural  effedl  by  fome  example. 

THE  fcale  of  Arms,  or  of  Iron,  continu'd  in  the  Line  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror;  and  the  fcale  of  Property,  or  Gold,  con- 
tinu'd in  the  Barons  of  England,  and  their  SuccefTors.  But  in  this  be- 
fore the  Barons  Wars  coniifled  not  the  perfection  of  tlie  Monarchy, 
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iBook  I.  becaufe  it  prepondepated  too  much  on  the  fide  of  Arms ;  nor  after 
^-— -V"*-'  the  Barons  Wars,  becaufe  the  King,  putting  Power  (which  he 
could  not  keep  out  of  their  fingers)  into  the  hands  of  the  Nobility, 
it  became  a  vicious  Conjlitatim,  and  a  Monarchy  only  in  name  (fo 
fays  the  Confiderer)  therefore  the  Balance  being  then  only  even, 
when  neither  the  King  could  over-balance  or  get  the  better  of  the 
Barons,  nor  the  Barons  over-balance  or  get  the  better  of  the  King ; 
the  perfecftion  of  Monarchy  confifted  in  the  Barons  Wars !  Lycurgus 
the  Second ! 

MARK;  the  King  by  all  means  muft  have  a  Nobility  weighty 
enough  to  keep  down  the  People,  and  then  he  muft  have  an  Army  to 
hold  Gold  weight  with  his  Nobility :  as  if  the  Nobility  in  that  cafe 
would  keep  down  the  People,  and  not  fetch  them  up  (as  did  the  Ba- 
rons) into  their  Scale,  that  fo  together   they  might  weigh  down  the 
Army ;  which  fooner  or  later   is  the  infallible  confequence   of  this 
Phanfy,  or  let  it  be  fliewn  where  it  was  ever  otherwife.     To  inftance 
in  France  is  quite  contrary,  where   all  the  confiderable  Offices  and 
Commands  being  in  the  Nobility,  or  the  richer  fort  of  that  Natien, 
the  Balance  of  Arms  and  of  Property  are  not  two,  but  one  and  the 
fame.     There  is  no  way  for  Monarchy,  but  to  have  no  Army,  or  no 
other  than  the  Nobility,  which  makes  the  regulated  Monarchy,  as  in 
France^  Spain,  &c.  or  to  have  an  Army  that  may  weigh  down  Nobi- 
lity and  People  too;  that  is,  deftroy  them  both,  which  makes  the  ab- 
folute  way  of  Monarchy,  as  in  Turky  :  the  wit  of  man  never  found, 
nor  {hall  find  a  third,  there  being  no  fuch  thing  in  Nature. 

THIS  Chapter  is  already  with  the  longeft,  and  yet  I  muft  give 
you  a  Corollary,  pouce  de  roy,  or  a  piece  above  meafure  ;  relating  to  a 
Queftion  on  which  the  greeneft  Politician  that  ever  brought  his  Ver- 
juce  to  the  Prefs,  has  fpur'd  me. 

WHERE  he  defires  to  know  jny  opinion  oj  the  way  of  governing  by 
Cou?2cils,  which  he  confejfes  he  has  always  thonght  admirable ;  he  does  not 
C  nfid  t  40  ^^^f^f'^^f^  ^^  ^''^  co-ordinate  with  the  Prince  {which  have  been  Jeen  in  the 
50.  World)  butjtich  as  thofe  oj  Spain,  purely  of  Advice  and  Difpatch,  with 
power  only  to  inform  and  perjuade,  but  not  Vnnit  the  Princes  Will.  For  al- 
mojl  all  the  Weakneff'es  which  have  been  thought  incident  to  Monarchy y 
are  by  this  courfe  prevented;  and  ij  there  be  any  Beadinefs  and  maturity 
in  the  Senate  oj  a  Common-wealth,  this  takes  it  all  iti. 

T  O  give  my  Council  without  a  Fee,  and  deal  fincerely  with  a  Pre- 
varicator :  Let  the  Prince  (that  is,  fuch  an  one  as  his)  hold  himfelf 
contented  with  his  Divan,  or  Cabinet.  If  this  be  that  he  means,  we 
are  agreed ;  but  if  he  would  have  more,  1  can  make  no  lefs  of  his 
words,  than  a  hankering  after  fuch  Councils  as  I  have  propos'd,  and 
that  thefe  are  fuch  as  he  always  thought  admirable,  fuch  as  prevent  al- 
mojl  all  the  WeaknefJ'es  incident  to  Monarchy,  and  take  in  the  fleadinefs 
and  inaturity  of  a  Cotnmon-wealth. 

HOW  may  we  make  this  agree  with  that  other  place,  where  he 
fays,  that  there  is  no  frame  oj  Laws,  or  Conflitution  oj  Government^ 
which  will  not  decay  and  come  to  ruin,  unkfs  repair  d  by  the  Prudence  and 
Confid./'.  68.  Dexterity  oj  them  that  govern?  Now  that  this  may  not  be  expeBed  jrom 
a  Monarch,  as  well  as  from  a  Senate  or  Ajjembly  oj  Men,  he  has  fiot  yet 
met  with  any  co?ivi£lion,  but  rather  fitids  it  reajbnable  to  think  that  where 
Debates  are  clearefl,  the  rcfult  oj  them  moji  fecret,  and  the  execution  jud~ 
den  (which  are  ths  advantages  of  Monarchy)  there  the  dijbrders  oj  a 
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State  will  fooneft  be  dijcoverd,  and  the  necefjary  Remedies  bejl  apply  d.  Chap.  9; 
In  that  former  place  he  bethought  himfelf,  that  the  Debates  ot  Rome  >>— -\--~- 
were  as  clear  as  thofe  of  ANTiocHUSi  that  her  Refults  were  as 
fecret  as  thofe  of  Philip  or  Perskus,  and  of  more  fudden  exe- 
cution than  either  of  theirs.  He  doubted  it  might  be  true,  which  is 
affirm'd  by  good  Authors,  and  commonly  enough  known,  that  for 
the  clearnefs  of  Debate,  and  fecrefy  of  Refult,  the  world  never  faw 
any  thing  like  the  Senate  of /^(^wV^ ;  and  that  in  all  appearance  they 
are  for  execution  as  quick  with  the  Divan,  as.  the  Divan  can  be  with 
them.  Now  when  all  this  is  done,  to  banilh  fo  generous  Thoughts 
without  Hiewing  us  for  what  caufe,  and  knock  under  the  table,  is  fad 
hews.  But  he  lliall  find  me,  in  any  thing  that  is  reafonable,  moffc 
ready  to  ferve  him.  To  the  Queftion  then,  how  fuch  Councils  as  I 
have  propos'd  would  do  with  a  Prince ;  I  anfwer,  truly  the  befl:  of 
them,  I  doubt,  but  untowardly.  One,  that  is  the  popular  Affembly, 
has  no  mean,  but  is  either  the  wifefl  in  Nature,  or  has  no  brains  at 
all.  When  affairs  go  upon  no  other  than  the  public  Interefl,  this 
having  no  other  Interefl  to  follow,  nor  eyes  to  fee  withal,  is  the 
wifeft  Council:  but  fuch  ways  are  deflraaftive  to  a  Prince,  and  they 
will  have  no  Nay.  The  Congregation  o'l  IJrael,  when  Rehoboam 
would  not  hearken  to  their  advice,  depos'd  him :  and  we  know  what 
popular  Councils,  fo  foon  as  they  came  to  fufhcient  Power,  did  in 
England.  If  a  Prince  put  a  popular  Council  from  this  Ward,  he  does 
a  great  matter,  and  to  little  purpofe ;  for  they  underftand  nothing  elfe 
but  themfelves.  Wherefore  the  Kings  of  France  and  of  Spain  have 
dillolv'd  all  fuch  Affemblies.  It  is  true,  where  a  Prince  is  not  flrong 
enough  to  get  Money  out  of  them  but  by  their  confent,  they  are  ne- 
ceffary  ;  yet  then  they  are  not  purely  of  Advice  and  Difpatch,  but  fliare 
in  the  Government,  and  he  cannot  be  medling  with  their  Purfes,  but 
they  will  be  medling  with  his  Laws.  The  Senate  is  of  fitter  ufe  for  a 
Prince,  and  yet,  except  he  has  the  way  of  Tiberius,  but  a  ticklifla 
piece,  as  appears  by  Maximinus,  who  was  deflroy'd  by  Pupienus 
and  Balbinus,  Captains  fet  up  againft  him  by  this  Order.  To  go  to 
the  root :  Thefe  things  are  not  otherwife  in  Prudence  or  Choice  than 
by  direilion  of  the  Balance ;  where  this  is  popular,  no  Remedy  but 
the  Prince  muft  be  advis'd  by  the  People,  which  if  the  late  King 
would  have  endur'd,  the  Monarchy  might  have  fubfifled  fomewhat 
longer :  but  while  the  Balance  was  Ariftocratlcal,  as  during  the  great 
Eflates  of  the  Nobility  and  the  Clergy,  we  find  not  the  People  to  have 
been  great  or  wife  Counfellors.  In  fum,  if  a  King  governs  by  a  po- 
pular Council,  or  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  Throne  will  not  ftand 
long :  If  he  governs  by  a  Senate,  or  a  Houfe  of  Lords,  let  him  never 
fear  the  Throne,  but  have  a  care  of  himfelf:  there  is  no  third,  as  I 
have  faid  often  enough,  but  the  Divan. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Whether  a  Common-wealth   that  was  not  jirjl  broken  by 
her  f elf  ^  was  ever  conquer  d  by  the  Ar?ns  of  any  Monarch  f 
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COME  in  this  Chapter  to  refume  the  Difcourfe,  where  I  broke 
off  in  the  former,  making  good  my  affertion.  That  a  Common- 
wealth is  the  Government,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
this  day  was  never  conquer'd  by  any  Monarch ;  for  if  the  Common- 
wealths of  Greece  came  under  the  yoke  of  the  Kings  of  Macedon^  they 
were  firft  broken  by  themfelves. 

W  H  E  N  I  fpeak  of  a  Common-wealth,  in  relation  to  this  point, 
I  am  no  more  to  be  argu'd  againft  out  of  the  little  Cities  in  Afia,  or 
thofe  of  Raguja,  and  San  Marino^  which  cannot  be  fliewn  to  have  had 
the  command  of  any  confiderable  Army,  than  I  argue  againft  the  Pre- 
varicator, where  he  afferts  Monarchy  to  confift  of  a  mixture  of  Arms 
and  of  a  Nobility,  from  the  King  of  Yuetot^  who  had  neither. 

THIS  Affertion  in  the  judgment  of  any  rational  man  ought  not 
to  be  encounter'd,  but  where  there  were  a  natural  poffibility  of  de- 
fence, in  regard  that  a  City  which  has  no  Army  at  all,  as  Geneva 
(which  yet  being  invaded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  found  means  to 
defend  her  felf)  or  fuch  a  one  as  is  not  confiderable,  fhould  be  fub- 
du'd  by  fome  potent  Monarch  (if  we  could  find  the  example)  con- 
cerns the  Government  no  more,  than  if  it  had  been  overwhelm'd  by 
fome  Inundation,  or  fwallow'd  up  by  fome  Earthquake.  And  yet  all 
that  is  oppos'd  by  the  Confiderer,  amounts  not  to  thus  much.  The 
Teftimony  he  brings  out  of  Pausanias  comes  far  fhort;  for  it  is 
Confid. /.  53.  recorded  (fays  the  Author  fpeaking  of  the  Lacedemotiians)  that  behg 
Pauf.  Meffen.  corrupted  by  the  Boinity  of  Crjesvs,  they  were  the  firft  that  contrasted 
Amity  ivi'th  the  Barbarians  at  the  time,  when  that  King  added  the  Terri- 
tories inhabited  by  the  Dorians  tipon  the  border  o/"Caria,  with  other  Com- 
mon-ivealths  in  Afia,  to  his  Empire.  So  that  Cr^sus  corrupted  the 
Lacedemonians  with  Gifts,  Pausanias  is  exprefs;  but  whether  he 
obtain'd  the  AJiatic  C\t\es  (likely  in  this  cafe  to  have  been  eafilier  cor- 
rupted than  the  Lacedemonians)  by  Arms  or  by  Purchafe,  he  is  not 
exprefs :  and  the  prefumption  of  the  latter,  as  in  other  regards,  fo  in 
this,  is  the  ftronger,  that  Cr^sus  by  the  teftimony  of  Solon,  was 
more  potent  in  Gold  than  in  Iron.  Now  if  it  were  fo  (and  if 
otherwife,  let  the  Confiderer  fliew)  that  thefe  Common-wealths,  in- 
veigl'd  by  the  Treafure  of  Cr/esus,  came  firft  under  the  Lydian, 
and  fell  with  that  under  the  Perjian  Empire,  when  Crtesus  was 
fubdu'd  by  CvRus:  all  I  can  learn  by  this  example  is  no  more  than 
that  CRi^Esus,  for  ought  that  is  perceivable,  might  have  bought 
thofe  Common-wealths  as  Cosimo  of  Medicis  did  Florence;  from 
whom  it  is  affirm'd  by  Machiavel,  that  there  was  not  a  confide- 
rable Man  in  the  whole  City  that  had  7iot  recei-v  d fome  confiderable  Sum. 
So  this  example  prefumes ;  but  in  the  next,  which  is  of  Sicily,  there 
is  not  fo  much  as  a  Prefumption  in  favour  of  the  Affertor :  the  State  of 
Sicily,  before  that  which  the  Romans  call  the  firft  Carthaginian  War, 
being  clear  in  Story  againft  his  defign.  For  that  Africa  for  the  gene- 
ration 
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ration  of  Monfters  is  not  more  famous  than  Sicily  for  that  of  Tyrants,  Chir 
fbey  who  have  pafsd  their  Novitiate  in  Story  are  not  ignorant ;  nor  how    U!«»( 
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when  TiMOLEON  had  freed  lier  of  this  Vermine,  and  with  Liberty  f'azeilo  Hui 
flie  had  recover'd  fome  ftrength  and  virtue,  (lie  relaps'd  under  Ac  a- p'^^u^'l' 
THOCLES  and  his  horrid  violation  of  Faith,  while  lie  was  trailed  •  '  ' 
with  the  Arms  of  her  Citizens:  how  after  him  Pvrrhus  was  call'd 
in  from  Epirus;  after  Pyrrhus,  Hiero  ufurp'dj  all  by  the  fame 
Arts,  getting  firfh  into  trufl  or  charge,  and  then  recoiling  upon  them 
that  would  take  no  warning :  by  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  Com- 
mon-wealths of  Sicily,  like  thofe  of  Greece,  were  ruin'd  by  them- 
felves,  and  their  own  Diforders ;  and  no  more  fubdu'd  upon  thefe 
changes  by  foreign  Arms,  than  was  JJi-aet  hy  the  Canaanites,  or  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  or  Decemvirs. 

ISRAE  L,  having  broken  her  Orders,  was  indeed  fometimes  op- 
prefi:  by  the  Canaanites ;  Rojue  was  fack'd  by  the  Gauls,  and  ufurp'd 
by  the  Decemvirs.  But  as  the  man  that  having  got  a  fall  in  a  Duel, 
throws  of  his  Adverfary,  recovers  himfelf  and  his  Sword,  is  not  con- 
quer'd,  fo  neither  the  Common- wealth :  wherefore  neither  Holland  nor  ^„^^^^  ^f  ^^ 
Genoa,  tho'  they  have  been  under,  being  yet  {landing,  can  be  faid  to  be  ztaies  ^/  Hcl- 
conquer'd  by  the  Arms  of  Spain  or  France,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  '^"'l  »P".<^ 
feeing  the  Liberty  oi  Holland  {^\\\  many  Cities  more  antient  than  any  '^°''  '"''■■ 
Records  or  or  other  Monuments  there  can  witnefs,  and  in  it  felf  than 
that  of  7<7aVz/5,  whereby  Civil  is,  born  of  Princely  Blood,  is  af- 
firm'd  to  have  vindicated  ihe  Batavian  Freedom)  is  Hill  the  fame; 
and  Genoa,  tho'  happy  in  her  Doria,  remains  as  file  was  before  he 
was  born.  Nor  did  the  Family  of  the  Medic  is  banifli'd  out  of  Flo- 
rence (where,  by  virtue  of  their  prodigious  "Wealth,  and  the  inevita- 
ble confequence  of  the  Balance,  their  Anceftors  had  been  Princes  ma- 
ny years  before  Charles  the  Fifth  was  a  Soldier)  any  more  by  the 
lielp  of  his  Arms,  thofe  of  the  Pope  (at  that  time  of  the  fame  Fa- 
mily) and  their  Party  at  home,  than  get  into  their  knov/n  faddle. 
To  infift  a  little  more  at  large  upon  the  Stories  of  Genoa  and  Florence 
^becaufe  upon  thefe  the  Prevaricator  fets  up  his  reft  that  Mr.  Har- 
RlNGTON  muft  needs  be  afflifted)  Genoa  was  and  is  an  Oligarchy 
conlilting  of  twenty  eight  Families,  making  the  Great  Council,  or  Ag- 
gregation, as  they  call  it,  none  but  thefe  being  capable  of  the  Senate 
or  of  Magiftracy  ;  and  if  ever  it  could  be  faid  of  a  Common-wealth, 
that  fhe  had  broken  her  felf,  it  might  be  faid,  at  the  time  related  tio, 
of  Genoa,  where  not  only  the  Faction  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelins, 
which  had  deftroy'd  many  Cities  in  Italy,  then  reign 'd  ;  but  tlae  feud 
between  the  People  included,  and  the  Subjedt  excluded,  was  as  great 
as  ever  had  been  between  the  Nobility  and  the  People  in  Rome.  Be- 
fides  the  quarrel  of  the  Fieschi  and  the  Adorn  i,  two  Families, 
like  Ci^sAR  and  Pompey,  which  having  many  years  together  as 
it  were  ingroft  the  Magiftracy  of  Duke,  were  neverthelefs  perpetual- 
ly flriving  each  with  other,  which  fliould  have  it;  and  if  qwz  of  thefe 
(as  it  did)  brought  in  the  King  of  France,  there  is  nothing  plainer  than 
that  this  Common-wealth  was  fubdu'd  by  her  own  Sedition,  nor  is 
there  a  man  knowing  any  thing  of  her  affairs,  that  makes  any  doubt 
of  it.  That  of  Florence  indeed,  if  the  Prevaricator  could  Ihew  it 
had  been  ever  up,  I  fliould  grant  were  down;  but  to  relate  the  Story  ot 
this  City,  I  muft  relate  that  of  the  Houfe  of  Me  Die  is.  From 
Cos  I  MO,  a  Citizen  famous  throughout  Europe  both  for  his  VVifdom  and 
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Book.  I.    i'^is  Riches,  this  Family  for  the  fpace  of  fixty  years  exercis'd,  under 
V— -v—^-i  the  pretext  of  fome  Magillracy,  very  great  Power  in   Florence.     To 
Comines.        CosiMo  fucceeded  Peter,  to  Peter  Laurence,  a  man  in  Prudence 
Machlavel.      ^^ ^  LiberaUty  efembling  his  Grandfather,  fave  that  he  us'd  more  ab- 
folute   Power  in  managing   the  Common-wealth  j  yet   with  gentle- 
nefs,  and    not  altogether  to   the  fuppreflion  of  Liberty.     Neverthe- 
lefs  he  obtain'd  of  the  Signory  (which  did  for  the  moll  part  as  he 
would  have  them)  I'ome   fmall  Guard  for  his  Perfon :  he  was  a  maa 
renown'd  thro'  Italy,  and  look'd  upon  by  foreign  Princes  with  much 
refpedl.    To  him  fucceeded  his  Son,  another  Peter,  who  thro'  Youth 
and  rafhnefs  conceiving  the  Power  exercis'd  by  his  PredecelTors  to  be 
no  more   than  his  due,  took  upon  him  the  Government  as  abfoiute 
Loid   of  all ;  and  flanding   mofl  formidably  upon  his  Guard,  grew 
fottifhly  profufe  of  the  public  Money,  and  committed  many  Abfurdities 
and  Violences:   By  which   means  having  incurr'd '  the   hatred  of  the 
Citizens,   he  was  banilh'd  by  the  Signory,  with  Cardinal  John   and 
Julian    his  Brothers.     This  John   coming  after   to  be  Pope  Leo 
the  Tenth,  requir'd  the  revocation  of  his  Brother's  Banifliment,  and 
the  reflitution   of  the  Houfe  of  Medicis;    to  which    finding  the 
prevailing  Partv  of  the  Florentines  to  be  refraftory,  he  flir'd  up  the 
Arms  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  againft  them,  by  whofe 
joint  aid  the  City,  after  a  long  fiege,  was  reduc'd  to  her  old  Ward, 
and  Alexander  of  Medicis,  Nephew  to  the  Pope  and  Son  in 
law  to  the  Emperor,  fet  in  the  known  Saddle  of  his  Anceftors.     This 
is  the  Action  for  which  the  Prevaricator  will  have  a  Common-wealth 
to  have  been  conque/d  by  the  Arms   of  a  Monarch,  tho'    whoever 
reads  the  Story  may  very  fafely  affirm,   Firil,  That  Florence  never  at- 
tain'd  to  any  fuch  Orders  as  could  deferve  the  name  of  a  Common- 
wealth; and  next.  That  the  Purfe  of  Cos  i  mo  had  done  that  long  be- 
fore, which  is  here  attributed  to  the  Arms  of  the  Pope  and  the  Empe- 
ror.    Reafon  and  Experience,  as  I  faid,  are  like  the  Roots  and  the 
Branches  of  Plants  and  Trees :  As  of  Branches,  Fruits,  and  Flowers, 
being  open  and  obvious  to  the  eye,  the  fmell,  the  touch,  and  tafle, 
every  Girl  can  judge ;  fo  examples  to  vulgar  capacities  are  the  beft  Ar- 
guments.    Let  him  that  fays  a  Common-wealth  has  been  at  any  time 
conquer'd  by  a  Monarch,  to  it  again,  and  fl:ievv  us  the  example.     But 
tho'  Fruits  and  Flowers  be  eafily  known  each  from  other,  their  Roots 
are  latent,  and  not  only  fo,  but  of  fuch  refemblance,  that  to  diflin- 
guilh  of  thefe  a  man  muft  be  a  Gardiner  or  a  Herbaliil,     In  this  man- 
ner, the  reafon  why  a  Common-wealth  has  not  been  overcome  by  a 
Monarch,  has  been  fliewn   in  the  diftribution  of  Arms,  thofe  of  a 
Prince  confifling  of  Subjedls  or  Servants,  and  thofe  of  a  Common- 
wealth rightly  order'd  of  Citizens,  which  difference  relates  plainly  to 
the  perfedf  ion  or  imperfedlion  of  the  Government. 
Confid.#.  si.       Sf/5",  fays  the  Prevaricator,  this  feems  intended  for  a  trial  of  our 
Nofes,  Hzhether  they  'will  ferve  us  to  dijcover  the  jallacy  of  an  injerence 
from  the  profperous  Juccefs  of  arms  to  the  perje5lion  of  Go'uernment.     If 
the  Univerfity,  ivho  fhould  have  fome  care  of  the  Vineyard  of  Truth, 
fhali  lie  pigging  of  wild  Boars,  to  grunt  in  this  manner  and  fear  with 
their  tusks,  and  I  happen  to  ring  fome  of  them  (as  I  have  done  this 
Marcajjiti  for  rooting)  there  is  nothing  in  my  faith  wliy  fuch  trial  pf 
their  Nofes  fhould  be  Sin;  but  for  fallacious  Inferences,  fuch  I  leave  to 
them  whofe  Caps  are  fguarer  than  their  Play. 

FOR 
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FOR  all  that.   Great  atid  ivell  policy  d  Empires,  fays  he,  have  been  Chan,  lo, 
Jiibverted  by  People  Jo  eloign  d  from  the  perje6lion  of  Government,  that  \ — ^ — -' 
loe  fcarce  bioiv  of  any  thing  to  tye  them  together,  but  the  defire  of  Booty. 
Where,  or  how  came  he  to  know  this  ?  Whiit  Reafan  or  Experience 
does  he  alledge  for  the  proof  of  it  ?  May  we  not  fay  of  tliis,  it  is  for 
the  trial  of  our  Nofes,  lahether  they  will  ferve  us  to  dif cover  that  a  Con- 
qIi f ion  fhould  have  fome  Premifesf  He  gives  iis  leave  to  go  look,  and. 
all  the  Premifes  that  J  can  find  are  quite  contrary. 

THE  Arms  of  Ifrael  were  always   vicftorious,  till  the  death  of  judg.  ch.  i, 
Joshua,  whereupon  the  Orders  of  that  Common- wealth  being  ne-  '■^'  -• 
gledled,  they  came  afterwards  to  be  fcldom  profperous.     Isocrates 
in  his  Oration  to  the  Areopagites,  fpeaks  thus  of  Athens :  The  Lace- 
demonians, ivho  ivhen  we  were  under  Oligarchy,  every  day  cotnmanded 
us  fomething ;  now  while  we  are  under  popular  Adminiftration,   are  our 
Petitioners  that  we.  would  not  fee  them  utterly  rum  d  by  the  Thebans, 
Nor  did  Lacedcmon  fall  to  ruin  till  her  Agrarian,  the  Foundation  of  hev     ■ 
Government,  was  firfl:  broken.     The  Arms  of  P.ome  (ever  noted  by 
Hiflorians,    and   clearly  cvinc'd  by  Machiavel    to  have  been  the  Arte  deiu 
refult  of  her  Policy)  during  the  popular  Government  were  at  fuch  Guena. 
a  pitch,  as  if  Viftory   had   known  no  other  wings  than  thofe  of  her 
Eagles :   nor   feeing  the  Goths  and  Vandals  are  the  Legillators,  from 
whom  we   derive  the  Government  of  King,   Lords,   and   Commons, 
were  thefe  when   they   overcame   the  Roman    Empire,  a  People  fo 
eloign'd  from  the  perfedion  of  Government,  but  their  Policy  was  then 
far  better  than  that  of  the  Emperors,  which  having  been  at  fii  ft  founded 
upon  a  broken  Senate,  and  a  ^t\v  military  Colonies,  was  now  come  to 
a  Cabinet,  and  a  mercenary  Army.     The  Judgment  of  all  Ages  and 
Writers  upon  the  Policy  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  is   in  this  place 
worthy,  and  thro'  the  pains  already  taken    by  Erasmus  and  Slei- 
DAN,  .eafy   to  be  inferted.     O   viiferabte  and  deplorable  State,    fays 
Erasmus,  the  Authority  of  the  Senate,  the  Power  of  the  Law,  the  ^'' ^'' ^''f"^' 
Liberty  of  the  People  being  trod  uiiderfoot  I  to  a  Prince,  that  got  up  in  "  ^""°"'"'- 
this  manner,  the  whole  World  was  a  Servajit,  while  he  him/elf  was  a 
Servant  to  fuch,  as  no  honefl  man  would  have  endur'd  the  like  Servants  in 
his  Houfe :  the  Senate  dreaded  the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  dreaded  his  - 
execrable  Militia :  the  Emperor  gave  Laws  to  Kings,  and  receivd  them 
from  his  Mercenaries.     To  this  is  added  by  Slei  dan,  That  the  fo/;- De  quat.  Imp. 
dition  of  thefe  Princes  was  fo  dejperate,  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  Ambi- 
tion it  felf  could  have  the  Courage  to  run  fuch  a  hazard-,  feeing  from 
Caius  Cjesa'8.  fain  in  the  Seriate  to  Charles  the  Great,  there  had  been      '■  '    '■' '' 
above  thirty  of  them  murder  d,  and  four  that  had  laid  violent  hands 
upon  themfehes :  For  there  was  always  fomething  in  them  that  offended 
the  Soldiery,  which  whether  they  were  good  or  bad,  was  equally  fubjeEi 
to  pick  ^larrels,  upon  the  leaf  occafion  rais'd  Tumults,  and  difpatch'd 
even  fuch  of  them  as  they  had  fore  d  to  accept  of  that  Dignity,  for  exam- 
ple, i^Lius  Pert  IN  AX.     But  if  this  be  true,  that  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  when  they  fubdu'd  this  Empire,  mufl:  have  been  the  better 
Government;  for  fo  ill  as  this  never  was  there  any,  except  that  oniy 
of  the  Kings  of  Ifrael,  which  certainly  was  much  worfe.     Thoie   of 
the  Britains  and  the  Gauls  were  but  the  dregs  of  this  of  Rome,  when 
they  were  overcome  by  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  who  brought  jn  the 
Policy  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
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Book  I.        WHEN  Tamerlane    overcame  Bajazet,  the  Titrhjlo  Po- 
^^s^—mMi  licy  had   not  attain'd  to  that  extent  of  Territory  which  is  plainly  ne- 
ceflary   to  the  nature  of  it,  nor  was  the  Order  of  the  'Janizaries  yet 
inftituted.     The  Hollander^  who  under  a  potent  Prince  was  but  a  Fi- 
fherman,  with  the  reftitution  of  the  popular  Government,  is  become 
the  better  Soldier ;  nor  has  he  been  match'd  but  by  a  rifing  Common- 
wealth, whofe  Policy  you  will  fay  was  yet  worfe,  but  then  her  Ba- 
lance (being  that  efpecially  which  produces  men)  was  far  better.     For 
Vaflnefs,  for  Fruitfulnefs  of  Territory,  for  Bodies  of  Men,  for  Num- 
ber, for  Courage,  Nature  never  made  a  Country  more  potent  than 
Germany :  yet  this  Nation,  antiently  the  Seminary  of  Nations,  has  of 
late  years  merely  thro'  the  defedl  of  her  Policy  (which  intending  one 
Common-wealth,  has  made  a  hundred  Monarchies  in  her  Bowels, 
whofe  crofs  Interefls  twifl  her  guts)  been  the  Theatre  of  the  fixddefl 
Tragedies  under  the  Sun  ;  nor  is  flie  curable,  unlefs  fom.e  Prince  falling 
to  work  with  the  Hammer  of  War,  be  able  totally  to   deftroy   the 
old,  and  forge  her  a  Government  entirely  new.     But  if  this  comes  to 
pafs  neither  fliall  it  be  faid,  that  a  well-policy  d  Empire  was  fubverfedy 
nor  by  a  People  fo  eloign  d  from  perjeElion  of  Government,  but  theirs 
muft  be  much  better  than  the  other.     Let  me  be  as  ridiculous  as  you 
will,  the   World  is    (in  face  Romiili)  ripe  for  great  Changes  which 
mufl  come.     And  look  to  it,  whether  it  be  Germany,  Spain,  France^ 
Italy,  or  Kngland,  that  comes  firft  to  fix  herfelf  upon  a  firm  Foun- 
dation of  Policy,  Ihe  fhall  give  Law  to,    and  be  obey'd  by  the  reft. 
There  was  never  fo  much  fighting  as  of  late  days  to  fo  little  purpofe; 
Arms,  except  they  have  a  root  in  Policy,  are  altogether  fruitlefs.     In 
the  War  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  not  the  Nation  only, 
but  the  Policy  of  it  was  divided ;  and  which  part  of  it  was  upon  the 
better  Foundation  ? 
ConAd,*.  CI.       BUT,  fays  he,  Ragufa  and  San  Marino  <7r^  commended  for  their 
upright  and  equal  Jrame  of  Government,  and  yet  have  hardly  extended 
their  Dominion  beyond  thefize  of  a  handfojne  Manrior. 

HAVE  Ragufa  or  San  Marino  been  conquer'd  by  the  Arms  of  any 
Monarch  ?  For  this  (I  take  it)  is  the  queltion ;  tho',  if  they  had,  thefe 
being  Common-wealths  unarm'd,  it  were  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 
The  queflion  of  Increafe  is  another  point.  Lacedemon  could  not  in- 
creafe  (becaufe  her  frame  was  of  another  nature)  without  ruin ;  yet  was 
file  not  conquer'd  by  any  Monarch. 

COME,  come,  fays  he,  for  all  this ;  It  is  not  the  perfeBion  cf  Govern- 
ment, but  the  popiiloujhefs  of  a  Nation,  the  natural  valour  of  the  Inha- 
bitants, the  abundance  of  Horfes,  Arms,  and  other  things  necefj'ary  for 
equipping  of  an  Army,  afjified  with  a  good  military  Difciplijie,  that  qua- 
lify a  People  for  Conquejl ;  and  where  thefe  concur,  FiBory  is  intaifd 
upon  them.     Very  line ! 

A  S  if  thefe  could  concur  any  otherwife  than  by  virtue  of  the  Po- 
licy.    For  example,   there  is  no  Nation  under  Heaven  more  populous 
Eflay  29.    than  Fr<z«f^:  Yet,  fays  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  If  the  Gentlemen  be  too 
many,  the  Commons  will  be  bafe,  andyiot  the  hundredth  Poll  fit  for  a  Hel- 
met, as  may  be  feen  by  comparifon  of  England  with  France,  ^'hereof  the 
former,  tho'  Jar  lefs  in  Territory  a?id  Populoifnefs,  has  been  neverthekf 
■the  ovei'-match ;  in  regard  the  middle  People  in  England  make  good 
,  Soldiers,  which  the  Peajants  in  France  do  not.  This  therefore  was  from 

the  Policy,  by  which  the  one  has  been  the  freefl,  and  the  other  the 
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moft  Inflav'd  Subjed  in  the  World,  and  not  from  Populoufnefs,  in  Chap.  lo. 
which  cafe  France  muH  have  been  the  Overmatch.  t— -v— — » 

THE  like  is  obfervable  in  the  natural  valour  of  the  People,  tliere 
being  no  greater  courage  of  an  Infantry,  than  that  of  the  middle 
People  in  England^  whereas  the  Peafint  having  none  at  all,  is  never 
us'd  in  x^rms.  Again,  France  has  one  of  the  beft  Cavalries  in  the 
World,  which  the  Engli/fj  never  had,  yet  it  avail'd  her  not.  Vidtory 
is  more  efpecially  intail'd  upon  Courage,  and  Courage  upon  Liberty, 
which  grows  not  without  a  Root  planted  in  the  Policy  or  Foundation 
of  the  Government. 

ALE  XA  N  D  ER  with  a  handful  of  Freemen  overcame  the 
greateft  abundance  of  Horfes,  Arms,  and  other  things  necejj'ary  for  the 
equipping  oj  an  Army,  the  hugeft  Armies,  the  moft  vaft  and  populous 
Empire  in  the  World  ;  and  when  he  had  done,  could  not  by  all  thefe 
fubdue  that  handful  of  freer  men  (tho'  he  kill'd  Ci.ytus  with  his 
own  hand  in  the  quarrel)  to  the  fervile  Cuftoms  of  that  Empire. 
And  that  the  beft  military  Difcipline  deriv'd  from  the  Policy  of  the 
Romans,  I  intimated  before,   and  have  fhewn  at  large  in  other  places. 

BUT  the  Prevaricator  neither  minds  what  is  faid,  nor  cares  what 
he  fays ;  to  aflirm  that  a  Common-wealth  was  never  conquer'd  by 
any  Monarch,  and  that  a  Common-wealth  has  conquer'd  many  Mo- 
narchs,  or  frequently  led  mighty  Kings  in  triumph,  is  to  run  upon 
the  foil,  the  fecond  Propofition  being  with  him  no  more  than  only 
the  converfion  of  the  firft.  As  if  that  Rome  was  not  conquer'd  by  „ 
the  World,  and  that  the  World  was  conquer'd  by  Rome,  were  but  a  °" '  '  ^^' 
ftmple  converfion.  So  the  World  having  not  conquer'd  Venice,  it 
muft  follow,  that  Venice  has  conquer'd  the  World.  Do  we  take,  or 
are  we  taken  ?  Nor  is  he  thus  fatisfy'd  to  burn  his  fingers,  but  he  will 
blifter  his  tongue. 

WHERE  I  faid  that  the  Common-'weahh  of  Venice,  confifting  of 
all  them  that  firft  fled  from  the  main  Land  to  thofe  Iflands  where  the 
City  is  now  planted,  at  the  Inftitution  took  in  the  'whole  People,  he 
would  make  you  believe  I  had  faid  that  the  Senate  of  Venice,  at  the  firft 
Inftitution,  took  in  the  whole  People:  It  is  matter  of  fadl,  and  that  in 
which  his  Integrity  will  be  apparent  to  every  man's  judgment,  j  Confid./*.  70. 
pray  fee  the  places.     And  yet  when  he  has  put  this  trick  upon  me,  he  '^•+3- 

tells  me,  perhaps  it  is  not  true ;  and  this  only  I  grant  him  paft  perad- 
venture  is  falfe,  whether  that  I  faid  it,  or  that  the  thing  is  poffible. 
For  how  is  it  poflible,  that  the  Senate,  which  is  no  otherwife  fuch 
than  as  it  confifts  of  the  Ariftocracy,  or  feledl  part  of  the  People, 
fliould  take  in  the  whole  People  ?  It  is  true,  that  good  Authors,  both 
antient  and  modern,  when  they  fpeak  of  the  Senate  of  Rome,  or  of 
Venice  hidoncaWy,  imply  the  People.  Machiavel  fpeaks  of  the 
Magiftracy  of  Publilius  Philo,  as  prolong'd  by  the  Senate  of 
Rome,  without  making  any  mention  of  the  People,  by  whom  ne- 
verthelefs  it  was  granted :  the  like  is  ufual  with  other  Authors. 
Thuanus  feldom  mentions  the  Common-wealth  of /^tv/m',  but  by 
the  name  of  the  Senate;  which  not  underftood  by  the  learned  Confi-  . 
derer,  where  Con  tarini  fpeaks  in  the  fame  manner  of  the  Courfes 
taken  by  the  Common-wealth  of  Venice,  for  withholding  the  Sub- 
jedl  in  the  City  from  Sedition,  he  takes  him  to  be  fpeaking  of  the 
means  whereby  the  Senate  (an't  pleafe  you)  keeps  the  People  under: 
and  fo  having  put  one  trick  upon  me,  and  another  upon  Contar  in  i, 
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I.  thefe  two  nre  Ins  Premifcs,  whence  he  draws  this  Conclufion,  That 
Venice  is  as  much  as  any  in  the  World  an  inequal  Common-'wealth. 
Now  the  Conclufion  you  know  no  body  can  deny; 

CHAP.    XI. 


Whether  there  be  7iot  an  JJgrar'ian^  orfome Law  or  Laws 
of  that  nature^  to  fupply  the  defeSi  of  it  in  every  Com- 
mon-wealth :  and  whether  the  Agrarian^  as  it  is  Jlated 
in  Oceana,  be  ?iot  equal  a7tdfatisfaBory  to  all  Interejls, 

IN  this  Chapter  the  Prevaricator's  Devices  are  the  moft  wel-favour'd : 
for  whereas  the  Agrarian  of  Oceana  does  no  more  than  pin  the  bas- 
ket, which  is  already  fiU'd,  he  gets  up  into  the  Tree  where  the  Birds 
have  long  fince  eaten  all  the  Cherries,  and  with  what  Clouts  he  can  rake 
up,  makes  a  moft  ridiculous  Scarcrow.  This  pains  he  needed  not  to  have 
taken,  if  he  had  not  flighted  overmuch  the  Lexicon,  of  v<Ahich  he  al- 
lows me  to  be  the  Author;  yet  will  have  it,  that  he  underftood  the 
words  before,  fome  of  which  neverthelefs  his  ill  underftanding  requires 
fhould  be  further  interpreted  in  this  place,  as  Property,  Balance,  Agra- 
rian, and  Levelling. 

PROPERTY  is  that  which  is  every  mans  own  by  the  Law  of 
the  Land ;  and  of  this  there  is  nothing  ftir'd,  but  all  intirely  left  as  it 
was  found  by  the  Agrarian  of  Oceana. 

PROPERTY  in  Money  (except,  as  has  been  fliewn,  in  Cities  that 
have  little  or  no  Territory)  comes  not  to  the  prefent  account.  But  Pro- 
perty in  Land,  according  to  the  diftribution  that  happens  to  be  of  the 
fame,  caufes  the  political  Balance  producing  Empire  of  the  like  nature : 
that  is,  if  the  Property  in  Lands  be  fo  difFus'd  thro'  the  whole  People, 
that  neither  one  Landlord,  nor  a  few  Landlords  over-balance  them,  the 
Empire  is  popular.  If  the  Property  in  Lands  be  io  ingroft  by  the  few 
that  they  over-balance  the  whole  People,  the  Empire  is  Ariftocratical, 
or  mix'd  Monarchy ;  but  if  Property  in  Lands  be  in  one  Landlord, 
to  fuch  a  proportion  as  over-balances  the  whole  People,  the  Empire  is 
abfolute  Monarchy.  So  the  political  Balance  is  threefold,  Democrati- 
cal,  Ariftocratical,  and  Monarchical. 

E  A  C  H  of  thefe  Balances  may  be  introduc'd  either  by  the  Legifla- 
tor  at  the  inftitution  of  the  Government,  or  by  civil  VicifTitude,  Alie- 
nation, or  Alteration  of  Property  under  Government. 

EXAMPLES  of  the  Balance  introduc'd  at  the  Inftitution,  and 
by  the  Legiflator,  are  firft  thofe  in  Ifrael  and  Lacedemon,  introduc'd 
by  God  or  Moses,  and  Lycurgus,  which  were  Democratical 
or  Popular.  Secondly,  Thofe  in  England,  France  and  Spain,  intro- 
duc'd by  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Saxons,  and  Franks,  which  were  Arifto- 
cratical, or  fuch  as  produc'd  the  Government  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  Thirdly,  Thofe  in  the  Eajl  and  lurky,  introduc'd  by 
NiMROD,  and  Mahomet  or  Ottoman,  which  were  purely  Mo- 
narchical. 

E  X  AM  P  L  E  S  of  the  Balance  introduc'd  by  civil  VicifTitude,  Alie- 
nation, or  Alteration  of  Property  under  Government,  are  in  Florence, 
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where  the  Medici  attaining  to  exceffive  wealth,  the  IBalance  alter'd  Chap,  f  i; 
from  Popular  to  Monarchical :   In  Greece,  ijohere  the  Argives  beinz  ''—-"^r-^-* 
lovers  of  Equality  and  Liberty,  rediicd  the  Power  of  their  Kims  to  16  P*"'^"- 
Jinall  a  matter,  that  there  remain  d  to  the  Children  and  Succeffors  ^y^^"""'''- 
Cisus  little  more  than  the  Title,  where  the  Balance  alter'd  from  Mo- 
narchical to  Popular,     In  Ro^ne,  about  the  time  of  CfeASsus,  the  No- 
bility having   eaten  the  People  out  of  their  Lands,  the  Balance  alter'd 
from  Popular,   firft  to  Ariflocratical,  as  in  the  Trium'virs,  Caesar, 
PoMPEY  and  Crassus;  and  then  to  Monarchical,  as  when  Crassus 
being  dead,  and  Pompey  conquer'd,  the  whole  came  to  Cjesar, 
In  Tarentum,  not  long  after  the  War  with  the  Medes,  the  Nobility  a  -(i  p  i 
being  ivafied,  and  overcome  by  lapyges,  the  Balance,  and  with  that  the  \.  5.  c.°3. 
Common-wealth,   cha?igd Jrotn  Ariftocratical  to  Popular:  The  like  of 
late  has  difcover'd  it  felf  in  Oceana.     When  a  Balance  comes  fo  thro' 
civil  VicilTitude  to  be  chang'd,  that  the  change  cannot  be  attributed 
to  human  Providence,  it  is  more  peculiarly  to  be  afcrib'd  to  the  hand 
of  God}  and  fo  when  there  happens  to  be  an  irrefiftible  change  of 
the  Balance,  not  the  old  Government  which  God  has  repeal'd,  but  the 
new  Government  which  he  didates  as  prefent  Legiflator,  is  of  Divine 
Right. 

THIS  Volubility  of  the  Balance  being  apparent,  it  belongs  to 
Legiflators  to  have  eyes^  and  to  occur  with  fome  prudential  or  legal 
Remedy  or  Prevention ;  and  the  Laws  that  are  made  in  this  cafe  are 
call'd  Agrarian.  So  An  Agrarian  is  a  Law  fixing  the  Balance  of  a 
Government  ijifiich  a  manner  thai  it  cannot  alter. 

THIS  may  be  done  divers  ways,  as  by  intailing  the  Lands  upon 
certain  Families,  without  power  of  Alienation  in  any  cafe,  as  in  IJ'rael 
and  Lacedemon ;  or,  except  with  leave  of  the  Magiflrate,  as  in  Spain  : 
But  this,  by  making  fome  Families  too  fecure,  as  thofe  in  pofleffion, 
and  others  too  defpairing,  as  thofe  not  in  polTeihon,  may  make  the 
whole  People  lefs  induftrious. 

WHEREFORE  the  other  way,  which  by  the  regulation  of 
Purchafes  ordains  only  that  a  man's  Land  fliall  not  exceed  fome  certaia 
proportion  ;  for  example,  two  thoufand  Pounds  a  year ;  or,  exceeding 
fuch  a  proportion,  fliall  divide  in  defcending  to  the  Children,  fo  fooii 
as,  being  more  than  one,  they  fhall  be  capable  of  fucll  a  divifion,  or 
fubdivifion,  till  the  greater  fhare  exceeds  not  two  thoufand  pounds  a 
year  in  Land,  lying  and  being  within  the  native  Territory,  is  that 
which  is  receiv'd  and  eftabliflied  by  the  Common-wealth  of  Oceana, 

B  Y  Levelling,  they  who  ufe  the  word  feem  to  underfland,  when 
a  People  rifing  invades  the  Lands  and  Eflatesof  the  richer  fort,   and 

divides  them  equally  among  themfelves;    as  for  example, No 

where  in  the  World ;  this  being  that,  both  in  the  way  and  in  the  end, 
which  I  have  already  demonftrated  to  be  impoffible.  Now  the  words 
of  this  Lexicon  being  thus  interpreted,  let  us  hearken  what  the  Preva- 
ricator will  fay,  and  out  it  comes  in  this  manner. 

TO  him  that  makes  Property,  and  that  in  Lands,  the  Foundation  of  ^^f^j  . 
Empire,  the  ejiablifhing  0}  an  Agrarian  is  of  abjolute  necejjity,  that  by  it    ''  ^  ' 
the  Power  may  be  fix  d  in  thofe  hands  to  whom  it  was  at  firjl  committed. 

WHAT  need  we  then  proceed  any  further,  while  he,  having  no 
where  difprov'd  the  Balance  in  thefe  words,  gives  up  the  whole  Caufe  ? 
For  as  to  that  which  he  fays  of  Money,  feeing  neither  the  vafl  Treafure 
of  Henry  the  ytb  alter'd  the  Balance  oi  England,  nor  the  Revenue  of 
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the  Iniiies  alters  that  of  Spain,  this  Retreat  (except  in  the  Cafes  except- 
ed) is  long  fince  banicado'd.  But  he  is  on  and  off,  and,  any  thing  to 
the  contrary  notwithflanding,  gives  you  this  for  certain. 

THE  Examples  of  an  Agrarian  are  Jo  irifrequent,  that  Mr.  Har- 
rington is  conjirain  d  to  laave  all  but  tnjoo  Cotmnon-'wealths ;  and  can 
find  in  the  whole  extent  of  Hijlory  only  Ifrael  and  Lacedemon  to  jaflen 
upon. 

A  M  A  N  that  has  read  my  Writings,  or  is  fkill'd  in  Hiftory,  can- 
not choofe  but  fee  how  he  flurs  his  Dice ;  neverthelefs  to  make  this  a 
Pol. L. 2.0,5.  little  more  apparent.  It  has  feemed  to  fome  (fays  Aristotle)  the 
main  point  of  Injlitution  in  Government,  to  order  Riches  right ;  whence 
otherwif  derives  all  civil  Diford.  Upon  this  ground  Ph  al  e  as  the  Chal- 
cedonian  Legifiator  made  it  his  fir  ft  work  to  introduce  equality  of  Goods ; 
and  Plato  in  his  Laws  allows   7iot  increaje  to  a  pofjefiion  beyond  cer- 
tain bounds.     The  Argives  and  the  Meflenians  had  each  their  Agrarian 
after  the  ma?iner  of  \-,3.cedtmon.     If  a  man  fhall  tranflate   the  words 
Plut.Lycurg.   {jcftr^,,  s^a.u,.;  ToA.Tivi),    iiirtus   &  facultas    civilis)    Political   Virtue   or 
Faculty,  where  he  finds  them  in  Aristotle's  Politics  (as  I  make 
bold,   and   appeal    to   the  Reader  whether  too  bold  to   do)  by  the 
words  Political  Balance,  underftood  as  I  have  flated  the  thing,  it  will 
give  fuch  a  light   to  the  Author,  as  will  go   nearer  than  any   thing 
alledg'd  (as  before  by  this  Prevaricator)  to  deprive  me  of  the  honour 
Pol.L. 3.C.9.  of  that  invention.     For   example,  where  Aristotle   fays,  If  one 
man,  or  fuch  a  number  of  men,  as  to  the  capacity  of  Governinent  come 
within  the  compafs  of  the  Few,  excel  all  the  reft  {^^j-t  «  ;£t«'v)  in  balance  or 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  (  /iJ«/t/:r  »oAiTixii )  Political  Faculties  or  Eftates 
of  all  the  reft  be  not  able  to  hold  weight  with  him  or  them,  they  will  ne- 
ver condefcend  to  ftoare  equally  with  the  reft  in  power,  whom  they  excel 
in  Ballance ;  nor  is  it  to  any  purpofe  to  give  them  Laws,  who  will  be  as 
the  Gods,  their  own  Laws,  and  will  anfwer  the  People  as  the  Lions  are 
f aid  by  Antisthenes  to  have  anfwer  d  the  Hares,  when  they  had  con- 
cluded, that  every  one  ought  to  have  an  equal  Portion.     For  this  caife 
(he  adds)  Cities  that  live  wider  Popular  Power,  have  inllituted  the  Ojlra- 
cifm  for  the  prefervation  of  Equality ;  by  which,  ij  a  man  increafe  in 
Riches,  Retijiue,  or  Popularity,  above  what  is  faje,  they  can  remove  him 
(without  lofs  of  Honour  or  Eftate)yor  a  time. 

IF  the  Confiderer  thinks  that  I  have  ftrain'd  courtefy  with  Aris- 
totle (who  indeed  is  not  always  of  one  mind)  further  than  is  war- 
rantable, in  relation  to  the  Balance,  be  it  as  he  pleafes ;  I  who  muft  either 
have  the  more  of  Authority,  or  the  lefs  of  Competition  in  the  point,  fliall 
lofe  neither  way.  However,  it  is  in  this  place  enough  that  the  Oftracifm 
bcijig  oj  like  nature,  was  that  which  fupplyd  the  dcjeB,  in  the  Grecian  Ci- 
ties, of  an  Agrarian.  To  proceed  then  to  Rome,  that  the  People  there,  by 
ftriving  for  an  Agrarian,  ftrove  to  fave  their  Liberty,  is  apparent,  in  that 
thro'  the  want  of  fuch  a  Law,  or  the  nonobfervance  of  it,  the  Common- 
wealth came  plainly  to  ruin.  If  a  Venetian  fhould  keep  a  Table,  or  have 
his  Houfe  furnifh'd  with  Retainers,  he  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten ;  and  if  the  beft  of  them  appear  with  other  State  or  Equi- 
page than  is  allow'd  to  the  meaneft,  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  Officers 
of  the  Pomp :  which  two  Orders  in  a  Common-wealth  where  the 
Gentry  have  but  fmall  Eftates  in  Land,  are  as  much  as  needs  be  in  lieu 
of  an  Agrarian.     But   the  German  Republics   have  no  more  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  this  Law,  than  that  Eftates  defcending  are  divided 
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among  the  Children ;  which  fure  no  man  but  will  fay  muft  needs  be  c\ 

both  juft  and  pious:  and  we  ask  you  no  more  in  Oceana,  where orant  v_.— ,— .  J 

this,  and  you  grant  the  whole  Agrarian.     Thus  had  I  let  him  all  the 

Common-wealths  in  the  World  before ;  and  fo  it  is  no  fault  of  mine 

that  he  will  throw  but  at  three  of  them  :  Thefe  are  IJrael,  Lacedemon 

and  Oceana. 

FIRST  at  Ifrael:  Mr.  Harrington  (fays  he)  th'mks  yiot  upon 
the  Promife  of  God  to  Abrahah  (whence  the  Ifi-aelites  derivd  their  ^°"''''/*  77- 
Right  to  the  Land  oj  Canaan)  but  confiders  the  divijion  oj  the  Lands,  as 
a  Politic  Conftitiition  upon  which  the  Go'vernment  was  founded,  tho  in  the 
whole  Hijiory  of  the  Bible  there  be  not  the  leafi  jootftep  of  Juch  d  defign. 

WHAT  means  the  man  !  the  Right  of  an  Ifraelite  to  his  Land de- 
rivd  from  the  Promife  of  God  to  Abraham,  therefore  the  Right  of 
an  Oceaner  to  his  Land  mufl  derive  from  the  Promife  of  God  to 
Abraham?  Or,  why  elfe  fhould  I  in  fpeaking  ot  Oceana  (where 
Property  is  taken  as  it  was  found,  and  not  ilir'd  a  hair)  think  on  the 
Promife  to  Abraham!  Nor  matters  it  for  the  manner  of  divifion, 
feeing  that  was  made,  and  this  was  found  made,  each  according  to  the 
Law  of  the  Government.  Biit  in  the  whole  Bible  (fays  he)  the7-e  is  not 
the  leaflfootjlep  that  the  end  oJ the  Ifraelitifh  Agrarian  was  Political^  or 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  the  Foundation  of  the  Government. 

THE  Footfteps  of  God,  by  the  Teftimony  of  Dav  id,  may  be  feen 
in  the  deep  Waters,  much  more,  by  the  confent  of  the  whole  Bible,  in 
Land,  or  in  the  Foundation  of  Empire;  unlefs  we  make  the  Footfteps 
of  God  to  be  one  thing,  and  his  ways  another,  which  as  to  Govern- 
ment are  thefe, 

G  O  D  by  the  Ballot  of  Ifrael  (more  fully  defcrib'd  in  the  next  Book)  Grot,  ad 
divided  the  Land  (fome  refpedl  had  to  the  Princes  and  Patriarchs  for  Numb.  26. 53 
the  reft)  to  every  one  his  inheritance,  according  to  the  iiumber  of  names, 
which  were  drawn  out  of  one  Urn  firft,  and  the  Lots  of  Land  (the 
meafure  with  the  goodnefs  of  the  fame  confider'd)  drawn  afterwards 
out  of  the  other  Urn  to  thofe  names.     Wherefore  God  ordaining  the 
Caufe,  and   the   Caufe  of  necefTity  producing  the  effed:,  God  in  or- 
daining this  Balance  intended  Popular  Government.     But  when   the 
People  admitting  of  no  Nay,  would  have  a  King,  God  thereupon  com- 
manding Samuel  x.o  fliew  them  the  tnanner  of  the  King,  Samuel  de- 
clar'd  to  the  People  concerning  the  manner  or  policy  of  the  King,  fay- 
ing. He  will  take  your  Field  and  your  Fifteyards,  and  your  Oliveyards,  ,  sam.  s. 
even  the  bed  oj  them,  and  give  to  his  Servants  (which  kind  of  proceeding 
muft  needs  create  the  Balance  of  a  Nobility;  )  over  and  above  this,  he 
will  take  the  tenth  oj  your  Seed,  and  oj  your  Vineyards,  and  oj  your  Sheep 
(by  way  of  Tax,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  Armies)  and  thus  your 
Daughters  fhall  come  to  be  his  Cooks  and  ConfeBioners,  and  your  Sons  to 
run  before  his  Chariot.     There  is  not  from  the  Balance  to  the  Super- 
flmdures  a  more  perfedl  defcription  of  a  Monarchy   by  a  Nobility. 
For  the  third  Branch,  the  People  of  Egypt  in  time  ot  the  Famine, 
which  was  very  fore,  come  to  Joseph,  faying.  Buy  us  and  our  Laiid  ^^^ 
for  Bread,  and  we  and  our  Land  will  be  Servants  to  Pharaoh.     And  20. 
Joseph  bought  all  the  Land  of  Egypt  (except  that  oj  the  Pr lefts)  for 
Pharaoh.     So  the  Land  became  Pharaoh's:  who,  left   the  re- 
membrance of  their  former  Property  by  lively  marks  and  continual  re- 
membrancers fhould  ftir  them  up  (as  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  ftrip'd  in  crot.  ad 
like  manner  of  their  Property,  and  yet  remaining  in  their  antient  Gen.  47. 
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Book  I.  Dwellings,  were  ftir'd  up  by  their  Women)  to  Sedition,  remov'd  the 
People  thus  fold,  or  drove  them  like  Cattle  e'ue}ifro}n  one  end  of  the  bor- 
ders oj  Egypt  to  the  other  end  thereof.  In  which  you  have  the  Balance 
of  a  fole  Landlord  or  abfolute  Prince,  with  the  miferable,  and  yet  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  an  inflav'd  People.  Now  the  Balance  of  Go- 
vernments throughout  the  Scriptures  being  of  thefe  kinds,  and  no  other, 
the  Balance  of  Oceana  is  exaftly  calculated  to  the  moft  approv'd  way, 
and  the  cleareft  Footfteps  of  God  in  the  whole  Uiftory  of  the  Bible :  and 
whereas  the  J i/ bile  was  a  Law  inftituted  for  prefervation  of  the  popular 
Balance  from  alteration,  fo  is  the  Agrarian  in  Oceana. 

BUT  fays  the  Prevaricator,  "  Hocus  Pocus,  or  in  the  name  of 
"  Wonder,  how  can  this  Agrarian  be  the  Foundation  of  that  Govern- 
"  ment  which  had  fubfifted  more  than  forty  five  years  without  it  ? 
"  For  they  were  fo  long  after  the  giving  of  this  Law  for  the  divifion 
"  of  the  Land,  before  they  had  the  Land  to  divide. 

W  H  I  C  H  is  as  if  one  fliould  fay  upon  that  other  Law  of  the  like 
date.  Judges  and  Officer spmlt  thou  make  thee  in  all  they  gates ;  Hocus  Po- 
cus, or  in  the  name  of  Wonder,  how  (liould  the  Children  of  Ifrael 
make  them  Judges  and  Officers  in  their  gates,  before  they  had  any 
gates  to  make  them  in  ?  fine  fport  to  be  play'd  by  an  Attorney  for  the 
Clergy  with  Scripture,  where  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  Laws  of  a 
Common-wealth  were  given  by  Moses  to  an  Army,  to  be  put  in  ex- 
ecution when  that  Army  fliould  become  a  Common-wealth,  as  hap- 
pen'd  under  Joshua." 

B  U  T  no  faying  will  ferve  his  turn.  "  If  this  Agrarian  were  meant 
"  as  fundamental  to  the  Government,  the  Provifion  (he  ivill  have  it) 
"  was  weak,  and  not  proper  for  attaining  the  end  propos'd,  there  be- 
"  ing  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  Agrarian  to  hinder,  but  that  the 
"  whole  Country  might  for  the  fpace  of  near  fifty  years,  that  is,  the 
"  time  between  the  two  Jubiles,  have  come  into  the  hands  of  one  man 
*'  and  fo  have  deftroy'd  Balance,  Agrarian,  Government  and  all. 

THIS  they  that  boaft  of  their  Mathematicks  might  have  taken  the 
pains  (before  they  had  been  fo  confident)  to  have  demonftrated  poflible; 
as  how  or  by  what  means  one  Lot  could  come  in  fifty  years  to  be  multi- 
ply'd  fix  hundred  thoufand  times,  and  that  without  Ulury,  which 
bar  (the  Ifraelites  being  no  Merchants)  was  thought  fufficient  to  be 
given :  or  thus  to  call  the  prudence  of  God  by  their  imp racfti cable  Phan- 
fies  in  queftion  is  abominable, 

I  WOULD  have  Divines  (as  this  Prevaricator  perfuades,  and  it 
fliould  feem  has  perfuaded  fome  of  them)  to  overthrow  the  Com- 
mon-wealth oi  Ifrael;  for  otherwife  I  will  give  them  my  word  they 
fliall  never  be  able  to  touch  that  of  Ocearia,  which,  except  in  the  here- 
ditary Succeflion  and  Dignity  of  the  Princes  of  the  Tribes,  and  the 
Patriarchs,  and  that  the  Senate  was  for  life,  diff^ers  not  from  the  former : 
for  as  to  the  divers  working  up  of  the  Superftrudtures  in  divers  Com- 
mon-wealths, according  to  the  diverfity  of  occafions,  it  comes  to  no 
accountable  difi^erence;  and  much,  I  conceive,  of  this  carving  or  finifli- 
ing  in  Ifrael  (which  had  it  been  extant,  would  perhaps  have  fliewn  a 
greater  refemblance)  is  lofl.  For  the  Senates,  as  to  their  numbers,  that 
of  the  300  in  Oceana,  confidering  the  bulk  of  the  People,  exceeds  not  that 
of  the  Seventy  in  Ifrael;  the  Succeffion  and  Dignity  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Tribes  and  of  the  Patriarchs  was  ordain'd  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
Pedigrees,  which  (Christ  being  born)  are  not  any  more  to  be  of 
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like  confequence ;  and  that  the  Senators  were  for  life,  derlv'd  from  a  Chan.  ir. 
former  Cuftom  of  fuch  a  number  of  Elders  exercifing  fome  Authority  v«--v—— ' 
in  Egypt  (tho'   not  that  of  the  Senate  till  it  was  inllituted  by  God) 
from  the  defcent  of  the  Patriarchs  into  that  Land,  who  being  at  their 
defcent   feventy  Perfons,  and  governing  their  Families  by  the  right  of 
Paternity,  as   the    People  increafed,  and  they  came  to  die,  had  their 
SuccefTors  appointed  in   fuch  a  manner  that  the  number  of  feventy,  in 
remembrance  of  thofe  Patriarchs,  was  diligently  preferv'd.     And  for- 
afmuch  as  the  Patriarchs  governing  their  own  Families  (which  at  firfh 
were  all)  in  their  own  right,  were  confequently  for  life,  this  alfo  pleaf- 
edin  the  fubflitution   of  others.     Thefe  things  rightly  confidered,  I 
have  not  vary'd  from  the  Authority    of  Ijhael  in  a  tittle,  there  being 
neither  any  fuch  necefTary  ufe  of  Pedigrees,  nor  uninterrupted  Succef- 
fion  of  Elders  for  life  in  Oceana  ;  and  unlels  a  man  will  fay,  That  we 
ought  to  have  the  like  Effedl  where  there  is  not  the  like  Caufe  (which 
were  abfurd)  the  Authority  of  a  Common- wealth  holds  no  otherwife 
than  from  the  Caufe  to  the  Effeft, 

OCEANA,  I  fay,  cannot  be  wounded  but  by  piercing  the  Au- 
thority of  IJrael,  with  which  fhe  is  arm'd  Cap  a  Pe.  It  is  true,  as 
the  Prevaricator  fays  in  another  place,  that  Law  can  oblige  only  thofe  to  C°"'""^- 1-  3^- 
liihoiu  it  was  given ;  and  that  the  Laws  of  Ifrael  were  given,  as  to  the 
Power  or  Obligation  of  them,  only  to  the  Children  of  Ifrael.  But  the 
Power,  as  has  been  fhewn,  of  a  Common-wealth,  and  her  Authority, 
are  different  things  ;  her  Power  extends  no  further  than  her  own  People, 
but  her  Authority  may  govern  others,  as  that  of  Athens  did  Rome, 
when  the  latter  wrote  her  twelve  Tables  by  the  Copy  of  the  former. 
In  this  manner,  tho'  a  man,  or  a  Common-wealth,  writing  out  of  an- 
tient  Governments,  have  liberty  to  choofe  that  which  futes  befl  with 
the  occafion,  out  of  any  ;  (yet  whether  we  confider  the  Wifdom  and 
Juffice  of  the  Legiflator  fupremely  good,  or  the  excellency  of  the 
Laws)  the  Prerogative  of  Authority,  where  the  nature  of  the  thing 
admits  it,  mu ft  needs  belong  to  i/r«<'/  That  this  opinion  fliould  go 
fore  with  Divines,  is  flrange;  and  yet,  if  there  be  any  feeling  of  their 
pulfe  by  this  their  Advocate  or  Attorney,  it  is  as  true. 

For  while  he  finds  me  writing  out  of  ^^w/Vt',  he  tells  me,  "  I  have  i„/i,!s  Ep^/. 
"  wifely  put  my  felf  under  her  Proteftion  or  Authority,  againftwhom 
"  he  dares  not  make  War,  lefl  he  fliould  take  part  with  the  Turk. 

BUT  when  he  finds  me  writing  out  of  I/rael,  he  tells  me,  that  "  he 
"  is  not  aware  of  any  Prerogative  of  Authority  belonging  to  the  Ifrael-  Con^d-  P-  39- 
"  itifo  more  than  other  Republic:"  which  is  to  take  part  with  the 
Devil. 

S  O  much  for  Ifrael.     Now  for  Lacedemon ;  but  you    will  permit 
me  tofliake  a  Friend  or  two  by  the  hand,   as  I  go. 

The  firft  is  Aristotle,  in  thefe  words  : 

"  I  N  E  Q^  A  L  I T  Y  is  the  fource  of  all  Sedition,  as  when  the  Pol.  L.  5.  c.  3. 
"  Riches  of  one  or  the  few  come  to  caufe  fuch  an  over-balance  as 
"  draws  the  Common-wealth  into  Monarchy  or  Oligarchy ;  for  pre- 
"  vention  whereof  the  Oflracifm  has  been  of  ufe  in  divers  places,  as  at 
"  Argos  and  Athens.  But  it  were  better  to  provide  in  the  beginning, 
"  that  there  be  no  fuch  Difeafe  in  the  Common- wealth,  than  to  come 
"  afterwards  to  her  Cure." 

THE 
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I'HE  fecond  is  Plutarch,  intheje  words : 

Plut.  Lycurg  "  LYCURGUS  judging  that  there  ought  to  be  no  other  ine- 

"  quality  among  Citizens  of  the  fame  Common-wealth  than  what  derives 

"  from  their  Virtues,  divided  the  Land  fo  equally  among  the  Lacede-  ' 

"  monians,    that  on  a  day  beholding  theHarvefl  of  their  Lots  lying  by 

"  Cocks  or  Ricks  in  the  field,  he  laughing  faid,  that  it  feem'd  to  him 

"  they  were  all  Brothers." 

THE  third   (hould  have  been  the  Confiderer,  but  he  is  at  feud 
with  us  all, 

Confid./.  i6.  THE  Defign  of  Lycurg  us,  he  ^ro^t^ts,  was  not  fo  much  to  attain 
an  Equality  in  the  frame  of  his  Government ^  as  to  drive  into  exile  Riches^ 
and  the  effects  oj  thetn.  Luxury  and  Debauchery. 

GENTLEMEN,  What  do  you  fay  ?  you  have  the  Judgment 
of  three  great   Philofophers,  and  may  make  your  own  choice ;  only 
except  he  that  has  but  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  can  have  Wine  and 
Women  at  as  full  command,  and  Retainers  in  as  great  plenty,  as  he  that 
has  ten  thoufand,  I  fliould  think  thefe  advantages  accru'd  from  Ine- 
quality, and  that  Lycurgus  had  skill  enough  in  a  Common- wealth 
to  fee  as  much.     No,  fays  the  Prevaricator,  it  appears  far  otherwife, 
in  that  he  admitted  oj  no  Money  but  old  Iron,  a  Cartload  of  which  was 
worth  little.     Well,   but  in  Ijrael,  where  Silver  and  Gold  was  worth 
enough,  my  Gentleman  would  have  it,  that  one  man  in  the  compafs  of 
fifty  years  might  purchafe  the  whole  Lattd,  tho'  that  Country  was  much 
larger  than  this :  and  yet  where,  if  the  People  had  us'd  Money,  they 
would  have  us'd  Trade,  and  ufing  both,  fuch  a  thing,  thro'  the  ftrait- 
nefs  of  the  Territory,  might  have  happen'd,  he  will  not  conceive  the 
like  to  have  been  poffible.     No,  tho'  he  has  an  example  of  it  in  Ly- 
SANDER,  who  by  the  fpoil  of  Athens  ruin'd  the  Agrarian,  firfl  by  the 
over-balance  that  a  man's  Money  came  to  hold  to  his  Lot ;  then  by 
eating  out  the  Lots  themlelves,  and  in  thofe  the  Equality  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth.    But    thefe    things  he    interprets    pleafantly,  as   if  the 
Vow  oj  voluntary  Poverty  (fo  he  calls  it)  being  broken,  the  Common- 
wealth, like  a  fore/wornWretch,  had  gone  and  hatig  d  her felf ;  a  Phanfy 
too  rank,  I  doubt,  of  the  Cloyfter,  to  be  good  at  this  work. 

BUT  whereas  Plutarch,  upon  the  narrownefs  of  thefe  Lots 
(which  had  they  been  larger  mufl:  have  made  the  Citizens  fewer  than 
thirty  thoufand,  and  fo  unable  to  defend  the  Common-wealth)  and 
ufe  of  this  fame  old  andrufty  Ironinftead  of  Money,  obferves  it  came 
by  this  means  to  pafs  that  there  was  neither  a  fine  Orator,  Fortune- 
Plut.  Lycurg.  ^^//^^^  Baud,  nor  Goldfinith  to  be  found  in  Lacedemon ;  our  Confide- 
rer profefles, 

"  THAT  it  is  to  him  as  ftrange  as  any  thing  in  Hiftory,  that 
"  Lycurgus  fliould  find  credit  enough  tofettlea  Government,  which 
*'  carry'd  along  with  it  fomuch  want  and  hardftiip  to  particular  men, 
*'  that  the  total  abfence  of  Government  could  fcarce  have  put  them  in- 
*'  to  a  worfe  condition ;  the  Laws  that  he  made  prohibiting  the  ule 
"  of  thofe  things,  which  to  enjoy  with  fecurity,  is  that  only  to  other 
"  men  that  makes  the  Yoke  of  Laws  fupportablc. 

HERE 
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HERE  he  is  no  Monk  again;  I  would  ask  him  no  more,  than  that  Chap.  1 1. 
he  would  hold  to  fomething,  be  it  to  any  thing.  It  is  true,  we,  who  *— — vr—— ' 
have  been  us'd  to  our  Plumpottage,  are  like  enough  to  make  faces  (as 
did  the  King  of  Pontus)  at  the  Lacedemonian  black  broth :  But  who 
has  open'd  his  mouth  againft  Plumpottage,  gilded  Coacl-ies,  Pages, 
Lacquies,  fair  Mann or-houfes,  good  Tables,  rich  Furniture,  full  Purfes, 
Univerfities,  good  Benefices,  Scarlet  Robes,  fquare  Caps,  rich  Jewels, 
or  faid  any  thing  that  would  not  multiply  all  this?  Why,  fays  he,  you  . 
are  Jo  Jar  right,  that  the  voice  of  Lycurgus's  j^grarian  was,  Eve- 
ry man  JJ? all  be  thus  poor ;  and  that  of  yours  is,  That  no  mari^Poall  be  more 
than  thus  rich.  This  is  an  Argument  (an't  pleafe  you)  by  which  he 
thinks  he  has  prov'd,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Agra- 
rian that  was  in  Lacedemon,  and  that  which  is  in  Oceana:  For,  Sir, 
whatfoevcr  is  thus  and  thus,  is  like:  But  the  Agrarian  of  Lacedemon 
was  thus,  A  man  could  have  no  Money,  or  none  that  deferv'd  that 
name;  and  the  Agrarian  of  Oceana  is  thus,  A  man's  Money  is  notcon- 
iin'd :  Therefore  the  Agrarian  of  the  one,  and  of  the  other,  are  like. 
Was  it  not  a  great  grievance  in  Lacedemon,  think  you,  that  they  had 
no  fuch  Logic  nor  Logician  ?  Be  this  as  it  v/ill.  It  had  been  impojfible, 
fays  he,  y^r  Lycu  KG  us  to  have  fettled  his  Government,  had  he  not 
ivijely  obtain  d  a  Rejponfe  Jrom  the  Oracle  at  Delphos,  magnifying  and 
recotJimending  it :  After  which  all  rejifla?ice  would  have  been  downright 
Impiety  and  Difobediejtce,  which  concerns  Mr.  Harrington  very  little. 
The  Bible  then  is  not  fo  good  an  Oracle  as  was  that  at  Delphos.  But 
this  Refleftion  has  a  tang  with  it,  that  makes  Jiie  think  it  relates  to 
that  where  he  fays,  I  know  not  how,  but  Mr.  Harrington  /^<7i  Confid. /i.  i 8. 
taken  up  a  very  great  unkindnef's  for  the  Clergy.  He  will  know  no- 
thing ;  neither  that  the  Oracle  of  the  Scripture  is  of  all  other  the  clear- 
ed for  a  Common-wealth,  nor  that  the  Clergy  being  generally  a- 
gainft  a  Common-wealth,  are  in  this  below  the  Priefts  of  Delphos,  who 
were  more  for  Lycurgus  than  thefe  are  for  Moses.  But  have  at 
the  Agrarian  of  Oceana  with  the  whole  bail  of  Dice,  and  at  five 
throws. 

THE  firft  throw  is.  That  it  is  unjufi :  For, 

1 F it  be  truly  ajferted  (in  Oceana,  Page  the  39th^  that  Government  Confid. /■.  8i. 
is  founded  on  Property,  then  Property  conjifls  in  Nature  before  Govern- 
me7it,  and  Governmejit  is  to  be  fitted  to  Property,  fiot  Property  to  Govern- 
ment.  How  great  a  Sin  then  would  it  be  againfl  the  fir fl  and  pure  [I  notion 
of  fuflice,  to  bring  in  a  Government  not  only  different  Jrom  but  direBiy  de- 
fir  uBive  to  the  Jet  tied  Property  o/"  Oceana,  where  (in  the  loyth.  Page) 
there  are  conjejl  to  be  three  hundred  Perjons,  whofe  Rflates  in  Land  exceed 
the  Standard  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Let  me  7iot  be  choaK d  with 
the  example  o/Lacedemon,  till  Mr.  Harrington  has  Jhewn  us  the 
Power  of  his  Perjiidfion  with  the  Nobility  of  Oceana,  as  Lycurgus 
with  them  of  Lacedemon,  to  throw  up  their  Lands  to  be  parceled  by  his 
Agraria?!  (as  Page  i\\.)  and  when  that  is  done,  I  Jl:>all  ceaje  to  com- 
plain of  the  Injuflice  of  it.  Nor  need  any  otie  of  theje  three  hundred  be 
put  to  own  a  fha7ne,Jor  prejering  his  own  Interefl  before  that  of  a  whole 
Nation;  Jar  t  ho  when  Goverjiment  is  once  fix  d,  it  may  be  fit  to  fubmit 
private  to  public  Utility,  yet  when  the  que  fl  ion  is  ofchoofing  a  Govertiment 
every  particular  man  is  lej't  to  his  own  native  Right,  which  cannot  bepre^ 
J'crib'd  againfl  by  the  Interefl  of  all  the  refi  of  Mankind. 

4  G  HOW 
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Book  I.       HOW  many  falfe  Dice  there  are  in  this  throw  (becaufe  you  fee 
I  have  little  to  do)  will  be  worth  counting. 

WHEREAS  I  no  where  deny  Property  to  derive  her  being  from 
LaWi  he  infinuates  that  I  prefume  Property  to  be  in  Nature.  There's 
One. 

WHEREAS  in  natural  and  domeftic  VicifTitude,  I  affert,  That 
Empire  is  to  follow  the  Legal  State  of  Property ;  he  impofes,  as  if 
I  had  afferted,  that  Empire  mufl  follow  the  natural  ftate  of  Property. 

Two. 

WHEREAS  in  violent  or  foreign  Viciflitude  (as  when  Ifraelites 
poffeft  themfelves  of  the  Land  of  Catiaan,  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of 
Italy,  the  Franks  of  France,  the  Saxo?js  of  Etigland)  Property,  in  or- 
der to  the  Government  to  be  introduc'd,  is  alterable ;  he  infinuates  as 
if  I  had  faid,  that  Empire  muft  always  follow  the  ftate  of  Property, 
not  as  it  may  be  alter'd  in  that  relation,  but  as  it  is  found.     Three. 

W  H  E  R  E  A  S  the  Government  of  Oceana  is  exaftly  fitted  to  Pro- 
perty, as  it  was  fettl'd  before ;  he  infinuates  it  to  be  deflruftive  to  the 
fettl'd  Property,     Four. 

WHEREAS  I  fay,  that  to  put  it  with  the  moft,  they  that  are 
Proprietors  of  Land  in  Oceana,  exceeding  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
do  not  exceed  three  hundred  Perfons ;  he  fays,  that  1  have  confeft  they 
be  three  hundred.    I'ive. 

WHEREAS  I  fhew  that  the  Nobility  ci^  Lace  demon,  upon  the 
perfuafion  of  Lycurgus,  threw  up  their  Eftates  to  be  parcel'd  by 
his  Agrarian ;  but  that  in  Oceana,  it  is  not  needful  or  requir'd  that 
any  man  {hould  part  with  a  Farthing,  or  throw  up  one  fliovel-ful  of 
his  Earth  :  he  impofes,  as  if  I  went  about  to  perluade  the  Nobility  to 
throw  up  their  Lands.     Six. 

WHEREAS  I  have  fliewn  that  no  one  of  thofe  within  the  three 
hundred  can  have  any  Intereft  againfl  the  Agrarian;  he,  without 
fhewing  what  fuch  an  Intereft  can  be,  infinuates  that  they  have  an  In- 
tereft againft  it.     Seven. 

WHEREAS  the  Government  of  Oceana  goes  altogether  upon 
confent,  and  happens  not  only  to  fit  private  to  public,  but  even  pub- 
lic to  private  Utility,  by  which  means  it  is  void  of  all  Objedtion ; 
he  infinuates,  that  it  is  againft  private  Utility.     Eight. 

WHERE  he  fays,  that  in  choofwg  a  Government  every  man  is 
left  to  his  own  native  Right;  he  infinuates  that  the  Agrarian  (which 
does  no  more  than  fix  Property,  as  ftie  found  it)  is  againft  native 
Right.     Nine. 

WHEREAS  God  has  given  the  Earth  to  the  Sons  of  men, 
which  native  Right  (as  in  cafe  a  man  for  hunger  takes  fo  much  as  will 
feed  him,  and  no  more,  of  any  other  man's  meat  or  herd)  prefcribes 
againft  legal  Property,  and  is  the  caufe  why  the  Law  efteems  not  fuch 
an  Adlion  to  be  Theft;  he  infinuates  that  there  is  a  native  Right  in 
legal  Property,  which  cannot  be  prefcriUd  againji  by  the  Inter ejl  of  all 
the  refl  of  Majikind.     Ten. 

WHILE  he  pleaded  the  cafe  of  Monarchy,  Levelling  was  con- 
cluded lawful ;  in  the  cafe  of  a  Common-wealth,  which  afks  no  fuch 
favour.  Levelling  is  concluded  unlawful.     Eleven. 

I  N  the  Reformation  or  Level  as  to  Monarchy,  tho'  Property  fub- 
fifted  before  that  Level,  yet  Property  was  to  be  fitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  Government  to  Property;  but  in  the  cafe  of  a  Com- 
mon-wealth 
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mon-wealth  the  Government  is  to  be  fitted  to  Property,  and  not  Pro-  Chap.  1 1. 
perty  to  the  Government.     Twelve.  v.-ii-Y-~-^ 

I  N  that,  any  man  was  bound  to  relinquilh  his  native  Right,  elfe 
how  could  a  Prince  level  his  Nobility  ?  In  this,  no  man  is  bound  to  re- 
linqulfli  his  native  Right.     Thirteen, 

I  N  that,  this  fame  native  Right  might  be  prefcrib'd  againft  by  the 
prince ;  in  this,  it  cannot  be  prefcrib'd  againft  by  the  Intereft  of  Man- 
kind.    Fourteen. 

I N  that,  no  Nobleman  but  ought  to  own  a  (liame  if  he  prefer'd 
his  Intereft  before  that  of  the  Prince  j  in  this,  ?io  Nobleman  ought  to 
oivn  a  p^ame  for  prefering  his  own  Inter ejl  bejore  that  oj  a  whole  Nation. 
Fifteen, 

WOULD  you  have  any  more  ?  thefe  fifteen  majors  and  minors^ 
or  falfe  Dice,  are  foop'd  up  again,  and  put  all  into  this  Conclufion 
or  Box,  like  themfelves. 

THU  S  the  Inter  ejl  of  the  three  hundred  is  not  b  aland  d  with  that  oJ 
a  whole  Nation,  but  that  ofjomefew  extravagant  Spirits;  who,  by  mak- 
ing Dams  in  the  Current  oj  other  metis  Kflates,  hope  to  derive  fome  Wa- 
ter  to  their  own  parch' d  Fortimes. 

CA  L  UMNIA  R  E  Jortiter,  jiihil  adharebit.  If  a  River  has  but 
one  natural  Bed  or  Channel,  what  Dam  is  made  in  it  by  this  Agra- 
rian ?  but  if  a  River  has  had  many  natural  Beds  or  Channels,  to  which 
flie  has  forgot  to  reach  her  Breaft,  and  whofe  Mouths  are  dry'd  up  or 
obftruded ;  thefe  are  Dams  which  the  Agrarian  does  not  make,  but 
remove :  and  what  parch'd  Fortunes  can  hereby  hope  to  be  water'd, 
but  theirs  only,  whofe  Veins  having  dnmk  of  the  fame  Blood,  have 
a  right  in  Nature  to  drink  of  the  fame  Milk?  The  Law  of  Moses 
allow'd  the  firft-born  but  a  double  portion :  was  his  an  extravagant 
Spirit  ? 

HIS  fecond  throw  is.  That  the  nature  of  the  Agrarian  is  fuch  as 
canfiot  be  fix  d,  in  regard  that  the  People  being  intra  fled  with  a  Vote  and 
a  Sword,  may  alter  if  for  the  lej's,  or  come  to  downright  Levelling.  But 
as  to  this,  in  the  8//6  Chapter  I  have  bar'd  his  Dice,  that  being  the 
place  in  which  I  thought  moft  proper  to  give  a  full  Anfwer  to  this 
Objedlion. 

A  T  the  third  throw,  he  is  extreme  aukward.  For  whereas  the 
Ifraelites  (notwithftanding  the  Voyages  of  Soloman,  and  what  is 
faid  oi  the  Ships  of  Tharfis)  during  their  Agrarian,  or  while  they  had 
Land,  were  a  Common-wealth  of  Hufbandmen,  and  not  of  Merchants, 
nor  came  to  the  exercife  of  this  Trade,  till  they  had  no  Land,  or  after 
their  difperfion  by  the  Emperor  Adrian;  he   fcrues  it  in,  after  this 

manner As  the  Jews  who  have  7io  Lands,  are  every  where  great  Tra-  Confid.  p.  85. 

ders ;  fo  the  pojjefjion  of  Lands  being  limited  by  this  Agrarian,  fnen  who 
are  either  covetous  or  ambitious  (as  if  Eftates  were  not  got  by  Induftry, 
but  by  Covetoufnefs  and  Ambition)  will  employ  themjelves  and  their 
Eflates  in  foreign  Trafifc,  which  being  in  a  maimer  wholly  ingrofl  by  tlx 
Capital  City  of  Oceana,  that  City,  already  too  great,  will  ifnmediately 
grow  into  an  exccfs  of  Power  and  Riches,  very  dangerous  to  the  Com- 
mon-wealth ;  Amfterdam  being  come  by  fuch  means  to  exercije  of  late  a 
Tyranny  in  the  di/pofal  of  fome  public  Affairs,  tnuch  to  the  prejudice 
both  of  the  Liberty  and  Inter efi  of  the  refl  of  the  Union.  An  equal,  if 
not  greater  Incommodity  to  Oceana,  would  be  created  by  the  Agrarian 
which  tnaking  Emporium  a  City  of  Pri)2ces.  would  render  the  Country 

a  Com- 
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Book,  I.  ^  Common-wealth  of  Cottagers,  able  to  difpiite  Precedence  'with  the 
Beggar  s-BkJIj. 

NEWS,  not  from  Tripoli,  nor  any  other  corner  of  the  whole 
World  but  one.  Bate  me  this,  and  fhew  me  in  what  other  City  in- 
creafe  of  Houfes  or  new  Foundations  was  ever  held  a  Nufance.  This 
fure  is  a  Phanfy  that  regards  not  the  old  Folks,  or  antient  Prudence. 

ONE  of  the  BlefTings  that  God  promis'd  to  Abraham,  was, 
that  his  Seedjhoidd  be  multiply' d  as  the  Stars  of  Heaven  :  And  the  Com- 
mon-wealth of  Rome,  by  multiplying  her  Seed,  came  to  bound  her 
Territory  with  the  Ocean,  and  her  Fame  with  the  Stars  of  Heaven. 
That  fuch  a  Populoufnefs  is  that  without  which  there  can  be  no 
great  Common-wealth,  both  Reafon  and  good  Authors  are  clear ;  but 
whether  it  ought  to  begin  in  the  Country,  or  in  the  City,  is  a  fcruple 
I  have  not  known  them  make.  That  of  Ifrael  began  in  the  Country, 
that  of  Rome  in  the  City.  Except  there  be  obftruftion  or  impedi- 
ment by  the  Law,  as  in  Turky  where  the  Country,  and  in  England 
where  the  City  is  forbid  to  increafe ;  wherever  there  is  a  populous 
Country,  for  example  France,  it  makes  a  populous  City,  as  Paris; 
and  wherever  there  is  a  populous  City,  as  Rome  after  the  ruin  oi  Alba, 
and  Amfierdam  after  the  ruin  (as  to  Trade)  of  Antwerp,  it  makes  a 
populous  Territory,  as  was  that  of  the  Rultic  Tribes,  and  is  that  of 
Hollajid. 

BUT  the  ways  how  a  populous  City  comes  to  make  a  populous 
Country,  and  how  a  populous  Country  comes  to  make  a  populous 
City,  are  contrary ;  the  one  happening  thro'  fucking,  as  that  of  the 
City,  and  the  other  thro'  weaning,  as  that  of  the  Country. 

FOR  proof  of  the  former :  the  more  mouths  there  be  in  a  City, 
the  more  meat  of  neceffity  muft  be  vented  by  the  Country,  and  fo 
there  will  be  more  Corn,  more  Cattle,  and  better  Markets ;  which 
breeding  more  Labourers,  more  Hufbandmen,  and  richer  Farmers, 
bring  the  Country  fo  fir  from  a  Common-wealth  of  Cottagers,  that 
where  the  Bleflings  of  God,  thro'  the  fruitfulnefs  of  late  years  with 
us,  render'd  the  Huftandmen  unable  to  dijpute  Precedence  with  the 
Beggar  s-Bu fid,  his  Trade  thus  uninterrupted,  in  that  his  Markets  are 
certain,  goes  on  with  increafe  ot  Children,  of  Servants,  of  Corn,  and 
of  Cattle :  for  there  is  no  realon  why  the  Fields  adjoining  to  Emporiujn, 
being  but  of  a  hard  foil,  {hould  annually  produce  two  Crops,  but  the 
Populoufnefs  of  the  City. 

THE  Country  then  growing  more  populous,  and  better  ftock'd 
with  Cattle,  which  alfo  encreafes  Manure  for  the  Land,  muft  propor- 
tionably  encreafe  in  fruitfulnefs.  Hence  it  is  that  (as  the  Romans 
alfo  were  good  at  fuch  works)  in  Holland  ihtve  is  fcarce  a  puddle  un- 
drain'd,  nor  a  bank  of  Sand  caft  up  by  the  Sea,  that  is  not  cover'd 
with  Earth,  and  made  fruitful  by  the  People ;  thefe  being  fo  ftrangely, 
with  the  growth  of  Amjlerdam,  encreas'd,  as  comes  perhaps  to  two 
parts  in  three:  nor,  the  Agrarian  taking  place  in  Oceana,  would  it  be 
longer  dilputed,  whether  llie  might  not  deftroy  Fifhes  to  plant  Men. 
Thus  a  populous  City  makes  a  Country  milch,  or  populous  by  fuck- 
ing ;  and  whereas  fome  may  fay,  that  fuch  a  City  may  fuck  from  foreign 
parts,  it  is  true  enough,  and  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  Amfier- 
dam. But  a  City  that  has  recourfe  to  a  foreign  Dug,  e'er  fhe  had  firft 
fuck'd  that  of  her  proper  Nurfe  or  Territory  dry,  you  fhall  hardly 
find}  or  finding  (as  in  fome  Plantation  not  yet  wean'd)  will  hardly 
'  be 
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be  able  to  make  that  Objed:ion  hold,  feeing  it  will  not  lie  fo  much  Chap,  i  i. 
againft  the  Populoufnefs  of  the  place,  as  the  contrary,  l— — v— — ' 

BUT  a  populous  Country  makes  a  populous  City  by  weanino' • 
for  when  the  People  increafe  fo  much,  that  the  dug  of  Earth  can  do 
no  more,  the  overplus  muft  feek  fome  other  way  of  Livelihood :  which 
is  either  Arms,  fuch  were  thofe  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals ;  or  Mer- 
chandize and  Manufadlure,  for  which  ends  it  being  neceflary  that 
they  lay  their  Heads  and  their  Stock  together,  this  makes  populous 
Cities.  Thus  Holland  being  a  fmall  Territory,  and  fuck'd  dry,  has 
upon  the  matter  wean'd  the  whole  People,  and  is  thereby  become  as  it 
were  one  City  that  fucks  all  the  World. 

B  U  T  by  this  means,  fays  the  Confiderer,  Emporium  being  already 
too  great  (while  indeed  Amfterdam,  conlidering  the  narrownels  of  the 
Territory,  or  the  fmallneis  of  Holland,  is  much  more  populous)  would 
immediately  grow  itito  an  cxcejs  of  Power  and  Riches,  very  dangerous  to 
Liberty,  an  example  whereof  was  Jcen  in  the  late  Tyrajmy  of  that  City  : 
As  if  it  were  not  fufficiently  known  that  Amflerdajn  contributes,  and 
has  contributed  more  to  the  defence  of  the  Common- wealth,  or  United 
Provinces,  than  all  the  reft  of  the  League,  and  had  in  thofe  late  Ani- 
ons which  have  been  fcandaliz'd,  refifted  not  the  Intereft  of  Liberty, 
but  of  a  Lord.  That  the  increafe  o^Rome,  which  was  always  ftudy'd 
by  her  beft  Citizens,  (hould  make  her  Head  too  great  for  her  Body,  or 
her  Power  dangerous  to  the  Tribes,  was  never  fo  much  as  imagin'd ; 
and  tho'  fhe  were  a  City  of  Princes,  her  ruftic  Tribes  were  ever  had  in 
greateft  efteem  and  Honour ;  infomuch,  that  a  Patrician  would  be  of 
no  other. 

BUT  the  Authority  of  antient  Common-wealths  is  needlefs ;  the 
Prevaricator  by  his  own  Argumentation  or  Might,  lays  himfelf  neck 
and  heels. 

FOR,  fays  he,  JVo'e  this  Agrarian  once  fettled,  'Emi^or'mm.  would  ConM.' p.  ^i- 
be  a  City  oj  Princes,  a7id  the  Nobility  fo  throughly  phand,  that  they  would 
be  jufi  asjirong  of  wing,  as  wild  Fowl  in  moulting  time.  There  would 
be  a  City  of  Princes,  and  yet  no  Nobility.  He  is  fo  faft  that  I  have 
pity  on  him,  if  I  knew  but  which  way  to  let  him  loofe.  He  means 
perhaps,  that  the  Merchants  growing  rich,  would  be  the  Nobility  ; 
and  the  Nobility  growing  poor,  would  be  Grafiers. 

B  U  T  fo  for  ought  I  knov/  it  was  always,  or  worfe,  that  is,  men 
attain'd  to  Riches  and  Honours  by  fuch  or  worfe  Arts,  and  in  Poverty 
made  not  always  fo  honeft  Retreats.  To  all  which  Infirmities  of  the 
State,  I  am  deceiv'd  if  this  Agrarian  does  not  apply  the  proper  Reme- 
dies. For  fuch  an  Agrarian  makes  a  Common-wealth  for  increafe : 
the  Trade  of  a  Common-wealth  for  increafe,  is  Arms;  Arms  are  not 
born  by  Merchants,  but  by  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.  The  No- 
bility therefore  having  thefe  Arms  in  their  hands,  by  which  Provinces 
are  to  be  acquir'd,  new  Provinces  yield  new  Eftates ;  fo  whereas  the 
Merchant  has  his  returns  in  Silk  or  Canvas,  the  Soldier  will  have  his 
return  in  Land.  He  that  reprefents  me  as  an  Enemy  to  the  Nobility, 
is  the  man  he  fpeaks  of;  for  if  ever  the  Common-wealth  attains  to 
five  new  Provinces  (and  fuch  a  Common-wealth  will  have  Provinces 
enow)  it  is  certain,  that  (befides  Honours,  Magiftracies,  and  the  Re- 
venues annex'd)  there  will  be  more  Eftates  in  the  Nobility  of  Oceana, 
of  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  Land  a  year,  than  ever  were,  or  can 
otherwife  be  of  four;  and  that  without  any  the  leaft  danger  to  the 
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Book  I.  Common-wealth  :  for  if  Rome  had  but  look'd  fo  far  to  it,  as  to  have 
*.— -V— ^  made  good  her  Agrarian  in  Ifti/y,  tho'  ftie  had  negledled  the  reft,  the 
Wealth  of  her  Nobility  might  have  fuck'd  her  Provinces,  but  muft 
have  inrich'd  the  People ;  and  fo  rather  have  water'd  her  Roots,  than 
ftarv'd  and  deftroy'd  them,  as  it  did.  In  this  cafe  therefore  the  Nobi- 
lity of  Oceana  would  not  moulter  like  wild  Fowl,  but  be  ftrong  of 
wing  as  the  Eagle. 

ONE  Argument  more  I  have  heard  urg'd  againfl  the  Populoufnefs 
of  the  Capital  City,  which  is.  That  the  Rich  in  time  of  ficknefs  for- 
faking  the  place,  by  which  means  the  Markets  come  to  fail,  the  Poor, 
left  they  (hould  ftarve,  will  run  abroad,  and  infed:  the  whole  Coun- 
try.    But  ftiould  a  man  tell  them  at  Paris,  or  Grand  Cairo  (in   the 
latter  whereof  the  Plague  is  more  frequent  and  furious  than  happens 
with  us)   that   they  are  not  to  build  HoufeS,  nor  increafe  fo  much, 
left  they  fhould  have  the  Plague;  or  that  Children  are  not  to  be  born 
fo  faft,   left  they  die,  they  would  think  it  ftrange  news.     A  Com- 
mon-wealth is  furnifli'd  with  Laws,  and  Power  to  add  fuch  as  fhe 
(hall  find  needful.     In  cafe  a  City  be  in  that  manner  vifited,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Country,  and  of  the  Government,  to  provide  for  them  by 
contribution. 
Confid.  *.  87.       'The  dijiculty  in  makifig  the  Agrarian  equal  and H eddy  thro  the  rife 
or  fall  that  may  happen  tn  Money,  which  is  the  fourth  throw  of  the  Pre- 
varicator, is  that  which  it  might  have  been  for  his  eafe  to  have  taken 
notice  was  long  lince  fufficiently   bar'd,  where  it  is   faid.  That  if  a 
new  Survey  at  the  prefent  Rent  was  taken,  an  Agrarian  ordaining 
that  no  man  (hould  thenceforth  hold  above  fo  much  Land  as  is  there 
valu'd  at  the  rate,  however  Money  might  alter,  would  be  equal  and 
fteddy  enough. 
Confid.  /.  89.      HIS   laft  caft  is.  That  the  Agrarian  would  mak  War  againjl  uni' 
verjal  and  immemorial  Cujlom ;  which  being  without  doubt  more  preva- 
le7tt  that!  that  of  Reafon,  there  is  nothing  ofjuch  difficulty  as  to  perjuade 
men  at  once,  and  crudely,  that  they  and  their  Forefathers  have  been  in  an 
"Error. 

WISE  men,  I  fee,  may  differ  in  Judgment  or  Counfil :  for,  fays 
EJIay  24.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  "  Surely  every  Medicine  is  an  Innovation,  and 
"  he  that  will  not  apply  new  Remedies  muft  expedl  new  Evils :  for 
"  Time  is  the  greateft  Innovator ;  and  if  Time  of  courfe  alters  things 
•'  to  the  worfe,  and  Wifdom  and  Council  may  not  alter  them  to  the 
"  better,  what  muft  be  the  end  ? 

BUT  the  cafe  of  the  Agrarian  receives  equal  ftrength  from  each 
of  thefe  Counfillors  or  Opinions:  from  the  latter,  in  that  it  goes  upon 
grounds  which  T^ime  has  not  innovated Jor  the  worfe,  but  j or  the  better; 
and  fo  according  to  the  former  comes  not  to  have  been  at  once,  and  cm- 
dely  perfuaded,  but  introduc'd  by  Cuftom,  now  grown  univerfal  and 
immemorial.  For  who  remembers  the  Gentry  of  this  Nation  to  have 
worn  the  blue  Coats  of  the  Nobility,  or  the  lower  fort  of  People  to 
have  liv'd  upon  the  fmoak  of  their  Kitchens  ?  On  the  contrary,  Is  it 
not  now  an  univerfal  Cuftom  for  men  to  rely  upon  their  own  For- 
tunes or  Induftry,  and  not  to  put  their  truft  in  Princes,  feeking  in 
their  Liberality  or  Dependence  the  means  of  living  ?  The  Prevarica- 
tor might  as  well  jump  into  his  great  Grandfather's  old  Breeches,  and 
perfuade  us  that  he  is  a  la  mode,  or  in  the  new  cut,  as  that  the  ways  of 
our  Forefathers  would  agree  with  our  Cuftoms.     Docs  not  every  man 
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now  .fee,  that  if  the  Kings  in  thofe  days  had  fettl'd  the  Eftates  of  the  Chap.  12. 
NobiHty  by  a  Law,  reftraining  them  from  felling  their  Land,  fuch  a  v— --v—- ' 
Law  had  been  an  Agrarian,  and  yet  not  warring  againft  their  antient 
Cuftoms,  but  preferving  them  ?  Wherefore  neither  does  the  Agrarian 
propos'd,  taking  the  Balance  of  Eflates  as  fhe  now  finds  them,  make 
War  againft,  but  confirm  the  prefent  Cuftoms.     The  only  Objeftion 
that  can  feem  in  this  place  to  lie,  is,  that  whereas  it  has  been  the  Cu- 
flom  of  Oceana  that  the  bulk  of  the  Eftate  ftiould  defcend  to  the  eldeft 
Son,  by  the  Agrarian  he  cannot,  in  cafe  he  has  more  Brothers,  inherit 
above  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  Land,  or  an  equal  fliare.     But 
neither  does  this,  whether  you  regard  the  Parents  or  the  Children, 
make  War  with  Cuftom.    For  putting  the  cafe  the  Father  has  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  Land,  he  goes  not  the  lefs  in  his  cuftom  or 
way  of  Life  for  the  Agrarian,  becaufe  for  this  he  has  no  lefs :  and  if  he 
has  more  or  fewer  Sons  to  whom  this  Eftaie  defcends  by  equal  or  un- 
equal portions,  neither  do  they  go  lefs  in  their  ways  or  cuftoms  of  Life 
for  the  Agrarian,  becaufe  they  never  had  more.  .Bz^/,  fays  Aristotle  PoI.l.  3.C.9. 
(fpeaking  of  the  Oftracifm  as  it  fupplies  the  defedl  of  an  Agrarian) 
this  courj'e  is  as  necejj'ary  to  Kings  as  to  Common-ivealths.     By  this 
means  the  Monarchies  of  Turky  and  of  Spain  preferve  their  Balance ; 
thro'  the  negledl  of  this  has  that  of  the  Nobility  of  Oceana  been  bro- 
ken :  and  this  is  it  which  the  Prevaricator,  in  advifing  that  the  No- 
bility be  no  further  level'd  than  will  ferve  to  keep  the  People  under, 
requires  of  his  Prince.     So,  That  an  Agrarian  is  neceffary  to  Govern- 
ment, be  it  what  it  will,  is  on  all  hands  concluded. 

CHAP    XII. 

Whether  Courfes   or  a  Rotatioji  he  neceffary  to  a  well-or- 
derd  Comi7i07t-wealth.   In  which  is  contain  d  the  Cour- 
fes or  Parembole  of  Ifrael  before  the  Captivity^  together 
with  the  Epitome  of  Athens  and  Venice. 

ONE  bout  more  and  we  have  done:  This  (as  reafon  good)  will  Oceana,/.j4. 
be  upon  Wheels  or  Rotation :  For, 

A  S  the  Agrarian  anfwers  to  the  equality  of  the  Foundation  or  Root, 
fo  does  Rotation  to  the  equality  of  the  Superftrudlures  or  Branches  of 
a  Common-wealth. 

E  QU  A  L  Rotation  is  equal  VicifHtude  in,  or  Succeflion  to  Ma- 
giftracy  confer'd  for  equal  terms,  injoining  fuch  equal  Vacations,  as 
caufe  the  Government  to  take  in  the  Body  of  the  People,  by  parts  fuc- 
ceeding  others,  thro'  the  free  Eledlion  or  Suffrage  of  the  whole. 

THE  contrary  whereto  is  prolongation  of  Magiftracy ,  which, 
traftiing  the  wheel  of  Rotation,  deftroys  the  Life  or  natural  Motion 
of  a  Common-wealth, 

THE  Prevaricator,  whatever  he  has  done  for  himfelf,  has  done  this 
for  me,  that  it  will  be  out  of  doubt  whether  my  Principles  be  capable 
of  greater  Obligation  or  Confirmation,  than  by  having  ObjeBions  made 
againft  them.  Nor  have  I  been  altogether  ungrateful,  or  nice  of  my 
Labour,  but  gone  far  (much  farther  than  I  needed)  about,  that  I  might 
return  with  the  more  valuable  Prefent  t©  him  that  fent  me  on  the 
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errand :  I  (hall  not  be  fliort  of  like  proceeding  upon  the  prefent  Sub- 
jedt,  but  rather  over. 

ROTATIONina  Common-wealth  is  of  the  Magiftracy,  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  People ;  of  the  Magiftracy  and  the  People ;  of  the  Ma- 
giftracy and  the  Senate ;  or  of  the  Magiftracy,  of  the  Senate,  and  of 
the  People:  which  in  all  come  to  fix  kinds. 

FOR  example  of  Rotation  in  the  Magiftracy,  you  have  the  Judge 
Grot.  of  I/rael,  call'd  in  Hebrew  Shophet.  The  like  Magiftracy  after  the 
Kings  Ithobai.  and  Baal  came  in  ufe  with  the  T^yrians;  from  thefe, 
with  their  Pofterity  the  Carthaginians^  who  alfo  call'd  their  fupreme 
Magiftrates,  being  in  number  tvv^o,  and  for  their  Term  Annual,  Sho- 
phetim,  which  the  Latins  by  a  fofter  Pronunciation  render  Suffetes. 

THE  Shophet  or  Judge  of  IJrael  was  a  Magiftrate,  not,  that  I  can 
find,  oblig'd  to  any  certain  term,  throughout  the  Book  of  Judges  i 
neverthelefs,  it  is  plain,  that  his  Eledlion  was  occafional,  and  but  for 
a  time,   after  the  manner  of  a  Diftator. 

TRUE  it  is,  that  El  i  and  Samuel  rul'd  all  their  lives  j  but  upon 
this  fuch  impatience  in  the  People  follow'd,  thro'  the  corruption  of 
their  Sons,  as  was  the  main  caufe  of  the  fucceeding  Monarchy. 

THE  Magiftrates  in  Athens  (except  the  Areopagites,  being  a  Judi- 
catory) were  all  upon  Rotation.  The  like  for  Lacedemon  and  Rotne, 
except  the  Kings  in  the  former,  who  were  indeed  hereditary,  but  had 
no  more  Power  than  the  Duke  in  Venice,  where  all  the  reft  of  the 
Magiftrates  (except  the  Procuratori,  whofe  Magiftracy  is  but  mere 
Ornament)  are  alfo  upon  Rotation. 

FOR  the  Rotation  of  the  Senate  you  have  Athens,  the  Achaatis, 

Mtolians,  Lycians,  the  AmphiBioniiim ;  and  the  Senate  of  Lacedemon 

_  .  .  reprov'd,  in  that  it  was  for  hfe,  by  Atistotle  :  Modern  Examples 

of  like  kind  are  the  Diet  of  Switzerland^  but  efpecially  the  Senate  of 

Venice. 

FOR  the  Rotation  of  the  People,  you  have  firft  Ifrael,  where  the 
Congregation  (which  the  Greeks  call  Ecclefia ;  the  Latins,  Comitia,  or 
Concio)  having  a  twofold  capacity ;  firft,  that  of  an  Army,  in  which 
they  were  the  conftant  Guard  of  the  Country ;  and,  fecondly,  that 
of  a  Reprefentative,  in  which  they  gave  the  Vote  of  the  People,  at 
the  creation  of  their  Laws,  or  eledlion  of  their  Magiftrates,  was  Month- 
p,  J    ly.     Now  the  Children  of  Ifrael  after  their  Number,  to  wit,  the  chief 

Fathers  and  Captaiiis  of  thoufands  and  hundreds,  and  their  Officers  that 
fervd  the  King  in  any  matter  of  the  Courfes,  which  came  in  and  went  out 
month  by  month,  throughout  all  the  months  of  the  year,  of  every  Coiirfe 
were  twenty  and  jour  thoufand. 
Grot,  ad  loc.        S  U  C  H  a  multitude  there  was  of  military  Age,  that  without  incon- 
venience, four  and  twenty  thoufand  were  every  month  in  Arms,  whofe 
term  expiring,  others  fucceeded,  and  fo  others ;  by  which  means  the  Ro- 
tation of  the  whole  People  came  about  in  the  fpace  of  one  year.     The 
Tribunes,  or  Commanders  of  the  Tribes  in  Arms,  or  of  the  Prerogative 
for  tlie  month,  are  nam'd  in  the  following  part  of  the  Chapter,  to  the 
fixteenth  Verfe ;  where  begins  the  enumeration  of  the  Princes  (tho' 
Gad   and  Ashur,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  be  omitted)  of  the 
Tribes,  remaining  in  their  Provinces,  where  they  judg'd  the  People, 
and  as  they  received  Orders,  were  to  bring  or  fend  fuch  farther  Inforce- 
ment  or  Recruits  as  occafion  requir'd  to  the  Army  :  after  thefe,  fome 
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other  Officers  are  mention'd.    There  is  no  queftion  to  be  made  but  this  Chap.  12. 
Rotation  of  the  People,  together  with  their  Prerogative  or  Congregation     t-— ^/— -^ 
was  preferv'd  by  the   monthly  Eledion  of  two  thoufand  Deputies  in 
each  of  the  twelve  Tribes,  which  in  all  came  to  four  and  twenty  thou- 
fand ;  or  let  any  man  (hew  how  otherwife  it  was  likely  to  be  done 
the  nature  of  their  Office  being  to  give  the  Vote  of  the  People,  who 
therefore  fure  muft  have  chofen  them.     By  thefe  the  Vote  of  the  Peo- 
ple was  given  to  their  Laws,  and  at  Eledions  of  their  Magiftratcs. 

TO  their  Laws,   as  where  David  propofes   the  reduction  of  the 
Ark:  AndDAw\T>  confulted  with  the  Captains  of  thoiifands  and  bun-  i  Chron.  ij. 
dreds,  a7id  with  every  Leader.  And  David  /aid  to  all  the  Congregatioji 
o/"Ifrael,  If  it  Jeems  good  to  you,  and  it  be  of  the  Lord  God,  let  us  fend 
abroad  to  our  Brethren  every  where  (the  Princes  of  Tribes  in  their  Pro- 
vinces) that  are  left  in  the  Land  of  Ifrael,  and  with  them  alfo  to  the  Priefls 
and  Levites,  which  are  in  the  Cities  and  Suburbs,  that  they  tjiav  gather 
themf elves  to  us ;  and  let  us  bring  again  the  Ark  of  our  God  to  us,  for  we 
enquird  not  at  it  in  the  daysofSAui..  And  all  the  Congregation  (gave 
their  Suffrage  in  the  Affirmative)yrt/^  that  they  would  do  jb ;  for  the  thing 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  People.  Nulla  lexfibi  foli  conjcientiam  Juflitice  Grot.  eTertul. 
fuce  debet,  j^dei%  a  qui  bus  objequium  expedlat.    Now  that  the  fame  Con- 
gregation or  Reprefentative  gave  the    Vote  of  the  People  alfo  in  the 
Elediion  of  Priefls,  Officers  and  Magiflrates;  Moreover  David  rtwi  i  Chron.  25. 
the  Captains  of  the  Hofl  feparated  to  the  Service  of  the  Sons  of  Asaph 
and  0/  H  E  M  a  N ,  attd  o/'Jeduthun,  who  flmild  prophefy  with  Harps, 
with  Pfalteries,  and  with  Cymbals.     But  upon  the  occafion  to  which 
we  are  more  efpecially  beholden  for  the  prefervation  and  difcovery  of 
this  admirable  Older  (David  having  propos'd  the  bufinefs  in  a  long  i  Chron.  28. 
and  pious  fpecch)  the  Congregation  made  Solomon  the  Son  oj  David  ^■ 
King  the  fecond  time,  and  anointed  him  to  the  Lord  to  be  chief  Governor,  '  Chron.  29. 
and  Zadok  to  be  Prieft.     For  as  to  the  firft    time    that  Solomon  ^^' 
was  made  King,  it  happen'd,  thro'  the  Sedition  of  Adonijah,  to  i  Kings  r. 
have  been  done  in  hafle  and  tumultuoufly  by  thofe  only  of  Jerufalein ; 
and  the  reafon  why  Zadok  is  here  made  Prieff,  is,  that  Aeiath ar 
was  put  out  for  being  of  the  Confpiracy  v/ith  Adonijah. 

I  M  A  Y  expedl  (by  fuch  Objeftions  as  they  afford  me)  it  fhould 
be  alledg'd,  that  to  prove  an  Order  in  a  Common-wealth,  I  inftance  in 
a  Monarchy ;  as  if  there  were  any  thing  in  this  Order  monarchical,  or 
that  could,  if  it  had  not  been  fo  receiv'd  from  the  Common-wealth, 
have  been  introduc'd  by  the  Kings,  to  whom  in  the  judgment  of  any 
Ibber  man  (the  Prevaricator  only  excepted,  who  has  been  buckling 
about  fome  fuch  Council  for  his  Prince)  no  lefs  could  have  follow'dupon 
the  firfl  frown  of  the  People,  than  did  in  Rehoboam,  who  having  >  Kings  12. 
us'd  them  roughly,  was  depos'd  by  the  Congregation,  or  the  tnajoy^zxt.. 
It  is  true,  that  while  Ifrael  was  an  Army,  the  Congregation,  as  it 
needed  not  to  affemble  by  way  of  Eledfion  or  Reprefentative,  fo  I  be- 
lieve it  did  not ;  but  that  by  all  Ifrael  afTembl'd  to  this  end,  fliould  be 
meant  the  whole  People  after  they  were  planted  upon  their  Lots,  and 
not  their  Reprefentative,  which  in  a  political  fenfe  is  as  properly  fo  cal- 
led, were  abiiird  and  impoffible.  Nor  need  I  go  upon  prefumption  only, 
be  the  fame  never  fo  flrong,  feeing  it  is  faid  in  Scripture  of  the  Kora- 
thites,  that  they  were  keepers  of  the  Gates  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  their  Fa-  ,  chron.  9. 
thers  being  over  the  Hoft  of  the  Lord,  were  keepers  of  the  Entry  :  That  is,  29. 
(according  to  the  Interpretation  of  Grot  i  us)  the   Korathites  were 
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now  keepers  of  the  feates,  as  it  appears  in  the  Book  of  AT'wOT^^n,  their 
Anceilors  the  Kohathites  had  been  in  the  Camp,  or  while  Ifraelwus  yet 
Numb.  4.       an  Army.     But  our  Tranflation  is  lame  in  the  right  foot,  as  to  the  true 
difcovery  of  the  antient  manner  of  this  fervice,  which  according  to  the 
Septuagint  and  the  vulgar  Latin  was  thus,  they  were  keepers  of  the  gates 
cj  the  'Tabernacle  (  j-;  7r=<7ific  iuti^t  -oh  -.'^s  irafs^^o^jf,    £5*   familice   eorum  per 
vices)    and  their   Fathers  by  turnSy  or  Rotation.     So  that  Offices  and 
Services  by  Courfes,    Turns,  or  Rotation,  are  plainly  more  antient 
than    Kings   in  the   Common-wealth   of  Ifrael;  tho'  it  be  true  that 
when  the  Courfes  or  Rotation  of  the  Congregation  or  Reprefentative 
of  the  People  were  firft  introduced,  is  as  hard  to  fliew,  as  it  would  be 
how,  after  the  People  were  once  planted  upon  their  Lots,  they  could 
be  otherwife  affembled.    If  Writers  argue  well  and  lawfully  from  what 
the  6'rtwZ'f^r/w  was  in  the  inflitution  by  Jehosaphat,  to  what  it  had 
more   antiently  been;  to  argue  from  what  the   Congregation   was 
in  the  inftitution  by  David,  to  what   it  had  more  antiently  been  is 
fufficiently  warranted. 

THESE  things  rightly  confidered,  there  remains  little  doubt  but 
we  have  the  courles  of  Ijrael  for  the  firft  example  of  Rotation  in  a 
popular  Aifembly.  Now  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Grecian  Pru- 
dence, the  fame  is  approved  by  Aristotle,  which  he  exemplifys 
in  the  Common-wealth  of  Th  ales  Milesius,  where  the  People, 
Pol.  1. 4.  c.  14.  he   fays    affembl'd  («  hJ* /-c'rp ©',«•»>»• //i.  ^.v^f  a^KLt)   by  turns  or   Rota- 
tion.    Nor  is  the  7?o;;/^?2  Prudence  without  fome  fliadow   of  the  like 
Proceeding,  where  the  Prerogative  (pro  tempore)  with  the  jure  vocata^ 
being  made  by  Lot,  gave  frequently  the  Suffrage  of  the  whole  People. 
But  the  Gothic  Prudence  in  the  Policy  of  the  third  State  runs  alto- 
gether upon  the  CoUedlion  of  a  Reprefentative  by  the  Suffrage  of  the 
People  tho'  not  fo  diligently  regulated,  by  Terms  and  Vacations,  as 
tp  a  Handing  Affembly  were  necelTary,  by  Turns,  Rotation,  Parem- 
bole  or  Courfes)  as  in  the  eledlion  of  the  late  Houfe  of  Commons  and 
the  conftitutr\^e  Viciffitude  of  the  Knights  and  Burgelfes,  is  known  by 
fufficient  Experience. 

WHEN  the  Rotation  of  a  Common- wealth  is  both  in  the  Ma- 
giftracy  and  the  People,  I  reckon  it  to  be  a  fourth  kind,  as  in  IJr-ael, 
where  both  the  Judge  and  the  Congregation  were  fo  ele(3:ed. 

THE  fifth  kind  is  when  the  Rotation  of  a  Common-wealth  is  in 
the  Magiftracy  and  the  Senate,  as  in  thofe  of  Athens,  of  the  Acheans, 
of  the  Mtolians,  of  the  Lyciajts,  and  of  Venice ;  upon  which  Exam- 
ples rather  for  the  influence  each  of  them,  at  leaft  Athens,  may  have 
upon  the  following  Book,  than  any  great  neceility  from  the  prefent 
occafion,  I  fhall  inlarge  in  this  place. 

THE  Common-wealth  of  Athens  was  thus  adminifter'd. 
THE  Senate  of  the  Bean  being  the  propoling  Aifembly  (for  that  of 
£;|/«»;f  oftht  ^^  Areopagits,  call'd  alfo  a  Senate,  was  a  Judicatory)  confifted  of  four 
mon-iKtalih.    hundred  Citizens  chofen  by  Lot,  which  was  perform'd  with  Beans. 
Thefe  were  annually  remov'dall  at  once:  By  which  means yf//6^A'.f  be- 
came fruftrated  of  the  natural  and  neceffary  ufe  of  an  Ariftocracy,  while 
neither  her  Senators  were  chofen  for  their  parts,  nor  remain'd  long 
enough  in  this  Funftion  to  acquire  the  right  underflanding  of  their  pro- 
per Office.     Thefe   thus  elected,  were   fubdivided  by  Lot  into  four 
equal  parts,  call'd  Prytanys,  each  of  which  for  one  quarter  of  the  year 
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was  ill  office.     The  Prytany,  or  Prytans  in  office,  eleded  ten  Prefi-  Chap.  12.^ 
dents,  cdXVA  Proedri,  out  of  which  P/Wr/ or  Prefidents  they  weekly   <.^-^\n—J  ' 
chofe  the  Provoft  of  the  Council,     who    was   call'd   the   Epijiata^^ 
The  Epijiata  and  the  Proedri  were  the  more  peculiar  Propofers  to  the^^ 
PrytatiSy  and  to  the  Pry/^zw  it  belong'd  efpecially  to  prepare  bufinefs; 
(  ^.„  TSf  K,  f/Kx^f  X,  «rpo  -rif  iKxx„!r.„  )  for  the   Senate.     They  gave  alfo  au-  ^"'^'  ^^  ^*5" 
dience  to  any  that  would  propofe  any  thing  concerning  the  Common- 
wealth, which   if,  when  reported   by  the  Prytans,  it  were  approv'd 
by  the  Senate,  the  party  that  propos'd  might  promulgate  the  bufinefsi 
and  Promulgation  being  made,  the  Congregation  aflembled,  and  deter- 
min'd  oHt.     Sk  data  concio  Leelio  e/i,  procejjit  ilk,    &  Gracus  apud  ^^'^-  V^^^^<^- 
Grcecos  non  de   culpa  fua  dixit,  Jed  de  pcena  quejlus   efl  porrexeruiit 
manus,  Pjtphijma  natum  eft. 

THE  Prytans  and  their  Magillrates  had  right  to  aflemble  the  Senate, 
and  propofe  to  them  >  and  what  the  Senate  determined  upon  fuch  a 
Propofition,  if  forthwith  to  be  offered  to  the  People,  as  in  private  cafes, 
was  call'd  Proboulema  ;  but  if  not  to  be  propos'd  till  the  People  had  a" 
years  trial  of  it,  as  was  the  ordinary  way  in  order  to  Laws  to  be  enad:- 
ed,  it  was  called  PJephiJma ;  each  of  which  words,  with  that  difference, 
fignifys  a  Decree.     A  Decree  of  the  Senate  in  the  latter  fenfe  had  for 
one  year  the  power  of  a  Law,  after  which  trial  it  belong'd  to  the  T^hef- 
mcthetce  (»r>e<«*«»)  to  hang  it  in  writing  upon  the  Statues  of  the  He- 
roes and  aflemble  the  Congregation.     Thefe  Magiflrates  were  of  the  Ulpian.  ad 
number  of  the  ^rf>6o«^,  which  in  all  were  nine ;  the  chief,  morepccu- ^^'''  '■ 
liarly  fo  call'd,  was   Archon  Eponvmus,  he  by  whofe  name  the 
year  was  reckoned  or  denominated  (his  Magiflracy  being  of  a  Civil 
concernment)  the  next  was  the  King  (aMagiftrate  of  a  Spiritual  con-    °  •  •  •  •-  • 
ceinment)  the  third  the  Polemarch  (whofe  Magiflracy  was  of  a  Mili- 
tary concernment  (the  other  fix  were  the  Thejmotheta,  who  had  f^- 
veral  Fundlions  common  with   the  nine>  others  peculiar  or  proper  to 
themfelves,  as  ('>?fo>e^,-«i)  to  give  the  People  (by  Placarts)  notice  vi'hen 
the  Judicatories  were  to  aflemble,  that  is,  when  the  People  were  to 
affemble  in  that  capacity,  and  to  judge  according  to  the  Law  made  j 
or,  when  the  Senate  or  the  People  were  to  affemble  upon  an   i,raj,^.x«,, 
a  Crime,  that  was  not  provided  againft  by  the  Law,  as  that  of  Alci- 
BiADEs  (the   Wits  about  that  time   in  ^thensht\r\g  mofl  of  them 
Atheifls)  for  laughing  at  Ceres,  difcovering  her  Secrets,  and  fhaving 
of  the  Mercurys.     If  an  Archon  ox  Demagog  was  guilty  of  fuch  a 
Crime,  it  belong'd  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Senate,  otherwife  to  tl^at 
of  the  People,    whom  the  Ihejmothetae  were  alfo  in  lijce   manner  to  L.  8.  c.  i€r 
warn,  when  they  were  to  come  to  the  Suffrage. 

THESE  fix,  like  the  Eledlors  in  Venice,  prefided  at  all  Eledtions 
of  Magiflrates,  whether  made  by  the  Lot  as  the  Judges,  or  by  Suffrage 
as  the  new  Archons,  the  Stratageus  or  General,  and  mofl  of  the  refl. 
They  had  alfo  the  hearing  and  introducing  of  all  Caufes  into  the  Judi- 
catories. 

BUT  the  right  of  affembling  the  £^^/^<z  or  Congregation  belo;ig'd 
to  the  Prytans,  by  whom  the  Senate  propos'd  to  the  People. 

THE  Congregation  confifled  of  all  then)  that  were  upon  the  Roll 
of  the  Lexiarcha,  that  is  to  fay  of  the  whole  People  having  right  to  the 
City.  The  Prytans  feated  upon  a  Tribunal,  were  Preiidents  of  this 
Affembly ;  the  Affembly  having  facrific'd  and  made  Oath  of  Fideli- 
ty to  the  Common-wealth,  the  Proedri  or  Preiidents  of  the  Prytans 
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Book  I.  propos'd  by  Authority  of  the  Senate  to  the  People  In  this  manner :  July 
'—■V"*-'  the  i6th  PoLiCLES  beifig  Archon,  mid  the  Iribe  of  Pandion  in  the 
Prytaneaty  Demosthenes  P^aneus  thought  thus,  or  was  of 
this  opinion.  The  fameCuflom  whereby  the  firft  Propofer  fubfcribes 
his  Opinion  or  Part  with  his  Name,  is  at  this  day  in  Venice.  Propoii- 
tion  being  made,  fuch  of  the  People  as  would  ipeak  were  call'd  to  the 
Pulpit;  they  that  were  fifty  years  of  Age,  or  upwards,  were  to  come 
firft,  and  the  younger  afterwards ;  which  cuftom  of  prating  in  this 
manner  made  excellent  Orators  or  Demagogs,  but  a  bad  Common- 
wealth. 

FROM  this,  that  the  People  had  not  only  the  Refult  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth, but  the  Debate  alfo,  Athens  is  called  a  Democracy;  and 
this  kind  of  Government  is  oppos'd  to  that  of  Lacedemon,  which,  be- 
caufe  the   People  there   had   not  the  power  of  Debate,  but  of  Refult 
only,  was  called  an  Arijiocracy,  fometimes  an   Oligarchy :  thus   the 
Gr^^^i commonly  are  to  beunderftood,  to diftinguifli  thele  two;  while 
according  to  my  Principles,  if  you  like  them,  Debate  in  the    People 
makes  Anarchy ;  and  where  they  have  the  Refult  and  no  more,    the 
reft  being  manag'd  by  a  good  Ariftocracy,  it  makes  that  which  is  pro- 
perly and  truly  to  be  called  Democracy,  or  Popular  Government.  Nei- 
ther is  this  Opinion  of  mine  new,  but  according  to  the  Judgment  of 
fome   of  the  Atbe7tians\k\tv(\{t\vt%;  for  fays  Ieocrates  in  his  Ora- 
tion to  the  Areopagits  for  Reformation  of  the  Athenian  Government, 
1  know  the  tnain  rcafon  why  the  Lacedemonians  jiourijld  to  be,  that  their 
Common-wealth  is  popular.     But  to  return.     As  many  of  the  People  as 
would,  having  fhew'd  their  Eloquence,  and  with  thefe  the  Demagogs, 
who  were  frequently  brib'd,  conceal'd  their  Knavery ;  the  Epijiata, 
or  Provoft  of  the  Proedri,  put  the  Decree  or  Queftion  to  the  Vote,  and 
the  People  gave  the  Rellilt  of  the  Common- wealth  by  tht'ir  Chi  rotoni  a, 
that  is,  by  holding  up  their  Hands :  the  Refult    thus  given,  was  the 
Law  or  P/t'/i/'//;«(^  of  the  People. 
Dem.  PhU.  i .      N  O  W  for  the  Fundlions  of  the  Congregation,  they  were  divers ; 
as  firft,  Eled:ion  of  Magiftrates ;  ( 6vx  'x^iporovfTrt  si  h  oa.7v  civrZo  sUx  xjn^iipx™* 
xj  et,mt-ivoS?  )tj  ^.xiix-Mi  )^  'iT^apxra?  Siio  )   namely,    the    Archons,   the   Stra- 
tegus    or  General,     the  Field   Officers,     the  Admirals,    with   divers 
others,    all,    or  the   chief  of  them  annual,    and   commonly   upon 
Terms  and   Vacations;    though  it  be  true,    as  Plutarch   has  it, 
that  Phocion  was  Strategus  four  years  together,  having  that  Honour 
ftill    put    upon    him    by    the    Congregation    without    his   feeking. 
The  next  Office  of  this  AfTembly  was  to  eleft  Judges  into  five  Courts 
or    Judicatories ;    for  the  People  being  in  the  Bulk  too  unweildy  a 
Body  for  the  performance  of  this  Duty,   they  exercis'd  the  fupreme 
Judicature  by  way  of  Reprefentative,  into  which  Eledion  was  made 
by  Lottery,  in  fuch  a  manner   that  five  hundred,  one  thoufand,    or 
1500  of  them  (  according  to  the  importance  of  the  occafion  )  being 
above  thirty  years  of  Age,  and  within  the  reft  of  the  Qualifications  in 
that   cafe  provided  by   the  Law,  became  the  Sovereign  Judicatory, 
called  the  i/f'//^^.     In  all  Eledlions,  whether  by  Lot  or  Suft'rage,  the 
Ihefmothetce  were  Prefidents,    and    ordered  the   Congregation.     Fur- 
thermore, if  they  would    amend,  alter,  repeal,  or  make  a  Law,  this 
alfo  was  done  by  a  Reprefentative,    of  which  no  man  was  capable 
that  had  not  been  of  the  Helicea,  for  the  reft  elected  out  of  the  whole 
People  :  this  amounting  to  one  thoufand,  was  called  the  Nomothetce  or 
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Legiflators.     No  Law  receiv'd  by  the  People  could  be  abrogated  but  Chap.  i2- 
by  the  Nomothctce ;  by   thefe  any  Athenian,  having  obtained  leave  of  «— 'v-*-^ 
the  Senate,  might  abrogate  a  Law,  provided  withal  he  put  another  in 
the  place  of  it.     Thefe  Laws  the  Proedri  of  the  Prytam  were  to  put 
to  the  Suffrage. 

FIRST,  the  old,  whether  it  agreed  with  the  Athenian  People, 
or  not  ?  then  the  new ;  and  whether  of  thefe  happen'd  to  be  chiroto- 
niz'd  or  voted  by  the  Nomothefce,  was  ratify'd,  according  to  that  piece 
of  the  Athenian  Law  cited  by  Demosthenes  againft  Timocra- 

TES,     iniTSfov  S    av  tuv  vofjuuv    %tiforovi,cx3iv  6i  vo.aoSsTai,  toCtov  itCpiov   fi'vac        What    haS 

been  faid  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Athens,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe,  amounts  to  thus  much,  That  not  only  the  Senate  and 
the  Magilfracy  in  this  Policy  was  upon  Rotation,  but  even  the 
People  alfo,  at  leaft  as  to  the  Nomothetic,  or  their  Legiflative  Power, 
and  the  Supreme  Judicatory  of  the  Helicea,  each  of  thefe  being  a 
Reprefentative,  conftituted  of  one  thoufand,  or  fifteen  hundred 
Citizens. 

BUT  for  what  follows  in  the  fecond  Book,  it  is  neceffary  that  I 
obferve  in  this  place  the  proceeding  of  certain  Divines,  who  endeavour 
to  make  ufeof  this  Common-wealth  for  ends  of  their  own,  as  parti- 
cularly Dr.  Seaman  ;  who  in  his  Book  call'd  Four  Propojit ions,  argues 
after  this  manner. 

"  C  H I R  O  T  O  N I A  (as  Su  IDAS  has  it)  fignifies  both  Pkbifci- 
"  turn,  a  Law  made  by  the  People,  and  PfephiJ'ma.  Now,  fays  he, 
"  P/ephifma  is  the  ordinary  word  us'd  in  the  Attic  Laws,  and  in 
"  Demosthenes  for  Senatufconfultum,  a  Law  made  by  the  Senate: 
"  ijohejice  Jye  draws  thisConcliifion;  As,  when  the  People  make  a  Law, 
"  they  are  faid  to  Chirotonize;  fo  may  the  Rulers,  in  like  manner, 
"  in  thofe  Laws  that  are  made  by  themfelves  alone. 

THESE  ways  with  Divines  are  too  bad.  The  words  of  Sui- 
DAS  are  thefe  (  %£/poTovia,  Lii^-^r^,  x^vr™  wJ},.<sLi )  Chirotonia  is  Ele^ion  or  Ra- 
tification by  the  Many :  which  exprefly  excludes  the  Few  or  the  Senate 
from  being  otherwife  contain'd  by  the  word  Chirotonia,  than  a  part 
is  by  the  whole.  Nor  has  the  Author  the  word  PJephifma  or  Ple- 
bijcitum  in  the  place.  I  would  fain  know  what  other  word  there  is 
in  Greek  for  Plebifcitiim  but  Pfephifma ;  and  yet  the  Dodlor  puts  it 
upon  SuiDAs,  that  he  diftinguifhes  between  thefe  two,  and  taking 
that  for  granted  where  he  finds  Pfephifma  in  Demosthenes  and  the 
Attic  Laws,  will  have  it  to  fignify  no  more  than  a  Decree  of  the  Se- 
nate. It  is  tme  that  fome  Decrees  of  the  Senate  were  fo  call'd,  but 
thofe  of  the  People  had  no  other  name ;  and  whenever  you  find  Pfe- 
phifma in  Demosthenes  or  the  Attic  Laws,  for  a  Law,  there  is  no- 
thing more  certain  than  that  it  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  People :  for  to 
fay  that  a  Law  in  a  Popular  Common-wealth  can  be  made  without  the 
People,  is  a  Contradiftion. 

THE  fecond  Pafiage  is  a  What  think  you  of  thefe  words  of PoUlib.s.c.g 

Pollux,  iS^a  St  Ji  /xck  CeirixoSETaf  xpoypa^sin,  Tire  Se?  tMoXfiv  tx  Jixaffriipia,  u!)  Taf  siaayyifiiag 
trVXyyeAAaffiu  ei?  T  Si^aou  icj  Tea;   x^'Porov'^v        Whlch  thc   Do(ftor  havlug  CngUfll'd  in 

this  manner.  The  Thefmothette  do  privately  prejcribe  when  judgment 
is  to  be  given,  and  promulge  public  Accufations  and  Suffrages  to  the 
People,  afks  you  whofe  Suffrages  were  ihefe,  if  7iot  the  Rulers  ?  By  which 
flrange  Conftructiou,  where  Pollux  having  firfl  related  in  what  part 
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the  fundlion  of  the  Ihefmothetce  was  common  with  that  of"  the  nine 
Archons,  comes  ( \ta.  ss )  to  fhew  you  what  was  pecuh'ar  to  themlelves, 
namely,  to  give  notice  when  the  HcUcea  or  other  Judicatories  were  to 
aflemble ;  the  Doftor  renders  it,  they  do  privately  prej'cribe :  as  if  the 
Seflion  of  a  Court  of  Juftice,  and  fuch  a  one  as  contain'd  a  tlioufand 
Judges,  being  the  Reprefentative  of  the  whole  People,  were  to  be  pri- 
vately prefcrib'd.  Then  to  this  private  prefcribing  of  yujtice,  he  adds, 
that  they  do  piiblickly  promiilge  (  ucxiyiMc, )  Citations  upon  Crimes  not 
within  the  written  Law ;  as  if  private  Prefcription  and  public  Pro- 
mulgation could  ftand  together.  Next,  whereas  Promulgation  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  word  fignifies  an  Adl  before  a  Law  made,  he 
prefumes  the  Law  to  be  firft  made  by  the  Rulers,  and  then  promul- 
gated by  the  Ibejkothetce  to  the  People,  kim  kam  to  the  experience  of 
all  Common- wealths,  the  nature  of  Promulgation,  and  the  fenfe  of  his 
Author,  whofe  words,  as  I  fhew'd  before,  declare  it  to  have  been  the 
proper  or  peculiar  office  of  the  Thefmothetae  to  give  the  People  notice 
ivhen  they  were  to  ajjhnble  jor  yudicature,  or  when  for  giving  their 
Chirotonia  or  Suffrage,  by  Promulgation  of  the  Caufe  (  u,  -r*;  s;;f«v  )  upon 
which  they  were  to  determine. 

FOR  the  third  PafHige,  the  Dodlor  quoting  a  wrong  place  for 
thefe  words,  xf'p«TO'"i™^*'«  wfioSiTa;,  that  the  Nomothetce  (being  a  Re- 
prefentative, as  I  fliew'd,  of  the  whole  People,  chofen  by  Lot,  and  in 
number  one  thoufand)  chirotonizd,  or  gave  the  Legiflative  Suffrage ; 
thence  infers,  that  the  Rulers  chirotonizd,  voted  or  made  Laws  by 
themfelves  without  the  People:  which  is  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  that 
the  Prerogative  Tribe  in  Pome,  or  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  Eng- 
land, gave  their  Vote  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  Law,  therefore  it  was 
made  by  the  Rulers  alone,  and  not  by  the  People  of  Pome  or  of 
England. 

FOR  the  fourth  PafTage,  Stephanus  quotes  Demosthenes 
at  large  in  thefe  words,  Sun  ^^iviu  ^"-r^  ^mv  x'-t?o-:o'j'^cxvTo;  i.yriv.  This  the 
Dodlor  interprets  of  an  Officer;  to  which  I  fliall  fay  more,  when  he 
fliews  me  where  the  Sentence  is,  or  what  went  before :  for  as  yet  I  do 
not  know  of  an  Officer  in  any  Common-wealth,  whofe  Eledlion  was 
indifferently  made,  either  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  People;  nor  do  I 
think  the  Dodlor  has  look'd  further  for  this  than  Stephens,  who  has 
not  interpreted  it. 

THE  fifth  Paflage  is,  That  a  Decree  of  the  Senate  in  Athens  had 
the  force  of  a  Law  for  one  year,  without  the  People.  So  had  the  Edidls 
of  the  Prstors  in  Rome :  but  I  would  fain  know,  whence  the  Senate 
in  Athens,  or  the  Praetors  in  Rome,  originally  deriv'd  this  Right  (which 
was  no  more  than  that  fuch  Laws  might  be  Probationers,  and  fo  bet- 
ter underftood  when  they  came  to  the  vote)  but  from  the  Chirotonia, 
or  Suffiage  of  the  People. 

THE  fixth  Paffage  flops  the  mouths  of  fuch  as  having  nothing  to 
fay  to  the  matter  of  my  writing,  pick  quarrels  with  the  manner  or 
freedom  of  it,  the  Liberty  I  take  in  the  defence  of  Truth ;  feeing  the 
Dodlor  takes  a  greater  liberty  upon  other  terms,  while  he  bids  his 
Antagonifl  (one  that  defended  the  Caufe  now  in  m.y  hand)  go  and 
confult  his  Authors,  namely,  Stephens  and  BudjEUS  again:  for, 
fays  he,  you  wrong  thofe  learnedMen,  while  you  would  have  us  believe  that 
they  were  as  ignorant  c/"//?^  Greek  Story  as  your  felf,  or  that  things  are 
to  befoioid  in  them  which  are  not.   To  which  Confidence  I  have  better 

leave 
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leave  to  fay,  that  the  Dodlor  fhould  do  well  to  take  no  worfe  Counfil  Chap.  12. 
than  he  gives.  \^^<-^<-mni 

BUT  what  is  become  of  my  Prevaricator  ?  I  have  quite  loft  him 
elfe  I  fhould  have  intreated  him  to  compare  his  Notes  out  of  my 
Sermon,  with  thefe  out  of  the  Dodlor's ;  or  retradl  that  fame  afFeda- 
tion,  in  faying,  I  know  not  how,  but  Mr.  Harrington  has  con- 
ceiv'd  a  great  unkind>iejs  for  the  Clergy.  As  if  thefe  their  Stratagems, 
with  which  they  make  perpetual  War  againft  the  unwary  People,  did  not 
concern  a  man  that  has  undertaken  the  caufe  of  Popular  Government. 

THE  Policy  of  the  Achaam  confifted  of  divers  Common-wealths 
under  one,  which  was  thus  adminfter'd.  The  Cities  fent  their  De- 
puties twice  every  year  of  courfe,  and  oftner  if  they  were  fummon'd 
by  their  Strategus,  or  their  Demiurges,  to  the  place  appointed.  The 
Strategus  was  the  Supreme  Magiftrate  both  Military  and  Civil,  and 
the  Demiurges  being  ten,  were  his  Council,  all  Annual  Magiftrates 
eledled  by  the  People.  This  Council  thus  conftituted,  was  cali'd  the 
Synarchy,  and  perform'd  like  Duties,  in  relation  to  the  Senate,  con- 
fifting  of  the  Deputies  fent  by  their  peculiar  Sovereignties  or  Cities,  as 
the  Prytans  to  that  in  Athens.  The  Policies  of  the  MtoUans  and  Ly- 
cians  are  fo  near  the  fame  again,  that  in  one  you  have  all.  So  both  the 
Senates  and  the  Magiftracy  of  thefe  Common-wealths  were  upon  Rota- 
tion.    To  conclude  with  Venice. 

THE  Common-wealth  of  Venice  confifls  of  four  parts  ^  the  Great  „  .       ^  , 
Council,  the  Senate,  the  College,  and  the  Signory.  cLmon- 

THE  Great  Council  is  the  aggregate  Body  of  the  whole  People,  '•■wealth of  Y<-_ 
or  Citizens  of  Venice,  which,  for  the  paucity  of  their  number,  and  ""^^' 
the  Antiquity  of  their  Extradtion,  are  cali'd  Gentlemen,  or  Noble  Ve- 
netians. Every  one  of  them  at  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  has  right 
of  Seffion  and  Suffrage  in  this  Council ;  which  right  of  Suffrage,  be- 
caufe  throughout  this  Common-wealth,  in  all  Debates  and  Eledions,  it 
is  given  by  the  Ballot,  is  cali'd  the  right  of  Balloting,  whereby  this 
Council  being  the  Sovereign  Power,  creates  all  the  reft  of  the  Orders, 
Councils  or  Magiftracies ;  and  has  conftitutively  the  ultimate  Refult, 
both  in  cafes  of  Judicature,  and  the  Conftitution  of  Laws. 

THE  Senate,  cali'd  alfo  the  Pregati,  confifts  of  lixty  Senators  pro- 
perly fo  ftil'd,  whereof  the  great  Council  eledls  fix  on  a  day,  begin-  *  *"'"'■ 
ning  fo  long  before  the  month  of  OSlober,  that  thefe  being  all  chofen 
by  that  time,  then  receive  their  Magiftracy :  it  confifts  alfo  of  fixty 
more,  cali'd  the  'Jimta,  which  are  ele<5led  by  the  Scrutiny  of  the  Old 
Senate,  that  is,  by  the  Senate  propofing,  and  the  Great  Council  re- 
folving ;  the  reft  of  their  Creation  is  after  the  fame  manner  with  the 
former.  In  the  Sixty  of  the  Senate,  there  cannot  be  above  three  of 
any  one  Kindred  or  Family,  nor  in  the  'Junta  fo  many,  unlefs  there 
be  fewer  in  the  former.  Thefe  Magiftracies  arc  all  annual,  but 
without  interval,  fo  that  it  is  at  the  pleafure  of  the  Great  Council, 
whether  a  Senator  having  finifli'd  his  year,  they  will  eledt  him  again. 

THE  College  is  a  Council  confifting  more  efpecially  of  three  Or- 
ders of  Magiftrates,  cali'd  in  their  Language  iS^w';  z.'atht  Savi  grandi,  ^  °  ^^'' 
to  whofe  cognizance  or  care  belong  the  whole  affairs  of  Sea  and  Land; 
the  Savi  di  Terra  Jerma,  to  whofe  care  and  cognizance  belong  the 
affairs  of  the  Land ;  and  the  Savi  di  Mare,  to  whofe  cognizance  ap- 
pertain 
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Book  I.    pertain  the  affairs  of  the  Sea,  and  of  the  Iflands.     Thefe  are  elecfted 

«- — v— — '  by  the  Senate,  not  all  at  once ;  but  for  the  Savi  grandly  who  are  fix, 
by  three  at  a  time,  with  the  interpofition  of  three  months;  and  for 
the  Savi  di  lerra  jerma,  and  the  Sav'i  di  Mare,  who  are  each  five, 
after  the  fame  manner,  fave  only  that  the  firfl  Eleftion  confifts  of 
three,  and  the  fecond  of  two.  Each  Order  of  the  Savi  eledls  week- 
ly one  Provofl,  each  of  which  Provofls  has  Right  in  any  affiir  belong- 
ing to  the  cognizance  of  his  Order,  to  propofe  to  the  College.  Audi- 
ence of  Embaffadors,  and  matters  of  foreign  Negotiation,  belong  pro- 
perly to  this  Council. 

The  Signory.  THE  Signory  confifls  of  the  Duke  and  of  his  Counfillors.  The 
Duke  is  a  Magiflrate  created  by  the  Great  Council  for  life,  to  whom 
the  Common-wealth  acknowledges  the  Reverence  due  to  a  Prince,  and 
all  her  Adts  run  in  his  name;  tho'  without  the  Counfillors  he  has  no 
Power  at  all,  while  they  can  perform  any  Function  of  the  Signory 
without  him.  The  Counfillors,  whofe  Magiftracy  is  annual,  aree- 
led:ed  by  the  Scrutiny  of  the  Senate,  naming  one  out  of  each  Tribe 
(for  the  City  is  locally  divided  into  fix  Tribes)  and  the  Great  Council 
approving;  fo  the  Counfillors  are  fix,  whofe  Funftion  in  part  is  of 
the  nature  of  Maflers  of  Requefts,  having  withal  power  to  grant  cer- 
tain Privileges  :  but  their  greateft  pre-eminence  is,  that  all  or  any  one 
of  them  may  propofe  to  any  Council  in  the  Common-wealth. 
,         THE  Signory  has  Seffion  and  Suffrage  in  the  College,  the  College 

ohhcCounci'ls.  has  Seffion  and  Suffrage  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  has  Seflion  and 
Suffrage  in  the  Great  Council.  The  Signory,  or  the  Provofls  of  the 
Savi,  have  power  to  affemble  the  College,  the  College  has  power  to 
affemble  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  has  pov/er  to  affemble  the  Great 
Council ;  the  Signiori,  but  more  peculiarly  the  Provofls  of  the  Savi 
in  their  own  Offices  and  Fundtions,  have  power  to  propofe  to  the 
College,  the  College  has  power  to  propofe  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
has  power  to  propofe  to  the  Great  Council.  Whatever  is  thus  pro- 
pos'dand  refolv'd,  either  by  the  Senate  (for  fometimes,  thro' the  lecu- 
rity  of  this  Order,  a  Propofition  goes  no  further)  or  by  the  Great 
Council,  is  ratify'd,  or  becomes  the  Law  of  the  Common- wealth. 
Over  and  above  thefe  Orders,  they  have  three  Judicatories,  two  Civil 
and  one  Criiiiinal,  in  each  of  which  forty  Gentlemen:  eledled  by  the 
Great  Council  are  Judges  for  the  term  of  eight  months ;  to  thefe  Judi- 
catories belong  the  Avogadori  and  the  Auditori^  who  are  Magiftrates, 
having  power  to  hear  caufes  apart,  and,  as  they  judge  fitting,  to  intro- 
duce them  into  the  Courts. 

IF*  man  tells  me,  that  I  omit  many  things,  he  may  perceive  I 
write  an  Epitome,  in  which  no  more  fhould  be  comprehended,  than 
that  which  underflood  may  make  a  man  underfland  the  refl.  But  of 
thefe  principal  parts  con fifis  the  whole  body  of  admirable  Venice. 

THE  Configlio  de  Died,  or  Council  of  Ten,  being  that  which 
partakes  of  Didfatorian  Power,  is  not  a  limb  of  her  but  as  it  were  a 
Sword  in  her  hand.  This  Council  (in  which  the  Signory  has  alfo 
Seffion  and  Suffrage)  confifls  more  peculiarly  often  annual  Magiflrates, 
created  by  the  Great  Council,  who  afterwards  elc6l  three  of  their 
own  number  by  Lot,  which  fo  eledled  are  call'd  Capi  de'  Died,  their 
Magiflracy  being  monthly:  Again,  out  of  the  three  C^//)/,  one  is  taken 
by  Lot,  whofe  IVIagiflracy  is  weekly :  this  is  he,  who  over  againfl  the 
Tribunal  in  the  Great  Council  fits  like  another  Duke,  and  is  call'd  the 

Provofl 
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Provoft  of  the  Died.  It  belongs  to  thefe  three  Magiftrates  to  alTemble  Chap.  1 2. 
the  Council  of  Ten,  which  they  are  oblig'd  to  do  weekly  of  courfe 
and  oftner  as  they  fee  occafion.  The  Council  being  affembl'd,  any 
one  of  the  Signory,  or  two  of  the  Capi  may  propofe  to  it :  the  power 
which  they  now  exercife  (and  wherein  for  their  afliftance  they  create 
three  Magiftrates  call'd  the  Grand  Inquifitors)  confifts  in  the  punilK- 
ment  of  certain  heinous  Crimes,  efpecially  that  of  Treafon ;  in  rela- 
tion whereto  they  are  as  it  were  Sentinels,  ftanding  upon  the  guard  of 
the  Common-wealth  :  But  conftitutively  (with  the  addition  of  z  Jun- 
ta, confifling  of  other  fifteen,  together  with  fnme  of  the  chief  Ma- 
giftrates having  Right  in  cafes  of  important  fpeed  or  fecrefy  to  this 
Council)  they  have  the  full  and  abfolute  Power  of  the  whole  Com- 
mon-wealth as  Didlator. 

THAT  Venice  either  tranfcrib'd  the  whole  and  every  part  of  her 
Conflitution  out  of  Athens  and  Lacedemon,  or  happens  to  be  fram'd  as 
if  flie  had  fo  done,  is  mofl:  apparent.  The  refult  of  this  Common- 
wealth is  in  the  Great  Council,  and  the  Debate  in  the  Senate :  fo  was 
it  in  Lacedemon.  A  Decree  made  by  the  Senate  of  Athens  had  the 
power'  of  a  Law  for  one  year  without  the  People,  at  the  end  whereof 
the  People  might  revoke  it:  A  Decree  of  the  Senate  oi  Venice  ftands 
good  without  the  Great  Council,  unlefs  thefe  fee  reafbn  to  revoke  it. 
The  Prytans^NtxQ  a  Council  preparing  bufinefs  for  the  Senate ;  fbisthe 
Collegio  in  Venice :  the  Prefidents  of  the  Pry  tans  were  the  ten  Proedri; 
thofe  of  the  Collegio  are  the  three  Provofls  of  the  Savi.  The  Archons 
or  Princes  of  Athens  being  nine,  had  a  kind  of  Sovereign  Infpedlion 
upon  all  the  Orders  of  the  Common-wealths ;  fo  has  the  Signiory  of 
Venice,  coniifling  of  nine  befides  the  Duke.  The  Quarancies  in  Ve?iice 
are  Judicatories  of  the  nature  of  the  Helicea  in  Athens :  and  as  the 
The/mothette  heard  and  introduc'd  thecaufes  into  that  Judicatory,  fodo 
the  Avogadori  and  the  Auditori  into  thefe.  The  Conjiglio  de  Died  m 
Venice  is  not  of  the  Body,  but  an  Appendix  of  the  Common-wealth , 
fb  was  the  Court  of  the  Ephori  in  Lacedemon  :  and  as  thefe  had  power 
to  put  a  King,  a  Magiftrate,  or  any  Delinquent  of  what  degree  foever 
to  death,  fo  has  the  Configlio  de  Died.  This  again  is  wrought  up 
with  the  Capi  de'  Died,  and  the  weekly  Provofl,  as  were  the  Prytans 
with  the  Proedri,  and  the  weekly  Epijlata ;  and  the  Ballot  is  lineally 
defcended  from  the  Bean :  yet  is  Venice  in  the  whole,  and  in  every 
part,  a  far  more  exquifite  Policy  than  either  Athens  or  Lacedemon. 

A  POLITICAL  is  like  a  natural  Body.  Common- wealths  re- 
femble  and  differ,  as  Men  refemble  and  differ;  among  whom  you  fliall 
not  fee  two  Faces,  or  two  Difpofitions,  that  are  alike.  Peter  and 
Thomas  in  all  their  parts  are  equally  Men,  and  yet  Peter  and 
Thomas  of  all  Men  may  be  the  moft  unlike ;  one  may  have  his  great- 
er flrength  in  his  Arms,  the  other  in  his  Legs;  one  his  greater  Beau- 
ty in  his  Soul,  the  other  in  his  Body ;  one  may  be  a  fool,  the 
other  wife ;  one  valiant,  the  other  cowardly.  Thefe  two,  whicli 
at  a  diflance  you  will  not  know  one  from  the  other,  when  you  look 
nearer,  or  come  to  be  better  acquainted  with,  you  will  never  miftake. 
Our  Conliderer  (who  in  his  Epiflle  would  make  you  believe  that 
Oceatia  is  but  a  mere  Tranfcription  out  of  Voiice)  has  Companions 
like  himfelf ;  and  how  near  they  look  into  matters  of  this  nature 
is   plain,  while  one   knows  not   Jethro    from    Moses,    and   the 
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Book  L    other  takes  a  flate  of  Civil  War  to  be  the  befl  model  of  a  Civil  Go- 
vernment. 

L  E  T  a  Man  look  near,  and  he  fhall  not  find  any  one  Order  in 
Ocea?2a  (the  Ballot  only  excepted)  that  has  not  as  much  difference 
from,  or  refemblance  to  any  one  Order  in  Rome  or  Venice,  as  any  one 
Order  in  Rome  or  Venice  has  from,  or  to  any  one  Order  in  Athe7ii  or 
Lacedemon :  Which  different  temper  of  the  parts  miifl  of  necefhty  in 
the  whole  yield  a  Reflilt,  a  Soul  or  Genius,  altogether  new  in  the 
World,  as  imbracing  both  the  Arms  of  Rome,  and  the  Counfils  of 
Venice ;  and  yet  neither  obnoxious  to  the  Turbulency  of  the  one,  nor 
the  narrownefs  of  the  other. 

B  U  T  the  fum  of  what  has  been  faid  of  Venice,  as  to  the  bufinefs  in 
hand,  comes  to  no  more  than  that  the  Senate  and  the  Magiflracy  of 
this  Common-wealth  arc  upon  Rotation.  No  more:  nay  I  am  well  if 
it  comes  to  fo  much.  For  the  Prevaricator  catching  me  up,  where  I 
fay,  that  for  all  this  the  greater  Magiflracies  in  Venice  are  continually 
wheel'd  thro'  a  few  hands,  tells  me,  thztl  have  cofifeji  it  to  be  other- 
wife.  I  have  indeed  confefl,  that  tho'  the  Magiflracies  are  all  confer 'd 
for  certain  terms,  yet  thofe  terms  do  not  necefhtate  Vacations;  that  is, 
the  term  of  a  Magiflracy  being  expir'd,  the  Party  that  bore  it  is  capable 
upon  a  new  Eledtion  of  baring  it  again  without  interval  or  vacation : 
which  does  not  altogether  fruffrate  the  Rotation  of  the  Common- 
wealth, tho'  it  renders  the  fame  very  imperfedl.  This  infirmity  of  Ve- 
nice derives  from  a  complication  of  Caufes,  none  of  which  is  incident 
to  a  Common-wealth  confifling  of  the  Many :  wherefore  there  lies  no 
obligation  upon  me  to  difcover  the  reafon  in  this  place.  But  on  the 
contrary,  feeing,  let  me  fliew  things  never  fo  new,  they  are  flighted 
as  old,  I  have  an  obligation  in  this  place,  to  try  whether  I  may  get 
efleem  by  concealing  fomething.  What  is  faid,  every  body  knew  be- 
fore ;  this  is  not  faid,  who  knows  it  ? 

A  Riddle.  "  R  I  D  D  L  E  me.  Riddle  me,  what  is  this?  The  Magiflracies  in 

"  Venice  (except  fuch  as  are  rather  of  Ornament  than  of  Power)  are  all 
"  annual,  or  at  mofl  biennial.  No  man  whofe  term  is  expir'd,  can 
"  hold  his  Magiflracy  longer,  but  by  a  new  Eledlion.  The  Elecflions 
'<  are  mofl  of  them  made  in  the  great  Council,  and  all  by  the  Ballot, 
"  which  is  the  mofl  equal  and  impartial  way  of  Suffrage,  And  yet 
"  the  greater  Magiflracies  are  perpetually  wheel'd  thro'  a  few  hands." 

I F  I  be  worthy  to  give  advice  to  a  man  that  would  fludy  the  Po- 
liticks, let  him  underfland  Venice ;  he  that  underftands  Venice  right, 
fhall  go  nearefl  to  judge  (notwithflanding  the  difference  that  is  in  eve- 
ry Policy)  right  of  any  Government  in  the  World.  Now  the  affault 
of  the  Confiderer  deriving  but  from  fome  Pique  or  Emulation  which  of 
us  fhould  be  the  abler  Politician,  if  the  Council  of  State  had  the  cu- 
riofity  to  know  either  that,  or  who  underflands  Venice,  this  Riddle 
.  would  make  the  difcovery ;  for  he  that  cannot  eafily  unfold  this  Rid- 

dle, does  not  underfland  her. 

THE  fixth  kind  of  Rotation  is  when  a  Common-wealth  goes  upon 
it  in  all  her  Orders,  Senate,  People,  and  Magiflracy.  Such  a  one 
taking  in  the  Many,  and  being  fix'd  upon  the  foot  of  a  fleady  Agra- 
rian, has  attain'd  to  perfedl  Equality.  But  of  this  an  example  there  is 
none,  or  you  mufl  accept  of  Oceana, 

THE 
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THE  Rotation  of  Oceana  is  of  two  parts,  the  one  of  the  Eledlors  Chap.  12'. 
which  is  annual,  and  the  other  of  the  Eledled  which  is  triennial.  v— -v— — ^ 

SPEAKING  of  Eledlors  in  this  fenfe,   I  mean  as  the  great  ^'"'""'"' "-^ 
Council  in  Venice  are  Eledlors  of  all  other  Orders,  Councils  or  Ma^i-  ^'^'^"^' 
Urates.  But  the  Common-wealth  of  Oceana  taking  in  the  whole  People 
cannot,  as  does  the  Great  Council  of  Venice  (wherein  they  that  have 
right  are  but  a  few)  attain  to  this  capacity  at  one  flep:   for  which  caufe 
Ihe  takes  three  Heps ;  one  at  the  Pariilies,  where  every  fifth  Elder  is 
annually  eleded  by  the  whole  People.     There  is  no  doubt  but  there 
was  fome  fuch  Order  in  Ifrael  whereby  the  monthly  Rotation  of  her 
Congregation  or  Prerogative,  by  eledlion  of  two  thoufand  in  each  Tribe, 
was  preferv'd.     The  next  flep  fhe  takes  is  at  the  Hundred,  whereby 
eledlion  of  Officers  and  Magiflrates,  the  Troops  chofen  at  the  Pariflies, 
are  very  near  form'd.  Her  third  flep  is  at  the  Tribe,  where  the  whole 
body  of  her  Deputies  are  in  exa6l  Form,  Difcipline   and  Fundlion 
headed  by  proper  Officers  and  Magiflrates,  thefe  altogether  confifling 
of  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole  People.     This  Rotation  being  in  it  felf 
annual,  comes  in  regard  of  the  body  of  the  People  to  be  quinquennial, 
or  fuch  as  in  the  fpace  of  five  years  gives  every  man  his  turn  in  the 
power  of  Eledlion. 

BUT  tho'  every  man  be  io  capable  of  being  an  Eledlor,  that  he 
mufl  have  his  turn ;  yet  every  man  is  not  fo  capable  of  being  eledled 
into  thofe  Magiflracies  that  are  Sovereign,  or  have  the  leading  of  tjie 
whole  Common-wealth,  that  it  can  be  fafe  to  lay  a  neceffity  that  every 
man  mufl  take  his  turn  in  thefe  alfo :  but  it  is  enough  that  every 
man,  who  in  the  Judgment  and  Confcience  of  his  Country  is  fit,  may 
take  his  turn.  Wherefore  upon  the  Confcience  of  the  Eledlors,  fo 
conftituted  as  has  been  fhewn,  it  goes  to  determine  who  iliall  partake 
of  Sovereign  Magiflracy,  or  be  at  the  AfTembly  of  a  Tribe  eledled  into 
the  Senate  or  Prerogative;  which  Affemblies  are  fo  triennial,  that  one 
third  part  of  each  falling  every  year,  and  another  being  eledled,  the 
Parliament  is  thereby  perpetuated. 

SUCH  was  the  Conftitution  of  thofe  Councils  which  the  Prevarica- 
tor has  confefl  he  always  thought  admirable,  but  now  the  toy  makes  him 
to  be  quite  of  another  mind ;  for,  fays  he,  That  antient  Republics  have  Confid.  p.  9c 
thro  a  malicious  Jealoujy  (let  them  take  it  among  them)  made  it  un- 
laivful  even  for  Perjbns  of  the  clear ejl  merit  to  contitiue  long  in  comma?id, 
but  have  by  perpetual  vicijfitude  fubjlituted  new  ?nen  in  the  Govenimetit, 
is  manifejl  enough ;  but  with  what  fuccejs  they  did  this,  will  bejl  appear 
by  Veturius,  Varro,  and  Mancinus.  He  is  fliU  admirable: 
One  would  wonder  what  he  means ;  if  it  be  that  there  were  but 
three  weak  or  unfortunate  Generals  in  the  whole  courfe  of  Rome,  how 
flrange  is  it  to  urge  this  as  an  Argument  againft  Rotation,  which  is  as 
flrong  a  one  as  can  be  urg'd  for  Rotation  ?  If  the  Romans  by  this  way 
of  Eledlion  having  experience  of  an  able  General,  knew  ever  after 
where  to  have  hinij  or  lighting  upon  one  they  found  not  fo  fit  for 
their  purpofe,  could  in  the  compafs  of  one  year  be  rid  of  him  of 
courfe,  without  diflionour  or  reproach  to  him,  taking  thereby  a  warn- 
ing to  come  no  more  there  ;  was  this  a  proceeding  to  favour  malice  ?  or 
fiich  an  one  as,  removing  the  caufe  of  malice,  left  no  root  for  fuch  a 
branch  or  poffibility  of  like  effedl?  Certainly  by  this  aflertion  the 
Prevaricator  has  jolted  his  prefumptuous  Head  not  only  againfl  the 
prudence  of  antient  Common-wealths,  but  of  God  himfelf  in  that  of 
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Book  I.    Ifrael.     Veturius,  Varro,  and  Mancinus  (tho'  fome  of  them 
*— ""V^*^  cannot  be  at  all  points  excus'd)  by  this  mark  upon  them,  may  be 
thought  hardlier  of  than  is  needful ;  for  which  caufe  there  being  that 
alfo  in  their  Stories  which  is  neither  unpleafant  nor  unprofitable,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  make  the  Reader  fomewhat  better  acquainted  with 
them.     One  of  the  greatefl  blows  Rome  ever  receiv'd  was  by  Pon- 
tius,   Captain  General  of  the  Samnites,  who  haying    drawn   her 
Liv.  1. 9.     Confuls,    PosTHUMius   and   Veturius,    by    Stratagem   into   the 
Straits  of  Caudium,  a  Valley  of  narrow  entrance,  and   fliut  up  the   - 
mouth  of  it  by  poflefling  himfelf  of  the  only  Faffage,  the  refl  being 
inviron'd  with  infupeiable  Rocks,  the  Samnit  came  to  have  both  the 
Armies,  and  fo  upon  the  matter  the  whole  ftrength   (in  thofe  days) 
of  Rome  inevitably  at  his  difcretion.     Hereupon,  having  leifure,  and 
being  defirous  (in  a  matter  of  fuch  moment)  of  good  advice,  he  dif- 
patch'd  a  Meffenger  to  his  Father  Herennius,  the  ableft  Counfellor 
in  Samnitim,  to  know  what  might  be  his  befl  courfe  with  the  Romans 
now  unavoidably  at  his  mercy,   who  anfwer'd,  that  he  JJjould  open  the 
Pajs,  and  let  them  return  untouched.     The  young  General  amaz'd  at 
this  Counfel,  defir'd  farther  diredtionj  whereupon  Herennius  for 
the  fecond  time  made  anfwer,  that  he  poould  cut  them  0^  to  a  man. 
But  the  General,  upon  the  ftrange  difagreement  of  fuch  opinions,  hav- 
ing his  Father's  Age  (for  he  was  very  old)  in  fufpicion,  took  a  third 
courfe,  which  neither  (according  to  the   firfl  advice  of  wife  Heren- 
nius) makmg  Friends,  nor,  according  to  the  fecond,  deJiroyi?ig  Enemies, 
became   as  he  prophefy'd   the  utter  Ruin  of  the  Common-wealth  of 
Samnium.     For  the  Rotnaiis  being  difmifl    fafe,    but   ignominioufly, 
the  Senate  upon  their  return  fell  into  the  greatefl  flrait  and  confler- 
nation  that  had  been  known  among  them.     On  the  one  fide,  to  live 
and  not  revenge  fuch  an  affront  was  intolerable ;  on  the  other,  to  re- 
venge it  was  again fl  the  Faith  of  the  Confuls,  whofe  necefiity  (the  lofs 
of  two  Armies  lying  upon  it)  had  in  truth  forc'd  them  to  accept  of  a 
diflionourable  League  with  the  Samnites.     Now  not  the  Armies,  but 
the  Senate  it  felf  was  in  Caudium,  not  a  man  of  them  could  find  the 
way  out  of  this   Vale  inviron'd  with  Rocks,  but  he  only  that  could 
not  find  it  out  of  the  other;  Posthumius,  who  having  firfl  fliew'd, 
that  neither  War  nor  Peace  could  be  fo  made,  as  to  engage  the  Com- 
mon-wealth (injujfu  Populi)  without  the  Command  of  the  People, 
declar'd  that    the  Senate  returning   the   Confuls,    with  fuch   others 
as  had  confented  to  fo  wicked  and  diflionourable  a  Peace,  naked,  and 
bound  to  the  Samnites,    were  free :    nor  ceas'd   he  till  the  Senate 
(thereto  prefl  by  the   necefTity  of  the  Common-wealth)    refolving 
accordingly.    He,  Veturius,  and  fome  of  the  Tribunes  were  de- 
liver'd  to  the  Satnnites ;  who,  neverthelefs,   to  hold  the  Romatis   to 
their  League,  difmifs'd  them  with  fafety.     The  Difputes   on  either 
fide  that  arole  hereupon,  and,  coming  to  Arms,  ended  with  the  de- 
flrudlion  of  Samnium,  I  omit.   That  which  as  to  the  prefent  occafion 
is  material,  is  the  Reputation  of  the  Confuls;  and  Veturius,  tho' 
he  were  not  the  leading  man,  being  for  the  refl  as  deep  in  the  Adlion 
as  Posthumius,  the  People  were   fo  far  from  thinking  themfelves 
deceiv'd  in  this  choice,  that  the  Confuls  were  more  honour'd  in  Rotne 
for  having  lofl,  than  Pontius  in  Samnium  for  having  won  the  day 
at  Caudium. 

'  I    DO 
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'  I  DO  not  rob  Graves,  nor  fleal  Winding-fheets ;  my  Controver- Chap,  i^ 
fies  are  not  but  with  the  Living,  with  none  ot"  thcfe  that  have  not  ^— — v— ^ 
fliew'd  themfelves  beft  able  for  their  own  defence ;  nor  yet  with  fuch 
but  in  the  profecution  of  Truths  oppos'd  by  thcni  to  the  dama^re  of 
Mankind :  yet  the  Prevaricator  accufes  me  of  rude  charges.  What 
are  his  then  in  defence  of  Fahliood,  and  againfl  fuch  as  cannot  bite  ? 
or  whether  of  thefe  is  the  more  noble  ? 

FOR  Varro,  who  being  Conful  of  Rome,  loft  the  battle  of 
Cafif!^  to  Hannibal,  Captain  General  iar  \-h&  Carthaginians,  tho' 
without  Cowardice,  yet  by  Raflonefs,  he  is  not  fo  excufable. 

BUT  for   Mancinus,  brought  (as  was  Posthumius   by  the  Florus  i  2 
Samnites)  to  difl^ionourable  conditions  by  Megera,  Captain  General  c.  18.' 
of  the   Niimantines,   there  be  excufes:  As  firfl;,  the  Niimantines,  for 
their  number  not  exceeding  four  thoufand  fighting  men,  were  the  gal- 
lanteft  of  fo  many,  on  which  the  Sun  ever  {hone. 

FOURTEEN  years  had  their  Common-wealth  held  tack  with 
the  Romans,  in  Courage,  Condudl,  and  Virtue,  having  worfted  Pom- 
PEY  the  Great,  and  made  a  League  with  him,  when  fhe  might  have 
made  an  end  of  him,  e're  ever  Mancinus  (of  whom  Cicero 
gives  a  fair  Charadler)  came  in  play:  So  his  Misfortunes,  having 
great  examples,  cannot  want  fome  excufe.  But  fuppofe  none  of  them 
deferv'd  any  excufe,  what  is  it  at  which  thefe  examples  drive?  againft 
a  Common-wealth?  Sure  the  Samnites,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Niiman- 
tines were  as  well  Common-wealths  as  the  Romans ;  and  fo  whenever 
the  advantage  goes,  it  muft  ftay  upon  a  Common-wealth:  or  if  it  be 
Rotation  that  he  would  be  at  (for  we  mufl  guefs)  granting  Pontius 
the  Samnite,  and  MrcrRA,  the  Numantine,  to  have  been  no  more 
upon  Rotation,  than  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian;  yet  is  it  plain 
that  Rome  upon  her  Rotation  overcame  not  only  Pontius,  Han- 
nibal and  Meger  a,  hut  Sa?nnium,  Carthage,  and  Niimantia.  So 
much  for  Rome ;  but,  lays  he,  No  lefs  appears  by  the  Rabble  oj  Gene-  Confid. /.  91. 
rals  ojten  made  uje  0}  by  the  Athenians,  while  men  of  Valour  and  Con- 
duSi  have  lain  by  the  ivalls. 

A  RABBLE  of  Generals  did  I  never  hear  of  before ;  but  not  to 
meddle  with  his  Rhetoric,  whereas  each  of  his  Objedions  has  at  leaft 
fome  one  Contradidtion  in  it,  this  has  two  (one  a  priori,  another  a 
pofteriori)  one  in  the  fnout,  another  in  the  tail  of  it.  For  had  there 
been  formerly  no  Rotation  in  Athens,  how  fhould  there  have  been  men 
cj  Valour  and  ConduB  to  lie  by  the  JValls?  And  if  Rotation  thence- 
forth fhould  have  ceas'd,  how  could  thoje  men  of  Valour  andConduSl  have 
done  otherwife  than  lie  by  the  Walls'?  So  this  inavoidably  confefTcs,  that 
Rotation  was  the  means  whereby  ^//v;?i  came  to  be  flor'd  withPerfons 
oj  Valour  and  CondiiB,  they  to  be  capable  of  Employment,  and  the 
Common-wealth  to  employ  the  whole  Virtue  of  her  Citizens :  And  it 
being,  in  his  own  words,  an  Argument  oj  ?nuch  imperfeSlion  in  a  Go- 
vernment fiot  to  dare  to  employ  the-  whole  Virtue  oj"  the  Citizens,  this 
wholly  routs  a  ftanding  General ;  for  the  Government  that  dares  em- 
ploy but  the  Virtue  of  one,  dares  not  employ  the  Virtue  of  all.  Yet 
he  jogs  on. 

TH  OSE  Orders  mufl  fieeds  be  againft  Nature,  which,  excluding  Per-  „ 
Jons  oj  the  bejl  Salifications,  give  admijjion  to  others,  who  have  tiothing 
to  commend  them  but  their  Art  in  canvajjingjor  the  fiiffrage  of  the  People. 
He  never  takes  notice  that  the  Ballot  bars  Canvafling  beyond  all  pofli- 
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Book.  I.  bility  of  any  fuch  thing ;  but  v/e  will  let  that  go.     Canvafling,  it  is 
V— —«/—*</  confeft,  was  more  frequent   in  Rome  and   Athois  than   is  laudable, 
where  neverthelefs  it  is  the  ftronger  Argument  for  the  integrity  of  po- 
pular Suffrage,  which,  being  freed  from  any  aid  of  Art,  produc'd  in 
thofe  Common-wealths  more  illuftrious  examples  (if  a  man  goes  no 
further  than  Plutarch's  Lives)  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  reft 
ofStory. 
Confid./.  91.       TE  'T,  fays  he,  t/jis  Law  has  been  as  often  brokett  as  a  Co7nmon-'wealth 
has  been  brought  hito  any  exigence ;  jor  the  hazard  of  trufling  Affairs  in 
•weak  hands  then  appearing,  no  Jcriiple  has  been  made  to  trample  upon  this 
Order,  for  givifjg  the  Poiver  to  fame  able  inan  at  that  time  render  d  inca- 
pable by  the  Vacation  this  Law  requires.     The  cojitinuation  of  the  Con- 
fuljhip  o/Marius  is  fuffcient  to  be  alledgd  for  the  proof  of  this,  tho',  if 
occafwn  were,  it  fnight  be  back'd  by  plenty  of  examples.     His  choice  con- 
futes his  pretended  variety,  who  jefts  with  edg'd  tools :  this  example 
above  all  will  cut  his  fingers  j  for  by  this  prolongation  of  Magiftracy, 
or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  of  Empire  (for  the  Magiftracy  of  the 
Conful  was  Civil,  and  confer'd  by  the  People  Centuriatis  Comitiis,  but 
his  Empire  was  Military,  and  confer'd  Ciiriatis)  Rome  began  to  drive 
thofe  wheels  of  her  Rotation  heavily  in  Marius,  which  were  quite 
taken  ofi^  in  C^sar. 

I  HAVE  heretofore  in  vain  perfuaded  them  upon  this  occafion,  to 
take  notice  of  a  Chapter  in  Machiavel,  fo  worthy  of  regard,  that 
I  have  now^  inferted  it  at  length,  as  follows: 
Mach.Difcor.      "  T  H  E  Proceedings  of  the  i?o//M«  Common- wealth  being  well 
B.  3.  c.  24.     "  confider'd,  two  things  will  be  found  to  have  been  the  caufes  of  her 
"  diflblution.     The  Contention  that  happen'd  thro'  the  endeavour  of 
"  the  People  (always  oppos'd  or  eluded  by  the  Nobility)  to  introduce 
*'  an  Agrarian,  and  the  damage  that  accru'd  from  the  prolongation  of 
"  Empire;  which  mifchiefs,  had  they  been  forefeen  in   due  time, 
"  the  Government  by  application  of  fit  Remedies  might  have  been  of 
"  longer  life  and  better  health.     The  Difeafes  which  this  Common- 
"  wealth,  from  contention  about  the  Agrarian,  contradled.  were  acute 
"  and  tumultuous;  but  thofe  being  flower,  and  without  tumult,  which 
"  (he  got  by  prolungation  of  Empire,  were  Chronical,  and  went  home 
"  with  her,  giving  a  warning  by  her  example,  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
"  States  that  would  enjoy  their  Liberty,  to  fuffer  Magiftracy  (how  de- 
"  fervedly  foever  confer'd)  to  remain  long  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  fame 
*'  man.     Certainly  if  the  reft  of  the  i?o//w/w,  whole  Empire  happen'd 
"  to  be  prolong'd,  had   been   as  virtuous  and  provident  as  Lucius 
"  Qu_;ntius,  they  had  never  run  into  this  inconvenience.     Of  fuch 
"  wholefome  example  was  the  goodnefs  of  this  man,  that  the  Senate 
"  and    the  Peoplef  after  one  of  their  ordinary  Difputes,  being  come 
"  to  fome  accord,  whereas  the  People  had  prolong'd  the  Magiftracy  of 
"  their  prefent  Tribunes,  in  regard  they  were  Perfons  more  fitly  op- 
"  pos'd  to  the  Ambition  of  the  Nobility,  than  by  a  new  Eledlion  they 
"  could   readily  have   found;   when    hereupon  the  Senate  (to  fhew 
"  they  needed  not  be  worle  at  this  game)  would  have  prolong'd  the 
■"  Confulate  to  Qu^intius,  he  refus'd  his  confent,  faying  that  ill  ex- 
"  amples  were  to  be  corred:ed  by  good  ones,  and  not  encourag'd  by 
"  others  like  themfclves;  nor  could  they  ftir  his  Refolution,  by  which 
"  means  they  were  neceffitated  to  make  new  Confuls.    Had  this  Wif- 
'<    dom  and  Virtue,  I  lay,  been  duly  regarded,  or  rightly  underftood,  it 

might 
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"  might  have  fav'd  Rome,  which  thro'  this  negledl  came  to  ruin.    The  Chap.  12. 

"  firlF  whole  Empire  happen'd  to  be  prolong'd  wasPuBLii.ius  Ph  ilo,   *— At— «* 

"  his  Confulate  expiring  at  the  Camp  before  Pal^polis,  while  it  feem-    ^'^'  ^'  ^' 

"  ed  to  the  Senate  that  he  had  the  Vidlory  in  his  hand  (aSltim  aim 

"  "fribimts  Plebis  eji,  ad  Populum  ferrent   lit    ciun   Philo  Con/iilatu 

"  abii/Jet,  Proconjiil  rem  gereret)  they  fent  him  no  Succeflbr,  bat  pro- 

"  long'd  his  Empire,  by  which  means  he  came  to  be  the  firfl:  Pro- 

"  conful.     An  Expedient  (tho'  introduc'd  for  the  public  good)  that 

"  came  in  time  to  be  the  public  bane  :  For  by  liow  much  the  Roman 

"  Armies  march'd  further  off,  by  fo  much  the  like  courfe  feeming  to 

'*  be  the  more  neceffary,  became  the  more  cuftomary ;  whence  en- 

*^'  fu'd  two  pernicious  conleqiiences :  The  one,  that  there  being  fewer 

"  Generals,  and  Men  of  known  Ability  for  Condudt,  the  Art  with 

"  the  reputation  of  the  fame  came  to  be  more  ingroft,  and  obnoxious 

"  to  Ambition :  the  other,  that  a  General  {landing   long,    got  fuch 

"  hold  upon  his  Army,  as  could  take  them  off  from  the  Senate,  and 

"  hang  them  on  himfelf     Thus  Marius  and  Sylla  could  be  fol- 

"  low'd  by  the  Soldiery  to  the  detriment  of  the  Common-wealth,  and 

"  Ci^SAR  to  her  perdition.    Whereas  had  Rotite  never  prolong'd  Em- 

"  pire,  (he  might  perhaps  not  fo  foon  have  arriv'd  at  Greatnefs  or  Ac- 

"  quifition,  but  would  have  made  lefs  halle  to  deftrudtion. 

ALL  the  Dilemma  that  Machiavel  obferves  in  thefe  words  is, 
that  if  a  Common-wealth  will  not  be  fo  flow  in  her  acquifition  as  is 
requir'd  by  Rotation,  ihe  will  be  lefs  fure  than  is  requifite  to  her  pre- 
fervation.  But  the  Prevaricator  (not  vouchfafing  to  fllew  us  upon 
what  reafons  or  experience  he  grounds  his  Maxim)  is  poiitive,  'That  Cenfid,^.  92. 
the  Dilemma  into  •which  a  Common-ivcalth  is  in  this  cafe  brought,  is  very 
dangerous ;  jor  either  Jlje  fmi/t  give  her  felj  a  mortal  blow  by  gaining  the 
habit  oj  uifringing  jiich  Orders  as  are  neceffary  for  her  prejervation,  or 
receive  one  Jrom  without. 

THIS  fame  is  another  Parakeetifm :  thefe  words  are  fpoken  by 
me,  after  Machiavei,,  in  relation  to  Didlatorian  Power,  in  which 
they  are  fo  far  from  concluding  againfl;  Rotation,  that  this  in  cafe  of  a 
Didator  is  more  efpecially  neceffary  (maxima  libertatis  cujiodia  eft,  Mamercus  a- 
lit  magna  imperia  diuturna  non  fint,  &  temporis  modus  imponatur,  qui-  w^  Liv.  1.  41. 
bus  juris  imponi  7ion  poteji)  which  could  not  be  more  confirm'd  than 
by  him,  who  in  the  example  of  Marius  fliews  that  the  contrary 
courfe  fpoil'd  all. 

THE  Romans,  if  they  had  fent  a  Succeffor  to  Publilius  Phii.o 
at  PalcppoUs,  it  may  be  might  have  let  the  Vicflory  flip  out  of  his 
hands,  it  may  be  not ;  however  this  had  been  no  greater  wound  to  tha 
Common-wealth,  than  that  her  Acquifltion  would  have  been  flower, 
which  ought  not  to  come  in  competition  with  the  fafety  of  a  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore  amounts  not  to  a  Dilemma,  this  being  a  kind  of 
Argument  that  fhould  not  be  fi:ub'd  of  one  horn,  but  have  each  of 
equal  length  and  danger.  Nor  is  it  fo  certain  that  increafe  is  flower 
for  Rotation,  feeing  neither  was  this  inteirupted  by  that,  nor  that  by 
this,  as  the  greatefl;  Adions  of  Rome,  the  Conquefl.  of  Carthage  by 
SciPio  Africanus,  of  Macedon  by  Flaminius,  and  of  Antio- 
CHUS  by  AsiATicus,  are  irrefragable  Tefl;imonies. 

I  W  O  U  L  D  be  loth  to  fpoil  the  Confiderer's  preferment ;  but  he 
is  not  a  fafe  Counfellor  for  a  Prince,  whofe  Providence  not  fupplying 
the  defedl  of  Rotation,  whether  in  civil  or  military  affliirs,  with  fome- 

thing 
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Book.  !•  thing  of  like  nature,  expofes  himfelf  if  not  his  Empire  as  much  to 
\,„0^/'--^  danger  as  a  Common-wealth.     Thus  the  Sons  of  Zerviah,    'Joab  Cap- 
2.  Sam.  3.39.  tain  of  the  Hoft,  and  Abifiai  his  Brother,  were  too  flrong  for  David^' 
thus  the  Kings  of  Ijrael  and  of  Juda  fell  moft  of  them  by  their  Cap- 
tains or  Favourites,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferv'd  more  particularly. 
Thus  Brutus  being  {landing  Captain  of  the  GUards,  could  caft   out 
Tarquin;  thus  Sejam/s  had  means  to  attempt  againft  Tiberius;  Otho 
to  be  the  Rival  of  Galha,  Cajperius  JEltamis  of  Nerva,  Cajjiiis  of  An- 
toninus^ Perennis  of  Commodus,  Maxitninus  of  Alexander,  Philippus  of 
Gordian,  Mmiliajius  of  Gallus ;  Jngebus  Lollianus,  Aureolus,  of  Gal- 
lienus  -,  Mag^iefius  of  Conjlantius,  Maximus  of  Gratian,  Arbogaftes  of 
Valentitiian,  Riiffinus  of  Arcadius.  Stilico  of  Honorius.     Go  from  the 
Weft  into  the  Eaft :  upon   the  death  of  Marcianus,  Ajparis  alone, 
having  the  command  of  the  Arms,  could  prefer  L,eo  to  the  Empire ; 
Phocas  deprive  Mauritius  of  the  fame ;  Herachus  depofe  Phocas ;  Leo 
Ifaurius  do  as  much  to  Theodofuis  Adraniitteniis ;  Nicephorus  to  Irene, 
Leo  Armenius  to  Michael  Curopalates,  Pomanus  Lagapenus  to  Con/lati- 
tine,  Nicephorus  Phocas  to  Romanus  Puer,  Johannes  Zifmijces  to  Ni- 
cephorus Phocas,  Ifaac  Comnenus  to  Michael  Stratioticus,  Botoi^iates  to 
Michael  the  Son  of  Ducas,  Alexius  Comnenus  to  Botoniates :  which 
work  continu'd   in  fuch  manner  till  the  dellruftion  of  that  Empire. 
Go  from  the  Eafl  to  the  North ;   Gujlavus  attain'd  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Sweden,  by  his  Power  and  Command  of  an  Army ;  and  thus  Sece^ 
chus  came  near  to  fupplant  Bolejlaus  the  Third  of  Poland.     If  lVal~ 
lejlein  had  liv'd,  what  had   become  of  his   Mafter?    In   France  the 
Race    of   Pharatnond    was    extinguiHi'd    by     Pipin;    and    that    of 
Pipin  in  like  manner,  each  by  the  Major  of  the  Palace,  a  ftanding 
Magiflracy  of  exorbitant  Truft.     Go  to  the  Indies :  You  fhall  find  a 
King  of  Pegu  to  have  been  thrufl  out  of  the  Realm  of  Tangu  by  his 
Captain   General.     Nay    go   where   you   will,    tho'   this  be  pretty 
,  well,  you   fhall  add  more  than  one  example.     But   as  to  the  Pre- 
varicator,  if  he  was  not  given   to  make  fuch  mouths,  as  eat  up  no- 
thing elfe  but  his  own  words,  I  needed  not  have  brought  any  other 
Teflimony   to  abfolve  a  Common-wealth  of  Malice   in   this  order 
Confid  *  4.7  than  his  own,  where  he  fays,  that  ivhenjo-me  Perjon  over-tops  the  reji 
48.  i?i  Commands,  it  is  a  Difea/e  of  Monarchy  ivhich  eafily  admits  of  this 
cure,  that  he  he  reducd  to  a  lefs  Volume,  and  level' d  to  an  equality 
with  the  rejl  of  his  Order.     Now  a  Prince  can   no  otherwife  level 
a  Nobleman,  that  excels  the  refl  thro'  Command,  to  equality  with 
his  Order,  than  by  caufing   thofe  of  the  fame  Order  to  take  their 
turns  in  like  command.     Good  Wits  have  ill  Memories.     But,  fays 
Confid. /.  931  he,  /  know  not  what  advantage  Mr.  Harrington  mayjorejee  from 
the  Orders  of  this  Potation,  for  iny  part   I  can   dijcover   no  other 
—  effeB  of  it  than  this,  that  in  a  Common-wealth  like  that  of  Oceana, 
taking  in  the  Many   (for  in  Venice  he  confeffes   it  to  be  otherwife) 
where  every  man  will  prefs  forward  towards  Magiflracy,   this  Law 
by  takitig  off  at  the  end  of  one  year  fome  Officers,  and  all  at  the  ejid 
of  three,  will  keep  the  Republic  in  a  perpetual  Minority :  No  man  hav- 
jng  time  allow' d  him  to  gain  that  Experience,  which  may  Jerve  to 
lead  the  Common-wealth  to  the  uiiderjianding  of  her  true  Interefl  either 
at  home  or  abroad. 

WHAT 
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WHAT  I  have  confeft  to  be  otherwHe  in   Veiiice,  I  have  fhewn  Chap.  12. 

already  at  leaft  fo  far  as  concerns  the  prefent  occaiion,  the  caules  of  ">— -^, ^ 

that  defedl  being  incompatible  with  a  Common-wealth  conliftino-  of 
the  Many;  otherwife  why  was  not  the  like  found  in  Athens 01  Rome'^ 
where  tho'  every  man  preft  forward  towards  Magiflracy,  yet  the  Ma- 
giftrates  were,  for  illuftrious  examples,  more  in  weight  and  number 
than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  reft  of  the  world. 

IF  where  Eleftions  were  the  moftexpos'd  to  the  Ambition  of  the 
Competitor,  and  the  humours  of  the  People,  they  yet  fiil'd  not  to  ex- 
cel all  others  that  were  not  popular,  what  greater  Vindication  can 
there  be  of  the  natural  integrity  of  popular  Suffrage  even  at  the  worft? 
But  this,  where  it  is  given  by  the  Ballot,  is  at  the  beft,  and  free  from 
all  that  prefling  for  Magiftracy  in  the  Competitor,  or  Facftion  of  the 
People  that  can  any  ways  be  laid  to  the  former  :  or  let  the  Confiderer 
confider  again,  and  tell  me  by  what  means  either  of  thefe  in  fuch  a 
State  can  be  dangerous  or  troublefome ;  or  if  at  worft  the  Orders  for 
Eleiflion  in  Oceana  muft  not  perform  that  part,  better  than  a  Crowd 
and  a  Sheriff.  Well;  but  putting  the  cafe  the  Eledlions  which  were 
not  quarrel'd  much  withal  be  rightly  ftated,  yet  this  Law  for  Terms 
and  Vacations,  by  taking  off  at  the  endof  one  year  Jbme  Offcers,  and  all 
at  the  end  0}  three,  will  keep  the  Republic  in  perpetual  Minority  no 
man  having  titne  allow  d  him  to  gain  that  Experience,  which  may  ferve 
to  lead  the  Comttion-ibealth  to  the  underjianding  of  her  true  Inter ejl  at  home 
or  abroad.  Becaufe  every  man  will  prefs  forward  for  Magiftracy, 
therefore  there  ought  not  to  be  Terms  and  Vacations,  lefl  thefe  fliould 
keep  the  Common- wealth  in  perpetual  Minority.  I  would  once  fee  an 
Argument  that  might  be  reduc'dto  Mode  and  Figure.  The  next  ob- 
jedion  is,  that  thefe  Orders  take  off  at  the  end  of  one  year  fome  Officers, 
which  is  true,  and  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  take  off  all^ 
which  is  falle ;  for  whereas  the  Leaders  of  the  Common-wealth  are 
all  triennial,  the  Orders  every  year  take  off  no  more  than  fuch  only 
as  have  finifh'd  their  three  years  term,  which  js  not  all,  but  a  third 
part.  Wherefore  let  him  fpeak  out ;  three  years  is  too  fhort  a  term 
for  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  is  necelfliry  to  the  leading  of  a 
Common-wealth.  To  let  the  courfes  of  IJrael  which  were  monthly, 
and  the  annual  Magiftracies  of  Athens  and  Rome  go ;  if  three  years  be 
too  ftiort  a  term  for  this  purpofe,  what  was  three  months?  A  Parlia- 
ment in  the  late  Government  was  rarely  longer  liv'd  than  three 
months,  nor  more  frequent  than  once  in  a  year ;  fo  that  a  man  having 
been  twelve  years  a  Parliament-man  in  England,  could  not  have  born 
his  Magiftracy  above  three  years,  tho'  he  were  not  neceffarily  fub- 
jedt  to  any  Vacation.  Whereas  a  Parliament  in  Oceana  may  in  twelve 
years  have  born  his  Magiftracy  fix,  notwithftanding  the  neceffity  of  his 
Vacations.  Now  which  of  thefe  two  are  moil  ftraiten'd  in  the  time 
neceffary  to  the  gaining  of  due  experience  or  knowledge  for  the  leading 
of  a  Common-wealth  ?  Neverthelefs  the  Parliament  of  England  was 
feldom  or  never  without  men  of  fufficient  Skill  and  Ability ;  tho'  the 
Orders  there  were  more  in  number,  lefs  in  method,  not  written,  and 
of  greater  difhculty  than  they  be  in  Oceana.  There,  if  not  the  Parlia- 
ment-man, the  Parliament  it  felf  was  upon  Terms  and  Vacations,  which 
to  a  Council  of  fuch  a  nature  is  the  moft  dangerous  thing  in  the 
world,  feeing  Diffolution,  whether  to  a  Body  natural  or  political,  is 
Death.     For  if  Parliament  happen'd  to  rile  again  and  again,  this  was 
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not  fo  much  coming  to  themfelves  (feeing  a  Council  of  fo  different 
Genius  had  not  been  known)  as  a  new  Birth ;  and  a  Council  that  is 
every  year  new  born  indeed  muft  keep  a  Common-wealth  in  perpetual 
Minority,  or  rather  Infancy,  always  in  danger  of  being  overlaid  by 
her  Nurfe,  or  ftrangl'd  by  her  Guardian :  whereas  an  Affembly  con- 
tinu'd  by  Succeffion,  or  due  Rotation  regulated  by  Terms,  giving 
fufficient  time  for  digeftion,  grows  up,  and  is  like  a  man,  who  tho' 
he  changes  his  Flefli,  neither  changes  his  Body  nor  his  Soul.  Thus 
the  Senate  oi  Venice  chzn%\n2,  Flefli,  tho'  not  fo  often  as  in  a  Common- 
wealth confifling  of  the  Many  were  requifite,  yet  ofteneft  of  any  other 
in  the  world,  is,  both  in  Body  and  Soul,  or  Genius,  the  moft  unchange- 
able Council  under  Heaven.  Flefli  muft  be  chang'd,  or  it  will  fcink 
of  it  felf ;  there  is  a  Term  neceffary  to  make  a  man  able  to  lead  the 
Common-wealth  to  her  Intereft,  and  there  is  a  Term  that  may  inable 
a  man  to  lead  the  Common- wealth  to  his  Intereft.  In  this  regard  it  is, 
that,  according  to  Mamercus,  the  Vacations  are  f maxima  liber tatis 
cuftodia)  the  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  0^f^«/?. 

THE  three  Regions  into  which  each  of  the  leading  Councils  is 
divided,  are  three  Forms,  as  I  may  fay,  in  the  School  of  State :  for 
them  of  the  third,  tho'  there  be  care  in  the  choice,  it  is  no  fuch  great 
matter  what  be  their  Skill ;  the  Ballot  which  they  praftis'd  in  the 
Tribe  being  that  in  the  performance  whereof  no  man  can  be  out:  and 
this  is  all  that  is  neceffary  to  their  Novitiate  or  firft  year,  during  which 
time  they  may  be  Auditors.  By  the  fecond,  they  will  have  feen  all 
the  Scenes,  or  the  whole  Rotation  of  the  Orders,  fo  facile,  and  fo  in- 
telligible, that  at  one  reading  a  man  underftands  them  as  a  Book,  but 
at  once  ailing  as  a  Play ;  and  fo  methodical,  that  he  will  remember 
them  better.  Tell  me  then  what  it  is  that  can  hinder  him  for  the  fe- 
cond year  from  being  a  Speaker ;  or  why  for  the  third,  ftiould  he  not 
be  a  very  able  Leader. 

THE  Senate  and  the  Prerogative,  or  Reprefentative  of  the  People, 
being  each  of  like  conftitution,  drop  annually  four  hundred,  which  in 
a  matter  ot  ten  years  amount  to  four  thouland  experienc'd  Leader?, 
ready  upon  new  Eleftions  to  refume  their  leading. 

ANOTHER  thing  which  I  would  have  confider'd  is,  whether 
our  moft  eminent  men  found  their  Parts  in  Parliament,  or  brought 
them  thither.  For  if  they  brought  them,  think  you  not  the  military 
Orders  of  the  Youth,  the  Difcipline  of  the  Tribes,  the  eight  years 
Orb  of  the  Embaffadors,  the  provincial  Armies  of  Oceana,  likely  to 
breed  men  of  as  good  Parts,  as  to  fuch  matters  ?  Nor  have  Aftrono- 
mers  that  familiarity  with  the  Stars,  which  men  without  thefe  Orbs 
will  have  with  fuch  as  are  in  them.  He  is  very  dull,  who  cannot  per- 
ceive that  in  a  Governm.ent  of  this  frame  the  Education  muft  be  uni- 
verfal,  or  diffus'd  throughout  the  whole  Body.  Another  thing  which  is 
as  certain  as  comfortable,  is  that  the  pretended  depth  and  difficulty  in 
matters  of  State  is  a  mere  cheat.  From  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  this  day,  you  never  found  a  Common-wealth  where  the  Leaders 
having  honeftly  enough,  wanted  skill  enough  to  lead  her  to  her  true 
Intereft  at  home  or  abroad  :  that  which  is  neceffary  to  this  end,  is  not 
fo  much  skill  as  Honefty  ;  and  let  the  leaders  of  Oceaiia  be  dilhoneft 
if  they  can.  In  the  leading  of  a  Common-wealth  aright,  this  is  cer- 
tain, Wildom  and  Honefty  are  all  one:  and  tho'  youfliall  find  defedis 
in  their  Virtue,  thofe  that  have  had  the  feweft,  have  ever  been,  and  for 
ever  fliall  be,  the  wifeft.  R  O  ME 
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ROME  was  never  ruin'd,  till  her  Balance  being  broken,  the  No-  Chap.  12. 
bility  forfaking  their  antient  Virtue,  abandon'd  themlelves  to  their  w-^-v"— — ' 
Luftsi  and  the  Senators,  who,  as  in  the  cafe  oFJugurtha,  were  all 
brib'd,  turn'd  Knaves ;  at  which  Turn  all  their  Skill  in  Government 
(and  in  this  never  men  had  been  better  Hcill'd)  could  not  keep  the 
Common- wealth  from  overturning.  Cicero,  an  honeft  man,  la- 
bour'd  might  and  main ;  Pomponius  Atticus,  another,  defpair'd, 
Cato  tore  out  his  own  Bowels ;  the  Poignlards  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
s  1  us  neither  conlider'd  Prince  nor  Father :  But  the  Common- wealth  had 
fprung  her  Planks,  and  fpilt  her  Ballafl: ;  the  world  could  not  fave  her. 

FOR  the  dole,  the  Prevaricator,   who  had  judg'd  before,  that 
there  was  jtiuch  reafon  to  expeB  Jome  of  the  Clergy  (agdhtji  all  of  ivhom  Confid.  ^.  56. 
Mr.  Harrington  has  declardWar)  would  undertake  the  ^larrel,  ^•94- 

tells  me  in  the  laft  line,  that  there  be  to  whom  he  has  recommended  the 
Dijquiftion  of  the  "JewiPd  Common-wealth, 

I T  is  a  miferable  thing  to  be  condemn'd  to  the  perpetual  Budget ; 
once  turn  an  honeft  man  to  me.  In  the  mean  time,  that  it  may  be  fur- 
ther feen,  how  much  I  am  delighted  in  fair  play,  fmce  fome  Divines, 
it  may  be,  are  already  at  work  with  me,  and  I  have  not  fo  fully 
explain'd  my  felf  upon  that  Point,  which  with  them  is  of  the  greatell 
concernment,  that  they  can  yet  fay,  they  have  peep'd  into  my  hand, 
or  feen  my  game;  as  1  have  won  this  trick,  Gentlemen,  or  fpeak,  fo 
I  play  them  out  the  lafl  Card  in  the  next  Book  for  Up. 

An  Advertifement  to  the  Reader^  or  a  DireEiiojt  co?iiain- 
ed  in  certain  Queries,  how  the  Common-wealth  of 
Oceana  may  he  ex  am  in  d  or  anfwerd  by  divers  forts  of 
men^  without  fpoiVuig  their  high  Da?ice^  or  cutting  off 
any  part  of  their  Elegance,   or  freettefs  of  ExpreJJion. 

To  the  Scholar  that  has  pafsd  his  Novitiate  in  Story. 

I.  T  T  T  H  E  T  H  E  R  the  Balance  of  Property  in  Land  coming  thro' 

VV  Civil  Viciflitude  by  flow  and  undifcern'd  degrees,  to  alter 
as  it  did,  and  to  fland  as  it  does  in  Oceana^  any  other  Government 
could  have  been  introduc'd,  otherwife  than  by  the  interpofition  of 
foreign  Arms,  that  could  have  fubfifled  naturally  without  Violence 
or  Reludtancy,  or  fleadily  without  frequent  Changes,  Alterations, 
and  Plunges,  except  that  only  of  the  Common-wealth  propos'd  ? 

II.  WHETHER  the  Balance  in  Land  fo  flanding,  as  has  been 
(hewn,  the  Common-wealth  propos'd,  being  once  effablifh'd,  were 
without  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  as  by  Pejlilence,  Famine^  or  In- 
undation, to  be  alter" d  or  broken ;  and  which  way  ? 

To. the  Godly  Man. 

I.  TY7HETHER  Human  Prudence  be  not  a  Creature  of  God, 

V  V     and  to  what  end  God  made  this  Creature  ? 

II.  WHETHER  the  Common-wealth  of  Ifrael  in  her  main  Or- 
ders, that  is  to  fay,  the  Senate,  the  People,  and  the  Magiflracy,  was 

not 
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not  ereiSed  by  the  fame  Rules  of  human  Prudence  with  other 
Common- wealths  ? 

III.  WHETHER  Jethro  were  not  a  Heathen ? 

IV.  WHETHER  God  did  not  approve  of  the  Advice  of  Jethro, 
in  the  Fabric  of  the  Common-wealth  oi  Ifraelt 

V.  W  H  E  T  H  E  R  the  natural  Body  of  a  Godly  Man  can  any  other- 
wife  be  faid  to  fupport  and  nourifh  it  felf  in  the  Air,  or  between 
Heaven  and  Earth,  than  by  a  figurative  Speech  ?  or  whether  it  be 
any  more  poffible  for  the  Political  Body  of  a  People  fo  to  do,  than 
for  the  natural  Body  of  a  Godly  Man  ? 

To  the  Grandee.^  or  "Learned  Commofi-wealthfman. . 

I.  TTTHETHER  a  noble  Houfe-keeper  has  a  Horfe-keeper, 

W  that  is  as  well  to  live  as  himfelf ;  and  whether  the  Houfe- 
keeper,  fhould  he  lofe  his  Eftate,  would  not  be  a  Horfe-keeper 
rather  than  want  Bread  ? 

II.  WHETHER  Riches  and  Poverty,  more  or  lefs,  do  not  intro- 
duce Command  or  Obedience,  more  or  lefs,  as  well  in  a  public 
as  in  a  private  Eftate  ? 

III.  WHETHER  the  Introdudlion  of  Command  or  Obedience, 
more  or  lefs,  either  in  a  public  or  private  Eftate,  does  not  form  or 
change  the  Genius  of  a  Man,  or  of  a  People  accordingly  ?  Or  what 
is  the  reafon  why  the  Peafant  in  France  is  bafe,  and  the  lower  Peo- 
ple in  'England  of  a  high  Courage  ? 

IV.  WHETHER  the  Genius  of  the  People  of  Oceana  has  been 
of  late  years,  or  be  devoted  or  addicted  to  the  Nobility  and  the 
Clergy  as  in  former  times } 

V.  WHETHER  the  Genius  of  the  People  of  Oceana^  not  being 
addicted  to  the  Nobility  and  Clergy  as  formerly,  can  be  faid  to  be 
for  Monarchy,  or  againft  it  ? 

VI.  WHETHER  the  People  be  not  frequently  miftaken  in 
Names,  while  as  to  Things  they  mean  otherwife ;  or  whether  the 
People  of  Oceana  defiring  Monarchy  in  Name,  do  not  in  Truth 
defire  a  Government  of  Laws,  and  not  of  Men  ? 

VII.  WHETHER  for  thefe  Reafons,  not  to  know  how  to  hold 
the  Balance  or  Foundation  of  a  Government  fteady,  nor  yet  to  re- 
form, or  vary  the  Orders  of  the  fame  (as  the  Foundation  comes  to 
vary)  be  not  to  deliver  a  Nation  to  certain  Ruin  and  Deftrudlion  ? 

To  the  Ratio7ial  Man. 

I.  TTTHETHER  there  be  any  thing  in  this  Fabric  o5  Model 

V  V     that  is  contradidtory  to  it  felf,  to  Reafon,  or  to  Truth  ? 

II.  WHETHER  a  Common-wealth  that  is  fram'd  intire  or  complete 
in  all  her  neceflary  Orders,  without  any  manner  of  contradidlion  to 
her  felf,  to  Reafon,  or  to  Truth,  can   yet  be  falfe  or  infufficient  ? 
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^dvertijement  to  the   READER. 

BOOKS,  efpecially  whofe  Authors  have  got  them- 
felves  Names,  are  Leaders ;  wherefore  in  cafe  any 
of  thefe  err  in  Leading,  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  matter 
of  Confcience  to  a  man  that  perceives  it,  as  far  as  he  is 
able  to  warn  others,  this  were  Apology  enough  for  my 
writing  againft  Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Seaman; 
and  yet  I  have  happen'd  to  be  brought  under  a  farther 
Obligation  to  this  enterprize,  their  Books  having  been 
fent  me  by  way  of  Objedlion  againft  what  I  have  former- 
ly faid  of  Ordination,  and  atn  daily  more  and  more  con- 
firm'd  I  fhall  make  good.  However  there  can  be  no 
great  hurt  in  this  EfTay,  Truth  being,  like  Venifon,  not 
only  the  bell  Quarry,  but  the  beft  Game, 

Order  of  the  Difcourje. 

To  manage  the  prefent  Controverfy  with  the  more  Clearnefs,  I 
have  divided  my  Difcourfe  into  five  Parts  or  Chapters. 
THE  Firji,  explaining  the  Words  Chirotonia  and  Chiro- 
thefia,  paraphrajiicaly  relates  the  Story  of  the  Perambulation  made  by 
the  Apojlles  Paul  and  Barnabas  thro  the  Cities  of  Lycaonia,  Pifydia, 
^c.  by  "way  of  IntroduSlion. 

THE  Second  fljeivs  thofe  Cities,  or  rnofl  of  them,  at  the  time  of  this 
Perambulation,  to  have  been  tinder  popular  Government.  In  which  is 
contained  the  whole  Admini/lration  of  a  Roman  Province. 

THE  Third  [J^ews  the  DeduSlion  of  the  Chirotonia  Jrom  Popular 
Government,  and  oj  the  Original  Ri^ht  of  Ordination  from  the  Chiro- 
tonia. In  which  is  contained  the  Injiitiition  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  Senate 
of\ira.t\by  Moses,  and  of  that  at  Rome  by  Romulus 

1  HE  Fourth  fljews  the  DediiBion  of  the  Chirothefiayro/^;  Monar- 
chical or  Ariftocratical  Govermnent,  and  the  fecond  way  of  Ordination 
jrom  the  Chirothefia.     In  which  is  contain  d  the  Common-wealth  of  the 
Jews  as  it  flood  after  the  Captivity. 

1  HE  Fifth  debates  whether  the  Chirotonia,  us  din  the  Cities  men- 
tion'd,  was  («f  is  pretended  by  Dr.  Hammond.  Dr.  Seaiv/an,  and 
the  Authors  they  follow)  the  fame  with  //j^  Chirothefia,  or  afar  different 
thing.  In  which  are  contained  the  divers  kinds  of  Church-Government 
introduced  and  exercisd  in  the  age  of  the  Apoflles. 

I  A  M  entring  into  a  Difcourfe  to  run  much,  for  the  Words,  upon  a 
Language  not  vulgar,  which  therefore  I  fhall  ufe  no  otherwife  than  by 
way  of  Parenthefis,  not  obftmdling  the  Senfe ;  and  for  the  Things,  up- 
on Cuftoms  that  are  foreign,  which  therefore  I  fhall  interpret  as  well 
as  I  can.  Now  fo  to  make  my  way  into  the  parts  of  this  difcourfe,  that 
(whereas  they  who  have  heretofore  manag'd  it  in  Englip?,  might  in 
regard  of  their  Readers  have  near  as  well  written  it  in  Greek)  I  may 
not  be  above  the  vulgar  capacity,  I  fhall  open  both  the  Names  where- 
of, and  the  Things  whereupon  we  arc  absutto  difpute,  by  way  of  In- 
^odudtion.  A 
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O  R 

FIRST    CHAPTER. 

^  I  "^  H  E  Names  or  Words  whereof  we  are  about  to  difpute  are 

I  Greek,  the  one  Chirotonia,  the  other  Chirothefia.  The  firft 
-B-  fignification  of  the  world  Chirotonia,  in  Suidas,  imports 
a  certain  lewd  adion  of  the  hand,  which  feemsalfo  by  the  Greek  that 
renders  it  by  the  fame  word,  to  have  been  intimated  in  Jfa.  5.  9.  In 
the  fecond  fignification  with  Suidas,  it  is  ^x^;.,  jt-.-.tb, Kuf»„t,  Ele£lion 
(that  is  to  fay  of  Magiftrates)  or  Ratification  (that  is  to  fay  of  Laws) 
by  the  Many :  which  amounts  both  by  his  Teftimony,  and  that  ge- 
nerally of  antient  Authors,  to  this,  that  the  mofl  ufual  and  natural 
fignification  of  the  word  Chirotonia  is  Popular  Suffrage,  whether 
given,  as  when  they  fpeak  oi  Athens,  by  the  holding  up  of  hands;  or 
as  when  they  fpeak  (as  does  Suidas  in  the  place  mention'd)  of 
Rome,  and  other  Common-wealths  (whofe  Suffrage  was  not  given  with 
this  Ceremony)  without  holding  up  of  hands. 

CHIR01HESIA  (i!7,3.nc  >«f«»)  is  a  word  that  in  the  ftri<ft  figni- 
fication imports  laying  on  of  hands,  and  no  more:  but  the  Jews  ufing  to 
confer  their  Ordination  mofl  commonly  by  laying  on  of  hands,  and  yet 
fometimes  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  letter,  the  word  both  as  it  relates  to 
the  cuflom  of  the  Jeivijh  Common-wealth,  and  Ordination  thence 
tranf-planted  into  the  Church  of  Chr  ist,  fignifies  Ordination  confer'd 
by  one  man,  or  a  few  men,  that  is  to  fay,  by  fome  diflindl  Order  from 
the  People,  whether  with  impofition  of  hands,  or  without  it. 

THESE  words  thus  interpreted,  I  fhall  throughout  my  difcourfe 
(which  elfc  muff  have  run  altogether  upon  the  Greek)  prefume,  as  al- 
ready I  have  done,  to  take  for  good  Engli[h,  and  fo  proceed  to  th€ 
things  whereof  we  are  to  difpute  ;  firfl,  by  opening  the  Scene  of  this 
Perambulation,  which  will  be  done  befl  by  the  help  of  Erasmus,  a 
man  as  for  his  Learning  not  inferior  to  any,  fo  for  his  freedom  not  ad- 
didted  to  Interefts  or  Parties.  For  the  remainder  then  of  this  Intro- 
duction, I  fhall  begin  with  the  nineteenth  Verfe  of  the  eleventh,  and 
continue  my  difcourfe  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  Chapter  of  the  ABs; 
interweaving  the  Text  where  it  is  darker  with  the  Paraphrafe  of  that 
excellent  Author,  for  light,  and  his  Paraphrafe  with  the  Text,  where  it 
is  clearer,  for  brevity,  in  manner  following. 

THEY  whom  the  heat  of  Perfecution  from  the  Death  of  Ste- 
phen had  difpers'd,  travel'd  thro'  the  Cities  and  Villages  as  far  as  Fhe- 
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Book  11.  nice,  and  the  adjacent  Ifland  o^ Cyprus;  as  alfo  thro'  A?itiochia,  which 
lies  between  Phenice  and  Cilicia,  preaching  the  Gofpel  receiv'd  from 
the  ApoftleSj  which  neverthelefs  they  dar'd  not  to  communicate  but  to 
fucli  only  as  were  of  the  Jein/J:)  Nation,  not  out  of  Envy,  but  a  kind 
of  Superftition,  they  believing  that  to  do  otherwife  were  to  give  the 
Childrens  Bread  to  Dogs,   which  Chrift  had  forbid. 

BUT  fome  of  them  that  believ'd,  being  of  Cyprus  and  Cyretie,  when 
they  came  to  Anfioch,  had  theboldnels  to  fpeakof  CZ>r//?  to  the  Greeks, 
preaching  the  Lord  J  ejus,  in  which  they  made  fuch  progrefs  thro'  the 
Bleffing  of  God  upon  them  and  their  Labours,  that  a  great  number  of 
thefe  alfo  believing  the  Gofpel,  were  turn'd  to  the  Lord.  The  tidings 
of  thefe  things  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Church  which  was  at  yeru/a- 
lem,  a  man  of  Apoftolical  Sincerity,  Barnabas  the  Levite,  a  Cyprian 
born,  was  fent  by  the  Apoftles  to  take  a  vievv^  of  what  was  done  upon 
the  places  j  and  if  he  found  it  to  be  according  to  the  vvill  of  God,  to 
approve  of  it,  by  authority  of  the  Apofllcs.  So  great  caution  in 
receiving  the  Gentils  to  the  Gofpel  was  not,  that  the  thing  was  not 
greatly  defir'd  by  the  Apollles;  but  left  it  (liould  afterwards  be  repeal'd 
or  made  void  by  the  Jews,  as  done  raflily,  or  that  the  Gefitils  fhould 
rely  lefs  upon  what  was  done,  as  conceiving  it  needed  ratification 
by  the  Law.  Wherefore  Barnabas  fo  foon  as  he  came  to  Antioch,  and 
found  the  Greeks  by  Faith,  and  without  profeffion  of  the  Law,  to  have 
receiv'd  the  fame  Grace  of  God  with  the  "Jeivs,  was  very  much  joy'd  that 
the  number  of  Believers  increas'd,  and  exhorted  them  to  remain  con- 
ftant  in  their  Enterprize  of  adhering  to  the  Lord.  For  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  Faith.  Wherefore  thro'  his 
miniftry  it  came  to  pafs,  that  a  multitude  of  other  Believers  were  add- 
ed to  the  former.  Now  Antioch  being  not  far  from  Cilicia,  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  the  place  invited  him  to  feek  Paul,  the  fitteft  helper  in  this 
work,  as  chofen  by  Chirft  to  preach  his  Name  to  the  Gentils  and  Kings 
of  the  Earth.  For  when  Paul  fled  from  Jerufalem,  the  Difciples  had 
conducted  him  to  CeJ'area  of  Phenice,  whence  he  went  to  T'arfus;  whom 
therefore  when  Barnabas  had  found  there,  he  brought  to  Antioch,  hop- 
ing in  a  City  both  famous  and  populous  (but  with  a  confus'd  mixture 
of  yeisos  and  Greeks)  to  receive  the  better  fruit  thro'  the  aid  of  an  Apoftle 
more  peculiarly  defign'd  to  this  work.  Thefe  two  being  converfant  a 
whole  year  in  the  Church  o^ Antioch,  which  by  the  confluence  both  of 
yews  and  Greeks  became  very  numerous,  fo  many  were  added  by  their 
preaching,  that  whereas  hitherto,  not  expofing  the  name  of  Chri/i  to 
envy,  they  had  been  call'd  Difciples,  they  now  began  firft  at  Antioch 
from  the  name  of  their  Founder  to  be  call'd  Chrijlians.  In  thefe  times 
certain  Prophets  came  from  the  City  of  Jerufalem  to  Antioch,  whereof 
one  named  Agabus  flanding  up  in  the  Congregation,  fignify'd  by  infpi- 
ration,  that  there  fhould  be  a  great  Dearth  thro'  the  whole  world  j  which 
came  to  pafs  tinder  Claudius  Ccefir,  the  SuccelTor  oi  Caligula.  At  this 
time  they  at  yerufalem,  partly  becaufe  they  were  poor  at  their  convert 
fion  to  the  Gofpel,  partly  becaufe  they  had  depofited  their  Goods  in 
common,  and  partly  becftufe  they  had  been  fpoil'd  by  the  Prieft  for 
their  profellion  of  Chrift,  ordain'd  that  by  the  contribution  of  fuch  as 
liad  wherewithal,  efpecially  among  the  believing  Gentils,  Money  fhould 
be  fent  to  the  relief  of  tlie  Chriftians  dwelling  in  Judea ;  but  fo  that 
this  Contribution  was  not  to  be  forc'd  but  free,  and  according  to  every 
rnans  ability.  This  Money  thus  gather'd  was  fent  by  P^z^/and  Barna- 
bas to  the  Elders  at  yenfalem,  to  be  diftributed  at  their  diicretion  to 
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iuch  as  were  in  need.  While  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  thus  cmploy'd,  King  Chap. 
Herod,  the  fame  that  beheaded  John,  and  returned  Ch  r  i&t  cloth'd,  thro'  v 
derifion,  in  white,  to  Pilate,  being  griev'd  to  fee  this  kind  of  People  en- 
creafe,  and  the  Name  of  J  ejus  King  of  the  Jews  to  grow  famous  in  divers 
Nations,  became  concern'd  to  root  out  fuch  a  Faftion,  and  fo  fpreading ; 
wherefore  he  ftretch'd  forth  his  hand  to  vex  certain  of  the  Church,  kill'd 
James  the  Brother  of  John  with  the  Sword ;  and  becaufe  he  fawit  pleas'd 
thcjeivs,  proceeded  further  to  takcPeter  alfo,  who  being  imprifon'd,  was 
afterward  miraculoufly  dehver'd.  But  Paul  and  Barnabas  having  per- 
form'd  the  Trufi:  committed  to  them  by  the  Brethren,  and  dehver'd  the 
Contribution  for  relief  of  the  Poor  to  the  Apoftles,  return'd  from  Je- 
rufalem  to  Antioch,  taking  with  them  John,  whofe  Sirname  was  Mark. 
NOW  the  Church  of  Antioch  flourifli'd  in  fuch  manner,  that  flie 
had  fome  fiU'd  with  the  gift  of  Prophecy,  and  others  with  that  of  Teach- 
ing ;  among  whom  wxs Barnabas  and  Simeon,  alias  Niger,  together  with 
Lucias  a  Cyrenian,  and  Manaen  who  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod 
the  Tetrarch,  whom  he  left  to  come  to  Christ  :  but  the  chief  of  them 
was  Saul,  endow'd  with  all  the  Gifts  and  Graces  Apoflolical.  While  all 
thefe  were  intent  upon  the  Miniflry  of  the  Church,  employing  their  fe- 
veral  Gifts  to  the  Glory  of  God,  and  in  his  moft  acceptable  Service,  the 
Salvation  of  Souls,  with  fafling  and  prayer,  the  Holy  Ghofl:  being  ftir'd 
up  by  their  Zeal,  fignify'd  his  Will  by  the  Prophets,  faying.  Separate  me 
Bar?2abas  and  Paul  for  the  Work  whereto  I  have  call'd  them,  namely, 
to  be  Dodiors  of  the  Gentiles,  that  by  them  I  may  propagate  the  Gofpel. 
The  command  of  the  Spirit  was  obey 'd,  and  Barnabas  with  Paul,  to  the 
end  that  every  one  might  fee  who  were  chofen,  were  feparated  from  the 
I'efl;  and  when  the  Congregation  had  unanimoufly  implor'd  the  favour  of 
God  by  prayer  and  fafling,  the  moil  eminent  in  Authority  among  them 
laid  their  hands  upon  the  Perfons  fo  feparated,  and  fent  them  wherever 
the  Spirit  of  God  fliould  diredl  them.  By  this  impulfe  therefore  Barna- 
bas and  Paul  went  to  Seleucia,  being  a  Promontory  of  Antiochia,  and 
thence  lail'd  into  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus,  where  they  landed  at  Salami s,  a 
famous  City  upon  theEaftern  partof  the  Ifland  j  they  preach'd  not  human 
Inventions,  but  the  Word  of  God,  nor  that  by  ftcalth,  but  in  the  Syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews,  whereof  thro'  the  Neighbourhood  of  Syria  there  was 
{lore.  This  Honour  by  the  Commandment  of  Christ  was  always  de- 
fer'd  to  xki^Jews,  that  the  Gofpel  Ihould  be  firfl  ofFer'd  to  them,  lell  they 
being  a  querulous  and  repining  Nation,  fhould  complain  that  they  were 
defpis'd.  Thus  travel'd  thefe  Apoftles  thro'  the  whole  Ifland,  till  they 
came  to  Paphos,  a  City  confecrated  to  Venus  upon  the  Weflern  Coafl  of 
Cyprus.  Here  they  found  a  certain  Magician  call'd  Barjefus,  that  is,  the 
Son  of  Jefus  a  Je%s),  both  by  Nation  and  Religion,  under  which  colour 
he  falfly  pretended  to  the  gift  of  Prophecy.  This  man  follow'd  the  Court 
of  SergiusPaulus,  Pro-conllil  or  Governor  of  the  Ifland  for  the  Romans^ 
otherwife  a  prudent  man  ;  but  this  fort  of  Vermine  infinuates  it  felf  in- 
to the  befh  to  choofe,  that  fo  their  Corruption  may  do  the  greater  and 
more  compendious  mifchief  to  mankind.  The  Pro-con ful  neverthelefs 
having  underflood  the  Gofpel  to  be  planting  throughout  Cyprus,  not 
only  forbore  to  flop  the  ears  of  others,  but  by  fending  ^ov Barnabas  audi 
Paul  feem'd  defirous  to  open  his  own.  Wherefore  Barjefus  endea- 
vouring to  refift  the  growth  of  the  Word,  as  an  Enemy  to  Christ, 
and  refifting  the  Truth  with  Falfliood,  a  ilrife  arofe  between  the  true 
Prophets  and  a  falfe  one  (for  fuch  is  the  Interpretation  of  the  Syriac  word 
Ely  mas)  whom  Paul  at  length  confuted  of  fpiritual  blindnefs,  by  tak- 
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Book  II.  ing  away  the  eyes  of  his  body,  miraculoufly  flruck  In  the  prefence  of 
»— ^\^— '  the  Pro-conful,  who  at  the  fame  time  receiving  the  light  of  the  Gofpel, 
embrac'd  the  Chriftian  Faith,     This  being  done  at  Pap/jos,  Paul  em- 
bark'd  there  with  his  Affociates  for  the  leffer  yijia,  and  came  to  Perga, 
being  a  City  of  Pamphylia ;  here  JoJm,  whofe  Sirname  was  Mark,  left 
them,  and  return'd  to  yerujalem,  while  they,  when  they  had  vifited 
Pamphylia,  travel'd  to  Antiochia,  a  City  oiPifidia,  where  having  encer'd 
a  Synagogue,  they  fat  after  the  ufual  manner  with  the  reft,  attentive  to 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  whereof  when  the  Parts  appointed  were  read, 
and  no  man  flood  up,  the  Rulers  of  the  Synagogue  perceiving  that  the 
Strangers  by  their  habit  were  Jeivs,  and  fuch  as  by  their  afpe<5t  promis'd 
more  than  ordinary,  ftnt  to  them,  defiring  that  if  they  had  any  word  of 
exhortation  for  the  People,  they  would  fpeak.  Whereupon  Paul  ftand- 
ing  up,  preach'd  to  them  Cii rist  ;  whence  came  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
to  be  divulg'd  throughout  that  Region,  tho'  the  Jews  out  of  envy  to  the 
Gentiles,  flirring  up  the  devouteft  Matrons  (An  Art  not  unknoivn  in 
thefe  times)  and  by  them  the  chief  of  the  City,  rais'd  fuch  Sedition  in 
it,  and  Tumult  againft  the  Apoflles,  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  being 
caft  out,  fliook  off  the  duft:  from  their  feet  againft  them,  and  went 
Chap.  14.    thence  to Iconium2.Cky  of  Lycaonia.  When  they  were  coxne  to  Iconium, 
entring  with  the  Jews  after   the    cuftom   into  the  Synagogue,  they 
preach'd,  as  they  had  at  Antioch,  the  Gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  with 
fuch  efficacy,   that  multitudes  both  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks  believ'd. 
Here  again  the  Envy  of  the  Jews  became  the  Author  of  Sedition,  by 
which  means  the  City  was  divided  into  two  Parts  or  Fadlions,  whereof 
one  flood  for  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  the  other  for  the  Apoftles.  At 
length  when  fuch  of  the  Geritiles  as  were  join'd  with  the  "Jews,  and  the 
Rulers  of  the  City,  made  an  affault  upon  the  Apoftles,  to  offer  violence 
and  ftone  them ;  they  being  av/are  of  it,  fled  to Lyftra  (a  City  of  Lycaonidy 
which  is  a  par'  c  f  Pamphvlia)  and  Derbe.    At  hyftra  there  was  a  man 
lame  of  his  feet  from  the  Womb,  who  having  liften'd  to  Paul  with  great 
Attention  and  Zeal,  was  miraculoufly  cur'd  by  the  Apoftle;  when  the 
People  feeing  what  Paul  ha-^.  done,  cry'd  out,  The  Gods  were  defcended 
in  the  likenefs  of  Men :  a  perfuafion  that  might  gain  the  more  eafily  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Lycaonians  for  the  Fable  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  faid 
to  have  defcended  in  human  fliape,  and  been  entertain'd  by  Lycaon,  from 
whom  the  Lycaonians  receiv'd  their  name.  Wherefore  they  call'diJ/zrw^j- 
has,  for  the  gravity  of  his  afpedt,  Jupiter ;  Paul  for  his  Eloquence,  Mer- 
cury :  and  the  Prieft  of  Jupiter,  who  dwelt  in  the  Suburbs,  brought 
Bulls  and  Garlands  to  the  Gates  of  the  Houfe  where  the  Apoftles  were, 
to  have  offer'd  Sacrifice  with  the  People,   which  the  Apoftles  abhor- 
ring, vigoroufly  difTuaded.    In  the  mean  time  certain  Jews  by  Nation 
that  were  Unbelievers,  coming  from  Antioch  of  Pifidia,  and  Iconium, 
drew  the  People  to   the  other  extreme,  who  from  facrificing  to  the 
Apoftles  fell   on  ftoning  them ;  a  work  which  was  brought   fo  near 
to  an  end,  that  Paul  being  drawn  by  them  out  of  the  City,  was  left 
for  dead,  tho'  he  foon  after  recover'd,  and  went  thence  with  Barm- 
bas  to  Derbe :  when  they  had  propagated  the  Gofpel  there  alfo,  they 
return'd  to  Lyftra,  Iconiwn,  and  Antiochia,  confirming  the  Difciples 
whom  they  had  converted.     Now  becaufe  the   propagation  of  the 
Gofpel   requir'd  that  the  Apoftles   fliould   be    moving  thro'    divers 
Nations,    they    chirotonizitig   them  Elders  in  every  Congregation   or 
Church,    that  is,    ordaining  them  Elders  by    the  Votes  of'  the  People 
in  every  City,  left  them  to  perform  the  Duties  of  the  abfent  Apoftles, 
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and  when  they  had  fafled  and  pray'd,  commended  them  to  the  Lord.  Chap.  2. 
Thele  things  being  brought  to  a  conclufion,  or  fini£h'd  at  Antiocb  in  ^ — v"— ' 
Pijidia,  when  they  had  perambulated  this  Country,  they  alfo  vifited 
Pamphylia,  fowing  the  Gofpel  where  it  was  not  yet  fown,  and  con- 
firming thofe  who  already  believ'd,  till  they  came  to  Perga :  where 
having  order'd  their  affairs,  they  proceeded  to  Attalia,  being  a  maritime 
City  oi  Pamphylia;  and  from  thence  they  fail'dbackto  Antkch  ol  Sy- 
ria, whence  firft  they  fet  out,  with  Commiffion  from  the  Elders,  to 
preach  the  Gofpel  to  the  Gentiles,  and  where  by  the  Cbirothejia,  or  hnpo- 
fition  of  hands.  Prayer  and  Fafling,  they  had  been  recommended  to  the 
Grace  of  God,  and  defign'd  to  the  Work  now  finifh'd. 

I  N  this  Narrative  you  have  mention  both  of  the  Chirotonia  and  of 
the  Chirothejia,  or  Impofition  of  hands,  but  of  the  former  as  of  Ordi- 
nation ;  for  by  that  fuch  were  made  Prefbyters  or  Church-Officers 
as  were  not  fo  before:  of  the  latter  not,  I  think,  as  of  Ordination,  at 
leaft  in  the  fenle  we  now  take  it ;  but  as  of  defignation  of  Perfons  to 
an  occafional  and  temporary  employment,  that  had  been  ordain'd  be- 
fore, for  fo  fure  had  Paul  at  leaft.  However,  that  which  is  offer'dby 
this  Narrative  to  prefent  confideration,  is  no  more  than  the  bare  Story. 

CHAP.    II. 

Ihat  the  Cities .^  or  mojl  of  them  namd  i?z  the  Perambida- 
tio7i  of  the  Apojlles  Paul  and  Barnabas,  were  at  that 
time  luider  popular  Government.  In  which  is  con- 
tain d  the  y^dminiJ}ratio?i  of  a  Roman  Province. 

TH  E  Romans  of  all  Nations  under  Heaven  were  indow'd,  as 
with  the  higheft  Virtues,  fo  with  the  greateft  human  Glory; 
which  proceeded  from  this  efpecially,  that  they  were  in  love  with  fuch 
as  were  in  love  with  their  Liberty.  To  begin  with  their  dawn,  the 
Privemates  (a  free  People  inhabiting  the  City  and  Parts  adjoining, 
which  at  this  day  is  call'd  Piperno,  lome  fifty  miles  from  Rome,  and  five 
from  Seffe)  being  the  fecond  time  conquer'd  by  the  Romans,  it  was 
confulted  in  the  Senate  what  courfe  fliould  be  taken  with  them ;  where 
while  fome,  according  to  the  different  temper  of  men,  fhew'd  them- 
felves  hotter,  and  others  cooler,  one  of  the  Privemates  more  mind-  Liv.l.s.c.jr. 
ful  of  the  condition  wherein  he  was  born,  than  of  that  wherein  he 
was  fallen,  happen'd  to  render  all  more  doubtful :  for  being  ask'd  by 
a  Senator  of  the  Severer  judgment,  what  Punifliment  he  thought 
tKe  Privemates  might  deferve.  Such  (fays  he)  as  they  deferve  who 
believe  themjelves  worthy  of  Liberty.  At  the  courage  of  which  an- 
fwer,  the  Conful  (perceiving  in  them  that  had  been  vehement  e- 
nough  before  againft  the  Privemates  but  the  greater  animofity,  to 
the  end  that  by  a  gentler  Interrogatory  he  might  draw  fome  fofter 
anfwer  from  him)  reply'd,  A72d  what  if  we  injliB  no  piini/Jj?ne?2i  at  all 
but  pardon  you;  what  Peace  may  we  expeSl  oj  you?  Why  ij  you  gives  us 
a  good  one  (faid  the  other)  a  fleady  and  perpetual  Peace,  but  if  an  ill  one, 
not  long.  At  which  a  certain  Senator  falling  openly  upon  rufl^ing  and 
threatening  the  Privernate,  as  if  thofe  words  of  his  tended  to  fome  prac- 
tice or  intention  to  ftir  up  the  Cities  in  Peace  to  Sedition,  the  better 
part  of  the  Fathers  being  quite  of  another  mind,  declar'd.  That  they 
had  heard  the  voice  oj  a  Man,  and  of  a  Freeman.     For  why,  faid  they, 
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Jhould  it  be  thought  that  any  Man  or  People  will  remain  longer  under  fuch 
a  Burden  as  they  are  not  able  to  bear,  than  till  they  can  throw  it  down  f 
There  a  Peace  is  faithful,  where  it  is  voluntary ;  if  you  will  have  Slaves, 
you  are  nottotruft  them,  but  their  Fetters.  To  this  opinion  the  Conful 
efpecially  inclining,  inclin'd  others,  while  he  openly  profeft,  That  they 
who  had  no  thought  but  upon  their  Liberty,  could  not  but  be  thought  worthy 
/(?  i^e  Romans :  whereupon  the  Decree  paft  by  authority  of  the  Fathers, 
which  was  afterwards  propos'd  to  the  Congregation,  and  ratify'd  by 
the  Command  of  the  People,  whereby  the  Pr-ivernates  were  made  Citi- 
zens of  Pome.  Such  was  the  Genius  of  the  Roman  Common-wealth ; 
where  by  the  way  you  may  alfo  obferve  the  manner  of  her  Debate  and 
Refult  ( Author  itate  Pat  rum  G?  Juffu  Populi)  by  the  Advice  of  the  Se- 
nate, and  the  Chirotonia  of  the  People. 

BUT  that  v/hich  in  this  place  is  more  particularly  offer'd  to  confi- 
deration,  is  her  ufual  way  of  proceeding  in  cafe  of  Conqueft  with  other 
Nations:  for  tho'  bearing  a  haughty  brow  towards  fuch  as,  not  content- 
ed to  enjoy  their  Liberty  at  home,  would  be  her  Rivals  abroad,  flie 
dealt  far  otherwife,  as  with  Carthage;  this  cafe  excepted,  and  the 
pilling  and  polling  of  her  provinces,  which  happen'd  thro'  the  Avarice 
and  Luxury  of  her  Nobility,  when  the  Balance  of  popular  Power 
being  broken,  her  Empire  began  towards  the  latter  end  to  languifli  and 
decline ;  the  way  which  (he  took  with  the  Privernates  was  that  which 
fheufually  obferv'd  with  others  throughout  the  courfe  of  her  Vidtories, 
and  was  after  the  Change  of  Government  made  good  at  leafl:  in  fome 
part  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  under  whom  were  now  thofe  Cities  men- 
tion'd  in  the  prefent  Perambulation  of  the  Apoflles  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas. Strabo  for  his  credit  among  human  Authors  is  equal  to 
anyj  he  liv'd  about  the  time  of  this  Perambulation,  and  being  a  Greek, 
is  lefs  likely  to  be  partial :  Of  that  therefore  which  I  have  afiirm'd  to 
have  been  the  courfe  of  the  Romans  in  their  Vidtoiies,  I  fhall  make  choice 
of  this  Author  for  a  witnefs ;  firft  where  he  epitomizes  the  Story  of 
Strab.  1 .  9.  Athens  after  this  manner :  When  the  Carians  by  Sea,  and  the  Bceotians  by 
Land  wafted  Attica,  Ck crops  the  Prince,  to  bring  the  People  under 
Poelter,  pla^ited  them  in  twelve  Cities,  Cecropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epacrea, 
Decelea,  Eleufis,  Aphydna,  Thoricus,  Brauron,  Cytherus,  Sphettus, 
CephifTia,  Phalerus;  which  Theseus  is  {skA-tohave  contrasted  into  one 
call'd  Athens.  The  Government  of  this  City  had  many  changes ;  atfirfi  it 
was  Monarchical  then  Popular  :  This  again  was  ufurfd  by  the  Tyrants 
PisiSTRATUS  and  his  Sons,  whejice  recover' d,  it  jell  afterwards  into  the 
hands  oj  the  Few,  as  when  the  four  hundred  once,  and  again  the  thirty 
Tyrants  were  impos'dby  the  Lacedemonians,  in  the  War  0/  Peloponnefus: 
which  Toke  the  Athenians  (by  means  of  their  faithful  A\-m.y)fljaking  of, 
re/lord  their  popular  Government,  and  held  it  till  the  Romans  attained  to 
the  Domi}2ion  of  Greece.  Now  thd  it  be  true  that  they  were  not  a  little 
difturb'd  by  the  Kings  o/'Macedon,  to  whotn  they  were  fore  d  to  yield f  me 
kind  of  obedience;  they  neverthelefs  preferv  d  the  form  of  their  Co?nmon- 
njoealthfo  intire,  that  there  be  who  affirm  it  never  to  have  been  better  ad- 
viiniflred,  than  at  fuch  time  as  Macedon  was  govern  d  by  Cassander  : 
for  this  Prince,  tho'  in  other  things  more  inclining  towards  the  Tyrant, 
having  taking  Alliens  by  fur  render,  us  d  not  the  People  ill,  but  tnade  De- 
METRius  Phalereus //;£"  Difiple  of  Tn-EOViiv.ASTvs  the  Philofo- 
pher,  chief  Magi ftr  ate  among  the?n;  a  man  fo  Jar  from  ruining  their 
popular  State  (as  in  the  Commentaries  he  wrote  upon  this  kind  of  Go- 
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vernment  is  attcHcd)  that  he  rcpatj'd  it.  Neverthekfs^  '^'hether fufpecicd  Chap. 
or  envy  d for  his  Greatnefs  ivithont  J'upport  by  the  Macedonians,  after  the  ' 
death  g/  Cassander  he  fed  into  Egypt,  while  his  Ejiemies  brcaki?2v 
down  his  Statues  (as  fome  fay)  made  homely  Vcfjels  of  them.     But  the 
Romans  having  receivd  the  Athenians  under  their  popular  form^  left  them 
their  Laws  and  Liberties  tmtouch'd,  till  in  the  War  with  M  i  th  R  i  da- 
tes they  were  ford d  to  receive  Juch  Tyrants  as  that  King  was  pleas' d 
to  give  them;  whereof  Ar  iST  ion  the  greate/l,  when  the  Romans  had 
re-taken  the  City  from  him,  being  found  tranipling  upon  the  People,  was 
put  to  death  by  Syll  a,  and  the  City  pardon  d,  which  to  this  day  (he  wrote 
about  the  Reign  of  Tiberius)  Jiot  only  enjoys  her  Liberties,  but  is  high 
in  honour  with  the  Romans,  This  is  the  Teftimony  of  Strabo  agree- 
ing with  that  of  Cicero,  where  difputing  of  Divine  Providence,  he 
fays,  that  to  afirm  the  World  to  be  goveriid  by  Chance,  or  without  Godj, 
is  as  ij  one  foiild  jay  that  Athens  were  not  govern  d  by  the  Areopagits. 
Nor  did  the  Romans  by  the  depofition  of  the  fame  Author  (or  indeed 
of  any  other)  behave  themfelves  worfe  in  Afia  (the  fcene  of  our  pre- 
fent  Difcourfe,  where  the  fame  Paul,  of  whom  we  are  fpeaking,  be- 
ing born  at  Tarjiis,  a  City  of  Cilicia,  that  had  acquir'd  like  or  greater 
Privilege  by  the  fame  bounty,  was  alfo  a  Citizen  of  Rome)  than  in  Greece. 
Afia  is  underftood  in  three  fignifications :  Firft,  for  the  third  part  of  the 
World  anfwering  to  Europe  and  Ajrica.     Secondly,  for  that  part  of 
Afia  which  is  now  call'd  Natalia.     Thirdly,  for  that  part  of  it  which 
Attalus  YJmgoi  Pergamum,  dying  without  Heirs,  bequeath'd  and 
left  to  the  People  of  Rome :  this  contain'd  Myfia,  Phrygia,  JEolis,  lonia^ 
Caria,  Doris,  Lydia,  Lycaonia,  Pifidia,  and  by  confequence  the  Cities 
whereof  we  are  fpeaking.     To  all  thefe  Countries  the  Romans  gave 
their  Liberty,  till  in  favour  of  Aristonicus,  the  Baftard  of  Eume- 
NES,  many  of  them  taking  Arms,   they  were  recover'd,  brought  into 
fubjedlion,  and  fram'd  into  a  Province. 

W  H  E  N  a  Conful  had  conquer'd  a  Country,  and  the  Romans  in- 
tended to  form  it  into  a  Province,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Senate  to 
fend  (decern  Legatos)  ten  of  their  Members,  who  with  the  Conful  had 
power  to  introduce  and  eftablifli  their  provincial  way  of  Government. 
In  this  manner  ^-^^  was  form'd  by  Marcus  Aquillius  Conful  j 
afterwards  fo  excellently  reform'd  by  Sc^vola,  that  the  Senate  in 
their  Edidls  us'd  to  propofe  his  example  to  fucceeding  Magiftrates,  and 
the  Inhabitants  to  celebrate  a  Feaft  to  his  Name.  Neverthelefs  Mi- 
thridates  King  of  P(??z/z^j  (all  t\\Q  Romans  \n  this  Province  being 
maffacred  in  one  day)  came  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  it,,  till  it  was  reco- 
ver'd at  fcveral  times  by  Sylla,  Murena,  Lucullus  and  Pompey, 
The  Romans  in  framing  a  Country  into  a  Province,  were  not  accu- 
flom'd  to  deal  with  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  fame  in  a  like  manner, 
but  differently  according  to  their  different  merit.  Thus  divers  Cities 
in  this  were  left  free  by  Sylla,  as  thofe  of  the  Ilienfes,  the  Chia?js, 
Rhodians,  Lycians,  and  Magnefians,  with  the  Cyxicens,  tho'  the  laft 
of  thefe  afterwards  for  their  pradlices  againfl  the  Romatis  forfeited  their 
Liberty  to  Tiberius,  in  whofe  Reign  they  were  for  this  reafon  de- 
priv'd  of  the  fime. 

TAKING  Afia  m  the  firfl  fenfe,  that  is,  for  one  third  part  of  the 
World,  the  next  Province  of  the  Romans  in  this  Country  was  Cilicia^ 
containing  Pamphylia,  Ifauria,  and  Cilicia  more  peculiarly  fo  call'd. 
Here  CiciiRo  was  fometimes  Pro-conful,  in  hongur  to  whom  part  of 
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Book  II,  Phrygia,  with  Pifidia  and  Lycaonia,  were  taken  from  the  former,  and 
*-—-/"■—'  added  to  this  Jurifdidlion,  by  which  means  the  Cities  whereof  we  are 
fpeaking  came  to  be  of  this  Province.  Adjoining  hereto  was  the  Com- 
monweahh  of  the  Lycians,  which  the  Romans  left  free :  into  this  alfo 
the  City  of  Attalia  by  fome  is  computed,  but  Iconium  both  by  Str  abo 
Epift.  andCiCERO;  the  latter  whereof  being  Pro-conful,  in  his  Journey 
from  Laodicea,  was  receiv'd  by  the  Magiftrates  and  Deputies  of  this 
City.  Lyftra  and  Derbe,  being  Cities  of  Lycaonia,  muft  alfo  have  been 
of  the  fame  Province.  Next  to  the  Province  of  Cilicia  was  that  of 
Syria,  containing  Comagene,  Seleucis,  Phcsnicia,  Ccelofyria,  and  "Judea 
or  Palejlin.  In  Seleucis  were  the  four  famous  Cities,  Sekucia,  Antio- 
chia,  Apamea  (the  lafl  entire  in  her  Liberty)  and  Laodicea.  Comagene . 
and  Judea  were  under  Kings,  and  not  fram'd  into  Provinces,  till  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperors. 

THE  fourth  Province  of  the  Romans  in  Afia  was  that  of  Bithynia 
with  Pontics :  thefe  were  all  acquir'd  or  confirm'd  by  the  Vid:ories  of 
PoMPEY  the  Great.  Strabo,  who  was  a  Cappadocian  born  at  Amafia, 
relates  a  ftory  worthy  to  be  remember'd  in  this  place.     "  From  the 
"  time.  Jays  he,  that  the  Romans,    having  conquer'd  Antiochus^ 
"  became  Moderators  of  Afia,  they  contraded  Leagues  of  Amity  with 
"  divers  Nations;  where  there  were  Kings,  the  honour  of  addrefs  was 
"  defer'd  to  them,  with  whom  the  Treaties  that  concern'd  their  Coun- 
"  tries  were  concluded.     But  as  concerning  the  Cappadociajis,  they 
*'  treated  with  the  whole  Nation,  for  which  caufe  the  Royal  Line 
"  of  this  Realm  coming  afterwards  to  fail,  the  Romans  gave  the  Peo^ 
"  pie  their  freedom  or  leave  to  live  under  their  own  Laws :  and  when 
"  the  People  hereupon  fending  Embafladors  to  Rome,  renounc'd  their 
"  Liberty,  being  that  to  them  which  they  faid  was  intolerable,  and 
"  demanded  a  King;  the  Romans  amaz'd  there  fliould  be  men  that 
"  could  fo  far  defpair,  permitted  them  to  choofe,  of  their  Nation, 
"  whom  they  pleas'd;  fo  Ariobarzanes  was  chofen,  whofe  Line 
"  again  in  the  third  Generation  coming  to  fail,   Archelaus  was 
"  made  King  by  Anthony  {where  you  may  ohferve,  inpajjing,  that 
"  the  Romans  imposed  not  Monarchical  Govermnent,  but  J  or  that  mat- 
"  ter  us'd  to  leave  a  People  as  they  found  them)  Thus  at  the  fime  time 
"  they  left  Pontus  under  King  Mithri dates,   who  not  contain- 
"  inghimfelf  within  his  bounds,  but  extending  them  afterwards  as  far 
"  as  Colchis  and  Armenia  the  Lefs,  was  reduc'd  to  his  terms  by  Pom- 
"  pey  ;  who  devefling  him  of  thofe  Countries  which  he  had  ufurp'd, 
"  diftributed  fome  part  of  them  to  fuch  Princes  as  had  affifled  the  Ro- 
"  mans  in  that  War,  and  divided  the  refl  into  twelve  Common-wealths, 
"  of  which,  added  to  Bithynia,  he  made  one  Province.     When  the 
"  Roman  Emperors  became  Monarchs,  they  alfo  upon  like  occafions 
"  made  other  diftributions,  conflituting  Kings,  Princes,  and  Cities, 
"  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  fome  wholly  free,  and  others  in  fubjedlion 
"  to  themfelves."     Thus  came  a  good,  if  not  the  greater  part  of  the 
Cities  in  the  Leffer  AJia,  and  the  other  adjoining  Provinces,  to  be  fome 
more,  fome  lefs  free ;  but  the  mofl  of  them  to  remain  Common- 
wealths, or  to  be  eredled  into  popular  Governments,  as  appears  yet 
clearer  by  the  intercourfe  of  Pliny,  while  he  was  Pretor  or  Gover- 
nor of  Bithynia,  with  his  Mafler  the  Emperor  Trajan  ;  a  piece  of 
which  I  have  inferted  in  the  Letters  following. 
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Pliny    to   Trajan. 

SIR, 

"  TT  is  provided  by  Pompey's  Laws  for  tht  Bifhynia?i^,    that  no 

"  X  "^^"  under  thirty  years  of  Age  be  capable  of  Magiftracy,  or  off'""  ^''^^^' 

"  the  Senate  :    by  the  fame  it  is  alfo  eftabhfh'd,    that  they  who  have 

"  borne  Magiftracy  may  be  Senators.    Now  becaufe  by  a  latter  Edicft 

"  of  Augustus,  the  lefler  Magiftracies  may  be  borne  by  fuch  as  are 

"  above  one  and  twenty ;  there  remains  with  me  thefe  doubts,     whe- 

"  ther  hethat  being  under  thirty,  has  borne  Magiftracy,  may  beeledt- 

"  ed  by  the  Cenfors  into  the  Senate  ;  and  if  he  may,  whether  of  thofe 

"  alfo  that  have  not  borne  Magiftracy,    a  man  being  above  one  and 

*'  twenty,  feeing  at  that  age  he  may  bear  Magiftracy,  may  not  by  the 

"  fame  interpretation  be  eledled  into  the  Senate,  tho'  he  has  not  borne  it : 

"  which  is  here  pradlis'd  and  pretended  to  be  neceffary,    becaufe  it  is 

"  fomewhat  better,  they  fay,  that  the  Senate  be  fill'd  with  the  Children 

"  of  good  Families,  than  with  the  lower  lort.     My    opinion    being 

"  ask'd  upon  thefe  points  by  the  new  Cenfors,  I  thought  fuch  as  being 

"  under  thirty  have  born  Magiftracy,  both  by  Pompey's  Laws,  and 

"  the  Edidt  of  Augustus,  to  be  capable    of  the  Senate;   feeing  the 

"  .Edidt  allows  a  man  under  thirty  to  bear  Magiftracy,  and  the  Law, 

"  a  man  that  has  borne  Magiftracy,  to  be  a  Senator.  But  as  to  thofe 

"  that  have  not  borne  Magiftracy,  tho'  at  the  age  in  which  they  may 

"  bear  it,  I  demur   till  I  may  underftand  your  Majefty's  pleafure,   to 

"  whom  I  have  fent  the  Heads  both  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Edid:. 

Trajan /o  Pliny. 

«  'YT'OlJ  and  i,  deareft  Pliny,  are   of  one  mind.    Pompey's 

«  JL     Laws  are  fo  far  qualified  by  the   Edift  of  Augustus,  that 

*'  they  who  are  not  under  one  and  twenty  may  bear  Magiftracy,  and 

"  they  who  have  borne  Magiftracy  may  be  Senators  in  their  refpedtive 

"  Cities:  but  for  fuch  as  have  not  borne  Magiftracy,  tho'  they  might 

"  have  borne  it,  I  conceive  them  not  eligible  into  the  Senate  till  they 

"  be  thirty  years  of  age. 

Pliny  /(?  Trajan. 

SIR, 
"  T)OWER  is  granted  to  the  Bithyuian  Cities  by  Pompey'^ 
"  \^  Law,  to  adopt  to  themfelves  what  Citizens  they  pleafe,  fo  they 
*'  be  not  Foreigners,  but  of  the  fame  Province ;  by  the  fame  Law  it  is 
"  ftiewn  in  what  cafes  the  Cenfors  may  remove  a  man  from  the  Senate : 
"  Among  which  neverthelefs  it  is  not  provided  what  is  to  be  done  in 
"  cafe  a  foreign  Citizen  be  a  Senator.  Wherefore  certain  of  the  Cenfors 
*'  have  thought  fit  toconfultme,  whether  they  ought  to  remove  a  man 
*•  that  is  of  a  foreign  City  for  that  caufe  out  of  the  Senate.  Now  be- 
"  caufe  the  Law,  tho'  it  forbids  the  adoption  of  a  Foreigner,  commands 
"  not  that  a  Foreigner  for  that  caufe  fliould  be  remov'd  out  of  the  Senate, 
"  and  I  am  inform'd  there  be  foreign  Citizens  almoft  in  every  Senate;  fo 
"  that  many,  not  only  Men,  but  Cities  might  fufFer  ConcufTion  by  the 

"   refti- 
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reftitution  of  the  Law  in  that  part,  which  thro'  a  kind  of  confent 
feems  to  be  now  grown   obfolete ;  I  conceive  it  neceflary  to   have 
your  Majefty's  Refolution  in  the  cafe,  to  which  end  I  have  fent  a 
"  Breviate  of  the  Law  annex'd. 

Trajan  to  Pliny, 

"  T  T  T  I T  H  good  caufe,  deareft  Pl  iny,  have  you  doubted  what 
"  Vv  anfwer  to  return  to  the  Cenfors,  inquiring  whether  they 
"  ought  to  eleft  a  man  into  the  Senate  that  is  of  another  City,  tho'  of 
"  the  fame  Province ;  feeing  on  the  one  fide  the  Authority  of  the  Law, 
"  and  of  Cuflom  on  the  other  to  the  contrary,  might  well  diforder 
"  you.  To  innovate  nothing  for  the  time  paft,  I  think  well  of  this 
"  expedient :  they  who  are  already  eledled  Senators,  tho'  not  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  Law,  of  what  City  foever  they  be,  may  remain  for  the 
"  prefent;  but  for  the  future  Pomp ey's  Laws  fliould  return  to  their 
"  full  virtue,  which  if  we  fhould  caufe  to  look  back,  might  create 
"  trouble. 

THIS  might  ferve,  but  there  will  be  no  hurt  in  being  a  little  fuU 
ler  in  the  Difcovery  of  Provincial  Government. 

THE  Provinces  fo  fram'd,  as  hasbeen  fliewn,  were  fubdivided  ip- 
to  certain  Circuits  called  Diocejes ;  that  of  Afia  had  fix,  Alabandce, 
iS^rW'fi  (antiently  the  Senate  of  Cr^sus)  Smyr?ia,  EphcJ'us,  Adratny- 
tis,  Pergamiim.  That  of  Cilicia  had  alfo  fix,  the  Pamphylimi,  Ijaiiri^ 
an,  and  Cilician,  the  Metropolis  whereof  was  Tarfus,  a  free  City  j  to 
thefe  were  taken  out  of  the  Province  of  Afia,  Cibyra,  Siji7iadce,  A- 
famea:  what  were  the  Diocefes  of  the  other  two  Sigonius,  whom 
I  follow,  does  not  ihew.  At  thefe  in  the  Winter  (for  the  Summer 
was  fpent  commonly  with  the  Army)  the  People  of  the  Province  af- 
fembled  at  fet  times,  as  at  our  Aflizes,  where  the  Romati  Governors  did 
them  Juftlce. 

THE  Governors  or  Magiftrates,  to  whofe  care  a  Province  was  com- 
mitted, were  of  two  kinds :  the  firfl  and  chief  was  Conful  or  Pretor, 
which  appellations  differ'd  not  in  Power,  but  in  Dignity,  that  of  Con- 
ful being  more  honourable,  who  had  twelve  Liftors,  whereas  the  Pre- 
tor had  but  fix ;  if  the  annual  Magiftracy  of  either  of  thefe  came  to 
be  prorogu'd,  he  was  call'd  Pro-conful  or  Pro-pretor. 

THE  fecond  kind  of  Magiflrate  in  a  Province  was  the  Queflor, 
Receiver  or  Treafurer,  who  being  alfo  annual,  was  attended  by  Lie- 
tors  of  his  own;  if  he  dy'd  within  his  year,  the  Cenful,  Pro-conful, 
or  Pretor  might  appoint  one  for  that  time  in  his  place,  who  was  call'd 
•  Pro-queflor.  The  Power  of  the  Conful,  Pro-conful,  or  Pretor,  was  of 
two  kinds,  the  one  Civil,  the  other  Military  ;  the  former  call'd  Ma- 
giftracy, the  latter  Empire, 

THE  Pomp  of  thefe  affuming  and  exercifing  their  Magiflracy  was 
reverend  ;  the  Conful  or  Pro-conful  had  Legates,  fometimes  more,  but 
never  under  three,  appointed  him  by  the  Senate :  thefe  were  in  the  na- 
ture of  Counfellors  to  aflifl  him  in  all  Affairs  of  his  Province  ;  he  had 
Tribunes,  Colonels,  or  Field  Officers,  for  the  military  part  of  his  Ad- 
miniflration  J  he  had  alfo  Secretaries,  Serjeants,  Heralds  or  Criers, 
Liftors  or  Infign-bearers,  Interpreters,  Meffengers,  Divines,  Chamber- 
lains, Phyficiansi  a;id  befides  thefe  his  Companions,  which  for  the 
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mofl  part  were  of  the  younger  fort  of  Gentlemen  or  Gallants  that  ac-  Char 
company'd  him  for  his  Ornament,  and  their  own  Education.  Into  u 
this  the  fomewhat  like  Train  of  the  Queftor  (who  by  the  Law  was  in 
place  of  a  Son  to  the  Pro-conful,  and  to  whom  the  Pro-conful  was  to 
give  the  regard  of  a  Father)  being  cafl,  it  made  the  Pretorian  Co- 
hort or  Guard  always  about  the  Perfon  of  the  Pro-conful,  who  in  this 
Equipage  having  done  his  Devotions  at  the  Capitol,  departed  the  City 
Paludatus,  that  is  in  his  Royal  Mantle  of  Gold  and  Purple,  follow'd 
for  fome  part  of  the  way  with  the  whole  Train  of  his  Friends,  wifli- 
ing  him  much  joy  and  good  fpeed. 

I  N  his  Province  he  executed  his  twofold  Office,  the  one  of  Captain 
General,  the  other  of  thefupreme  Magiffrate.  In  the  former  relation 
he  had  an  Army  either  receiv'd  from  his  Predeceflbr,  or  new  levy'd  in 
the  City  ;  this  confifted  in  the  one  half  of  the  Legions  (as  I  have  clfe- 
where  iliewn)  and  in  the  other  of  Aflbciates :  for  the  greatnefs  of  the 
fame,  it  was  proportion'd  to  the  Province,  or  the  occafion ;  to  an  or- 
dinary Province  in  times  of  Peace,  I  believe  an  Army  amounted  not  to 
above  one  Legion  with  as  many  Auxilliaries,  that  is,  to  a  matter  of 
twelve  thoufand  Foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horfe.  The  Mao-iflracy 
or  Jurifdift ion  of  the  Proconful,  or  Pretor,  was  executed  at  the  Me- 
tropolitan City  of  each  Dicecis,  which  upon  this  occafion  was  to  fur- 
nifti  the  Pretorian  Cohort  with  Lodging,  Salt,  Wood,  Hay,  and  Stable- 
rogm  at  the  charge  of  the  Country.  Thefe,  tho'  Cicero  would 
hardly  receive  any  of  them,  were,  towards  the  latter  time  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth, extended  by  the  Provincial  Magifirates  to  fo  great  a  bur- 
den to  the  People,  that  it  caus'd  divers  Laws  to  be  pafs'd  in  Rome 
(de  repetundis)  for  reflitution  to  be  made  to  the  Provinces,  by  fuch  as 
had  injur'd  them.  Upon  fuch  Laws  was  the  profecution  of  Ver- 
RES  by  Cicero.  When  and  where  this  kind  of  Court  was  to  be 
held,  the  Conful,  Pro-conful,  or  Pretor,  by  Proclamation  gave  timely 
notice.  Being  alfembl'd  at  the  time,  and  the  City  appointed,  in  the 
Townhal  flood  a  Tribunal;  upon  this  the  Sella  Curulis,  or  Chair  of 
State,  in  which  fat  the  Conful,  Pro-conful,  or  Pretor,  with  his  Preto- 
rian Cohort  or  Band  about  him,  furnifh'd  v/ith  all  manner  of  Pomp, 
and  Officers  requifite  to  the  Ornament  or  Adminiflration  of  fo  high  a 
Magiflracy.  The  Jurifdidion  of  this  Court  was  according  to  the 
Laws  made  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  Province ;  but  becaufe  they 
could  not  forefee  all  things  (as  appear'd  by  the  Queflions  which  Pl  r- 
NY  put  upon  the  Laws  of  Pompey,  to  Trajan)  it  came  to  pafs^ 
that  much  was  permitted  to  the  Edids  of  the  Provincial  Pretors,  as 
was  alfo  in  ufe  at  Rotjie  with  the  Pretors  of  the  City :  jlnd  if  any  man 
had  judg'd  otherwife  in  his  Province,  than  he  ought  to  have  done  in 
the  City,  made  an  Edidl  contrary  to  the  Law  of  his  Province,  or 
judged  any  thing  otherwife  than  according  to  his  own  Edidf,  he 
was  held  guilty  of,  and  queflionable  for  a  heinous  Crime.  But  what 
the  Law  of  this  or  that  Province  (which  differ'd  in  each)  was,  would 
be  hard  particularly  to  fay ;  only  in  general  it  was  for  the  main  very 
much  refembling  that  of  Sicily^  call'd  RupiVia. 

LEGE  Riipilia,  or  by  the  Laiu  0/  Ru  p  1 1 1  us,  «  caufe  between  one 
Citizeji  and  another  being  of  the  Jli me  City^  was  to  be  try  d  at  home  by  their 
own  Laws.  A  Cauje  between  one  Proviiicial  and  another  being  of  divers 
Cities,  was  to  be  trfd  by  Judges  whom  the  Pretor  (hould  appoint  by  lot. 
What  a  private  man  claimed  of  a  People,  or  a  People  of  a  private  man, 
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Book.  II.  w^^  ^^  ^^  refer  d  to  the  Senate  ofjome  third  City.  Upon  what  a  Roman 
\^  "V^  J  claimed  of  a  Provincial,  a  Provincial  was  to  be  appointed  fudge .  Upon 
what  a  Provincial  claim  d  oj  a  Roman,  a  Roman  was  to  be  appointed 
fudge.  For  decifwn  of  other  Controverfies,  feleSl  fudges  from  among  the 
Romans  f«5/  out  of  the  Pretorian  Cohort,  but  out  of  fuch  Romans,  or 
other  Citizens  free  o/^Rome,  as  were  prefent  in  the  fame  Court)  were  to 
be  given.  In  criminal  Caujes,  as  Violence,  Peculate,  or  Treafon,  the  Law^ 
and  the  manner  of  proceeding  was  the  fame  in  the  Provinces,  as  in  Rome, 

F  O  R  the  Tributes,  Cuiloms,  Taxes,  levies  of  Men,  Money,  Ship- 
ping, ordinary  or  extraordinary,  for  the  common  defence  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  and  her  Provinces,  the  Confuls,  Pro-confuls,  or  Pretors, 
proceeding  according  to  fuch  Decrees  of  the  Senate  as  were  in  that  cafe 
ftanding  or  renew'd  upon  emergent  occafions ;  in  gathering  thefe  lay 
the  Magiftracy  or  office  of  the  Queftor :  if  the  Pro-conful  were  indif- 
pos'd,  or  had  more  bufmels  than  he  could  well  turn  his  hand  to. 
Courts  of  this  nature  might  be  held  by  one  or  more  of  his  Legates. 
With  matters  of  Religion  they  meddl'd  not ;  every  Nation  being  fo  far 
left  to  the  liberty  of  Confcience,  that  no  violence  for  this  caufe  was 
ofFer'd  to  any  man :  by  which  means  both  fews  and  Chriftians,  at 
leaft  till  the  time  of  the  perfecuting  Emperors,  had  the  free  exercife  of 
their  Religion  throughout  the  Roman  Provinces.  This  the  fews  lik'd 
well  for  themfelves,  nor  were  they  troubl'd  at  the  Heathens ;  but  to 
the  Chriftians  they  always  grudg'd  the  like  privilege.  Thus  when  they 
could  no  otherwife  induce  Pilate  to  put  Chrift  to  death,  they  ac- 
cus'd  Chrift  of  affedting  Monarchy,  and  fo  afrighted  Pilate,  be- 
ing a  mean  condition'd  fellow,  while  they  threaten'd  to  let  Tiberi- 
us know  he  was  not  Ccefar's  Friend  that  he  comply'd  with  their  ends. 
But  when  at  Corinth  where  Gallio  (a  man  of  another  temper) 
was  Pro-conTul  of  Achaia,  they  would  have  been  at  this  fport  again, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  Tumult  had  brought  Paul  before  the 
Tribunal,  Gallio  took  it  not  well,  that  they  fhould  think  he  had 
nothing  elfe  to  do  than  to  judge  of  Words,  and  Names,  and  ^e- 
fiions  of  their  Law,  for  he  car'd  no  more  for  the  Difputes  between 
the  Chriftians  and  the  Jews,  than  for  thofe  between  the  Epicure- 
ans and  the  Stoicks.  Wherefore  his  Liftors  drove  them  from  the 
Tribunal,  and  the  officious  Corinthians,  to  {hew  their  love  to  the  Pro- 
conful,  fell  on  knocking  them  out  of  the  way  of  other  bufmefs. 

NOW  tho'  the  Common-wealth  of  the  Achceans,  being  at  this  time 
a  Roman  Province  under  the  Pro-conful  Gallio,  enjoy'd  no  longer 
her  common  Senate,  Strategus,  and  Demiurges,  according  to  the  model 
fliewn  in  the  former  Book ;  yet  remain'd  each  particular  City  under 
her  antient  form  of  Popular  Government,  fo  that  in  thefe,  efpecially 
at  Corinth,  many  of  the  Greeks  being  of  the  fame  judgment,  the  Jews 
could  not  difpute  with  the  Chriftians  without  Tumult.  Of  this  kind 
was  that  which  happen'd  at  Ephefus,  where  Chriftianity  growing  fo 
faft,  that  the  Silver-fmiths  of  Diana's  Temple  began  to  fear  they 
fhould  lofe  their  Trade ;  the  Jews  liking  better  of  Heathenifm  than 
Chriftianity,  fet  Alexander,  one  of  their  pack,  againft  Paul. 

THIS  place  (in  times  when  men  will  underftand  no  otherwife 
of  human  ftory  than  makes  for  their  ends)  is  fallen  happily  into  my 
hand ;  feeing  that  which  I  have  faid  of  a  Roman  Province,  will  be 
thus  no  lefs  than  prov'd  out  of  Scripture.  For  the  Chancellor  of 
Ephefus  perceiving  the  Ecclefia  (fo  it  is  in  the  Original)  or  Allembly 
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(as  in  our  Tranflation)  uncall'd  by  the  Senate,  or  the  Magiflracy  to  Chap.  2. 
be  tumultuoufly  gather'd  in  the  Theatre  (their  ufual  place,  as  in  ' 
Syracujd  and  other  Cities,  of  meeting)  betakes  himfelf  to  appeafe  the 
People  with  divers  arguments:  among  which  he  has  thefe.  Firft  as 
to  matter  of  Religion,  Tou  have  brought  hither,  fays  he,  theje  men 
•which  are  neither  robbers  of  Temples  [Churches  our  Bible  has  it,  before 
there  was  any  Church  to  be  robb'd)  nor  yet  blajphemers  of  the  Goddefs : 
In  which  words  (feeing  that  they  offering  no  fcandal,  but  only  pro- 
pagating that  which  was  according  to  their  own  Judgment,  were  not 
obnoxious  to  Punilbment)  he  fliews  that  every  man  had  liberty  of 
Confcience.  Secondly,  as  to  Law:  If  Demetrius  and  the  Crafts- 
men 'which  are  with  him  have  a  matter  againjl  any  man^  the  Law,  fays 
he,  is  open.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  matter  of  Government,  which  appears  to 
be  of  two  parts,  the  one  Provincial,  the  other  Domeflic  :  For  the  for- 
mer, fays  he,  there  are  ( a'.9^;.7^aT»; )  Pro-confuls  (he  fpeaks  in  the  plu- 
ral number  with  relation  to  the  Legates,  by  whom  the  Pro-conful 
fometimes  held  his  Courts  j  otherwife  this  Magiftrate  was  but  one  in  a 
Province,  as  at  this  time  for  Afia  Publius  Suilius)  and  to  the 
latter,  fays  he,  if  you  defire  any  thing  concer^iing  other  matters,  that  is, 
fuch  as  appertain  to  the  Government  of  the  City  (in  which  the  care 
of  the  Temple  was  included)  //  fhall  be  deter mirid  in  a  /^'Zi/w/ Ecclefia, 
or  Jljj'embly  of  the  People.  By  which  you  may  fee  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  Provincial  Government,  Ephefus,  tho'  {he  was  no  free  City, 
(for  with  a  free  City  the  Pro-conful  had  nothing  of  this  kind  to  do) 
had  ( "i/Tiio/^ia,  )  the  Government  of  her  felf  (as  thofe  other  Cities  men- 
tion'd  in  Pliny's  Epiftlcs)  by  the  Senate,  and  the  People;  for  where- 
ever  one  of  thefe  is  nam'd,  as  the  Senate  by  Pl  iny,  or  the  People  by 
Luke,  the  other  is  underftood.  When  the  Chancellor  had  thus 
fpoken,  he  difmifs'd  the  Ecchfia.  It  is  Luke's  own  word,  and  fb 
often  as  I  have  now  repeated  it,  fo  often  has  he  us'd  it  upon  the  fame 
occafion.  Wherefore  I  might  henceforth  expeft  two  things  of  Di- 
vines ;  firft,  that  it  might  be  acknowledg'd  that  I  have  good  Authors, 
Luke  and  the  Chancellor  of  Ephefus,  for  the  word  Ecclefa  in  this 
fenfe ;  and  fecondly,  that  they  would  not  perfuade  us,  the  word  Ec- 
clefa has  loft  this  fignification,  left  they  condemn  this  place  of  Scrip- 
ture to  be  no  more  underftood.  The  manner  of  Provincial  Govern- 
ment being  thus  prov'd,  not  only  out  of  profane  Authors,  but  out  of 
Scripture  it  felf;  and  the  Cities  that  were  leaft  free  having  had  fuch 
power  over  themfelves,  and  their  Territories ;  why,  if  the  Romans 
took  no  more  of  them  for  this  proted:ion,  than  was  paid  to  their  for- 
mer Lords,  did  they  not  rather  undertake  the  patronage  of  the  World 
than  the  Empire ;  feeing  Venice,  and  Dantzic,  while  the  one  was  tri- 
butary to  the  Turk,  the  other  to  the  King  of  Poland,  were  neverthe- 
lefs  fo  free  Eftates,  that  of  a  King,  or  a  Common-wealth  that  fl^ould 
have  put  the  reft  of  the  world  into  the  like  condition,  no  lefs  in  our  day 
could  have  been  faid  ?  And  yet  that  the  Romans,  when  the  nature  of  the 
Eaftern  Monarchies  fliall  be  rightly  confider'd,  took  far  lefs  of  thefe 
Cities  than  their  old  Mafters,  will  admit  of  little  doubt.  Cicero 
furely  would  not  lie ;  he,  when  Pro-conful  of  Cilicia,  wrote  in  this 
manner  concerning  his  Circuit,  to  his  friend  Servilius:  T'-wo  dayi 
1  /laid  at  Laodicea,  at  Apamea  five,  at  Sinnads  three,  at  Pilomelis  y^-yf, 
at  Iconium  ten ;  than  which  JurifdiBion  or  Govern?nent  there  is  nothing 
more  jufl  or  equal.  Why  then  had  not  thofe  Cities  their  Senates  and  their 
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Book  II.  Ecclefia,  or  Congregations  of  the  People,  as  well  as  that  of  Ephefus, 
and  thofe  whereof  Pl  iny  gives  an  account  to  Trajan  ? 

COR  IN  TH  was  in  Achaia  ;  Perga  of  Pamphylia,  Antioch  of  Pi- 
jidia,  Iconium,  Lyftra,  Derbe  of  Lycaonia,  were  in  Cilicia ;  and  with 
thefe,  as  fome  reckon,  Attalia.     Ephefus  and  the  other  Antioch  were 
in  Syria.  Achaia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria,  were  Roman  Provinces  at  the  time 
of  this  Perambulation  of  the  Apoftles :  The  Cities  under  Provincial 
Adminiflration,  whether  free  or  not  free,  were  under  Popular  Govern- 
ment ;  whence  it  follows,  that  Corinth,  Ephejiis,  Antioch  of  Syria, 
Antioch  of  Pifidia,  Perga,  Iconium,  Lyflra,  Derbe,  Attalia,  being  at  this 
time  under  Provincial  Adminiflration,  were  at  the  fame  time  under  Po- 
pular Government.  There  has  been  no  hurt  in  going  about,  for  the  proof 
of  this  ;  tho'  indeed  to  fliew  that  thefe  Cities  (had  quandam  *wvo,;/-"'«v ) 
were  under  Popular  Government,  we  needed  to  have  gone  no  further 
than  the  Text,  as  where  the  Chancellor  of  Ephefus,  to  get  rid  of  a 
tumultuous  Ecclefia  or  Aflembly  of  the  People,  promifes  them  a  law- 
ful one.     In  Iconium,  Lyjlra,  Derbe,  and  the  reft,  you  hear    not  of 
any  King  (as  where  Herod  ftretch'd  out  his  hand  to  pleafe  the  Jews, 
and  vex  the  Church)  but  of  the  People,  of  their  Rulers,  of  their  M- 
femblies,  and  of  their  Tumults.  The  People  at  Ly/lra  are  now  agreed 
to  give  the  Apoftles  divine  Honours:  and  anon,  both  at  Iconium  and 
Lyftra,  to  ftone  them.     Now  to  determine  of  divine  Honour,  or  of 
Life  and  Death,  are  ads  of  Sovereign  Power.     It  is  true,  thefe  never- 
thelefs  may  happen  to  be  ufurp'd  by  a  mere  Tumult ;  but  that  cannot 
be  faid  of  thefe  Congregations,  which  confifted  as  well  of  the  Magi- 
ftrates  and  Rulers,  as  of  the  People,  and  where  the  Magiftrates  ftiew 
that  they  had  no  diftindl  Power  whereby  to  reftrain  the  People,  nor 
other   means  to  prevail  againft   them,  than   by  making  of  Parties : 
Which  Paffages,  as  they  prove  thefe  Common- wealths  on  the  one  fide 
to  have  been   ill  conftituted,  evince  on  the  other,  that  thefe  Cities 
were  under  Popular  Government. 

CHAP.    III. 

The  DeduBiion  of  the  Chirotonia  frotn  Popular  Govern- 
ment^ and  of  the  Original  Right  of  Ordination  fro??i 
the  Chirotonia.  In  which  is  contain  d  the  Inftitutio7i 
of  the  Sanhedrim  or  Se?tate  (?/'Ifrael  by  Moses,  and  of 
that  of  Rome  by  Romulus. 

DIVINES  generally  in  their  way  of  difputing  have  a  bias  that 
runs  more  upon  Words  than  upon  Things ;  fo  that  in  this  place 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  the  Interpretation  of  fome  other  Words, 
whereof  they  pretend  to  take  a  ftrong  hold  in  their  Controverfies. 
The  chief  of  thefe  has  been  fpoken  to  already :  Chirotonia  being  a 
word  that  properly  fignifies  the  Suffrage  of  the  People,  wherever  it  is 
properly  us'd,  implies  Power  j  wherefore  tho'  the  Senate  decrees  by 
Suffrage  as  well  as  the  People,  yet  there  being  no  more  in  a  Decree  of 
the  Senate  than  Authority,  the  Senate  is  never  faid  to  Chirofo?iize,  or 
very  feldom  and  improperly,  this  word  being  peculiar  to  the  People. 
And  thus  much  is  imply'd  in  what  went  before. 

THE 
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THE  next  Word  in  Controverfy  is  Pfcphifma,  which  fio-nifies  a  Chap.  2. 
Decree  ov  Law,  and  this  always  implying  Power,  always  implys  the 
Suffrage  of  the  People,  that  is,  where  it  islpoken  of  popular  Govern- 
ment :  for  tho'  a  Fjephifma  or  Decree  of  the  Athenian  Senate  was  a 
Law  for  a  year  before  it  came  to  the  Suffrage  or  Chirotoniaoi  the 
People,  yet  the  Law  orConllitution  of  Solon,  whereby  the  Senate  had 
this  Power,  was  originally  derived  from  the  Chirotonia  of  the  People. 

THE  third  Word  (^3rcr«»^)  fignifys  to  conflitute  on  ordain;  this  in 
the  political  fenfe  of  the  fame  implys  not  Power,  but  Authority  :  For 
a  man  that  writes  or  propofes  a  Decree  or  Form  of  Government,  may 
be  faid  («t3<cai.«)  to  propofe  or  confiitute  it,  whether  it  be  confirm'd  by 
the  Chirototiia  of  the  People  or  not;  nay  with  Halicarnass^us 
the  Word  fignifys  no  more  than  barely  to  call  or  affemble  the  Senate, 

N  O  W  if  thefe  Words  be  fometimes  otherwife  taken,  what 
Words  be  there  in  any  Language  that  are  not  often  us'd  improperly  ? 
But  that  underflood  politically,  they  mufl  of  neceffity  be  underffood 
as  1  have  (hewn,  or  will  fo  intangle  and  diforder  Government,  that  no 
man  fliall  either  make  head  or  foot  of  it,  is  that  which  I  make  little 
queftion  to  evince  in  the  furefl  way,  that  is,  by  opening  the  nature  of 
the  Things  whence  they  derive,  and  whereof  they  are  fpokenby  the 
beft  Authors. 

And  becaufe  the  Words  (tho'  the  Things  they  fignify  were  much 
more  antient)  derive  all  from  Athens,  I  fhall  begin  by  this  Conflituti- 
on  to  fhew  the  proper  ufe  of  them.  Chirotonia  in  Athens,  as  has  been 
fhewn  out  of  Suidas  (who  fpeaking  of  i^ow^-  refers  to  this)  was 
Eledlion  of  Magiftrates,  or  enabling  Laws  by  the  Suffrage  of  the  Peo- 
ple: which,  becaufe  they  gave  by  holding  up  their  hands,  came 
thence  to  be  called  Chirotonia,  which  fignifys  holding  up  of  hands.  The 
Legiflative  Affcmbly,  or  Reprefentative  of  the  People,  called  the  No- 
motljetce,  upon  occafion  of  repealing  an  old  Law,  and  enabling  a  new 
one,  gave  the  Chirotonia  of  the  People :  And  yet  fays  the  Athejiian  Demoft.  con- 
Law  ( SiaxfipoTov/av  liX  ■j!nnt\i  tou«  irpos'Spou?  -lefi  to-j'tuk  tuv  vo'fi""'  )  Let  the  Procdrl  give  Or  ''^  mion- 
viake  the  Chiroton  ia  to  either  Law.  The  Proedri,  as  was  flie  wn  in  the  for- 
mer Book,  were  the  ten  Prefidents  of  the  Prytans ;  which  Prytans 
upon  this  occafion  were  Prefidents  of  the  Nomothetce.  Again  whereas 
it  was  the  undoubted  Right  and  Pradice  of  the  People  to  e!e(5t  their 
Magiftrates  by  their  Chirotoniai^  «-^-^  ^i^^H  ^^^,  f^-i'"  ^tae/ou;,  xm  tov  serw,  kIv  ivrmZv 
x£.75To4-^rt  ^p.iTiiycv)  it  is  ncverthclefs  fliewn  by  Pollux  to  have  been  the  pe-  Phil.  i. 
culiar  Office  of  the  T'hcfmotheta  (^^fiT^yA';'/ir,^TOMiu'^  to  chirotonize  the 
Magiftrates.  For  as  the  Proedri  were  Prefidents  of  the  People  in  their 
Legiflative  Capacity,  fo  were  the  Thefmothetce,  upon  occafion  of  Elec- 
tions: thus  the  Chirotonia  of  the  Proedri  or  of  the  l^hejmothetce,  figni-  t  g  ^  « 
fys  nothing  elfe  but  the  Chirotonia  of  the  People,  by  which  they  enadl- 
ed  all  their  Laws,  and  elefted  all  their  Civil  or  Ecclefiaftical  Ma2;i- 
ftrates  or  Priefts,  as  the  Rex  Sacrijicus,  and  the  Orgeones,  except 
fome  by  the  Lot;  which  Ordination,  as  is  obferv'd  by  Aristotle, 
is  equally  popular.  This,  whether  ignorantly  or  wilfully  unregarded, 
has  been,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  the  caufe  of  great  abfurdity ;  for 
who  fees  not  that  to  put  the  Chirotonia,  or  Sovereign  Power  oi  Athens 
upon  the  Proedri  or  the  Thefniotl.eta,  is  to  make  fuch  a  thing  of  that 
Government  as  can  no  wife  be  underftood  ? 
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Book  II.  WHAT  the  People  had  pall  by  their  Chirofonia,  was  call'd  Pfe- 
w— -v—- '  phifma,  an  A61  or  Law,  And  becaufe  in  the  Nomothetic  there  were  al- 
ways two  Laws  put  together  to  the  Vote,  that  is  to  fay,  the  old  one, 
and  that  which  was  offer'd  in  the  room  of  it,  they  that  were  for  the 
old  Law  were  laid  (.iv(.4.si$.':E<v)  to  pronounce  in  the  Negative;  and 
they  that  were  for  the  new  (x^t^4-;,4)'':.i.)  to  pronounce  for  the  Affirma- 
tive. 

THESE  Laws,  thefe  Propolitions,  or  this  frame  of  Government, 
having  been  propos'd  firft  by  Soi.on,  and  then  ratify'd  or  eftablilh'd 
by  the  Chirotonia  of  the  AtheniaJiVco^Xt;  Aristotle  fays  of  him 
(vi  Si  z-,.(j.0Kp«-r:m  xa.-^a.:;y,cit.'^  that  he  itjjltttited  or  conjli tilted  the  popular 
Government ;  which  Conllitution  implies  not  any  Power  in  Solon, 
who  abfolutely  refus'd  to  be  a  King,  and  therefore  the  word  «.s.Ta.^7,cxi 
as  to  him  implies  no  more  than  Authority.  I  have  fliew'd  you  the 
Words  in  controverfy,  and  the  Things  together  in  the  Mint ;  now 
whether  they  that  as  to  Athens  introduc'd  them  both,  underilood  either, 
I  leave  my  Reader  by  comparing  them  to  judge. 

I T  is  true  that  the  Things  expreft  by  thefe  Words  have  been  in  fome 
Common-wealths  more,  in  others  lefs  aniient  than  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage ;  but  this  hinders  not  the  Greeks  to  apply  the  Words  to  the  like 
Conftitutions  or  Things,  wherever  they  find  them,  as,  by  following 
HallicarnassuEUS,  I  Ihall  exemplify  in  Rome. 

Lib.  2.  'O  A  E    Vuiixvhii}    £T£iS^    TCthTo.    t.tKicix-Afii,    livMyjzcCi    eu5i;    syvu    ■•ix.Ta-^;i!x&:3.i.        IS.OMULUS, 

when  he  had  diftributed  the  People  Into  Tribes  and  Fari floes ^  proceeded 
to  ordain  the  Senate :  in  this  manner  the  Tribes  were  three  and  the 
Parifhes  thirty ;  out  of  every  Tribe  he  eledled  three   Senators,  and 
out   of  every  Parilh  three   more,   all  by  the   Sulfrage    of  the  Peo- 
ple.    Thefe  therefore  came  to  ninety  nine  chofen  by   the  Chirotonia; 
to  whieh  he  added  one  more,  not  chofen  by  the  Chirotonia^  but  by 
himfelf  only :  Which  Eledlion  we  may  therefore  fay  was  made  by  the 
Chirothefia;  for  as  in  this  Chapter  I  am  Ihewing  that  the  Chii'otonia  is 
Eledlion  by  the  many,   fo  in  the  next  I  lliall  lliew  that  the  Chirothefia 
is  Eledlion  by  one,  or  by  the  Few.   But  to  keep  to  the  matter  in  hand; 
the  Magiftrate  thus  chofen  by   Romulus  was  (prcefeSlus  urbi)   the 
Protedtor  of  the  Common-wealth,  or  he  who,  when  the  King  was  out 
of  the  Nation  or  the  City,  as  upon  occafion  of  war,  had  the  exercife 
of  Royal  Power  at  home.     In  like  manner  with  the  Civil  Magiftracy 
were  the  Priells  created  (tho'  lome  of  them  not  fo  antiently)  for  the 
Tontijex  Maxi}}ius,  the  Rex  Sacrificus,  and  the  Flamens,  were  all  or- 
dain'd  by  the  Suffi-age  of  the  People  {Pontijex  Tributis^  Rex  Centuri- 
atis,  Flamines  Curiatis)  the  latter  of  which,  being  no  more  than  Pa- 
rilh Prielts,  had  no  other  Ordination  than  by  their  Parilhes.     All  the 
Laws,  and  all  the  Magiftrates  in  Rome,  even  the  Kings  themfelves, 
were  according  to  the  Orders  of  this  Common-wealth  to  be  created  by 
the  Chirotonia    of  the   People;    which   neverthelefs  is  by    Appian 
fometimes  call'd  ^,,yifx",  j:«f07i».=(,  the  Chirotonia  of  the  Tribunes,  whe- 
ther thefe  Magiftrates  were  Prefidents  of  the  Allemblies  of  the  Peo- 
Calv.  Inft.  L.  pie,  or  eledled  by  them.    Sic  Romani  Hi/iorici  non  raro  loqiaintur,  Con- 
4.  Cap.  3.  §.  juigfjj  qui  comitia  habuerit  creajfe  ?iovoh  MagiHratus,  fion  aliam  ob  caufam 
7iifi  quia  Jilffragia  receperit,  &  Popidumniodei'atuse/i  in  eligendo. 

WHAT  paft  the  Chirotonia  of  the  People,  by  the  Greeks  is  call'd 
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difmijl^  Ma'p.cvs  fiandijig  up, /aid.   Tour  PfephKmz,tbaf  is  your  ^^,   Book  II. 
is  exceedi}7g  good,  &c.  w-^v— ~=^ 

THIS  Policy,  for  the  greater  part,  Is  that  which  Romulus  (as 
was  fliewn)  is  laid  (wtT«wo«a«')  to  have  injiitutcd  or  ordaiiid,  tho'  it 
be  plain  that  he  ordain'd  it  no  otlierwife  tlian  by  the  Cbirotonia  of  the 
People. 

THUS  you  have  another  example  of  the  three  words  in  contro- 
verfy  (Cbirotonia,  nsfSit^ti.  Pfepbijhia)  llill  apply'd  in  the  iame  fenfe 
and  to  the  lame  things.  Have  I  not  alfodilcover'd  already  the  origi- 
nal Right  of  Ordination,  whether  in  civil  or  religious  Orders.?  This 
will  be  fcandalous.  How  1  derive  Ordination  as  it  is  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  or  as  it  was  in  the  Church  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Reli- 
gion, or  rather Superftition  of  the  Heathens!  I  meddle  not  with  their 
Religion,  nor  yet  with  their  Superllition,  but  with  their  Ordination 
which  was  neither,  but  a  part  of  their  Policy.  And  why  is  not  Or- 
dination in  the  Church  or  Common-wealth  of  Christ,  as  well  a 
political  thing  as  it  was  in  the  Churches  or  Common-wealths  of  the 
yews,  or  of  the  Heathens  ?  Why  is  not  Eledlion  of  Officers  in  the 
Church  as  well  a  political  thing,  as  Eledion  of  Officers  in  the  State? 
and  why  may  not  .this  be  as  lawfully  perform'd  by  the  Cbiroto?iia  in 
the  one,  as  in  the  other  ? 

THAT  Moses  introduc'd  the  Cbirotonia,  is  exprefly  faid  by  Philo  de  Inft, 
Ph  iLOj  tho'  he  oppofesit  to  the  Ballot,  in  which  I  believe  he  is  mif-  ^"^'^ 
taken,  as  not  feeing  that  the  Ballot  including  the  Suffiage  of  the  Peo.- 
ple,  by  that  means  came  as  properly  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Cbirotonia,  as  the  Suffi-age  of  the  Roman  People,  which  tho'  it  were 
given  by  the  Tablet,  is  fo  call'd  by  Greek  Authors.  All  Ordination  of 
Magillrates,  as  of  the  Senators  or  Elders  of  the  Sanbedrijn,  of  the 
Judges  or  Elders  of  inferior  Courts,  of  the  Judge  or  SufFes  of  Ifrael, 
of  the  King,  of  the  Priefts,  of  the  Levites,  whether  with  the  Ballot  or 
'ui'va  'voce,  was  perform'd  by  the  Cbirotonia  or  Suffi-age  of  the  People. 
In  this  (efpecially  if  you  admit  the  Authority  of  the  Jewi^j  Lawyers, 
and  Divines  call'd  the  Talmudifts)  the  Scripture  will  be  clear,  but 
their  Names  are  hard;  wherefore  not  to  make  my  Difcourfe  more  rough 
than  I  need,  I  fliall  here  fet  them  together.  The  Authors  or  Writings 
I  ufe,  by  way  of  Paraphrafe  upon  the  Scripture,  are  the  Gemara  Babylo- 
nia, Midbar  Rabba,  Sepber  Sipbri,  Sepber  Tancbuma,  Solomon  Jarcbiiis, 
Cbijkuny,  Abarbanel,  Ajin  IJrael,  Pefiktba  Zotertha.  Thefe  and  many 
more  being  for  the  Election  of  the  Sanbedrim  by  the  Ballot,  I  might  have 
fpoken  them  more  briefly ;  for  the  truth  is,  in  all  that  is  Talmudical  I 
am  affilled  by  Selden,  Grot ius,  and  their  Quotations  out  of  the 
Rabbles,  having  in  this  Learnin2;  fo  little  Skill,  that  if  I  mif-call'd  none 
of  them,  I  fhew'd  you  a  good  part  of  my  acquaintance  with  them. 

NOR  am  I  wedded  to  Grotius  or  Selden,  whom  fometimes 
I  follow,  and  fometimes  I  leave,  making  ufe  of  their  Learning,  but  of 
my  own  Reafon.  As  to  the  things  in  this  prefent  Controverfy,  they 
were  no  other  in  Atbcns  and  Rome  than  they  had  been  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Ij'racl. 

WHEN  Moses  came  to  inllitiite  the  Senate,  he  ask'd  counfil  of  j^j^^{,  ,, 
God.     And  the  Lord  faid,   Gatber  to  me  Jeventy  men  of  tbe  Elders  oJ\.  i6,  24. 
Ifrael ;  a}id  Moses  'we?2t  out  and  told  tbe  People  tbe  words  oj  tbe  Lord: 
that  is,  propos'd  the  Didlate  of  the  fupreme  Legiflator  to  the  Cbirotonia 
of  the  Congregation.     What  elfe  can  we  make  of  thefe  words  of  Mo- 
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Book  II.  SES  to  the  People?  Take  ye  ivife  men,  and  under jlanding^   andknoivna- 
mong  your  Tribes  ( )t,  x*"?^™  '^•^■^"•^  '4>'  i^h's>'  iiyoi'fAtvou^-  ufiijv)   rt;?^  /  ivtll  confli- 
tute  them  Rulers  over  you.     Now  how  the  People  could  otherwife 
take  or  chufe  thefe  Rulers  or  Magiflrates  thus  propos'd,  than  by  their 
Chiroto?iia^   let   Divines — fhew;  or  notwithflanding  the  conflitution 
of  MosES,  both  the  Senate  of  IJrael,  and  the  inferior  Courts,  were 
decreed  by  the  Chirotonia  of  the  People.     For  the  People  upon  this 
Propofition  refolv'd  in  the  Affirmative,  or  anjwerd  andjaid.  The  thing 
which  thou  hajljpoken  is  good  for  us  to  do.     This  then  was  the  Pj'ephiJ- 
ma  or  Decree  of  the  People  of  IJrael,  whereupon  fays  Moses  (=<«tl- 
qvi^a  cuToD^  ;,vri.-'«')  /  con/lituted  or  ordain  d  them  Go'vernors.     In  which 
example  you  have  the  three  words,  or  the  three  things  again ;  nor  as 
to  the  things,  is  it,  or  ever  was  it,  otherwife  in  any  Common-wealth. 
Whence  it  is  admirable  in  our  Divines,  who  will  have  ^xriq>;c.7,  conjli- 
tuted,  to  be  the  word  of  Power ;  that  they  do  not  fee  by  this  means 
they  muft  make  two  Powers  in  the  fame  Government;  the  >!^«^>,ra 
or  Conftitution  of  the  Legijlator,  and  the  Chirotonia  or  Suffrage  of  the 
People:  or  elfe  fay  that  the  Common- wealth  o£ l/rael  wsiS  inftitutedby 
the  Power  of  the  Legiflator,  and  the  Authority  of  the  People,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  more  abfurd.     But  the  People  ftaid  not  upon 
ther  firft  PJephifma,  or  Refult,  that  the  thing  was  goodjor  them  to  do, 
but  did  accordingly.  The  manner  of  their  proceeding  at  different  times 
was  fomewhat  different;  for  it  was  fometimes -uzW  voce,  fometimes  by 
the  Lot,  without  the  Suffrage,  and  fometimes  by  the  Ballot,  which  con- 
fifted   not  of  the  Lot  only,  but  of  the  Suffrage.     Each  of  thefe  are 
equally  popular  (for   neither    of  them  gives   an  advantage   to  any 
Perfon  or  Party)  but  not  equally  prudent  ways  of  proceeding ;    the 
Lot  committing  too  much  to  Fortune,  except  in  fome  kinds  of  buli- 
neffes,  as  firft  in  the  divifion  of  Lands,  whence  the  Suffrage  was  pro- 
perly excluded :  for  the  Divifions  being  made  by  three  Deputies  out  of 
each  Tribe,  if  there  happen'd  to  fall  fome  advantage  or  difadvantage 
to  any  man  by  the  Lot,  it  was  equal  or  impartial ;  whereas  if  it  had 
fallen  by  the  Suffrage,  it  muft  have  been  inequal,  or  partial.     Such  was 
the  caufe  why  the  Lot  in  the  Divifion  of  the  Land  of  Canaan  was  us'd 
without  the  Suffrage.     In  cafe  of  a  Crime  committed  by  an  unknown 
Author,  but  among  many  of  whom  fome  one  or  more  muft  have  been 
guilty,  as  in  the  cafes  of  Achan  and  Jonathan,  the  Lot  was  alio 
us'd  without  the  Suffrage,  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  Decimation  in 
an  Army,  when  many  that  are  guilty  throw  the  Dice,  and  he  on  whom 
the  Lot  falls  is  punifh'd;  yet  with  confiderable  difference,  for  whereas 
Decimation  is  not  us'd  but  for  punifhment,  where  the  Perfons  are  as 
well  known  as  the  Guilt;  this  ufe  of  the  Lot  in  IJi^ael  was  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  unknown  Author  of  fome  known  Crime,  that  fome  one  of 
many  being  put  to  the  queftion  (who  if  either  by  his  own  confeffion, 
or  other  proof  he  were  found  guilty,  was  punifli'd  accordingly,  other- 
wife  not)  Men   might  have  lefs  encouragement  that  their  Crimes 
would  be  the  more  hidden,  or  lefs  punifhable  for  company,  or  the  fha- 
dow  of  it. 

WHEN  the  People  were  fet  upon  the  introdud:ion  of  a  new 
Magiftracy,  and  car'd  not  at  all  who  Ihould  be  the  man,  as  in  the 
Election  of  Saul,  at  which  time  xht  Phili/iines  lay  hard  upon  them, 
and  they  look'd  upon  the  Eafe  they  hop'd  from  a  King,  without  co- 
veting the  trouble  which  he  was  like  to  have;  it  feems  to  me  there  was 
a  third  ufe  of  the  Lot  without  the  Suffrage.  BUT 
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BUT  that  the  common  ufe  of  the  Lot  in  Ifrael  imply'd  alfo  the   Chap.  3. 
Suffrage,  and  was  of  the  nature  of  the  Ballot  at  this  day  in  Venice,  is  ^""^r — -' 
little  to  be  doubted ;  or  you  may  fatisfy  your  felf,  when  you  have  con- 
fider'd  the  manner  how  the  Senate  or  Sanhedrim  was  firfl  elefted 
^  ^aSnra/jih'. )  or  conftitutcd  by  Moses. 

UPON  the  P/epbiJma,  or  decree  of  the  Legiflator  and  the  People, 
*rhe  thing  which  thou  hajl  fpoken  is  good  for  us  to  do,  they  proceeded  to 
eledlion  of  Competitors  in  this  manner.  Each  of  the  twelve  Tribes 
(to  be  hereafter  as  well  locally,  as  they  were  yet  but  genealogically  di- 
vided) were  to  make  the  Eledtion,  not  excluding  the  Thirteenth,  nor 
yet  nominally  taking  it  in  ;  for  Levi,  tho'  genealogically  as  diftinft  a 
Tribe  as  any  of  them,  yet  was  not  defign'd  locally  fo  to  be,  but  to 
have  the  right  of  promifcuous  Inhabiting,  Cohabiting,  or  Marriage 
with  all  or  any  of  the  reft,  and  with  right  of  Suffrage  accordingly ; 
for  this  caufe  the  Tribes  being  Thirteen,  are  reckon'd  but  Twelve.  So 
each  of  the  twelve  Tribes  eledled  among  themfelves  by  their  Suffrages, 
fix  wife  men,  and  underftanding,  and  known  among  them ;  who 
being  ele<9:ed,  were  written ;  and  being  written,  were  deliver'd  each 
in  a  feveral  Scrol  to  Moses.  Moses  having  receiv'd  all  the  Scrols, 
had  feventy  two  Competitors,  which  caus'd  a  Fraction ;  for  the  Se- 
nate, as  is  plain  by  the  Text  (gather  me  feventy  men,  that  they  may 
■Jiand  with  thee)  was  to  confift  but  of  Seventy  with  Moses,  that  is,  in 
all,  of  feventy  one.  So  Moses  having  two  Competitors  more  than 
he  needed,  caus'd  two  Urns  to  be  brought,  into  one  of  which  he  cafl 
the  feventy  two  Competitors,  or  Names  written  in  the  Scrols ;  and 
into  the  other  feventy  two  Scrols,  of  which  two  were  blanks,  and  fe- 
venty were  infcrib'd  with  the  word  Presbyter.  This  being  done,  the 
whole  Congregation  pray'd,  and  when  they  had  pray'd,  gave  forth 
their  Lots. 

THE  Lots  were  given  forth  after  this  manner,  Firft  a  Lot  was 
drawn  out  of  the  Urn  of  the  Magiftracies,  then  another  out  of  the 
Urn  of  the  Competitors.  The  Competitor  to  whofe  name  a  Blank  was 
drawn,  departed :  but  he  to  whofe  name  a  Prize  was  drawn,  or  gi- 
ven forth,  became  a  Magiftrate. 

THEY  who  had  thus  gain'd  Magiftracy  were  (  ^''^^m-Ufbi^n';  )  by 
this  Pfephifma  decreed  to  be  together  of  the  number  of  feventy  El- 
ders. But  whereas  in  the  Urn  of  Magiftracies  there  were  two  Blanks, 
two  that  had  been  written  Competitors  muft  of  neceffity  have  fail'd 
of  Magiftracy.  So  Ei.dad  and  Medad  being  of  them  that  were  Hamh.w  zS. 
written  Competitors  by  the  Tribes,  yet  we?it  not  up  to  the  Tabernacle ; 
that  is,  attain'd  not  to  be  (  TO/<i»ra-|«p<^u<voi, )  number'd  among  the  fe- 
venty, who  were  to  fit  in  the  Court  of  the  Tabernacle  -,  as  afterwards 
they  did  in  the  Pavement,  or  ftone-Chamber,  in  the  Court  of  the 
Temple. 

I  N  this  place  I  fhall  mind  you  but  once  more  of  the  three  Words 
in  controverfy.  Moses  the  Legiflator  (  Kfit"V»=^ )  conftituted,  the  People 
chirotoniz'd;  and  that  v/hich  they  had  chirotoniz'd,  was  Pfephifma, 
their  Decree. 

THERE  be  in  thcfe  times  that  are  colf'd  with  fuch  OpinionSj, 
that  to  fliew  Scripture  to  be  Reafon,  is  to  make  it  lofe  weight  with 
them  ;  and  to  talk  of  the  Talmiidijis,  is  to  profane  it :  Of  thefe  I  fliall 
only  defire  to  know  how  they  underftand  that  place  of  Eldad 
and  Medad  J  for  if  they  can  no  otherwife  make  fenfe  of  it  than  as 

4  T  I  have 
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Book  II.  I  have  done,  it  is  a  fufficient  proof  (letting  the  Talmudijls  go)  of  all 
»- — V — -<  that  I  have  faid.     What  therefore  has  the  Hierarchy,  and  the  Prefby- 
tery  for  their  opinion  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  inftituted  by  the  Chiro- 
thefia,  or  Impofition  of  Hands  ? 

THERE  is  in  the  Old  Teftament  no  mention  of  laying  on  of 
Hands  by  way  of  Ordination,  or  Eleftion,  but  only  by  Moses  in 
the  defignation  of  Joshua  for  his  Succeflbr:  and  in  this  Moses  did 
firfi;  as  Romulus  afterwards  in  the  Eleftion  of  the  Prefedl  or  Pro- 
teftor  of  Rome,  but  upon  a  far  greater  exigence ;  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Rome,  when  Romulus  did  the  like,  was  leated  or  planted, 
but  the  Common- wealth  of  Ifrael^  when  Moses  did  this,  was  nei- 
ther feated  nor  planted,  nor  indeed  a  Common-wealth,  but  an  Army 
defign'd  to  be  a  Common-wealth.  Now  between  the  Government 
that  is  neceflary  to  an  Army,  and  that  which  is  neceflary  to  a  Com- 
mon-wealth, there  is  a  vaft  difference.  The  Government  even  of  the 
Armies  of  Rome,  when  flie  was  a  Common-wealth,  was  neverthelefs 
Monarchical :  in  this  regard  Moses  himfelf  exercis'd  a  kind  of  .Did:a- 
torian  Power  for  his  life ;  and  the  Common-wealth  being  not  yet 
planted,  nor  having  any  Balance  whereupon  to  weigh  her  felf,  muft 
either  have  been  left  at  his  death  to  the  care  of  fome  Man  .whom  he 
knew  befl  able  to  lay  her  Foundation,  or  to  extreme  hazard.  Where- 
fore this  Ordination,  which  was  but  accidental,  regarding  the  prefent 
military  condition  of  the  People,  Moses  moft  prudently  diilinguifhes 
from  the  other ;  in  that  he  fliew'd  them  how  they  fliould  manage 
their  Common-wealth,  in  this  he  bequeaths  them  the  Man  whom  he 
thinks  the  mofl  likely  to  bring  them  to  be  a  Common-wealtli :  of 
which  judgment  and  undertaking  of  Moses,  Joshua  the  next  illu- 
flrious  Example,  mofl  worthily  acquitted  himfelf. 

THERE  is  in  thefe  Elections  another  remarkable  pafTage,  but 
fuch  a  one  as,  being  fo  far  from  political  that  it  is  fupernatural,  does 
not  properly  appertain  to  this  difcourfe,  and  fo  I  fliall  but  point  at  it. 
Numb.  1 1 .     When  the  Elders,  thus  chofen,    were  fet  round  about  the  labernacley 
^+'  ^5-  the  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud,  and  took  of  the  Jpirit  of  Moses,  and 
gave  it  unto  the  feventy  Riders ;  and  it  came  to  pafs,  that  lohen  the  Spi- 
rit rejied  upon  thetn,  they  propheffd  and  did  not  ceaje.    So  Joshua  ivas 
Deut.  34.  9.  f(il  of  the  Jpirit  oflVi/dom,  jor  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him. 
I  Tim.  1.6.  And  Paul  minds  Timothy,  Stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in 
thee  by  ths  laying  on  of  my  hands.      But  the  Talmiidifls  themfelves  do 
not  pretend  that  their  Ordination  was  further  accompany'd  with  fuper- 
natural endowments   than   the  firfl  Inftitution  ;  and  if  Divines  were 
as  ingenuous,  no  lefs  might  be  acknowleg'd  of  theirs.     Moses  ijoas  a 
Prophet,  the  like  to  whom  has  ?iot  been  in  Ifrael ;  and  has  there  been  an 
Apoflle  like  Paul  in  the  Chriflian  Church?  Every  body  cannot  do 
Miracles,  we  fee  they  can't.  Take  heed  how  you  deny  Senfe,  for  then 
bread  may  be  flefli.     If  we  be  not  to  make  choice  of  a  political  Infti- 
tution without  a  miraculous  tefl  or  recommendation ;  either   kind  of 
Ordination  was  at  firft  accompany'd  with  fupernatural  Gifts,  and  from 
thenceforth,  as  I  conceive,  neither.     Divines  methinks  as  fuch  fhould 
not  be  fo  much  concern'd  in  the  Ordination  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  of 
Joshua,  who  were  Maglftrates,  as  the  People  or  the  Magiffrate :  yet 
if  thefe  fhould  hence  infer  that  their  Eleftion,  Ordination,  or  Defigna- 
tion of  perfons  confer'd    fupernatural   Gifts,    Divines  would  hardly 
allow  of  it  J  and  why  are  the  People,  or  the  Magiftrate   oblig'd  to 
allow  more  to  that  of  a  Clergy.?  To  return, 

SUCH 
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S  U  C  H  as  I  have  {hewn  was  the  Ordination  of  the  Senate,  or  great   Chap.  i.. 
Sanhedrim,  that  of  the  leffer  Sanhedrim,   or  inferior  Courts,   was  of  ^- — v~— ' 
like  nature,  for  it  follows;  I  took  the  chief  of  your  T^ribes^  'wife  men  and 
kwwn  ( tj  ^^riqv,cit  )  and  made  them  Heads  over  you.  Captains  oj  thoifands, 
and  Captains  oj  hundreds^  &c.  which  were  other  Magiilrates  than,  ac-  Deut.  i.  15. 
cording  to  our  cufliom,  we  fhould  readily  expe(fl  to  he  intimated  by 
fuch  words,  for  they  were  the  Judges  ot  the  inferior  Courts,  thole  that 
fat  in  the  gates  of  each  City,  and  others  that  appertain'd  to  the  Villages, 
as  in  the  next  Verfe  :  And  I  charg'd  your  'Judges  at  that  time,  faying. 
Hear  the  Caufes,  and  judge  righteoufy. 

THE  next  Mao;iftrate  whole  Eledtion  comes  to  be  confider'd  is  the     ,, 
Didlator,  or  Judge  of  Ifrael.     Wliere    it  is  faid  of  this  People,  that 
the  Lord  rais'd  them  up  fudges,  "which  deliver  d  them  out  oJ  the  hands  of 
thofc  that  Jpoil'd  them,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  fays  Sigonius,  that  God 
put  it  into  the  mind  of  the  People  to  eled;  fuch  Magiftrates,  or  Captains  Judg.  2.  16. 
over  them.     For  example,  when  the  Children  of  Amnion  made  war  CeRep.  Heb. 
againft  Ifrael,  God  rais'd  up  Jf, phtha,  whofe Eledlion  was  after  this 
manner  :   The  Elders  ivent  to  fetch  Jrphth  a  out  of  the  Land  of  Tob, 
and  "when  they  had  brought  him  to  Mizpch  (which   in  thofe  days  was 
the  place,  where  E><>cA,iff .^  0s  0,  the  Congregation  oi  Ifrael  ufually  aflem-  Judges  n. 
bled)  the  People  made  him  Head  and  Captain  over  them.     Now  that 
the  Eletlion  of  the  King  was  as  much  in  the  Chirotonia  of  the  Peo- 
ple, as  that  of  the  Judge,  is   pafl    all  controverfy,  feeing  the  Law 
fpeaking  of  the  People  fays  thus:   One  from  among  thy  Brethren  Jljalt 
thou  ft  Kif2g  over  thee;  and  accordir.gly  when  tlie  Government  was 
chang'd   to  Monarchy,    it  was  not  Samuel,   but   the  People   that  Dcut.  17.  15. 
would  have  it  lb;  thus  Saul  was  chofen  King  by  the  Lot.  Where  the 
contradiftion  of  Grot  i  us  is  remarkable,  who  in  this  place  to  fliew 
that  the  Lot  is  of  Popular  Inftitution,  quotes  Aristotle;  and  yet 
when  he  comes  to  fpeak  of  the  Lots  that  were  caft  at  the  Eleftion  of 
M  ATT H  I  AS,  fays  it  was  that  it  might  appear  not  whom  the  Multitude,  AM.  Pol. 
but  whom  Gcd  had  ordain  d;  as  if  the  Magillrate  lawfully  elefted  by  ^-  ^-  ^-  ^• 
the  People,  were  not  eledled  by  God,  or  that  the  Lot  which  thus  falls  Delmp.  S.  P. 
into  the  lap  were  not  at  the  dijpofing  of  the  Lord.    But  if  the  League  by  c.  i  o. 
which  the  People   receiv'd  David   into   the  Throne,    or  the    Votes 
by  which  firfl:  the  People  of  ferifalem,  and  afterwards  the  Congre- 
gation of  Ifrael  (as  was  fliew^n  in  the  former  Book)  made  Solomon 
King,   were  of  the  Lord ;  then  Eltdlion  by   the  People  was  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Magiftrate  that  was  elefted  by  the  Chirotonia  of  the 
People,  was  eledtcd  by  the  Chirotonia  of  God :  for  as  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Ifrael  is  call'd   in  Scripture  ( tx^A-i^.a  ©toc  )  the  Ecclefa  or  Con- 
gregation of  God  ;  lo  the  Chirotonia  of  this  Congregation  is  call'd  by 
JosEPHUS    (  Of  c  xfi^.Tow'«  )  the  Chirotonia    of    God,    who  as  I  noted  judges  20, 
before  out  of  Cap  ell  us,    was    in    this   Common-wealth   Political 
King,    or   Civil   Leglflator  (Sans  comparaifon)  as  Solon    in  Athens^  jof.  ].  ., 
and  RoMui  us   in  Rome;  that  ;«  to  propofe  to  the  People  (Hac  eft 
lex  qua m  yiosES  propofuit)  and  whatever  was   propos'd    by  God,  or 
the  lawful  Magillrate  under  him,  and  chirotoniz'd   or  voted  by  the 
People,  wasLavK  in  Ifrael,  and  no  other.   Nay,  and  the  People  had  not 
only   power   to  rejed:  any  Law  that  was  thus  propos'd,  but  to  repeal 
any  Law  that  was  thus  enadted :  for  if  God  intending  Popular  Go- 
vernment Ihould  have  ordain'd  it  otherwife,  he  muft  have  contradidled 

himfelf; 
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iBook  li.  himfelf }  wherefore  he  plainly   acknowledges  to  them  this  power, 

u-*^^-j  where  (  ©eJv  aToxEv-rwuji  T;,i  cxGiMTuq  )  t/jej  rejeBed him  (whom  they  had  for- 

Jofephus,  1. 6.  merly  chirotoniz'd  or  chofen  King)  that  he JJ:)ould  not  reign  over  them; 

^'  ^'  and  eledled  Saul.     This  if  God  had  withftood  by  his  Power,  he 

muft  have  introduc'd  that  kind  of  Monarchy  which  he  had  declar'd 

againfl ;  wherefore  he  chofe  rather  to  abandon  this  fottifh  and  ingrate- 

ful  People  to  the  moft  inextricable  yoke  of  deferv'd  flavery,  telling 

them,  when  he  had  warn'd  them  and  they  would  not  hear  him,  that 

they  Jhould  cry  to  him  wid  he  would  not  hear  them,  one  title  of  whofe 

words  pafs'd  not  unfulfill'd. 

B  Y  this  time  I  have  (hewn  that  all  the  Civil  Magiftrates  in  Ifrael 
were  chofen  by  the  Chirotonia  of  the  People,  or,  to  follow  Joseph  us, 
by  the  Chirotonia  of  God,  which  is  all  one ;  for  the  Chirotonia  of  the 
Prefident  of  the  Congregation,  as  I  have  inftanc'd  in  that  of  the 
Proedri,  of  tlie  7hefmotheta,  of  the  Confuls,  of  the  Tribunes,  and  the 
Chirotonia  of  the  Congregation  is  the  fame  thing  j  and  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Ifrael  God,  except  only  at  the  voting  of  a  King,  was 
Prefident. 

T  O  come  then  from  the  Civil  Magiftrates  to  the  Priefls  and  Le- 
vites,  thefe  were  chofen  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  Lot,  or  by  the 
Chirototiia. 

THE  office  and  dignity  of  the  High  Priefl  being  the  greateft  in 
Ifrael,  and  by  the  inflitution  to  be  hereditary,  caus'd  great  difputes  in 
the  Eledlion :  to  this  Moses  by  the  command  of  God  had  defign'd 
Aaron  his  Brother;  which  Defignation,  the  Command  of  God  be- 
ing at  firfl  either  not  fo  obvious  as  that  relation,  or  the  ambition  of 
others  fo  blind  that  they  could  not  or  would  not  fee  it,  caus'd  great 
combuilion.  Firft,  thro'  the  confpiracy  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram;  and  next  by  the  murmuring  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Tribes,  all  emulous  of  this  Honour.  Korah  being  not  only  a  great 
Numb.  1 6.  man,  but  of  the  Tribe  of  Levi,  could  not  fee  why  he  was  not  as 
Jefephus  1. 4.  worthy  of  the  Priefthood,  confideration  had  of  his  Tribe,  as  Aaron  ; 
and  if  any  other  Tribe  might  pretend  to  it,  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
being  defcended  from  Reuben  were  not  only  of  the  elder  Houfe, 
but  troubl'd  to  fee  a  younger  prefer'd  before  them.  Wherefore  thefe 
having  gain'd  to  their  party  three  hundred  of  the  moft  powerful 
men  of  the  Congregation,  accus'd  Moses  of  afFed:ing  Tyranny,  and 
doing  thofe  things  which  threaten'd  the  Liberty  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  as  under  pretence  of  Divination  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  Peo- 
ple, preferring  his  Brother  to  the  Priefthood  without  the  Suffrage 
of  the  Congregation :  of  which  charge  Moses  acquitting  himfelf  in 
the  Congregation,  tells  the  People  that  Aaron  was  chofen  both 
by  God,  and  (  xa-.-a;  ri^v  yy.tTifxv  ywumiv  avToc  Tvyxzvm  )  by  tkcir  Suffragcs, 
which  (Korah  being  upon  this  occafion  miraculoufly  deftroy'd) 
were  thereupon  once  more  given  by  the  People.  Neverthelefs 
the  Princes  of  the  Tribes  continuing  ftill  difcontented ,  and  full 
of  murmur,  God  decided  the  Controverfy  by  a  fecond  miracle,  the 
budding  of  Aaron'j  Rod:  (and  fo  scj <>■  ^ei. rp),- aurav toc  otoo  x^v" ■if«T:« 
ti&xmi  ux,t  T^i/  T,,i-;jv )  being  thrice  coyifirnid  by  the  Chirotonia  of  God, 
he  was  confirmed  in  that  honour.  Now  that  the  Chirotonia  of 
,  God    in    this    place    of  Joseph  us    fignifies    the  Chirotonia  of  the 

22.  People,    is    plain  by   that   in   Scripture,    where    they   made   Solo- 

mon  King,  and  Zadock  to  be  Prieft.     After  the  Captivity,    as 

in 
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in  other  things,  fo  in  this  power  the  Sanhedrim  came,  as  I  conceive    Chap  i. 
to  over- reach  the  People:  Joshua  the  Son  of  Josedech   being;  thus  v.— -v— — ' 
eledled  High  Priefl  by  the  Sanhedrim,  and  this  Honour  thenceforth  c 
(as  appears  by  Maimonides)  being  at  the  difpofing  of  this    Court,  nig.  k  i. 
Nor  could  any  inferior  Priefl;  ferve  at  the  Altar,  except  he  had  ac-  Jofeph  de.Bel. 
quir'd  that  right  by  the  Lot,  as  is  not  only  deliver'd  by  the  fame  Au-  {^^j  ''  *' 
thor,  and  by  Joseph  us,  but  in  Scripture.     Now  the  Lot,  as  was  Hal.  cde 
fliewn,  giving  no  Prerogative  either  to  any  perfon  or  Party,  is  as  popular  Hamikdafch, 
an  Inftitution  as  the  Chirotonia.     So  in  eledlion  of  Priefts,  the  Orders  "chron^-^ 
of  IJrael  differ'd  not  from  human  Prudence,  nor  thofe  of  other  Com-  s-  &  25.  8.  & 
mon-wealths,  the  Priefl:  of  Jup  iter  having  been  elefted  after  the  ^^' ^3- 
fame  manner  in  the  Common-wealth  of  Syracuja  ;  the  jiugufiales,  and 
the  Vefiah  in  that  of  Rome:  and  if  the  right  of  bearing  holy  Ma- 
gifl^racy,  being  in  Jjrael  confin'd  to  one  Tribe  or  Order,  may  feem  to 
make  any  difference,  it  was  for  fome  time  no  otherwife  in  Athens,  nor  in 
Rome,  where  the  Patricians  or  Nobility  aflTum'd  thefe  Oflices,  or  the 
greatefl:  of  them  to  themfelves,  till  the  People  in  thofe  Cities  difputed 
that  Cuftom.  as  introduc'd  without  their  confent,  which   the  People 
of  Ifrael  could  not  fairly  do,  becaufe  it  was  introduc'd  by  their  con- 
fent. 

T  O  come  to  the  Levites  in  their  original   Ordination,  God  com- 
manded Moses  faying,  T^hou  flmlt  br'mg  the  Levites  before  the  T^-^^r- Numb.8  q  10 
nack  of  the  Cofigregatio?t,  atid  thou  Pmlt  gather  the  whole  afjembly  of  the 
Children  o/'Ifrael,  and  they  (hall  put  their  hands  upon  the  Levites.     This 
in  the  found  of  the  words  may  feem  to  imply  the  Chirothefta,  or  Im- 
pofition  of  Hands,  but  take  heed  of  that ;  Divines  will  not  allow  the 
Chirothejia  to  be  an  Ad:  of  the  People  ;  but  in  this  proceeding  the  whole 
people  aded  in  the  Ordination  of  the  Levites,  wherefore  the  Levites 
alfo  were  ordain'd  by  the  Chirotonia,  Confent,  Vote,  or  Suffrage  of 
the  whole  People  imply'd  in  this  aftion.     But  for  the  Ordination  of 
Priefls  and  Levites,  whatever  it  was,  it  is  not  to  the  prefent  purpofe; 
Divines  deriving  not  theirs  from  Priefts  and  Levites,  but  from  Dukes, 
Generals  and   Magiftrates,  from  that  of  Joshua  and  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, always  provided,  that  this  were  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
former,  that  is,  by  the  Chirothefta^  or  Impofition  of  hands,  and  not 
by  the  Chirotonia  of  the   People.     However   the  Ordination  of  the 
Magiftracy  was  certainly  Political ;  and  fo  in  this  dedudlon  they  them-  Exod.  20. 
felves  confefs  that  their  Ordination  alfo  is  a  Political  Conflitution  ;  yet 
whereas  Moses  is  commanded  by  God  to  bring  Aaron  and  his  Sons  Numb.  8, 
to  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  and  having  wafli'd 
them  there,  to  adorn  them  with  the  Prieftly  Robes,  with  the  Miter, 
and  to   anoint  them ;  whereas   he  is  commanded  (the  Children    of 
Ifrael  having  firfl  laid  their  HaJids  upon  the  Levites)  to  cleanfe  them, 
and  offer  them  for  an  Offering ;  Divines  of  the  Hierarchy  and  the 
Presbytery  (tho'  it  be  otherwife  with  Wall^eus  and  fuch  as  acknow- 
ledge Popular  Government)  give  the  Congregation,    or    Confent  of 
the  People  for  nothing,  and  put  the  whole  Ordination  of  the  Priefts 
and  Levites  upon  the  wafhing  and  cleanfing,  or  other  Ceremonies  of 
Confecration :  as  if  to  put  the  Ordination  of  Saul  upon  the  Cere- 
mony of  anointing  by  Samuel,  tho'  perform'd  by  the  immediate 
Command  of  God,  were  not  abfolutely  contradidlory  to  Scripture, 
and  to  the  known  Law  of  Ifrael,  which  fpeaking  of  the  People,  ex- 
prefly  fays,  One  from  among  thy  Bret  hern  fhalt  thou  Jet  King  over  thee; 
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Philo  de  [inft 
principiis. 


Book  II.  upon  which  place  fays  Philo,  Mo/i  ivi/e  Moses  never  intended thaf 
the  Royal  Dignity  fjould be  acquirdby  lot,  but  chofe  rather  that  the  Kings 
jhoiild  be  elected  by  the  Chirotonia,  or  Suffrage  of  the  whole  People.  The 
Congregations  of  the  People  affembt  d  upon  this  as  upon  other  public  affairs, 
and  requird  a  fign  or  confirmation  from  God:  j or  a  [much  as  :>y  his  will  man 
is  to  the  reft  of  Nature,  what  the  Face  is  to  the  Body.  Whereto  agrees 
that  of  the  Heathens,  Os  homini  fiiblime  dedit,  Caelumqiu  luerijujjit,  and 
their  Divinations  upon  the  like  occafions  by  Intrals,  none  of  which 
v/ere  ever  underftood  as  deftrucflive  of  the  liberty  of  the  People,  or  of 
the  freedom  of  their  Chirotonia. 

WHERE  Solomon  is  made  King,  and  Zadock  Prieft  by  the 
People,  tho'  the  Ceremony  of  anointing  was  doubtlefs  pertorm'd,  and 
perhaps  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  it  is  wholly  omitted  in  the  place 
as  not  worth  the  fpeaking  of.  The  opinion  that  the  Ordination  of 
the  Prieftsand  Levites  lay  in  the  Ceremononies  of  their  Confecration, 
is  every  wiiii  as  fober  and  agreeable  to  reafon,  as  if  a  man  fliould 
hold  the  Kings  of  England  to  have  been  made  by  the  Undion  of  the 
Bilhops.  Ijrael  from  the  Inftitution  of  Moses  to  the  Monarchy, 
was  a  Democracy,  or  Popular  Government ;  in  Popular  Government 
the  Confcnt  of  the  People  is  the  Po^ver  of  the  People,  and  both  the 
Priefts  and  Levites  were  ordain'd  by  the  Confent  of  the  People  of 
Ifrael. 

T  O  bring  thefe  things  to  th&  Cities  in  the  perambulation  of  the 
Apoftles,  which  by  the  former  Ciiaptei  I  h?va  prov'd  to  have  been 

Ditm.  c.  10.  Popular  Governments ;  it  is  acknowledg'd  by  Grot  i us  to  the  Cities 
of  Afia,  not  only  that  they  us'd  the  Chirotonia,  but  in  the  flridlefh 
fenfe  of  the  word,  that  is,  to  give  their  Suff"  ige  by  the  holding  up 
of  Hands.  And  that  they  had  the  liberty  of  their  Religion,  the  choice 
of  their  Magifliates,  both  Civil  and  Ecclefiaflical  in  their  Ecclefice,  or 
Congregations,  has  been  alfo  undeniably  evidenc'd ;  whence  it  mufl 
needs  follow  that  there  were  Cities  in  Afia  (  H^-nttmym  a.n:t  «r,fr/3„T,fsc 
xitT'  £*x,>n<n"ai')  chircfcnizifig  or  ordaining  them  Elders,  that  is,  Magiflrates 
and  Priefis  in  every  Congregation  (with  Reverence  be  it  fpoken) 
long  before  Christ  was  in  the  fieih,  or  the  Apoflles  any  of  them 
were  born.  Wherefore  to  fum  up  what  in  this  Chapter  I  conceive  to 
be  fufficiently  prov'd,  I  may  boldly  conclude,  That  the  Chirotonia 
derives  from  popular  Conflitution,  and  that  there  was  a  way  of  Ordi- 
nation by  the  Chirotonia, 

CHAR   IV. 

^he  deduSiion  of  the  Chirotheliayr(?;;2  Monarchical  or  Ari- 

JiocraticalGovernment.^  andofthefecondway  ofOrdina- 

nation  from  the  Chirothefia,    In  which  is  contain  d  the 

Com^non-wealthof  the'^QW?,  as  ii  flood  after  theCaptivity. 

WHAT  pleafes  the  Prince,  fays  Justinian,  has  the  Jorce  of  a 
Law,jeeing  the  People  in  his  Creation  have  devolv'd  their  whole 
Power  upon  his  Per/on ;  which  is  with  the  moft.  But  when  Popular 
Government  is  chang  d  into  Monarchical,  either  the  whole  Power  of 
the  People,  or  a  great  part  of  it  muft  of  nece{lii;y  accrue  to  the  King. 

Hence 
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Hence  fays  Samuel,  he  will  appoint  him  Captains  over  Thoiifands,    Chan.  4. 

atid  Captains  over  Fijties :  in  which   words  perhaps  is  intimated  the  * v ' 

Judges  of  the  inferior  Courts,  or  Jethronian  Prefedlures ;  fo  that  here-  ,  sam  s.  i  z. 
by  Samuel  tells  the  People  they  fliall  no  more  have  the  Eleftion  of 
their  Rulers,  but  the  King  will  have  it ;   who,  it  may  be,  chang'd 
the  nature  of  fome  of  thefe  Magiftracies,  or  added  others :  for  wb.cn 
David  came  to  reign  over  all  Ifrael,  Joab  was  over  the  Hojl   (his  2 Sam.  8.  15, 
Strategus   or    General)   Jehoshaphat  was  Recorder^    Zadoc    and 
Ab  I  MEL  EC  were  the  Priejls,    Serai  ah    was  the  Scribe,  arid  Be- 
NAiAH  was  over  the  Pelethits,  ajid  the  Cherethits;  that  is,  was  Cap-' 
tain  of  his  Regiments  of  Guard,  call'd   perhaps  by   thefe  names,  as 
thofe  of  Romulus  were  called  Celeres.     But  it   (hould   feem    that 
few  or  none  of  thefe  Officers  were  eleiled  by  the  Chirotonia,  that  is 
by  the  People,  but  by  the  Prince,  which  kind  of  Elcftion,  as  will  be 
fliewn  anon,  may  be  call'd  Chirothefia.     For  the  deduftion  of  this 
kind  of  Ordination,  or  Elecflion,  we  fhall  do  well  to  hearken  firil:  to 
Dr.  Hammond;  who  in  his  Query,  or  Difcourfe  concerning  Ordi-     f  10. 
nation  by  the  Impofition  of  Hands,  puts  it  thus.    To  lijt  up  the  Hands 
was  a  Ceremony  in  Prayer,  and  accordingly  to  lay  hands  on  any  (differing  Exod.  17.  i  f . 
no  otherwije  frofn  lifting  up,  than  by  the  determining  that  ASlion  to  a  pe- 
culiar ObjeB,  the  Perjon  that  was  prayd  for)  was  generally  among  the 
Jews  a  Ceremony  of  benediction  us'd  Jirfl  by  the  Father  to  the  Children, 
in  beflowing  the  BleJJing  upon  them  (and  with  that  the  juccejjion  to  fome 
part  oj  his  Eflate  or  Inheritance)  as  appears  in  Jacob's  blejjing  the 
Children  0/ Joseph  :  he  flretch'd  out  his  right  hand,  and  laid  it  upon  Gen.  48.  14. 
Ephr  aim's  head,  and  his  left  hand  on  Man  asses,  and  fo  he  blefs'd,  Off . 
Frofn  thence  it  was  accommodated  among  them  to  the  commimicatitig  of  any 
part  of  Power  to  others  as  ajfiflants,  or  to  the  derivi7ig  of  any  fucceffve 
Offce  from  one  to  a?iother.     Thus  when  Moses  had  from  Heaven  re- 
ceived, and  long  usd  his  Commiffon  to  be  under  God  the  Ruler  of  the 
People,  the  feventy  Elders  were  by  God's  appointment  ajfunid  to  affifl  him  :  Numb.  11.17. 
it  being  certain  from  the  Jewifh  lVriti?igs,  tho  the  facred  Scripture  has  no 
occafion  to  mention  it,  that  the  fucceffon  of  the  feventy  Elders,  under  the 
name  of  Sanhedrim  or  Council,  was  continud  thro'  all  Jlges  by  their 
creati?ig  others  in  the  place  of  thofe  that  dfd,  by  this  Ceremony  of  Tmpof- 
tion  of  Hands,     lo  this purpofe  are  the  clear  words  of  Maimonides  :  -p^.  Sanhe<l. 
Mosrs  our  Mafler  created  the  feventy  Elders  by  Impofition  of  hands,  c.  4. 
and  the  Divine  Majefty  refted  on  them ;  and   thofe  Elders   impos'd 
Hands  on  others,  and  others  on  others,  &c.  So  a  little  before  the  de- 
parture of  Moses  out  of  this  life,  when  a  Succeffor  was  to  be  provided  for 
him,  God  comiiiands  him  to  take  Joshua,  and  lay  his  hands  upon  N11mb.2-.18, 
him.     And  Moses  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  Charge  23. 

as  the  Lord  commanded   by  the  hand  of  Moses  :  that  is,  derivd  to 
him  by  this  Ceremony  the  Authority  which  himfelf  had,  and  cojiflituted 
him  his  Succeffor  in  that  Government.     Andfo  it  is  repeated,  Joshua  pg^  ,,,  g. 
was  full  of  the  fpirit  of  Wifdom ,    for  Moses  had  laid  his  Hands 
upon  him. 

T  H I S  is  the  Dddlor's  deduftion  of  the  Chirothefia,  or  Ordination 
by  the  laying  on  of  Hands,  from  the  Common- wealth  of  Ifrael:  and, 
fays  he,  from  the  three  Ufes  of  this  Ceremony  there,  that  is,  firft  in  praying 
for  another :  fecondly,  in  paternal  benediSlion ;  thirdly,  in  creating  Suc- 
ceffor s  in  power,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  derive  three  forts  of  things 
in  the  New  Tefiamentj  te  which  this  Ceremony  of  layi?jg  on  of  Hands  is 

accont' 
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accommodated.    That  of  Prayer /imply  taken  wasoftwojorts,  either  for 
the  cure  of  Dijeajes,  or  pardoning  of  Sins.     For  Di/eajes :  They  fhall 

Mar.  i6.  i8.  lay  hands  on  the  fick,  and  they  fliall  recover.  For  Sins  they  were  done 
away  aljo  by  this  Ceremony  in  the  abjolution  of  Penitents,  to  which  belongs 

I. Tun. 5.22.  f};)at  Exhortation  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  Lay  hands  fuddenly  on  no 
man,  that  is,  7iot  without  due  examination  and  prooj  of  his  Penitence ^ 
left  thou  be  partaker  of  other  men's  Sins.  From  the  Jecond,  that  of  Pa- 

Mar.  10.  16.  ternal  BetiediSlion,  was  borrow' d,  firfl  that  of  bleffng  Infants  with  the  Ce- 
remony oj  Impofition  of  Hands,  as  it  differ  d  from  Bdptfm.  And  fe- 
condly,  that  of  confirming  thofe  of  fuller  age,  that  had  bee.  formerly  bap- 
tizd.  Lafily,  to  the  creating  Succeffors  in  any  Power,  or  communicating 
any  part  of  Power  to  others,  as  to  Affftants,  is  anfwerable  that  Impoftion 
of  Hands  in  Ordination  fo  often  mentiorid  in  the  New  Teflament,  Jotnetimes 
in  the  lower  degree,  as  in  the  ordaining  of  Deacons,  elfewhere  in  the  htgh- 
efl  degree,  fitting  Governors  over  particular  Churches,  as  generally  when 
by  that  laying  en  of  Hands  it  is  /aid,  they  receiv'd  the  Holy  Ghofl; 
whereas  the  Holy  Ghojl  contains  all  the  :^tioy.x-m  requir'd  to  the  pafioral 

Lulic  24.  49.  FunBion,  and  jo  fignifies  Power  from  on  high  :  the  Authority  and  Func- 
tion it  felf,  fo  it  be  given  by  Impofition  of  Hands,  makes  the  parallel  ex- 
aB  between  this  of  Chriliian  Ordination,  and  that  obfervd  in  the  creat- 
ing Succeffors  in  the  Jewifh  Sanhedrim.  So  far  the  Dodlor. 
Deut.  I.  N  O  W  fay  I,  if  the  Scripture  be  filent  as  to  the  Ordination  of  the 
Elders  in  Ifrael,  what  means  that  place ;  Take  ye  wife  men,  and  under-, 
/landing,  and  known  among  your  Tribes,  and  I  will  make  them  Rulers 
over  you  ?  Once  in  their  lives  let  them  give  us  the  fenfe  of  it,  or  of  that 

Numb.  II.  other,  where  Eldad  and  Mf.dad  are  0/  thofe  that  were  written,  and 
yet  went  not  up  to  the  Tabernacle :  Otherwife  that  we  hear  no  more  of 
thefe,  is  from  the  filence  of  Divines,  and  not  of  the  Scripture.  But 
if  the  Scripture  be  not  filent  in  this  point,  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of 
fancy  in  going  on  to  cure  the  Sick,  to  pardon  Sins,  to  blefs  Infants, 
confirm  the  Baptizd,  ordain  Miniflers,  nay,  give  the  Holy  Ghofi,  and  all 
the  Graces  belonging  to  the  pafioral  Function,  from  a  place  that'has  no  fuch 
thing  in  it  ?  for  if  the  Sanhedrim  according  to  Scripture  were  not  or- 
dain'd  by  the  Chirothefia,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  to  be  deriv'd  by  the  Chi- 
rothefia  from  the  Sanhedrim.  The  firft  Chirotonia  indeed  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim was  accompany'd  with  miraculous  endowments ;  wherefore  if  they 
will  derive  thefe  Gifts  and  Graces  from  the  Sanhedrim,  why  are 
they  fworn  Enemies  to  the  Chirotonia  ?  Again,  the  Sanhedrim  was  a 
Civil  Court  or  Senate  j  wherefore  then  by  this  Title  ihould  not  thefe 
Gifts  and  Graces  be  rather  pretended  to  by  the  Civil  Magiftrate,  than 
by  Divines?  what  becomes  of  the  Prieft  Aaron  and  his  Lots?  is  he 
left  to  the  Civil  Magiftrate,  while  Divines  derive  themfelves  from  Ge- 
neral Joshua  and  \\\^  Chirothefia?  But  if  the  Sanhedrim  and  infe- 
rior Judicatories  were  otherwife  ordain'd  originally;  then  no  Magi- 
ftrate in  Ifrael  was  originally  ordain'd  by  the  Chirothefa,  but  only 
Joshua.  Ic  is  admirable  that  Divines  fiiould  look  upon  God,  as  if 
in  the  inftitution  of  a  Common-wealth  he  had  no  regard  at  all  to  human 
Prudence,  but  was  altogether  fix'd  upon  their  vain  advantages.  Who 
made  human  Prudence  ?  or  to  what  end  was  it  made  ?  Any  man  that 
underftands  the  Politics,  and  confiders  that  God  was  now  proceeding 
according  to  this  Art  (as  in  his  conftitution  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the 
People  or  Congregation,  is  moft  obvious)  muft  needs  fee  that  this 
Power    he  indulg'd  to  Moses  of  making  his  own   choice  of  one 

man. 
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man,  could  not  pofTibly  be  intended  as  a   permanent    Conftitution ;  Chap.  4. 
for  whereas  he  intended  Popular  Government,  nothing  is  plainer  than  <——/—--' 
that  a  People  not  elecfling  their  own  Magiftratescan  have  no  Popular 
Government.     How  abfurd  is  it  to  conceive  that  God   having  already- 
made  an  exprefs  Law,  that  the  People  if  at  any  time  they  came  under 
Monarchy,  fhould  yet  have  the  eledlion   of  their  King,  would   now 
make  a  Law  that  the  People  being  under  a  Common-wealth,  fhould  no 
longer  have  the  election  of  their  Magiftrates?'  For  who  fees  not  that  to 
introduce  the  Onrothefm  as  a  {landing  Ordinance,  had  been  to  bar  the 
People  of  this  power  ?  IJrael  at  this  time,  tho'  defign'd  for  a  Common- 
wealth, had  no  Land,  no  foundation  to  balance  her  felf  upon,  but 
was  an    Army   in  a   Wildernefs,  incompafs'd    about  with    Enemies. 
To  permit  to  the  People  in  this  cafe,  the  choice  of  all  their  Civil  Ma- 
giftrates was  neverthelefs   fafe  enough,  nay  beft    of  all :   for  at  the 
eledlion  of  wife  men,  and  under Jl audi ng^  and  known  among  their  'Tribes^ 
fo  far  as  was  needful  to  civil   adminiftration,  their  skill   muft  needs 
have  been  at  any  time  fufficient ;  but  the  Common-wealth  was  yet  in 
abfolute  neceffity  of  a  Protedlor,  and   of   Didlatorian    Power.     Now 
to  know  who  was  fitteft  in  this  cafe  to  fucceed   Moses,  required  the 
Wifdom  of  God,  or  of  Mosfs  ;  and  therefore  was  not  yet  fafe  to  be 
ventur'd  upon  a  People  fo  new  in  their  Government.     For  thefe    rea- 
fons,  I  fay,  Moses  us'd  the  Chirothejia  for  once,  and  no  more;  or  let 
them  (hew  me  among  all  the    Did:ators,  Judges,  or  Kings,  that  fuc- 
ceeded  Joshua,  any  one  that  was  ciiofen  by  the  Cbircthejia,  and  be 
all  Didlators.     It  is  now  above  three  thoufaiid  Years  fince  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  Sanhedrim,  from  which  -Lime  the  ambitious  Elders  firft-, 
then  the  Talmudifts,  and  of  latter  ages  Divines  have  been  perpetually 
ftriving  for,  or  pofTefTing  themfelves  ot  this  lame  Oligarchical  Invention 
ol  the  Chirothejia  pretended  to  be  deriv'd  from  Moses  ;  tho'  there  be 
neither  any  fuch  Precept  of  God  or  Chrift  in  the  Old  or  New  Tefla- 
ment,   nor  any  unanimous  refuk  upon  the  point,  either  by  the  Talmu- 
difts or  Divines  themfelves.     And  for  the  clear  words  quoted  by  the 
Doftor  out  of  Maimonides,  they  are  fuch  to  which  I  Ihall  in  due 
time  fliew  Maimonides  to  be  elfewhere  of  a  clear  contrary  Opi- 
nion.    But  in  this  Controverfy,  without  fome  clearer  deduftion  of  the 
Chirethefia,  we  fliall  make  no  happy  progrefs;  in  this  therefore  I  ihall 
follow  Selden  the ableft  Talmudifl  of  ourage,  or  of  any. 

THE  Common-wealth  of  Lacedemon  (if  I  could  ftand  to  fhew  it) 
has  ftrange  refemblances  to  that  of  Jfrael,  not  only  in  the  Agrarian, 
which  is  nothing  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  but  in  the  Senate,  which  to  pre- 
vent catching  another  time,  I  do  not  fay  was  a  Judicatory  only,  but 
not  only  a  Senate,  but  a  Judicatory  alfo.  For  Lycurgus  of  all 
other  Legiflators  was  in  this  the  likelieft  to  God,  or  to  Moses,  that 
his  work  was  fo  exquifitely  perfected  at  once,  and  his  Laws  fo  com- 
prehenfive,  that  if  the  Senate  had  had  no  other  fundlion  than  to  make 
or  propofe  new  Laws,  there  being  little  or  nothing  of  that  wanting, 
they  would  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Now  it  being  thus,  and 
much  more  than  thus  in  Ifrael,  the  Sanhedrim  was  not  only  the  Senate, 
but  the  fupreme  Judicatory.  And  becaufe  one  Court  in  a  Territory  of 
any  Extent  is  no  where  fufficient  to  this  end  ;  therefore  the  Sanhedrim 
had  divers  branches  diftended  not  only  to  the  Cities  of  Judea,  but  even 
•  to  the  Villages ;  thefe  were  call'd  the  Lejfer  Sanhedrim,  or  th^  JethrO' 
nian  PrefeBiires. 
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Book  II.       THE  Great  Sanhedrim  confifting,  as  has  been  fhewn,  of  70  El- 
' V '  ders,  fat  firfl  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  Court   of  the 

SeldendeSyn.  Jemple. 

THE  Jethronian  Prefedlures  confifted  fome  of  three  and  twenty 
Elders,  and  others  but  of  three.  Of  the  former  kind  there  were  two 
in  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  and  one  fitting  in  the  gates  of  every  City  j 
of  the  latter  there  was  one  almofl:  in  every  Village. 

THE  power  of  the  'Jethronian  Court,  confifling  of  twenty  three 
Elders,  was  in  matter  of  Judicature  equal  with  that  of  the  great  San- 
Vid.  Grot,  ad  hedrim,  only  in  cafes  of  Difficulty  they  obferved  this  Precept.  If 
Deut.  1 7. 8.  tJjgre  arije  a  matter  too  hardjor  thee  in  judgment  between  Blood  and  Blood, 
between  Plea  and  Plea,  between  Stroke  and  Stroke,  being  matter  oj  Con- 
trover/y  within  thy  gates ;  then  Jhalt  thou  arije  and  get  thee  up  into  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  floall  cbooj'e  (in  the  future,  for  the  Com- 
mon-wealth was  yet  but  defigned,  not  planted)  and  thou  fl^alt  come  to 
the  Priejls  and  the  Levites,  and  to  the  "Judge  that  J}:all  be  in  thoje  Days, 
and  inquire,  and  they  fldall  Jhew  thee  the  Sentence  oj  Judgment :  That 
is,  thou  flialt  confult  the  Sanhedrim,  or  if  there  be  no  Sanhedrim,  the 
Su^es  or  Judge  of  I/'rael.  The  Reafon  why  the  Sanhedrim  in  this 
Text  is  nieiition'd  under  the  name  of  the  Prie/is  and  Levites  is,  that 
thefe  about  the  Beginning  of  this  Common-wealth  having  (as  were  al- 
fo  the  Egyptian  Priefts  at  the  fame  time)  been  the  learnedefl  Men, 
whether  for  Lawyers,  or  Phyficians,  there  were  fcarce  any  other  cho- 
fen  into  the  Sanhedrim,  tho'  towards  the  latter  end  it  happened  to  be 
far  otherwife.  For  whereas  facrificing  was  feafling,  the  Priefls  enjoy- 
ing a  fat  Idlenefs,  became  in  latter  times  fo  heavy,  that  as  to  the  Elec- 
tion of  the  Sanhedrim  not  only  tlie  Levites  of  inferior  rank  were  upon 
the  matter  wholly  laid  by,  but  the  High-prieft  himfelf  fometimes 
omitted,  the  reft  of  the  Tribes  far  excelling  this  in  Learning. 

THE  power  of  the  Triumvirates,  or  the  three  Judges  in  the  Vil- 
lages extended  no  farther  than  to  inflidl  flripes  to  a  certain  number,  and 
pecuniary  mulfts  to  a  certain  fum.  Thele  pofTibly  had  the  fame  re- 
courfe  upon  occafion  of  difficulty  to  the  Judges  in  the  Gates,  as  the 
Judges  in  the  Gates  had  to  the  Sanhedrim  :  but  their  pov/er  is  not  fo 
much  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  which  regards  only  their  manner  of  Elec- 
tion. This  having  been  inflitutively  exercis'd  as  has  been  fhevi^n  by 
the  Chirotonia,  or  Ballot  of  the  People,  came  fooner  or  Inter  (I  find 
no  man  that  can  refolve  upon  the  certain  time)  to  the  Chirothefia.  For 
tho'  when  a  Judge  in  the  Gates  was  dead,  that  Court  eled:ed  his  Suc- 
cefTor  out  of  their  Difciples  (each  Court  in  the  Gates  had  99  Difciples 
that  were  their  conftant  Auditors )  or  out  of  the  Triumviratesi  and 
when  an  Elder  of  the  Sanhedrim  dyed,  the  Sanhedrim  elefted  his 
SuccefTor  out  of  the  Courts  in  the  Gates,  more  particularly  thofe  in  the 
Gates  of  the  Temple  by  Suffrages ;  yet  no  Man  was  capable  of  being 
eledled  into  any  of  thefe  Courts  that  was  not  a  Presbyter,  nor  could 
MikotzlMifna  ^"Y  ^'^'^  Confer  the  Chirothejia  that  had  not  firfl  received  it,  or  been  fo 
Gemaia.  ordained  a  Presbyter  himfelf:  nor  tho'  he  were  fo  ordained,  could  he 
confer  the  like  Ordination,  but  in  the  prefence  of  two  others,  whether 
ordained  or  not  ordained :  and  no  ordination  could  be  confer'd  but  ei- 
ther this  way,  or  by  fome  one  of  the  Judicatories.  The  manner  how 
^:  '^^^f^-  (-j^js  Ordination  was  confer'd,  if  the  party  were  prefent,  was  either  by 
laying  on  of  Hands,  or  by  faying  a  Verfe  or  Charm;  or  if  he  were 
abfent,  by  a  Letter,  or  Patent, 
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A  N  Elder  thus   ordain'd  was  call'd  Rabbi,  might  have  Difciples,    Chap.  4. 
teacli,  pradife,  or  expound  the  Law,  declare  what  was  thereby  free    v_-— v-~— ' 
or  forbidden  (which  with  them  was  call'd  binding  and  loofmg)  ordain  ^^"^^  J""'''^' 
others  with  the  afliftance  mention'd,  or   be   capable  of  Eletlion  into    ^      ^'  ^' 
feme  one,  or  any  Court  of  Juftice,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  Or- 
dination, the  Conditions  mentioned  at  the  conferring  of  the  fame,  or 
the  gijt  that  was  in  him  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  ; 
which  in  fome  extended  no  farther  than  to  fliew  how  Meat  fliould  be 
kill'd  and  drefs'd,  how  Uncleanefs  fliould  be  purify 'd,  what  were  Vi- 
ces of  the  Body,  what  might   be  eaten  or  drunk,  and  what  not;  in 
others  it  extended  to  fome  one  or  more,  or  the  Faculties  exprefs'd  :  But 
I  am  inclining  to  believe  that  a  plenary  Ordination  us'd  not  to  be  con- 
fer'd  but  by  tlie  great  Sanhedrim,  or  at  Icafl:  fome  one  of  the  Jethro- 
nian  Courts. 

THEY  us'd  alfo  to  confer  this  Ordination  fome  time  occafionally, 
and  for  a  Seafon  in  this  manner.  Receive  the  gijt  of  judiciary  Ordina- 
tion, or  the  right  of  bindijig  and  loofmg,  till  fuch  time  as  you  return  to  us  San'T^p.  4/'' 
in  the  City.  Where  the  Chriftian  "Jews  ftill  following  their  foriner 
Cuflioms  in  higher  matters,  a£  the  obfervation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of 
Circumcifion  even  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  Paul  not  to  difpleafe  them 
took  Timothy  and  circumcis'd  him,  fecm  to  me  toliave  follow'd  this 
cuftom,  who  when  the  Prophets  at  Antioch  had  informed  them  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  to  be  feparated  to  an  extraordinary  work, 
laid  their  hands  upon  them  andfcnt  them  away :  for  otherwife  as  to  Ordi-  ^^^ 
nation  Paul  and  Barn  abas  had  that  b(-fore;  at  leaft  Paul  by  Ana- 
nias, and  for  any  fuch  Precept  in  the  Chrillian  Religion  there  was  none,  ^^^  9-  '7- 

JOSE  RHUS,  Ph  ilo,  and  other  Authors  thattell  us  the  Com- 
mon-wealth of  If -ael  was  an  Ariflocracy,  look  no  further  than  the  in- 
trodudion  of  the  C/j/ro^^ty?(?  by  the  Pre  sbyterian  Party,  which  muft 
have  taken  date  fome  time  after  the  Capti  nty,  or  the  reftitution  of  the 
Common- wealth  by  Ezra,  there  being  not  one  fyllable  for  it  in 
Scripture,  but  enough  to  the  contrary,  feeing  God  introduc'd  the  Chi- 
rotonia.  By  v/hich  it  is  demonftrable  that  a  Presbyterian  Party  may 
bring  a  Popular  Government  to  Oligarchy,  and  deface  even  the  work 
of  God  himfelf,  fo  that  it  fhall  not  be  known  to  after  ages;  as  alfo 
that  Ecclefiaftical  Writers  (for  fuch  are  the  Tahmidifts)  may  pretend 
that  for  many  hundred  years  together,  as  Divines  alfo  have  done,  to  be 
in  Scripture,  which  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  there.  But  have  I  yet 
fald  enough  to  fliew  that  Ordination,  efpeciuUy  as  in  this  Example, 
not  of  a  Clergy,  but  of  a  Magiftracy,  whether  by  the  Ckirotonia,  or 
Chirothefia,  is  a  Political  Inftitution  ?  or  muft  I  rack  my  brains  for  At- 
guments  to  prove  that  an  Order  or  a  Law  having  fuch  influence  upon 
the  Common-wealth,  that  being  introduc'd  or  rcpeal'd,  it  quite  alters 
the  whole  frame  of  the  Government,  mufl:  needs  be  of  a  political  nature, 
and  therefore  not  appertain  to  Divines,  or  to  a  Clergy,  but  to  the  Ma- 
giftrate,  unlcfs  their  Traditions  may  be  of  force  to  alter  the  Govern- 
ment as  they  pleafe?  All  is  one,  they  can  abate  nothing  of  it,  let  what 
will  come  of  die  Government,  the  C/6/V-o/'/;.7/fl  they  muft  and  will  have. 
Then  let  them  have  Monarchy  too,  or  Tyranny  j  for  one  of  thefe, 
according  as  the  balance  happens  to  (land  with  or  againft  their  Chiro- 
thefia, is  the  certain  confequence;  either  Tyranny  as  in  7/;\7t7,  or  Mo- 
narchy as  in  the  Papacy,  and,  from  that  or  the  like  Principle,  in  all 
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Book  II.   Gothic  Empires:  which  Examples,  to  begin  with  Ifrael,  well  deferVc 
^«'  "v— — ^  the  pains  to  be  fomewhat  more  diligently  unfolded, 

ALL  Eledlions  in  Ifrael,  fave  thofe  of  the  Priefts  who  were  eligible 
by  the  Lot,  being  thus  ufurp'd  by  the  Presbyterian  Party,  and  the  Peo- 
ple by  that  means  devefted  of  their  Chirotonia  ;  fome  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  Hillel  Senior  High  Prieft,  and  Archon,  or 
Prince  of  the  Sanhedrim,  found  means  to  draw  this  Power  of  Ordi- 
nation, in  fhew  fomewhat  otherwife,  but  in  effedl  to  himfelf,  and  his 
Maimon.  Tit.  Cbirothefia :  for  by  his  influence  upon  the  Sanhedrim  it  was  brought 
San.  cap.  4.     jq  p^fg^  that  whereas  formerly  any  man  ordain'd  might,  in  the  manner 
(hewn,  have  ordain'd  his  Difciples ;  it  was  now  agreed  that  no  man 
fhould  be  ordain'd  without  the  Licence  of  the  Prince,  and  that  this 
Power  fhould  not  be  in  the  Prince,  but  in  the  prefence  of  the  Father 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  Speaker  of  the  Houfe.     Thus  the  Ariftocracy 
of  Ifrael  becoming  firft  Oligarchical,  took  (according  to  the  nature  of 
all  fuch  Governments)  long  fteps  towards  Monarchy,  which  fucceed- 
ing  in  the  Afmonean  Family,  commonly  call'd  the  Maccabees,  was  for 
their  great  merit,   in  vindicating  the  yeivs  from  the  Tyranny  of  An- 
TiocHus,  confirm'd  to  them  by  the  univerfal  confent  and  Chirotonia 
of  the  People,     Neverthelefs  to  him  that  underflands  the  Orders  of  a 
Common-wealth,  or  has  read  the  Athenian,  Lacedetnonian,  or  Roman 
Story,  it  will  be  plain  enough  that  but  for  their  Ariftocracy  they 
needed  not  to  have  been  fo  much  beholden  to,  or  to  have  ftood  fo  much 
in  need  of  one  Family.     It  is  true,   both  the  merit  of  thefe  Princes, 
and  the  manner  of  their  free  Eledion  by  the  People,  feem  to  forbid 
the  name  of  Tyranny  to  this  Inftitution :   but  fo  it  is   that  let  there 
be  never  fo  much  Merit  in  the  Man,  or  Inclination  of  the  People  to 
the  Prince,  or  the  Government  that  is  not  founded  upon  the  due  ba- 
lance, the  Prince  in  that  cafe  muft  either  govern  in  the  nature  of  a 
Common-wealth,  as  did  thofe  of  this  Family,  reforming  the  policy 
after  the  Lacedemonian  Model ;  or  turn  Tyrant,  as  from  their  time, 
who  liv'd  in  the  Age  of  the  Grecian  Monarchy,  did  all  their  SuccefTors, 
till  under  the  Romam  this  Nation  became  a  Province :  From  which 
time  fuch  Endeavours  and  Infurredlions  they  us'd  for  the  recovery  of 
their  antient   Policy,  that  under  the  Emperor  Adrian  (who   per- 
ceiv'd  at  what  their  Ordination,  being  not   of  Priefts,  but  of  Magi- 
ftrates,  and  of  a  Senate  pretending  to  Sovereign  Judicature  and  Authority, 
feem'd  to  aim)  there  came,  fays  the  'Talmud,  againfi  the  Ifraelites  an 
EditJ  out  oj  the  Ki?igdom  of  the  Wicked  (meaning  the  Roman  Empire) 
whereby  nahofoever  fhould  ordain,  or  be  ordai?id,  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
the  School  or  City  in  which  fuch  anABflxuldbe  done,  to  be  deftroy'd:  where- 
upon Rabbi ]euvda  Ben  Baba  (left  Ordination  fliould  fail  in  1/rael 
went  forth,  and  (landing  between  two  great  Mount ai7is,  ajid  two  great 
Cities,  and  between  two  Sabbath-days  journies  from  Ofa  and  Sephara, 
ordain  d  five  Presbyters.     For  this  Feat  the  Rabbi  is  remsmbr'd  by  the 
Talmudifls  under  the  name  of  Ordinator;  but  the  fame,  as  it  follows, 
being  difcover'd  by  the  Roman  Guards,  they  fJoot  his  Body  thro'  with 
fo  many  Darts,  as  made  it  like  a  Sive:  Yetftaid  not  the  bufinefs  here, 
but  fo  obftinate  continu'd  the  yews  in  the  Superftition  to  which  this 
kind  of  Ordination  was  now  grov/n,  that  whereas  by  the  fame  it  was 
unlawful  for  them  to  ordain  in  a  foreign  Land,  and  at  home  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  abftain,  the  Emperor  banifl:i'd  them  all  out  of  their 
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own  Country;  whence  happened  their  total  Difpcrfion.  That  of  a  Chap.  4. 
thing  which  at  the  firft  was  a  mere  delufion,  fuch  Religion  ftiouki  ^— -v—*-^ 
come  in  time,  and  with  education  to  be  made  that  not  only  they  who 
hadreceiv'd  advantage  could  fuffer  Matrydom,  but  they  that  had  loft 
by  it,  would  be  utterly  loft  for  it,  were  admirable  in  the  cafe  of  this 
People,  if  it  were  not  common  in  the  cafe  of  moft  in  the  World  at  this 
day:  Cuftom  may  bring  that  to  be  receiv'd  as  an  Ordinance  of  God,  for 
which  there  is  no  colour  in  Scripture.  For  to  con fu It  Maimonides 
a  little  better  upon  this  point :  Whereas,  fays  he,  they  grant,  in  caji  it  Hake.  San. 
floouU  happen  that  in  all  the  Holy  Land  there  remain  d  but  one  Presbyter^  C.  4.  s.  1 1 . 
that  Presbyter,  ajjified  by  two  other  Ifraelites,  might  ordain  thejeventy,  or 
great  Sanhedrim,  and  the  Sanhedrim  jb  conjlituted  might  conftitute  and 
ordain  the  Icffer  Courts,  1  am  of  opinion  that  were  there  no  Presbyter  in  the 
Land,  yet  if  all  the  wife  men  of  Ifrael  p^ould  agree  to  conftitute  or  ordain 
"Judges,  they  might  do  it  lawfully  enough.  But  if  fo,  then  how  comes  it  to 
pafs  that  our  Aticeflors  have  beenfo  folicitoiis,  left  "Judicature  fJjouid fail 
in  Ifrael?  Surely  for  no  other  caufe  than  that  from  the  time  of  the  Cap- 
tivity the  Ifraelites  were  fo  difperfed  that  they  could  tiot  upon  like  occafi- 
om  be  brought  together.  Now  I  appeal  whether  the  clear  Words  of 
Maimonides,  where  he  fays,  that  our  Mafler  Moses  ordain d  the 
Sanhedrim  by  the  Chirothefia,  be  not  more  clearly  and  ftrongly  contra- 
dicted in  this  place,  than  affirm'd  in  the  other,  fince  acknowledging 
that  if  the  People  could  affemble,  they  might  ordain  the  Sanhedrim,  he 
gives  it  for  granted,  that  when  they  did  aflemble,  they  had  Power  to 
ordain  it;  and  that  Moses  did  affemble  them  upon  this  occafion,  is 
plain  in  Scripture.  Again,  if  the  power  of  Ordination  falls  ultimately 
to  the  People,  there  is  not  a  ftronger  argument  in  Nature  that  it  is 
thence  primarily  deriv'd.  To  conclude,  the  Chirothefia  of  the  Pref- 
byterian  Party  in  Ifrael  is  thus  confefs'd  by  the  Author  no  otherwife 
neceflary,  than  thro'  the  defedt  of  the  Chirotonia  of  the  People:  which 
Ingenuity  of  the  Talmudift,  for  any  thing  that  has  yet  part,  might  be 
worthy  the  imitation  of  Divines. 

I  N  tracking  the  Jews  from  the  reftitution  of  their  Common-wealth 
after  the  Captivity  to  their  difperfion,  it  feems  that  the  latter  Monarchy 
in  Ifrael  was  occafion'd  by  the  Oligarchy,  the  Oligarchy  by  the  Ari- 
ftocracy,  and  the  Ariftocracy  by  the  Chirothefia;  but  that  this  Monar- 
chy, tho'  erected  by  magnanimous  and  popular  Princes,  could  be  no  lefs 
than  Tyranny  deriv'd  from  another  Principle,  that  is,  the  infufficiency 
of  the  balance:  For  tho'  from  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  the  Jubilee 
was  no  more  in  ufe,  yet  the  Virgin  Mary  as  an  Heirefs,  is  affirm'd  by 
fome  to  have  been  marry'd  to  Joseph  by  Virtue  of  this  Law;  E'very 
Daughter  that  poffeffes  an  hiheritance  in  any  Tribe  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael,  ^,  ,  . 
fl?all  be  Wife  to  one  of  the  Family  of  the  Tribe  of  her  Fathers,  6cc.  B)' 
which  the  popular  Agrarian  may  be  more  than  iufpefted  to  have  been 
of  greater  vigour  than  would  admit  of  a  well-balanc'd  Monarchy, 

THE  fecond  Presbyter)',  which  is  now  attain'd  to  a  well-balanc'd 
Empire  in  the  Papacy,  has  infinitely  excel'd  the  pattern,  the  Lands  of 
Italy  being  moft  of  them  in  the  Chuich.  This,  if  I  had  leifure, 
might  be  track'd  by  the  very  fame  fteps :  At  firft  it  confifted  of  the 
leventy  Parilh  Priefts,  or  Presbyters  of  Rome;  now  feventy  Cardi- 
nals creating  to  themfelves  a  High  Prieft,  or  Prince  of  their  Sanhe- 
drim, the  Pope,  but  for  the  Superftition  whereto  he  ha':  brought  Re- 
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Book  II,  ligion,  and  continues  by  his  Chirothefia  to  hold  it,  a  great  and  a  Re* 
verend  Monarch,  eftablifh'd  upon  a  Iblid  Foundation,  and  governing 
by  an  exquifite  PoUcy,  not  only  well-balanc'd  at  home,  but  deeply  root^ 
ed  in  the  greateft  Monarchies  of  Chriflendom,  where  the  Clergy  by 
virtue  of  their  Lands  are  one  of  the  three  States. 

THE  Maxims  of  Rome  are  profound;  for  there  is  no  making  ufe 
of  Princes  without  being  neceffary  to  them,  nor  have  they  any  regard 
to  that  Religion  which  does  not  regard  Empire.  All  Monarchies  of  the 
Gothic  Model,  that  is  to  lay,  where  the  Clergy  by  virtue  of  their 
Lands  are  a  third  eflate,  fubfifl  by  the  Pope,  whofe  Religion  creating 
a  reverence  in  the  People,  and  bearing  an  awe  upon  the  Prince,  pre- 
ferves  the  Clergy,  that  elfe  being  unarm'd,  become  a  certain  Prey  to 
the  King  or  the  People;  and  where  this  happens  (as  in  Henry  the 
Eighth)  down  goes  the  Throne;  for  fo  much  as  the  Clergy  lofes, 
falls  out  of  the  Monarchical  into  the  Popular  Scale.  Where  a  Clergy 
is  a  third  Eflate,  Popular  Government  wants  Earth,  and  can  never 
grow :  but  where  they  die  at  the  root,  a  Prince  may  fit  a  while,  but  is 
not  lafe ;  nor  is  it  in  nature  (except  he  has  a  Nobility  or  Gentry  able 
without  a  Clergy  to  give  balance  to  the  People)  that  he  fliould  fubfift 
long  or  peaceably :  For  wherever  a  Government  is  founded  on  an 
Army,  as  in  the  Kings  of  Ifrael  or  Emperors  of  Rome,  there  the  fad- 
deft  Tragedies  under  Heaven  are  either  on  the  Stage,  or  in  the  Tiring- 
houfe.  Thefe  things  confider'd,  the  Chirothefia  being  originally  no- 
thing elfe  but  a  way  of  Policy  excluding  the  People,  where  it  attains 
not  to  a  balance  that  is  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  brings  forth  Oli- 
garchy or  Tyranny,  as  among  the  "Jeios:  And  where  it  attains  to  a 
balance  fufficient  to  this  end,  produces  Monarchy,  as  in  the  Papacy, 
and  in  all  Gothic  Kingdoms. 

THE  Priefts  of  Mgypt,  where  (as  it  is  defcrib'd  by  Siculus) 
th^ir  Revenue  came  to  the  third  part  of  the  Realm,  would  no  queftion 
have  been  exadlly  well  fitted  with  the  Chirothefia  pretended  to  by  mo- 
dern Divines.  Suppofe  the  Apoflles  had  planted  the  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion in  thofe  Parts,  and  the  Priefts  had  been  all  converted,  I  do  not 
think  that  Divines  will  fliy  ,  that  having  alter'd  their  Religion  they 
needed  to  have  deferred  their  being  a  third  Eftate,  their  over-balance 
to  the  People,  their  Lands,  their  Pre-eminence  in  the  Government,  or 
any  part  of  their  Policy  for  that :  and  I  am  as  far  from  faying  fo  as 
themfelves. 

O  N  the  other  fide,  as  Paul  was  a  Citizen  of  Rome,  let  us  fuppofe 
him  to  have  been  a  Citizen  oi  Athens,  and  about  (.cc5.<rB»a.)  to  conflitute 
the  Chriftian  Religion  in  this  Common-wealth,  where  any  Citizen 
might  fpeak  to  the  People :  Imagine  then  he  fliould  have  faid  thus ; 
Men  of  Athens,  that  which  you  ignorantly  feek  1  bring  to  you,  the  true 
Religion;  but  to  receive  this,  you  muft  not  alter  your  former  Beliej  only, 
but  your  ant  lent  Cuftmns.  Tour  Political  Affemblies  have  been  hitherto  call  d 
Ecclefiae;  thisivord  muft  lofe  the  antient  fenje,  and  be  no  more  underjlood 
but  of  SpiritualConf (lories;  and  fo  whereas  it  has  been  oj  a  Popular,  it  muft 
henceforth  be  of  an  Ariftocratical,  or  Presbyterian  fignification.  For 
your  Chirotonia,  that  aljb  muft  Jollow  the  fame  rule ;  in/omuch  as  on 
whomfoever  one  or  more  oJ  the  Ariftocracy  or  Presbytery  fljall  lay  their  hands 
thejame  is  underftood  by  virtue  of  that  ASlion  to  be  chirotoniz  d.  How 
well  would  this  have  founded  in  Egypt,  and  how  ill  in  Athens'^  Cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  the  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Christ  admits  of  more  Prudence  Chap.  5. 
and  Temperament  in  thefe  things :  Tho'  the  Apoftles  beinp-  Jews  *- — v 
themfelves,  fatisfy'd  the  converted  Jeivs  that  were  us'd  to  Ariflocracy, 
by  retaining  fomewhat  of  their  Conftitutions,  as  the  Chirothefia ;  yet 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  come  to  conftitute  in  Popular  Common- 
wealths, they  are  (  x5:poT5vi->.W-£^  a-jTcii  ea-,)£irpLT6f!is «'T"' yM-Kv^iM  \  Cbirotojiizinv 
them  Elders  in  every  Congregation. 

CHAP.   V. 

Whether  the  Chirotonia  jnentiojid  z;2  the  fourteenth  of  the 
A6ls  be  i?7deed^  as  is  pretended  by  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr. 
Seaman,  and  the  Authors  they  follow^  the  fame  with 
the  Chirothefia,  or  a  far  different  thing.  In  which  are 
contain  d  the  divers  kinds  of  Church-Gover?ime?2t  intro- 
ducd  a?td  exercised  in  the  age  of  the  Apoftles. 

EITHER  I  have  impertinently  intruded  upon  the  Politics,  or 
cannot  be  faid  fo  much  to  meddle  in  Church  matters,  as 
Church-men  may  be  faid  to  have  meddled  in  State  matters :  For  if  the 
Chirotonia  be  Eledtion  by  the  many,  and  the  Chirothefia  be  Eledtion 
by  one,  or  by  the  Few,  the  whole  difference  between  Popular  and 
Monarchical  Government  falls  upon  thefe  two  words;  and  fo  the 
queflion  will  be.  Whether  the  Scriptures  were  intended  more  for 
the  advantage  of  a  Prince,  of  a  Hierarchy  or  Prefbytery,  than  of  the, 
People.  But  that  God  in  the  Old  Teftament  inftituted  the  Chiro- 
tonia, not  only  in  the  Common-wealth,  as  by  the  Elediion  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  but  in  the  Monarchy,  as  in  the  Eledtion  of  the  Kings,  is 
plain :  So  if  there  remains  any  advantage  in  Scripture  to  Kings,  to 
the  Hierarchy  or  Prefbytery,-  it  mufl  be  in  the  New  Teftament. 
IJrael  was  God's  chofen  People,  and  God  was  IJrael's  chofen  King : 
That  God  was  pleas'd  to  bow  the  Heavens,  and  come  down  to  them, 
was  his  choice,  not  theirs ;  but  in  that  upon  his  Proportion,  and  thofe 
of  his  Servant  Moses,  they  refolv'd  to  obey  his  Voice,  and  keep  his 
Covenant,  they  chofe  him  their  King.  In  like  manner,  the  Church 
is  Christ's  chofen  People,  and  Christ  is  the  Church's  chofen 
King,  That  Christ  taking  flefli  was  pleas'd  to  bow  the  Heavens, 
and  come  down  in  a  more  familiar  capacity  of  propofing  himfelf  to 
Mankind,  was  his  own  choice,  not  theirs:  but  in  that  the  Church  up- 
on his  Propofition,  or  thofe  of  his  Apoftles  fent  by  him,  as  he  v/as 
fent  by  the  Father,  refolv'd  to  obey  his  Voice,  and  keep  his  Cove- 
nant, flie  has  chofen  him  her  King.  Whatever  in  Nature  or  in 
Grace,  in  Church  or  in  State,  is  chofen  by  Man  according  to  the  Will 
of  God,  is  chofen  by  God,  of  whom  is  both  the  Will  and  the  Deed. 
Which  things  confider'd,  I  wonder  at  Dr.  Hammond,  who  fays. 
Sure  the  ]t\N\{h  and  Heathen  Cities,  to  ivhom  the  Gojpel  by  Christ's  .  , 
Command  was  to  be  preach' d,  were  not  to  choofe  their  Guides  or  Tea- 
chers. Christ  was  not  chofen  by  them  to  whom  he  preach' d;  for  Jays 
he,  ye  have  not  chofen  me.  lie  cajnefrom  Heaven,  fent  by  bis  Father  on 
that  Errand;  and  happy  they  whom  be  was  thus  pleas'd  to  choof,  to  call, 
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Book  II.  an^  preach  to.    yjnd  i&hen  his  Apo/iks,  after  his  example,  go  attd  preach 
^.^—v— -J  to  all  Nations,  and  aBually  gather  Dijciples,  they  choje  their  Auditor Sy 
and  not  their  Auditors  them.    To  make  thort  work,  I  jliall  anfwer  by- 
explaining  his  Words  as  they  fall. 

A  RO  MAN  chooi\ng  whether  he  would  fpeak  to  the  Senate  or  the 
People,  chofe  his  Auditors,  and  not  thejjiim  :  Neverthelefs  if  it  were 
the  Conful,  they  chofe  him,  and  not  he  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a 
Speaker  to  a  People,  that  have  the  liberty,  when  that's  done,  to  do  as 
they  think  fit ;  and  another  thing  to  be  a  Guide,  whom  the  People 
have  confented,  or  oblig'd  themfelves  to  follow :  which  difl:in6lion 
not  regarded,  makes  the  reft  of  his  Argumentation  recoil  upon  himfelf; 
while  he  proceeds  thus :  And  they  that  give  up  their  Names  to  the  Obe- 
dience of  the  Gofpel  (chofe  the  Preachers,  as  I  fhould  think,  of  that 
Gofpel  their  Guides)  one  branch  of  this  Obedience  obliges  them  (by  their 
own  confent  it  feems,  becaufe  before  they  gave  up  their  Names)  to 
ob/erve  thoje  that  (being  thus  plac'd  over  them  by  their  confent)  are 
placd  over  them  by  God :  Juch  not  only  are  their  Civil  Magiflrates  (who 
fucceed  to  their  places  by,  and  govern  according  to  the  Laws  which 
the  People  have  chofen)  but  alfo  their  Paftors,  whom  the  Holy  Ghofl 
either  mediately  (according  to  the  Rules  of  Church  Difcipline  in  Scrip- 
ture) or  imtnediately  (upon  lome  fuch  miraculous  Call,  as  the  People 
fliall  judge  to  be  no  impofture)  has  Jet  over  them.  From  which  words 
the  Doftor,  not  confidering  thofe  Qualifications  I  have  fliewn  all  along 
to  be  naturally  inherent  in  them,  concludes  that  a  Bifiop  is  tnade  by 
the  Holy  Gboji,  and  not  by  the  People. 

I F  he  would  ftand  to  this  yet  it  were  fomething ;  for  if  the  Holy 
Ghofl  makes  a  Bifhop,  then  I  fhould  think  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  or- 
dain'd  a  Bifhop,  and  fo  that  the  Eledlion  and  Ordination  of  a  Bifhop 
were  all  one.  But  this  hereafter  will  appear  to  be  a  more  dangerous 
Conceffion  than  perhaps  you  may  yet  apprehend.  Wherefore  when  all 
is  done,  you  will  not  find  Divines,  at  leaft  Dr.  Hammond,  to  grant 
that  the  Holy  Gholl  can  ordain  :  he  may  eledt  indeed,  and  that  is  all ; 
but  there  is  no  Ordination  without  the  Chirothefia  of  the  Bifhops,  or 
of  the  Prefbytery.  Take  the  Dodlor's  word  for  it. 
5.  ,07.  IV HE  N  St.  Paul  Jays  of  the  Bijhops  of  Mi^,  that  the  Holy  Ghoji 
Aftszo.  28.  had  fet  them  Over  Jeers,  Ijuppofe  that  it  is  to  be  iinderflood  of  their  Elec- 
tion or  Nomination  to  thofe  Dignities :  Jor  fo  C'L'EM.EtiT  Jpeaks  of  St. 
John,  ivho  conjiitiited  Bifliops  of  thofe  that  were  Jignify  d by  the  Spirit; 
where  the  Spirit' s  Signification  notes  the  EleBion  or  Nomination  of  the 
Perfons,  but  the  conftituting  them  was  the  Orditiation  of  St.  John. 

GOD  may  propofe,  as  the  Electors  do  to  the  great  Council  of 
Venice ;  but  the  Power  of  the  Council,  that  is,  to  refolve  of  ordain, 
is  in  the  Bifliop,  lays  Dr.  Hammond,  and  in  the  Prefbytery,  fays 
Dr.  Seaman.  Indeed  that  Eleftion  and  Ordination  be  diftin<ft 
things,  is  to  Divines  of  fo  great  importance,  that  lofing  this  hold,  they 
lofe  all :  For,  as  I  faid  before,  whatever  is  chofen  by  Man  according 
to  the  Will  of  God,  that  is,  according  to  Divine  Law,  whether  na- 
tural or  pofitive,  the  fame,  whether  in  State  or  Church,  is  chofen  by 
God,  or  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  of  whom  is  both  the  Will  and  the  Deed. 
To  evade  this,  and  keep  all  in  their  own  hands,  or  Chirothefia,  Di- 
vines have  invented  this  diftinftion,  that  Eledlion  is  one  thing,  and 
Ordination  another:  God  may  eledi,  but  they  muft  conftitute;  that 
is,  God  may  propofe,  but  they  muft  refolve.     And  yet  Grotius, 
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who  in    thefe  things  is  a  great  Champion  for  the  Clers;y,  h.TS   httle    Chap.   c. 
more  to  fay  upon  this  Point  than  this.     Whether  we  confider  antient  or  ^-^-v— ' 
modern  Times,  ive  Jhall find  the  marmcr  of  KleElion  very  different  not  onh  ^^  ^"P"  *"*"' 
in  different  Ages  and  Countries,  but  in  different  years  of  the  fame  age,  and  ^"^' t  '°' 
places  of  thejame  Comttry ;  fo  uncertain  it  is  to  determine  of  that  which 
the  Scriptue   has  left  uncertain.     And  while  men  dij'pute  not  of  Right 
but  of  Cojinjejiience,  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  what  probable  Argujnents  are 
brought  on  all  fides.     Give  me  Cyprian  and  his  times,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger in  popular  EkElion.     Give  me  the  Nicene  Fathers,  and  let  the  Bi- 
fhcps  take  itwilUtigly.     G/i;(?  w/^*  Theodosi us,   Va!  entini an,  ^W 
C  H  A  R  L  E  s  //)f  Great,  than  Royal  EleElion  there  is  nothing  fafer.     Upon 
the  heels  of  thcle  Words  treads  Dr.  Hammond  in  this  manner:   That       ^  ,o 
ElcBion   and  Ordination  are  fever al  things,    is  fuffciently  hiown   to 
every  man  that  fneafiires  the  nature  of  V/ords  either  by  ufage  or  DiBi- 
onaries  ;  only  for  the  convincing  of  Juch  as  thi?ik  not  themjelves  obligd 
to  the  obfervation  of  fo  vulgar  haws,  I  (Imll  propofe  thefe  evidejices. 
In  the  Story  of  the  creation  of  the  Deacons  of  Jerufalem,  there  are  two      aOs  6. 
thi?igs  dillinBly  fet  down,  one  proposed  to  the  multitude  of  Difciples  to  be 
done  by  them,  another  refervd  to  the  Apo files;  that  which  was  proposdto 
the  multitude  was  to  eleB,  &c.  EleBion  of  the  Perfbns  was  by  the  A- 
poflles  permitted  to  them,  but  flill  the  (-amri^K-^..)    confiituting  is  fe- 
fervdto  the  Apoflles.     Then  comes  Dr.  Seaman  :  Be  it  granted,  as  it  of  Ordinate, 
is  by  Proteflants  generally,  that  Paul  aJid  Barnabas  made  Elders  v-  >3- 
with  the  confent  of  the  People,  their  Confent  is  one  thing,  and  their  Power 
another. 

WHERE  in  the  firfl  place  I  for  my  particular,  who  have  had 
the  Books  of  Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Seaman  fent  to  me  byway 
of  Objedtion,  need  not  go  a  ftep  further.  All  that  I  have  inferted  in 
my  Oceana  concerning  Ordination,  is  in  thefe  three  Votes  acknow- 
ledge and  conlirm'd :  For  the  Probationer  to  be  there  fent  by  a 
Univerfity  to  a  cure  that  is  vacant,  may  by  a  Dodlor,  or  the  Dodlors 
of  the  fame  Univerfity  already  ordain'd,  receive  Impofition  of  Hands, 
if  that  be  thought  fit  to  be  added,  and  then  the  Election  of  the  fame 
Probationer  by  the  People  does  no  hurt,  nay,  fays  Grotius,  ^-f  ?f  Deimp  c  io 
the  right  of  Nature;  for  it  is  naturally  permitted  to  every  Congregation  to 
procure  thof'e  thirigs  which  are  neceffary  to  their  confervation,  of  which 
number  is  the  Afplication  of  FunSlion.  So  Mercha?its  have  the  right  of 
eleEling  of  a  Mafler  of  their  Ship ;  Travellers  of  a  Guide  in  their  way^ 
and  a  free  People  of  their  King.  The  Merchant,  it  feems,  does  not  make 
the  Mafter  of  his  Ship,  the  Traveller  his  Guide,  nor  the  free  People 
their  King,  but  eledl  them.  As  if  Van  Trump  had  been  Admiral, 
a  Robber  upon  the  Highway  had  been  a  Scout,  or  the  Guide  of  an 
Army,  or  Saul  a  King  before  they  were  eledled.  The  point  is  very 
nice,  which  inftead  of  proving,  he  illuftrates  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fame  Chapter  by  thefe  three  fimilitudes. 

THE  firfl:  is  this.  The  Power  of  the  Husbajid  is  frotnGod,  the  Appli- 
cation of  this  Power  to  a  certain  Perfon  is  from  confent,  by  which  never- 
thelefs  the  right  is  not  given ;  for  i)  this  were  by  confent,  the  Matrimony 
might  be  difjolvd  by  confetit,  which  cannot  be.  As  if  an  apparent  rctra- 
(ftion  of  Matrimonal  Confent,  as  when  a  Wife  confents  to  another 
than  her  own  Husband,  or  commits  Adultery,  did  not  deliver  a  man 
from  the  bond  of  Marriage  by  the  Judgments  of  Christ.  There 
is  an  imperfediion  or  cruelty  in  thofe  Laws,  which  make  marriage  to 
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Book  II.  la  ft  longer  than  a  man  in  humanity  may  be  judg'd  to  be  a  Husband^ 
or  a  Woman  a  Wife :  to  think  that  Religion  deftroys  Humanity,  or 
to  think  that  there  is  any  defending  of  that  by  Religion  which  will 
not  hold  in  Juflice,  or  natural  Equity,  is  a  vaft  error, 

THE  fecond  Similitude  is  this :  Imperial  Power  is  not  in  the  Prin- 
ces that  are  EleBors  of  the  Empire ;  wherefore  it  is  not  given  by  tbetn,  but 
apply  d  by  them  to  a  certain  Perfon. 

THIS  isanfwer'dby  Peter,  where  he  commands  Obedience  to 
every  Ordinance  of  Man  (or,  as  fome  nearer  the  Original,  every 
Power  created  by  men)  whether  it  be  to  the  Roman  Emperor  as  Su- 
preme, or  tothe  Pro-confulsof  ^y^^and  P^r)'^/«,  asfentbyhim;  for 
this  is  the  fenfe  of  the  Greek,  and  thus  it  is  interpreted  by  Grotius. 
Now  if  the  then  Roman  Emperor  were  a  Creature  of  Man,  why  not 
the  now  Roman  Emperor  ? 

THE  lafl  fimilitude  runs  thus :  The  Power  of  Life  and  Death  is 
not  in  th  multitude  bejore  they  be  a  Common-wealth ;  jor  7io  private  Man 
has  the  right  oj  Revenge;  yet  it  is  apply' d  by  them  to  fome  Man,  or  Political 
Body  oj  Men.  But  if  a  man  invades  the  Lite  of  another,  that  other, 
whether  under  Laws  or  not  under  Laws,  has  the  right  to  defend  his 
own  Life,  even  by  taking  away  that  (if  there  be  no  other  propable 
Remedy)  of  the  Invader.  So  that  men  are  fo  far  from  having  been 
void  of  the  power  of  Life  and  Death  before  they  came  under  Laws, 
that  Laws  can  never  be  fo  made  as  wholly  to  deprive  them  of  it  after 
they  come  under  them :  wherefore  the  power  of  Life  and  Death  is 
deriv'd  by  the  Magiflrate  from,  and  confei'dupon  him  by  the  confent 
or  Chirotonid  of  the  People,  whereof  he  is  but  a  niere  Creature ;  that  is 
to  fay,  an  Ordinance  of  Man. 

THUS  thefe  Candles  being  fo  far  from  lighting  the  Houfe,  that 
they  die  in  the  Socket,  Grotius  has  been  no  lefs  bountiful  than  to 
grant  us  that  the  People  have  as  much  right  (where  there  is  no  hu- 
man Creature  or  Law  to  the  contrary)  to  eleft  their  Churchmen,  as 
Merchants  have  to  eled:  their  Seamen,  Travellers  their  Guides,  or  a 
free  People  their  King;  which  is  enough  a  confcience.  Nor  is 
Dr.  Hammond  ftraiter  Handed:  Eledlion,  fays  he,  was  permitt- 
ed by  the  Apoffles  to  the  Multitude,  and  therefore  the  fame  may 
be  allow'd,  always  provided  the  (.t«rac-«OT.^.i)  conftituting  be  referv'd 
to  the  Paflors,  or  ordain'd  Dodlors  and  Preachers,  And  Dr.  Sea- 
man, upon  condition  the  People  will  not  fay  that  it  was  done  by 
their  power,  but  think  it  fair  that  it  was  done  by  their  confent,  is 
alfo  very  well  contented.  So  all  ffands  ftreight  with  what  I  have 
heretofore  propos'd.  Let  no  man  then  fay,  whatever  follows,  that  I 
drive  at  any  Ends  or  Interefls,  thefe  being  already  fully  obtain'd  and 
granted;  neverthelefs  for  truth  firke  I  cannot  leave  this  Dilcourfe  im- 
perfeft.  If  a  Politician  fliould  lay  that  the  Eleftion  and  the  Ordina- 
tion of  a  Roman  Conful  or  Pontifex  were  not  of  like  nature  ;  that  the 
„,TacA6T>u.f,  Contradl  of  the  Senate  of  Rome  with  the  People  in  the 
Eledlion  of  NuMA  {ut  cutn  popiilus  regent  jufjijjet,  id  fic  ratiun  efjet, 
Ji  patres  autor-esfiere}2t)\i\c\\iditdi  or  imply'd  the  Sovereign  power  to  be 
in  the  Fathers;  that  the  Confent  of  this  People  was  one  thing,  and 
their  Power  another:  if,  I  fay,  he  fliould  affirm  thefe  or  the  like  ia 
Athens,  Lacedemon,  or  any  other  Common-wealth  that  is  or  has  been 
under  the  Sun,  there  would  be  nothing  under  the  Sun  more  ridiculous 
than  that  Politician.     But  fliould  men  pretending  to  Government  of 

any 
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any  kind  be  not  oblig'd  to  fome  confideration  of  thele  Rules  in  Nature    Chap.  5. 

and   univerfal  Experience ;  yet  I  wonder  how   the  word  ( ^txi^advsc:)  to  '— -"v ^ 

conftitute,  with  which  they  make  fuch  a  flourifli,  did  not  lead  them 
otherwife  than  they  follow;  this,  as  it  was  faid  of  Solon  by  Aris- 
totle, being  that  which  I  have  already  fliewn  to  be  us'd  both  in 
the  Greek  of  the  Scripture,  for  the  conftitution  of  the  Sanhedrim  by 
Moses,  and  in   other  Authors  for  that  of  the  Senate  by  Romulus 
each  of  which  was  then  eledled  by  the  People ;  whence  it  may  appear 
plainly  that  this  is  no  word,  as  they  pretend,  to  exclude  popular  Suf- 
frage, but  rather  to  imply  it.    And  indeed  that  it  is  of  no  fuch  nature 
as  neceffarily  to  include  Power,  could  not  have  been  overfeen  in  the 
New  Teflament,  but  voluntarily  where  ( <>;  a  Hafl-^ivrfc  tJv  n,,OAov )  they  are  Afts  17 
flgnify'd  by  it  that  conduced  Paul.     But  they  have  Miracles:  fuch 
indeed  as  have  neither  words  nor  reafon  for  them,  had  need  of  Miracles. 
And  where  are  thefe  fame  Miracles?  why  the  Apoftles  by  the  Cbiro- 
thefia  or  laying  on  of  Hands  confer'd  the  Holy  Ghoft.  So  they  did  not 
only  when  they  us'd  that  Ceremony  in  reference  to  Ordination,   but 
when   they  us'd  it  not  in  that  relation,  as   to  thofe  that  were   newly 
baptiz'd  in  Samaria,  Men  and  Women  :  now  it  is  not  probable,  that     AOs  8. 
thefe,  who  fliould  feem  to  have  been  numerous,  were  all  ordain'd, 
at  leafl;   the  Women ;  and  fo  the  Miracle  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Hands  of  the  Apolflcs,  and  not  to  Ordination  in  general.   Joshua  ivai 
full  of  the  Spirit  (not  becaufe  he  had  been  ordain'd  by  the  Chirothefia, 
for  fo  had  many  of  them  that  crucify 'd  Christ  and  perfecuted  the 
Apoftles,  but)  becaufe  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him. 

WOULD  Divines  be  contented  that  we  fhould  argue  thus;  The 
Chirotonia  or  Suffrage  of  the  People  of  Ijrael  at  tJie  firfl  inflitution  was 
follow'd  with  miraculous  Endowments,  therefore  whoever  is  eledled  by 
the  People  fliall  have  the  like  ?  Or  what  have  they  to  fhew  why  the 
Argument  is  more  holding  as  to  their  Chirothejia,  feeing  for  above  one 
thoufand  years  all  the  Hierarchy  and  Prefbytery  laid  together  have  done 
no  more  Miracles  than  a  Parifli  Clerk  ? 

A  C  O  N  T I  N  U'D  Miracle,  as  that  the  Sea  ebbs  and  flows,  the 
Sun  always  runs  his  admirable  courle,  is  Nature.  Intermitted  Nature, 
as  that  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were  mountains,  that  the  Sun  flood 
flill  in  the  Dial  of  Ah  Az,  is  a  Miracle.  To  continue  the  latter  kind  of 
Miracle  were  to  dieflroy  the  former,  that  is,  to  diffolve  Nature^ 
Wherefore  this  is  a  certain  rule,  that  no  continu'd  external  Aft  can  be 
in  the  latter  fenle  miraculous.  Now  Government,  whether  in  Church 
or  State,  is  equally  a  continu'd  exterjial  Aft.  An  internal  continu'd 
AiSl  may  indeed  be  natural,  or  fupernatural,  as  Faith. 

A  NATURAL  Man,  being  even  in  his  own  natural  apprehen- 
fion  fearfully  aiid  ^wonderfully  made,  is  by  the  continu'd  Miracle  of  Na- 
ture convinc'd  that  the  World  had  a  Creator,  and  fo  comes  to  believe 
in  that  which  is  fupernatural ;  whence  it  is  that  all  Nations  have  had 
fbme  Religion  :  and  a  Spiritual  Man  being  convinc'd  by  the  purity  of 
Christ's  Doftrine,  and  the  Miracles  whereby  it  was  firft  planted,  is 
brought  to  the  Chriftian  Faith.  However  Christ  may  require 
fuch  continu'd  Faith  or  Spiritual  excrcife  of  his  Church  as  is  fuper- 
natural, he  requires  not  any  fuch  continu'd  Aft  or  bodily  exercife  of 
his  Church  as  is  fupernatural.  But  the  Government  of  the  Church  is 
a  continu'd  Aft,  or  bodily  exercife.  It  fliould  be  heeded  that  to  delude 
the  fenfe  is  not  to  do  Miracles,  but  to  ufe  Impoffure.     Now  to  per- 
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Book  II.  fuade  us,  That  Monarchical,  Ariftocratical,  Popular,  or  mixt  Govern- 
<— — V— — '  ment  have  not  always  been  in  Nature,  or  that  there  has  ever  been  any 
other  in  the  Church,  were  to  delude  fenfe.  Wherefore  give  me  leave 
(in  which  I  am  confident  I  fliall  ufe  no  manner  of  Irreverence  to  the 
Scripture,  but  on  the  contrary  make  the  right  ufe  of  it)  to  difcourfe 
upon  Church-Government  according  to  the  rules  of  Prudence. 

THE  Gofpel  was  intended  by  Chrift  to  be  preached  to  all  Na- 
tions, which  (Princes  and  States  being  above  all  things  exceeding  te- 
nacious of  their  Power)  is  to  me  a  certain  Argument  that  the  Policy 
of  the  Church  muft  be  fo  provided  for,  as  not  to  give  any  of  them  juft 
caufe  of  Jealoufy,  there  being  nothing  more  likely   to  obftrudt  the 
2;rowth  of  Religion  :  and  truly  the  nearer  I  look  to  the  Scripture,  the 
more  I  am  confirm'd  in  this  opinion. 
Firjl  tf«v  of        CHRIST  being  taken  up  into  Heaven,  the  firft  Ordination  that 
OrdiHathn  in  ^g  ft^d  was  that  of  the  Apoftle  Matthias  after  this  manner. 
cm}".''''' "^      THE  Ariftocracy  of  the  Church,  that  is  the  Apoftles,  affembl'd 
Afts  I.     the  whole  Congregation  of  Difciples  or  Believers  at  yenifakm,  being 
in  number  one  hundred  and  twenty,  where  Peter   (it  having  as  it 
fliould  feem  been  fo  agreed  by  the  Apoftles)  was  Propofer ;  who  ftand- 
ing  up  in  the  midft  of  the  Difciples,  acquainted  them,  that  whereas 
Judas  was  gone  to  his  place,  the  occafion  of  their  prefent  meeting 
was  to  eledl  another  Apoftle  in  his  room :  whereupon  proceeding  to 
the  Suff"rage,  they  appointed  two  Competitors,  Joseph  and  Mat- 
thias, whofe  names  being  written  each  in  a  feveral  Scrol,  were  put 
into  one  Urn,  and  at  the  fame  time  two  other  Lots,  whereof  one  was  a 
blank  and  the  other  infcrib'd  with  the  word  Apoftle,  were  put  into  ano- 
ther Urn  ;  wliich  done,  they  pray'd  and  faid,  'Ihoii  Lord  which  knoweji 
the  hearts  oj  all  men,  Jheiv  whether  of  thefe  two  thou  haft  chofen.     The 
Prayer  being  ended,  ihty  gave  forth  their  Lots,  and  the  Lot  jell  upon 
Matthias  ( itj  tf"'""'"''--'*'^^'"-*^''^  ■^^'' "-^^"'^  "'''=^''^^'' )  and   by  tYns  Pjephi/ma 
(the  very  popular  word,  and  not  only  ^o,  but  being  apply'd  to  the  IBal- 
lot,  is  the  very  literal  and  original  fignification)  he  was  added  to  the 
eleven  Apoftles.     So   you   have   the   firft  way  of  Ordination  in   the 
Church,  after  Chrift  was  taken  up  into  Heaven,  perform'd  by  the 
Eledlion  or  Chirotonia  of  the  whole  Church. 

NOW  except  any  man  can  ftiew  that  Matth  ias  ever  receiv'd 
the  impofition  of  hands,  thefe  feveral  things  are  already  demonftrated. 
Firft,  that  the  Chirotoftia  is  not  only  the  more  antient  way  of  Ordina- 
tion in  the  Common-wealth  of  Ifrael,  but  in  the  Church  of  Chr  IST. 
Secondly,  that  the  Chirothefia  or  impofition  of  Hands  is  no  way  ne- 
ceflary  to  Ordination  in  the  Chriftian  Church.  Thirdly,  that  the 
Difcipline  of  the  Chriftian  Church  was  primitively  Popular;  for  to 
fay  that  in  regard  of  the  Apoftles  it  was  Ariftocratical,  is  to  forget  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing,  without  a  mixture  of  Ariftocracy ,  that  is 
without  the  Senate,  as  a  Popular  Government  in  Nature.  Fourthly, 
that  Ordination  in  the  Common- wealth  of  Oceana  being  exadtly  after 
this  pattern,  is  exadtly  according  to  the  Difcipline  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  And  fifthly,  that  Ordination  and  Election  in  this  example 
are  not  two,  but  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

THE  laft  of  thefe  Propofitions  having  been  affirm'd  by  Mr.  Hobs, 

,   J  Dr.  Hammond  tells  him  plainly,  that  his  aflertion  is  far  from  all 

truth :  Let  us  therefore  confider  the  Dodlor's  Reafons,  which  are  thefe ; 

Seeing  the  Congregation,  fays  he,  /;  affirnid  by  the  Gentleman  to  have  or- 

dairid, 
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daind,  and  it  is  plain  by  the  words  of  St.  Luke  that  God  eleSied,  EleBion  Cliap.  12. 
and  Ordination  by  this  Example  mnjl  be  diftinB  things :  which  in  ano-  '— ""v — -^ 
ther  place  going  about  to  fortify  with  this  Argument,  That  it  ivas  done 
by  Lottery,  and  Solomon  Jays,  The  Lot  is  at  the  dijpofing  of  the  Lord, 
he  utterly  overthrows  without  and  beyond  help ;  for  in  this  Solomon 
not  denying,  but  rather  affirming  that  he  was  chofen  King  by  the 
People,  plainly  fhews  that  Eleftion  by  the  People  is  Election  by  God. 
Where  it  is  affirm'd,  that  God  rais'd  up  Judges  in  Ifrael,  it  is  not  de- 
ny'd  that  the  People  eledted  them.  The  Doftor  is  at  it  in  Maimo- 
NiDES  more  than  once,  that  the  Divine  Majejly  rejled  upon  fiich  as 
•were  ordain  d  by  Impofition  of  Hands.  But  whereas  it  is  affirm'd  by 
Maimonides  more  often,  that  when  the  People  (Ecclefia  Dei)  or 
Congregation  of  Ifrael  aJJ'embl'd,  then  the  Divine  Majefty,  or  the  Holy 
Ghoft  rejied  upon  them ;  of  this  he  never  takes  any  notice.  The  People, 
whether  in  IJrael,  Athens,  Lacedemon,  or  Romr,  never  affembl'd  for 
enafting  of  Laws,  or  eledlion  of  Magiftrates,  without  Sacrifice  and  im- 
ploring the  affiflance  of  God,  to  whom  when  their  work  was  per- 
form'd,  they  always  attributed  the  whole  Refult  or  Eleftion :  and 
would  the  Doftor  have  Chriftians  to  allow  him  but  a  Piece?  For 
whereas  God  elefting  there  had  in  the  fenfe  both  of  fews  and  Heathens, 
his  choice  of  all,  God  eleding  here  had  in  the  fenfe  of  Divines,  but 
his  choice  of  two,  which  were  next  this  or  none,  but  that  indeed 
where  he  has  not  the  whole  he  has  none  at  all.  Is  that  then  far 
from  all  truth,  which  the  Gentleman,  or  that  which  the  Divine  has 
faid,  either  in  this  part,  or  where  he  adds,  that  the  hundred  and  twenty  ^^  j^  ^^j^^ 
in  the  Text  are  never  mention'd  but  once,  and  then  it  is  in  a  Parenthefis.?  pofimn. 
I  will  but  tranfcribe  the  place.  §•  » «S- 

AND  in  thofe  days  Petf.r  flood  up  in  the  midfl  of  the  Di/ciples,  Afts  1.  ij. 
and  faid  (the  number  of  the  Names  together  were  about  a7i  hundred  and 
twenty)  &c.  Are  the  Difciples  in  the  Parenthefis,  or  out  of  it }  Are 
they  but  once  mention'd,  and  that  is  in  a  Parenthefis  ?  Or  are  they  but 
once  number'd,  and  that  is  in  a  Parenthefis  ?  If  a  Gentleman  fhould  do 
thus,  what  would  they  fay  ?  Or,  what  were  ill  enough  to  be  faid  ?  But 
to  mend  the  Text,  and  bring  the  Difciples  into  the  Parenthefis,  they 
have  more  ways  than  one ;  whereas  the  Heathen  People,  while  the 
Priefts  were  willing,  mix'd  thefe  Duties  with  Devotions,  Divines  will 
not  fuffer  a  Chriftian  People  upon  like  occafions  to  pray :  for  where 
it  is  faid,  They  pray'd,  it  went  before,  they  appointed  two,  and  it  fol- 
lows. They  gave  out  their  Lots ;  which  antecedent  and  confequent,  if 
the  People  pray'd,  muft  be  equally  underftood  of  them,  and  fo  they 
could  be  no  Parenthefis.  Therefore  pray  they  muft:  not,  or  Divines 
are  loft:.  But  how  will  they  filence  them  ?  To  Ihew  you  this  art  I  muft 
tranfcribe  the  Heads  of  the  Chapter. 

THE  Apoft:les  being  return'd  from  Mount  Olivet  to  ferufalem, 
went  up  into  an  upper  room,  where  abode  both  Peter  and  James  a?id  Yak  13. 
John,  and  Andrew,  James /y6^  Son  of  Alpheus,  ^W  Simon  Zelo- 
TES,  aj7d  Judas  the  Brother  of  James. 

AND  in  thofe  days  Peter  flood  up  in  the  midfl  of  the  Difciples,        15. 
a}jd  faid  (the  number  of  Names  together  were  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty) 

M  E  N  and  Brethren,  16. 

O  F  thef.  men  which  accompany  d  with  us  all  the  ti?ne  that  the  Lord        ^ , . 
yejus  went  in  and  out  atnong  us, 
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Book  II.  MUST  one  be  ordain d  to  be  a  Witnefs  with  us  of  his" ReJiirreElion: 

I-— v-^— i*  AND  they  appoitited  t-wo,  Jos e P h  ««rf'  M a t t h i as . 

22-  AND  they  prayd,  and faid.  Thou  Lord  which  knowefi  the  hearts  of 

2^  all  men,  f:iew  whether  of  theje  two  thou  hafl  choj'en. 

26.  AND  they  gave  forth  their  Lots,  and  the  Lot  Jell  upon  Matthias, 

THEY   whom  Peter  acquainted  that  one  mufl  be  ordain'd, 
one  would  verily  believe  were   the  hundred  and  twenty  Difciples,  in. 
the  midft  of  whom  he  flood  up,  and  made  the  Propofition ;  and  fo 
much  the  rather,  becaufe  this  was  no  more  than  the  Apcftlcs  knew 
before,  and  (in  all  right  underflanding  of  Government  and  Senfe)  were 
already  agreed  upon,  it  being  the  Office  of  the  Ariflocracy  or  Senate 
in  a  Common-wealth  (and  fuch  exactly  were  the  Apoftles  in  the  Church) 
upon  all  new  Orders  or  Eledions  to  be  made ;  firft,  to  debate  and  de- 
termine by  themfelves,  and  then  to  propofe  to  the  Chirotonia  or  ultimate 
refult  of  the  People.     But  Divines  fay  abfolutely  no,  which  word  to 
make  good,   They  appointed  two,  and  they  pray'd,  and   they  gave  forth 
their  Lots,  being  fentences  that  (land  plainly  together,  or  hunt  in  cou- 
ples, mufl  leap  flieer  over  nine  Verfes,  Peter's  whole  Oration  (which 
by  this  means  is  no  more  than  a  Parenthefis  neither)  and  over  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Difciples,  without  touching  a  hair  of  their  heads,  to 
light  plum  upon  the  thirteenth  Verfe  and  the  eleven  Apoftles !  Never 
man  us'd  his  Grammar  fo  fince  he  threw  it  at  a  Pear  tree !  Yet  that 
Grotius.      Chrysostom  (who  underftood  Greek)  allows  of  no  fuch  conftrudlion, 
is  confefs'd  by  the  learnedft  of  this  opinion ;  and  whereas  they  fly  to 
the  Latin  Fathers,  that  retreat  is  wholly  cut  off  by  David  Blundel 
in  his  very  learned  Treatile  of  the  right  of  the  People  in  Church-Go- 
vernment. 

BUT  what  do  we  ftand  upon  words  ?  Are  thefe  fuch  whereof  the 

\         things  to  which  they  relate  may  be  Interpreters  ?  Or  to  what  things 

can  they  relate  but  the  Inftitution  of  the  Sanhedrim  by  Moses?  That 

at  the  Inftitution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  Competitors  were  elefted  by  the 

Suffrage  of  the  People,  and  from  thence  that  the  Ballot  of  Ifraelcon- 

fifted  not  only  of  a  Lot  but  of  a  Suffrage  too,  has  been  already  demon- 

ftrated  out  of  Scripture ;  and  that  the  Eleftion  of  Matth  i  as  was  by 

the  Ballot  of  Jfrael  is  no  lefs  apparent  in   it  felf,  than  fully  confefs'd 

upon  the  place  by  Grotius. 

Demonjiration      "  THEY  that  Under  colour  of  Religion  in  matter  of  Government, 

thatGadnewr  "  flight  Prudcnce,  are  miftaken,  or  do  not  mean  honeftly.     Neither 

ordaindany     tt   GoD  nor  Christ  cvcr  iuftitutcd  any  Policy  whatfoever  upon  any 

ajiicihrCitii,  "  Other  Principles  than  thofe  of  Human  Prudence.   The  EmbafTadors 

but  upon  the    "  fent  from  the  Gibienites  to  Joshua  deliver  their  MefTage  in  this 

Prmdpliso/   „  manner;  The  Elders  and  all  the  Inhabitants  of  our  Country  fpake  to 

dence.  "  ^-fj  faying,  Go  meet  them,  and  fay  to  them.  We  are  your  Servants ; 

Jofli.  9.  II.    "  therefore  now  make  ye  a  League  with  us.     They  that  had  Power  to 

*'  fend  EmbafTadors,  and  to  make  a  League  with  a  foreign  Nation, 

"  had  fovereign  Power;  this  fovereign  Power  was  in  the  Elders,  orSe- 

"  nate,  and  in  the  People  of  Gibeon :  wherefore  God  conftituting  his 

"  Common-wealth  for  the  main  Orders  (that  is  to  fay,  the  Senate  and 

"  the  People)  upon  the  fame  Principles  on  which  the  Gibeonites  had 

"  long  before  built  theirs,  laid  his  Foundations  upon  no  other  than 

"  human  Prudence.     So  for  the  inferior  Courts  they  were  tranfcrib'd 

*'  by  M0SE6  out  of  the  Common- wealth  of  Midian,    upon   advice 

'  "  of 
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"  of  Jethro  his  Father  in  Law.     According  to  fuch  patterns  was  Chap.  c. 
"  IJ'rael  framed,  and  by  that  oi  IJiael  this  firft  PoHcyof  the  Church  *- — v — -* 
«'  of  Christ  fo  exaftly,  zs,  (fans  comparijbn)  any  man    fliall    fliew 
"  the  Common-wealth  of  Oceana  to  have   been  tranfcribed    out  of 
"  Rome  or  Vejiice.     Let  them  that  would  have    the  Government  be 
"  fomewhat  between  Earth  and  Heaven,  confider  this  place. 

N  O  R  is  Ecclefiaftical  Policy  only  fubjedl  to  human  prudence 
but  to  the  lame  viciflitudes  alfo  whereto  Human  Prudence  is  fubjedt, 
both  in  her  own  nature,  and  as  flie  is  obnoxious  to  tlie  State  wherein 
ifhe  is  planted,  and  that  unavoidably ;  as  I  come  now  to  demon- 
ftrate  by  the  Alterations  which  happened  even  in  the  Age  of  the  A- 
poftles  themfelves :  for  this  at  the  Eledlion  of  Matthias  being 
altered,  the  next  form  of  Ecclefiaftical  Policy  introduced  in  their 
times,  is  refembled  by  Grot  i  us  to  that  oi  Athens,  of  which,  for  the 
better  clearing  of  what  follows,  it  is  necelTary  that  I  firft  fay  fomething 
by  way  of  Introduction. 

THE  Thejmothetce,  being  in  number  fix,  were  Magiftrates  of  the  Arift.z.  lib.2. 
higheft  dignity,  power,  and  Rank  in  Athens.  Thefe,  fays  Aris-c  lo. 
TOTLE,  wereeledled  by  the  Chirotofiia  or  Suffrage  of  the  People;  and 
fays,  Pollux  being  eledled  underwent  the  Inquifition  of  the  Senate, 
where  they  were  to  anfwerto  thefe  Interrogatories,  Whether  they  wor- 
floiped  the  God  of  their  Countries  ?  Whether  they  had  been  dutiful  to  their 
Parents?  born  Arms  for  the  Common-wealth?  paid  Duties  or  Taxes'^ 
In  which  Particulars  the  Senate  being  fatisfyed,  T^hey  ivere  Jworn  and -p  ,  j-.  g 
crowned  with  Mirtk;  which  comes  to  this,  that  the  ( -^ws-iOT//!*)  or 
Conflitution  being  referved  to  the  Senate,  the  The/mothetce  were  eledled 
by  the  Chirotonia  of  the  People.  Now  tho'  the  Government  of  Athens 
throughout  the  Cities  of  Afia  (being  moft  of  them  of  the  like  Model) 
was  moft  known,  I  will  not  fliy  that  the  Apoftles  wrote  their  Orders 
out  of  Athens,  but  feeing  all  Political  Inftitutions  muft  needs  be  accord- 
ing to  human  Prudence,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  written  out  of  this 
but  what  will  fall  even  with  fome  other  Government  that  is  or  has 
been,  I  may  fay,  as  Grotius  has  faid  before  me,  that  the  frame  of 
Church-Government  in  the  infuing  Example  was  after  the  manner  of 
Athens. 

W  H  E  N  the  number  of  the  Difciples,  or  Believers,  was  multiply  d,  r.      , 
there  aroje  a  murmuring  among  men  of  trie  Jews  as  having  been  bred  in  Ordination  in 
Alexandria    or    other    parts,    were  for  their  Language  (which  was  '-^^  Church  of 
Greek)  partly   ftrangers,  againft   the  Hebrews  or  converted  y^-wj,  that  ^"''-l^- 
fpoke  their  own  Language,  as  if  thefe  indeed  ufed  them  like  ftrangers, 
their  Widows  being  negledled,  or  not  dealt  fo  liberally  withal,  as  thofe 
oilht  Hebrews  m  the  Contributions  due  for  their  conflant  maintenance. 

HEREUPON  the  twelve  Apoftles  after  the  manner  of  the  Se- 
nate, having  without  all  queftion  debated  the  bufinefs  among  them- 
felves, as  appears  by  the  Speech  upon  which  they  were  agreed,  af^ 
fembled  the  People,  which  is  ftill  Senatorial!,  or  called  the  Multitude 
of  the  Difciples  to  them,  and  faid.  It  is  not  reafon  that  we  fliould  leave 
preaching,  or  the  Word  of  God,  to  be  taken  up  with  this,  tho'  chari- 
table, nay,  feeing  we  have  introduced  Community  of  goods,  moftjuft 
;ind  necefHiry  Employment  of  providing  Food  and  Clothing  for  every 
one  of  our  Fellowfhip  or  Community  (the  Chriftians  in  thefe  times, 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  Lacedemonian  Convives  us'd  to  eat  in 
public  and  together)  to  do  this  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  v/ere  to  become 

Caterers, 
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Book  II,  Caterers,  and  be  taken   up  in  ferving  Tables.     Wherefore,  Brethrerty 
<— — v*-*  (take  the  wife  men  and  underftanding,  and  known  among  you)  look 
out  /even  men  of   hone/I  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Gbod,  and  of  Wifdom 
{ii  vi%Ta.qv,mi.'ij  Ai  T^c  x^^ciirxir^.: )  ivhofH  we  muj  appoint  over  this  bujinefi. 

THIS  Saying,  that  is,  this  Propolition  of  the  Senate  or  Apollles, 
pleafed  the  whole  Multitude  (like  that  of  Moses,  the  thing  which  thou 
has  Jaid  is  good  for  ustodo)  So  they  chofeSrEPUEN,  Philip,  Pkocho- 
Rus,  NicANOR,  TiMON,  Parmknas,  ^«^  NICHOLAS,  whom 
being  eledled,  they  fet  before  the  Apojlles,  isoho  when  they  had  prayed, 
laid  their  Hands  ufon  them. 

WHAT  fuller  Demonftration  can  be  given  of  any  thing,  than 
that  in  this  example  Ordination  and  Election  are  one  and  the  fame, 
and  that  this  was  confer'd  by  the  Chirotonia  of  the  People  ?  If  there 
be  any  poflible  way  of  making  this  clearer,  it  muff  be  by  oppofition: 
wherefore  let  us  fee  what  Divines  have  to  fay  to  the  contrary. 

G  ROT  lU  S  gives  us  all  we  ask  from  this  place,  which  he  gives  for 
nothing,  becaufe  it  concerns  not  the  Eled:ion  of  Paftors,  but  of  Dea- 
cons. As  if  Stephen  and  Ph  il  ip  had  not  only  been  Preachers  of 
the  Gofpel,  but  done  Miracles.  What  Dr.  Seaman  denys  or  grants 
in  relation  to  the  fame,  I  have  endeavoured  to  underftand,  but  it  will 
not  do.  Dr.  Hammond  is  fo  plain,  that  his  Objeftions  may  be  ot 
ufe.  He,  to  prove  that  the  Ordination  of  thefe  Deacons  was  not  in 
the  Chirotonia  of  their  Difciples,  but  in  the  Chirothejia  of  the  Apoftles, 
has  thefe  Arguments, 

"  THERE  be  two  things  diflindlly  fei  down,  Eledlion  permit- 
"  ted  to  the  People,  and  the  ( K#«7»75/xst  )  conflituting  relerved  to  the 
"  Apoflles. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  That  there  were  two  things  fet  down  by  the 
Athenian  Law,  Eledlion  of  the  Thefmothetce  by  the  People,  and  the 
(«tTa?;m.t-».)  conftituting  of  them  by  the  S'enate  ;  yet  that  the  Ordination 
was  in  the  Power,  and  that  the  Power  was  in  the  People  of  Athens  : 
he  that  makes  a  doubt,  is  not  refolved  whether  the  moft  popular 
Common- wealth  that  ever  was  were  a  Democracy. 

"  BUT,  fays  he,  this  looking  out  of  Men,  orchoofing,  was  per- 
"  mitted  to  the  Multitude  by  the  ApofHes  with  thefe  three  bounds  : 
'*  Firft,  totakefeven,  neither  more  nor  fewer :  Secondly,  thofe  men 
"  generally  known  and  well  reputed  of :  And  thirdly  full  of  the  Spi- 
"  rit,  and  of  Difcretion  or  Parts  fit  for  Government."  To  which  I 
anfwer,  that  the  Election  of  the  Thefmothetce  was  permitted  by  the 
Law  to  the  People  of  Athens  with  thefe  three  bounds ;  Firft:  to  take  fix, 
neither  more  nor  fewer  :  Secondly,  thofe  generally  known  and  reputed 
of:  Thirdly,  in  fuch  eftimation  for  their  honefty  and  ability  for  Go- 
vernment, as  in  their  confciences  (to  which  alio  they  made  Oath) 
they  fliould  judge  fitteft  for  the  Common-wealth.  Yet  is  all  this  fo  far 
from  any  proof  that  Athens  was  no  Democracy,  or  that  the  Sovereign 
Power,  whether  in  enadting  of  Laws,  or  election  of  Magiftrates  by 
the  Lot  or  the  Suffrage  (Inftitutions  equally  popular)  was  not  in  the 
People,  that  it  amounts  to  the  flrongefl:  argument  that  the  People 
were  Sovereign  and  the  Common-wealth  was  Democratical.  Could 
Truth  defire  greater  advantage  than  redounds  from  fuch  oppolition  ? 
We  have  another  example  of  the  fame  Model,  in  which,  becaufe 
it  has  been  paraphrafed  upon  already  in  the  Introdudlion  I  Oiall  be 
Aas.  13.        briefer  here.     In  the  Church  of  Ant ioch,  where  the  Difciples  were 

now 
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now  become  fo  numerous,  that  they  began  to  be  call'd  Chriftians     Chap,  c 
there  were  among  them  Prophets :  fo  being  aflembled  on  occafion    as   •— -v—-w 
I  conceive,  of  giving  an  extraordinary  CommifTion  after  the  manner 
of  the  People  of  Athe?js  when  they  elected  AmbafTadors,  or  (that  I 
may  avoid  ftrife  upon  a  point  fo  indifferent)  to  chufe  two  new  Apoflles 
noe  Holy  Ghofifaid,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and^AVhJor  the  Work 
whereto  1  have  appointed  them :  that  is  (for  fo  it  is  render'd  by  all  Inter- 
preters) the  Holy  Ghoft  fpake  thofe  Words  by  the  mouths  of  the  Pro- 
phets.    Now  the  Prophets  being  well  known  for  fuch,  this  fuffrage  of 
theirs  was  no  fooner  given,  than  (as  one  that  can  allow  Prophets  to 
be  leading  men  may  eafily  think)  follow'd  by  all  the  reft  of  the  Con- 
gregation: So  the  whole  multitude  having  faftcd  and  pray'd,  the  moft 
eminent  among  them,  or  the  Senatorian   Order  in  that  Church,  laid 
their  hands  upon  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  being  thus  fent  forth 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  departed  to  Seieiicia. 

T  O  evade  this  apparent  Eledion,  or  Chirotonia  of  the  whole  Con- 
gregation, whereby  thefe  Apoftles  or  AmbafTadors  to  the  Churches  of 
the  Gentiles  were  ordain'd,  Divines  have  nothing  to  fay,  but  that  they 
moere  eleBed  by  the  Holy  Gho/l:  As  if  the  Chirotoriia  oi  the  People  were 
more  exclufive  to  eled:ion  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  than  the  Chirothefia  of 
the  Ariftocracy,  for  which  in  the  time  they  contend.  But  if  nei- 
ther of  thefe  were  indeed  exclufive  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  how  is  it 
poflible  in  this  frame  (where  tho'  of  natural  neceffity  an  Ariftocracy 
muft  have  been  included,  yet  the  Ariftocracy  is  not  in  the  Text  fo  much 
as  diftinguifli'd  from  the  People,  or  once  nam'd)  that  the  Power,  and  fo 
the  Ordination  fliould  not  have  been  in  the  People.?  The  Council  of  the 
Apoftles,  of  the  Elders,  and  of  the  whole  Church  at  "Jeriifalem^  and 
other  Councils,  not  of  Apoftles,  nor  of  the  whole  Church,  in  other 
times  or  places,  us'd  this  form  in  their  Ad:s  ;  It  feems  good  to  the  Holy  Afts  15.  22; 
Ghoji,  and  to  us :  But  does  this,  whether  a  true  or  a  pretended  ftile, 
exclude  that  A6t  from  being  an  Ad:  of  that  whole  Council?  Or 
how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  becaufe  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  fepa- 
rated  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  they  were  not  ordain'd  by  the  Chirotonia  of 
the  whole  Chriftian  People  at  Antioch  ? 

THE  Chirothefia  can  be  no  otherwife  underftood  in  nature,  nor 
ever  was  in  the  Common-wealth  of  the  "Jews,  than  Election  by  the 
few:  And  foeven  under  the  mere  Chirothe/ia,  Ordination  and  Eledlion 
were  not  two,  but  one  and  the  fame  thing.  If  Moses  ordain'd 
Joshua  his  Succeflbr  by  the  Chirothefia,  he  eledted  Joshua  his  Suc- 
cefTor  by  the  Chirothefia ;  and  for  what  reafon  muft  it  be  otherwife 
with  the  Chirotonia  f  That  a  Pharifee  could  do  more  with  one  hand, 
or  a  pair  of  hands,  than  a  Chriftian  Church  or  Congregation  can  do 
with  all  their  hands,  is  a  Dodlrine  very  much  for  the  honour  of  the  true 
Religion,  and  a  fovereign  Maxim  of  Ecclefiaftical  Policy. 

THE   third    Conftitution   of  Church-Government  in  Scripture  7-^;,.^  .y^,,  e/- 
(whether  confifting  of  BiOiops  or  Presbyters,  between  which  at  this  Ordwation  iu 
time  a  man  fhall  hardly  find  a  difference)  runs  wholly  upon  the  Arifto-  'ff  ^jf"''''  "f 
cracy,  without  mention  of  the  People,  and  is  therefore  compar'd  by 
Grot  I  us  to  the  Sa?ihedrim  of  IJrael,  as  that  came   to  be  in  theie  Grot,  ad 
dayS}  from  whence  Divines  alfo  generally  and  truly  confeis  that  it  was  '    '™'''"  ^^' 
taken  up:  to  which  I  fliall  need  to  add  no  more,  than  that  it  is  an  Order 
for  which  there  is  no  Precept,  either  in  the  Old  Teftament  of  God,  or 
in  the  New  Teftament  of  Chrift.     This  therefore  thus  taken  up  by  the 
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Apoftks  from  the  Je^s,  is  a  clear  demonftration  that  the  Government 
of  the  Church,  in  what  purity  foever  of  the  Times,  nay  tho'  under 
the  infpedion  of  the  Apoflles  themfelves,    has  been  obnoxious  to  that 
of  the  State  wherein  it  was  planted.     The  Sanhedrim,  from  the  infB- 
tution  dt  the  Cbirothejia,  for  a  conftant  Order,  confilled  oi  no  other 
Senators  than  fuch  only  as  had  been  ordain  d  by  the  ImpoifiTion  of 
Hands ;  which  canie  now  to  be  confer'd  by  the  Prince,  in  the  pre- 
fence,  or  with  the  alTiftance  of  the  Sanhedrim.     The  fame  Order  was 
Grot,  ad  Mat.  obferv'd  by  the  Jrivijh  Synagogues,  of  which  each  had  her  Archon ; 
19-  >  3-         nor  would  the  Jews,  converted  to  the  ChrLftian  Faith,  relinquifh  the 
Law  of  Moses,  whereto  this  way  of  Ordination,  among  other  things 
tho"    erroneoufly,  was  \'ulgarly   attributed :  whence   in   the  Church, 
where  it  confifted  of  converted  Jeu's,  Ordination  was  confer'd  by  the 
Archon,  or  firil  in  order  i^  the  Presbytery,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
reft.     Hence  Paul,  in  one  place,  exhorts  Timothy  thus:  NegkB 
_,-  not  the  Gift  that  is  in  thee,  'which  icas  given  thee  by  Prophecy,  tiith 

the  laying  on  of  the  hands  oj  the  Presbytery.     And  in  another  thus  : 
zTim.  1.6.    Wberejore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance,  that  thou  fiir  up  the  Gift  oj  God 
which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands. 

I  GRANT  Divines,  tlmt  Ordination  by  this  time  was  wholly  im 
the  Presbytery  ;  what  fay  they  then  to  the  diftinctJon  of  Ordina- 
tion and  Eledtion  ?  Are  thefe  ftill  two  dil1in<^t  things,  or  may  we 
hence,  at  leaft,  compute  them  to  be  one  and  the  lame  ?  If  they  fey 
Yes,  why  then  might  they  not  have  been  io  before  r  If  they  fay  No, 
who  in  this  place,  but  the  Presbyter}',  elefted  r  Why,  fays  i>r.  Ham- 
c       MOND,  it  is  plain  that  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  ekcfed.     But  to  give  ac- 
count of  no  more  than  is  already  perform'd,  were  the  ipirit  of  Hiftory 
rather  then  of  Prophecy,  to  which  it  appertains  to  tell  things  before 
they  be  done ;  as  did  the  Prophets  now  li\ang  in  this  Chruch,  that  T  i- 
mQthy  fnould  come  to  be  ordain'd:  So  the  place  is  interpreted  by 
Gkotius;  and  how  it  fhould  be  otherwife  underftood  I  cannot  fee. 
But  putting  the  cafe  fome  Act  preceded,  as  Saul   and  David  were 
elefted  Kings  by  Prophefy ;  yet  did  ever  man  fay  that  for  this  Saul 
or  David  were  any  whit  the  lefs  elefted  Kings  by  the  People?  To 
the  contrary  in  every  well-order'd  Common-wealth  (a  f  oveprirxi pium) 
the  depofing  of  the  Lot,  and  of  the  Suffrage  too,  has  univerfally  been 
attributed  to  God. 

THE  Piet)'  of  Divines  in  perfuading  the  People  that  God  elefts 
^.  1 34.  for  them,  and  therefore  they  need  not  trouble  themfelves  to  vote,  is  as  if 
thev  fhould  perfuade  them  that  God  provides  their  daily  Bread,  and 
therefore  thev  need  not  trouble  themfelves  to  work.  To  conclude  this 
point  with  Dr.  Hammond's  own  words  upon  the  fame  occafion ;  this 
diftindion  of  Ordination  and  Eleftion  is  in  Di%incs  the  procrcative 
Mijlake,  or  Ignorance  producing  all  the  reji. 

THE  reafon  why  Paul  ordain'd  now  after  this  manner  among 
the  fr-£s,  is  to  me  an  irrefragable  argument  that  he  ordain'd  not  after 
this  manner  among  the  Gentiles:  for  whereas  the  firfl  Ordination  in  the 
Chriftian  Church,  namely  that  of  Matthias,  was  performed  by 
the  Chirotonia,  which  by  degrees  came  now  in  complacence  with 
the  Jews  to  the  Chirothefia  ;  it  feems  he  was  contented  not  to  alter  the 
worft  of  political  Inftitutions  or  Cuftoms,  where  he  found  them  coo- 
firm'd  by  long  and  univerfal  Praftice :  and  if  fo,  why  ihould  any  man 
think  that  be  would  go  about  to  alter,  or  weed  out  the  beft,  where 
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they  had  taken  like  root  ?  That  this  Adminiilration  of  the  ye^vs  was  Chap.  c. 
of  the  very  worft,  is  clear  in  the  nature  of  the  Politics,  there  being  no  ^— -y"— -* 
example  of  a  pure  Ariltocracy  or  of  a  Senate,  fuch  as  was  now  the 
Sanhedrim,  without  a  popular  balance,  that  ever  govern'd  with  ju- 
ftice,  or  was  of  any  continuance.  Nor  was  the  Cbirothe/ia,  by  which 
mean?  this  work  came  to  effedl  in  Ifrael,  introduc'd  bv  the  pmdence 
of  God,  but  by  the  corrupt  arts  of  Men.  Now  that  the  Governments 
at  tlie  lame  time  of  the  Gentiles,  all  balanc'd  by  the  Chirotonia  of  the 
People,  were  in  their  nature  more  excellent,  and  indeed  more  accom- 
modated to  antient  Pmdence,  as  it  was  introduc'd  by  God  himfelt  in 
the  Common-wealth  of  Ifrael,  has  been  already  futficientlv  prov'd : 
neverthelefs,  to  refrefh  your  memory  with  one  example  more, 

CRETE  having  been  (as  is  affirm'd  by  the  Confent  of  Authors) 
the  molt  antient,  and  the  moft  excellent  Common-wealth  in  human 
Storv,  was  founded  by  Rh adamanthus  and  Minos,  an  Age  be- 
fore the  Trojan  War :  Thefe  were  held  to  have  learnt  their  Arts  by  fa- 
miliar Difcourfe  with  Jupiter,  and  from  point  to  point  to  have 
fram'd  their  Model  according  to  his  direction.  Nor,  tho'  all  acknow- 
ledge M  iNOS  to  have  been  a  King,  did  he  found  his  Government  upon 
any  other  than  a  popular  Balance,  or  a  fundamental  regard  to  the  Liberty 
of  the  People  :  For  the  u-ho/e  Common-iveahh  if  as  niaJe  up  of  thefe  three  Epitome  of 
parts,  the  College,  the  Senate  and  the  People.  The  College  confifled  of  J^*^"^""' 
the  annual  Magiflrates  call'd  the  Cofmi :  thefe  had  the  "whole  extent  he  Cnte. 
Fmi:er,fome  in  leading  forth  the  Armies,  and  others  in  judging  the  People; 
ii;hich  Fundi  ions  ivere  accordingly  affigndhs  the  Orders  to  each  in  particu- 
lar. That  "lihich  "u-as  cotnnicn  to  them  all,  icas  to  propofe  juch  things  as  they 
bad  debated  or  prepar  d  in  their  College  or  Council,  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
being  elcBi'vefor  life,  li-as  the  Council,  to  ichich  appertai?id  the  Debate  cj 
iL-hatever  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  Congregation.  The  Congregation,  or 
jifj'embh  of  the  People  of  Crete,  had  mt  the  right  of  Debate ;  but  in  enaB- 
ing  of  Laws,  and  eleBion  of  Magiftrates,  had  the  ultimate  Refult  of  tlie 
Common-wealth.  Such  was  the  Copy  after  which  Lycurgus  wrote 
himlelf  lb  lamous  a  Lesiiflator.  And  thus  flood  this  Frame  to  the 
fix  hundred  and  eighth  year  of  Rome ;  when  this  People,  having  been 
too  favourable  to  Pirates  then  infefting  thofe  Seas,  turn'd  the  Arms  of 
\}i\t  Romans  upon  themlelves;  and  hv  thefe,  under  the  condu(ft  of 
Qu^iNCTUs  Mftellus,  thence  call'd  Cr ft icus,  CrtYt' was  made 
a  Provmce:  tho'  the  chief  Cities  being  hrft  freed,  it  fhould  leem  (by 
Cicero's  fecond  Oration  againlt  Anthony)  that  the  whole  Illand  was 
at  length  reltor'd  to  her  antient  Liberty.  However  by  the  manner  ob- 
ferv'd  bv  the  Romans,  as  was  fliewn,  in  Provincial  Government, 
the  Cities  under  their  Magiltrates  (who  while  the  Common-wealth 
w-as  a  Province  perhaps  might  have  exercls'd  the  Ottice  of  the  Cofmi) 
were  not  yet  depriv'd  ot  tlieir  popular  Alllmblies,  at  leall  in  their 
dhtincfi  Cities,  eledfing  all  Magillrates  for  their  (  ivror-Ka  )  peculiar  or 
domertic  Government.  Such  was  the  State  of  Crete,  when  Paul 
having  appeal'd  from  the  fcws  to  C^^sar  ;  and  being  thereupon 
couduttcd  by  Sea  towards  Rome,  touch'd  in  his  way  upon  this  Illand, 
where  he  left  Titus  to  conftitute  Elders  in  every  City.  The  word 
(  «jtT.iE<r.;.-v.c )  conftitute,  our  Divines  will  have  to  fignify  ordain  bv  Impofi- 
tion  of  Hands,  and  Impofi  tion  of  Hands  to  fignify  an  ad:  of  Power, 
excluding  the  People.  But  why  Paul,  who  among  the  Jews  had  com- 
ply'd  with  their  Cultoms,  ihould  enjoin  ;  or  how  T  i  rus,  had  it  been  fo 
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Book  11.  enjoin'd,  fhould  accomplifli  this  where  the  Power  was  Popular,  they 
^— "^r-— '  have  not  fliewn  nor  conlider'd.  To  introduce  Religion  or  Government 
there  be  but  two  ways,  either  by  perfuafion,  or  by  force.  To  perfuade  the 
people  of  Crete,  in  whom  was  the  Power,  to  this  new  way  of  Ordination, 
Titus  muft  have  fpoken  to  this  efFedt :  "  Men  oi Crete,  Minos  being  a 
"  King,  could  not  choofe  but  have  a  natural  inclination  to  popular  Pow- 
"  er ;  wherefore  his  pretence  that  Jupiter  told  him,  Power  was  to  be 
"  in  the  People,  may  be  fufpedled  to  have  been  imagin'd  merely  for  his 
"  own  ends:  or  this  is  a  certain  iign  that  Jup  iter  is  no  true,  but  a  feign- 
"  ed  God  ;  feeing  the  true  God  will  have  it  that  the  People  fliould  have 
"  no  Power  at  all,  but  that  fuch,  upon  whom  his  Ambaffadors  fhall  con- 
"  fer  power,  be  without  all  difpute  obey'd.  How  !  are  you  ftarting  at 
"  this!  aic  you  felicitous  for  your  Common- wealth  !  It  is  true,  that  up- 
"  on  cai ni^i  ^'-jnciples  or  human  prudence,  without  Power  in  the  Peo- 
"  pie  ihei'e  can  be  no  Common-wealth :  but  Ifrael  was  a  Common- 
"  weaUh  without  power  in  the  People;  where  Moses  made  all  the 
"  Laws  by  the  power  invefled  in  him  by  God,  and  created  all  the  Ma- 
"  giftrates,  not  by  popular  fuffrage,  but  by  his  Chirothefia.  Wherefore, 
"  Men  of  Crete,  know  ye,  that  on  whomfoever  I  lay  my  hands,  the 
"  fame  is  in  all  fpiritual  Affairs,  or  matters  of  Church-Government,  to 
"  be  obey'd  by  you,  after  the  fame  manner  that  you  have  hitherto  obey'd 
"  fuchMagiftrates  or  Priefls  as  have  been  ordain'd  by  your  own  Eledlion, 
*'  or  Cbiroto?7iaJ'  Ot  what  other  nature  the  Arguments  of  Titus  to 
the  pretended  purpofe  could  have  been,  I  am  not  able  to  imagine;  nor 
how  this  fliould  have  done  lefs  than  provoke  the  People  to  a  dange- 
rous jealoufy  of  fuch  a  Dodliine.  But  Divines,  to  fet  all  ftreight, 
think  it  enough  to  repeat  the  words  of  Paul  to  Titus  in  Greek? 
Tit.  1.5.  For  this  cauj'e  Lft  I  thee  in  Crete  ( i'va  ^aruq^c^c,  -.i^a  TfEffeurEps,- )  that  thou 
DC  d  Ji^ouldjl  ordain  Riders  in  every  City.  It  is  true  that  Demosthenes 
fpeaks  fomewhat   like  words  concerning  the  Expedition  of  Philip 

of     MaCedon     in      PelopOnnefuS      (  sTEn^Tupai/.s^rEXsrvaiti/Tj-JTa;.,- t«;;,- ^rAEU  KaT£cv,r«  ) 

•when  he  had  ordain  d  Tyrants  in  every  City  :  but  then  Ph  il  IP  had  an 
Army;  what  Army  did  Paul  leave  with  Titus?  Or  if  he  ordain'd 
his  Elders  neither  of  thefe  two  ways,  I  fee  no  other  than  that  only  by 
the  known  and  legal  Chirotonia  or  SutL.ige  of  the  People.  But  if  this 
be  clear,  the  Clergy  come  from  Crete,  not  upon  the  Wings  of  Titus, 
but  of  Icarus,  whofe  ambitious  Wax  is  dlffolv'd  by  the  Sun. 

S  O  much,  I  conceive,  is  now  difcover'd  concerning  Church-Go- 
vernment, as  may  fliew  that  it  was  not  of  one,  but  of  three  kinds, 
each  obnoxious  to  the  nature  of  the  Civil  Government  under  which  it 
was  planted ;  in  as  much  as  the  Chiroto7iia,  or  Ballot  of  I/rael,  being 
firft  introduc'd  pure,  and  without  any  mixture,  as  ait  the  Ordination  of 
Matthias,  came  afterwards  to  receive  fome  mixture  of  the  Chiro- 
thefia, as  in  the  Ordination  of  Stephen  ;  and  lafl  of  all  by  exclud- 
ing the  People,  to  degenerate  wholly  into  the  Chirothefia  of  the  Pref- 
bytery,  as  in  the  Ordination  of  Timothy:  all  this  by  the  teftimony 
of  Scripture,  and  in  the  purefl:  times,  even  the  age  of  the  Appftles. 
Whence  by  Undertaking,  to  fliew  that  as  Christ  intended  his 
Dodlrine  fliould  be  preach  d  to  all  Nations,  fo  he  intended  his  Difcipline 
fliould  he  fuch  as  might  fute  with  any  Government  (as  indeed,  if  the 
choice  of  any  of  thefe  three  be  lawful,  it  does  exactly)  is,  I  hope,  per- 
form'd.  For  where  the  Government  is  Popular,  it  is  the  fame  with 
the  firft ;  where  it  is  Arifl:ocratical  or  Monarchical,  it  agrees  with  the 
laft;  and  where  it  is  mix'd,  it  is  between  both,  and  refponfible  to  the 
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Tecond.     Of  thefe  three  in  the  farther  exercife  of  their  natural  and  Chap.  5. 
intended  compliance  with  Human  Prudence,  it  may  be  convenient  to  \— '-v— — ' 
give  fome  fuller  Exemplification. 

THAT  any  other  Ordination  than  that  of  the  firfl  kind  for  the 
original  Authority  or  Pradlice  of  it,  whether  in  the  Commoa- wealth 
of  Ifrael  or  in  the  Church  of  Chrift,  and  indeed  for  the  Prerogative 
of  the  fame  in  nature,  fliould  have  been  introduced  by  the  Apoftles, 
where  it  might,  much  lefs  where  the  nature  of  the  civil  Policy  would 
admit  of  no  other,  is  neither  probable  by  Scripture  nor  Reafon ; 
whence  it  is  that  in  the  Cities  of  Lycaonia  and  Pifidia,  the  Government 
of  thefe  being  then  popular,  we  do  not  find  any  mention  at  all  of  the 
Chirothejia,  the  Apoftles  in  thefe  places  {xtpro^j-^isumi  apEcr/SuT.'fs^  k^t  imKmaM') 
chirotonizing  Elders  in  every  Cotigregatioti. 

T  O  evade  this  place,  our  Adverfaries  turn  tail  to  the  things,  and 
make  their  whole  flight  at  the  words.  In  taking  one  of  them  into  the 
Difputation,  I  fliall  take  in  all,  for  they  run  all  upon  the  fame  Quo- 
tations, or  with  little  addition. 

THAT  the  word  Chirotonizing,  fays  Dr.  Hammond,  in  this  ^,  j 
place  fignijys  710  more  than  ordaining  by  the  Impojition  oj  Hands,  is 
not  Jo  generally  acknowledged  by  late  Writers,  but  that  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  give  fome  jew  Teflimonies  out  of  thoje  Writers  which  were 
nearefl  the  times  of  the  Scripture.  Thus  Philo  Jud^us  0/ Jo- 
seph (saff.AE-i.-jxa^x'? 'x^'P"-^'"''^')  ^^  "^^^  ordained  Governor  of  all  Egypt 
under  the  King,  fo  again  of  Moses  (.^y^iaci.  f;t£,£OTov^<T  )  he  w^i  conftituted 
their  Ruler.  So  of  Aaron's  Sons  {linh  ix»':""">)  God  conftituted  them 
Priefts.  Alexander  Son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  writes  to 
Ton  ATH  AN  (yt,poTovB-(x£v «  ap>ur?. )  We  [in  the  regal IHle)  conflitute  thee  High  ^  ^  ^  ^    , , 

V.'/iT  r  1    Tf  /,  ,\  lofeph.  An.  ij> 

irrteft.     L,ucian  fciys  of    Hephestion   ^  o^ov  j^apoTOKijcrai  tov  T£T£A£UT.i!<oTa>  ■*    ^        ■ 
that  Alexander  made  Lima   God  when  he  was   dead.     Appian 
(which  is  added  out  of  Grot  i us,  whence  moft  of  the  refl  is  taken) 
to   lignify   Eledlion   of  Magiftrates   made   by  the  Roman  Emperors, 
ufes  no   other  word  ;  and   later  Writers  fpeak  of  fome  that  were 
chirotoniz'd  Emperors  by   their  Fathers.     For  the  life  of  the  word 
among  Chrifiian  Writers,  take  one  place  i?i  the  Author  of  the  Confiitu- 
tions  for  many,    Clement  after   the  death   of  Linus  (  xsv«fOT.»T«,  )  ^' 7'C- 45- 
was  ordain dBifiop  ofK.orvLcby  Peter.     But  what  need  any  7nore? 
Christ's  Difciples  ^rt"  y^?/^  ( orf«3x«,:»T»",«"" i-va  ^ ©!»")  defigiid  or  yo?'^- Afts  10. 41. 
cofiflituted  by    God  the   witnejfes   of  his  RefurreBion :  by    all  which 
that  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  ( >fifo-ri.»re»Tst  7r,(7£t/Tifs=c  xar  eitx-'nn*.)  is   but 
conftituting  or  creating   Elders    in   every   Church.      Wherefore  they 
that  have  look'd  fo  far  back  to  the  Original,  as  to  think  it  neceffary 
to  render  the  word  to  create  by   Suffrages,  are  fure  guilty  of  a   very 
impertinent  nicety.     I   promife  you  had  this  been  again  ft  one  of  our 
Dodlors  it  might  have  been  a  rude  Charge ;  but  it  is  only  againft 
Erasmus,  Beza,  Diodati,  and  fuch  as  took  upon  them  to  trans- 
late the  Switz,  French  Italian,  Belgic,  and  (till  the  Epifcopal  cor- 
rection) the  Eriglifl)  Bibles.     And  what  apparent  caufe  is  there   of 
fuch  confidence  ?  What  necefTity  is  there  even  in  the  places  alledg'd 
why  the  word  Chirotonia  fliould  be  underftood  in  the  fenfe  impos'd? 
The  People  of  Egypt,  till  having  fold  their  Lands  they  came  to  lofe 
their  Popular  balance,  were  not  Servants  to  Pharaoh  j   wherefore 
when  Joseph  was  made  Governor  over  all  Egypt  ih^y  were  free: 
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Book  II.   "O^^  that  a  King  fhould  make  a  Governor  of  a  free  Peeple  without 
<— i^v—— '   their  confent,  or  fome  advice  as  we  fay  of  his  Parhament,  is  altogether 
improbable^  the  rather  bccaufe  a  Protedtor,  in  the  abfence  or  minority 
of  the  King,  has  been  nootherwifemadein  England,  nor  pretends  the 
prefent  Proteftor  to   any  other  title  than  the    like  Chirotonia.     But 
that  Moses  is  laid  by  the  fame  Author,   (who  affirmed  that  he  intro- 
duced the  Chii-otonia  in  IJrael)  to  have  been  chirotonized  Ruler  of  the 
People,  can  in  my  judgment  be  no  otherwile  than  originally  and  lite- 
rallv  taken,  feeing  God  himfelf  was  no  otherwife  made  King  in  Ifrael 
than  by  the  Suffrage  of  the  People.  That  the  like  mufl  beunderifood 
of  the  Sons  of  Aaron  has  been  already  fhewn.     The  Docflor  is  the 
firft  has  told  me,  that  the  plural  number  for  the  Royal  Stile  is  fo  an- 
tient   as  Epiph  anes  :  Sure  I  am  it  was  not  derived  from  his  Mace- 
donian PredecefTor?,  for  in  the  Letters  to  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans 
DeCor.         recited  by  Demosthenes,    Philip  of  Macedon  writes  in  the  fin- 
gular  number.     But  the  Letter  of  Epiphanes  to  Jonathan  mufl, 
it  feems,  import  that  he  at  fingle  hand  (tho'  the  words  carry  double) 
had   chirotonized  a  High   Priefl   of  the  Jews:  Who   can   help  it? 
Some    Princes   have  not    only  given  out  that   their  Priefls  have  beea 
chirotonized  when   they   were  not,  but    that    themfelves   have  been 
chirotonized  when   there  was  no  fuch  matter.     When  a  Prince  fays 
that  he  was  chirotonized  or  eledled  by  the  People,  to  talk  of  Rheto- 
ric is  to  have   none.     Divines  in   this  cafe  commonly   underfland  it 
to  be  proper,  or  literally  meant ;  for  to  impofe  a  new  fenle  is  to  fpoil 
the  word;  and  fpoil  the  word,   fpoil  the  Prince.     Lucian  is  a  Drol, 
and  intends  a  Jefl:,  but  not  fo  good  a  one,  as  that   he  of  all  others 
fhould  come  nearefl;  to  help  up  with  a  Hierarchy.     For  the  Chirotonia, 
or  Ele<5tion  of  the  Roman  Magiftrates  by  the  Suffrage  of  the  People 
or  of  the  Army,  every  man  knows  that  it  is  literal:  Suidas  himfelf 
interpreting  the  word    by  this   very  example ;  where  he  affirms  it  to 
fignify  Eleftion  or  Ratification  by  the  Many.     The  Quotation  out  of 
the  Conflitutions,  with  thofe  of  Bilhop  Bilson,  and   others  out   of 
the  Greek  Fathers,  and  out  of  Councils,  do  not  only  imply  the  word 
Chirotonia,  but  the  thing,  while  they  all  relate  to  that  kind  of  Ordina- 
tion, which  being  in  thofe  Churches  yet  adminiflered  as  at  the  Ordi- 
nation of  Stephen,  was   not   ccMifer'd  without   the  confent  of  the 
People.     But  it  is  above  all,  that  labouring  to  prove  the  Chirotonia  and 
the  Chirothefia  to  be  the  fame  thing,  they  fhould  rely  mofl  upon  the 
place  where   the  Apoftles  are    faid  ( T?o«x£'p°™-,fiJvo:  uts  ts' ©=-»  )  to    have 
been  forechirotonized  by  God ;  as  it  were  clear  in  this,  that  God  or- 
dained the  Apoflles  by  the  laying  on  of  Hands,  for  {o  it  muft  be  un- 
derffood,  or  it  makes  no  more  for  them  than  for  us.     Or  if  they  mean 
it  only   to  fhew  that  the  word  Chirotonia  or  Suffrage  is  uled  for  fome 
Ordination  that  cannot  be  taken  in  our  Senfe  ;  fo  the  word  Chirothefia 
({-T>  9en5^E.fav )  or  laying  on  of  Hands,  where  Ananias  being  neither 
Bifhop  nor  Presbyter,  but  only  a  Difciple,  that  is,  a  Chriflian,  lays 
his  hands  upon   Paul,  is  us'd  for  fome  Ordination  that  cannot  be 
taken  in  their  fenfe ;  or  a  man  not  ordained  may  ordain  as  well  as  they : 
for  to  fay  that  the  Call  was  extraordinary,  where  the  like  is,  or  is  pre- 
tended, will   avail  little.     But  there  is  no  need  that  we  fhould  go  io 
near  the  wind ;  wherefore  to  give  them  all  thefe  places  in  their  own 
fenfe,  even  till  we  come  to  the  Cities  in  queflion.     What  word  in  any 
Language  is  not  fometimes,  nay  frequently,  us'd  in  fome  other  than  the 
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proper  fenfe?  With  what  elegance,  if  this  be  forbidden,    can  any  Chap.    5 
man  write  or  fpeak  ?  Is  a  Word  like  a  Woman  that  being  taken  with  U.'»\'— J 
a  Metaphor,  it  can  never  be  reftor'd  to  the  Original  Virtue  ?  If  Chiro- 
tonia  has,  as  Divines  pretend,  loft  all   other  but  their   fignification 
how  (hall  we  underftand  it  in  IJaiah,  or  where  Paul  fpeaks  it  of 
the  Brother    (x^'fT.v.iflvira;  Ctj  tu-j  ekka;,?,;;!,)  chb'Otoniz'd,    or  cho/en   by  the    c     9.      ' 
Churches?  Certainly   in  this  one  place   at  leaft  it  is  of  our  fenfe, 
and  in  the  word   Tfo«x£'P''"'"if^''«"  it  is  but  once  yet  in  all  the  New 
Teftament  of  any  other ;  fo  that  if  we  gain  the  place  in  controverfy, 
we  have  it  twice  of  our  fenfe  in  Scripture  for  once  not  in  theirs, 
but  in  any  other :  and  in  human  Authors,  they  will  not  fo  much  as 
pretend  to  have  it  once  for  them  of  a  hundred  times  for  us ;  which 
is  pretty  well  for  the  vindication  of  the  property  of  one  word,  and 
fomewhat  more  perhaps  than  can  be  done  for  another.     But  in  the 
fenfe  of  words  that  are  fometimes  properly  and  fometimes  improperly 
taken,  may  we  admit  of  the  things  whereof  they  are  fpoken  for  In- 
terpreters ?  Or  if  Lillies  and  Rofes  have  been  almoft  as  often  faid  of 
Ladies  Cheeks,  muft  we  underftand  them  no  otherwife  when  we  are 
fpeaking  of  Gardens  ? 

YES,  fiys  Dr.  Hammond,  and  therefore  to  fay  of  the  Apoftles 
Paul  and  Barn  abas,  "  That  they  created  Elders  by  their  own  Suf- 
"  frages,  is  no  more  than  to  fay  that  they  jointly  did  create,  and  indeed 
"  being  but  two,  there  could  be  no  place  for  Suffrages ;  and  to  affirm 
"  they  did  it  by  the  Suffrages  of  others,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  pretend- 
"  ed  ufe  of  the  word ;  for  where  it  is  us'd  of  chufing  by  Suffrages,  as 
"  when  the  People  are  faid  to  chirotonize,  it  is  certain  that  their  own 
"  and  not  others  Suffrages  are  meant  by  it. 

"IT  were  hardly  pofTible  to  have  contriv'd  a  greater  number  of  Af-  „. 
"  firmations  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  nor  to  have  gone  farther  in  them  /oXir.iWbbs! 
"  from  all  truth."    Pharafees,  as  words,  are  to  be  underftood  according      §,  118. 
to  the  Rule  and  Law  of  Speech,  which  is  Ufe :  and  thus  that  the  Apo- 
ftles created  Elders  by  their  own  Suffrage,  is  not  faid ;  that  they  did  it 
by  the  Suffrage  of  others,  is  neceifarily  imply'd ;  as  alfo  that  the  People 
are  underftood  to  chirotonize  as  well  when  it  is  faid  of  the  Prefidents 
of  their  Affemblies,  as  of  themfelves 

Diruit,  adtficat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis 

W  H  E  N  a  man  is  faid  to  build  a  Houfe,  or  marry  a  Daughter, 
he  is  not  underftood  to  be  the  Mafon,  or  the  Bridegroom  :  but  the 
Apoftles  built  Churches  in  thefe  Cities ;  therefore  the  People  were  not 
the  Mafons.  The  Apoftles  marry'd  Christ  to  thcfe  Nations; 
therefore  the  People  gave  not  their  Confent  or  Suffrage :  what  a  Con- 
ftrudtton  were  this  in  ordinary  difcourfe  or  writing,  and  yet  in  the 
Language,  as  I  may  fay,  of  a  Common-wealth  the  Phrafe  is  more 
ufual.  How  often  does  Demosthenes  fpeak  of  his  Laws  (fee  my  De  Coron. 
Pfephifma,  perufe  my  Law)  and  thofe  of  other  private  men  ?  after  which 
Copy  the  Parte,  or  Laws  in  the  Common-wealth  oi  Ve?nce,  are  call'd 
by  the  name  of  the  Propofers,  as  were  thofe  of  Rome,  Riipilia,  Cor- 
nelia, Trehonia;  in  which  manner  we  have  Poyning's  Law,  and 
fome  Statutes  bearing  no  other  Stile  than  EnaBed  by  the  Kings  mofl 
Excellent  Majejly,  which  neverthelefs  are  known  to  have  been  all  enact- 
ed by  the  Parliament.     Thus  the  Laws  of  Moses,  Rh  ad  am  an  thus. 

Minos, 
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Book  II.  Minos,  Lyc^rgus,  Solon,  Romulus,  King  Edward,  were  [leges 

V— ^v— *-'  Gf  conjiieudines  qiias  'valgus  ekgerit)  fuch  as  the  People  had  confirni'd 

or  chofen  by  their  Chirotonia.     But  they  may  Tay,  granting  you  this 

ufe  of  Speech  in  relation  to  Laws,  what  have  you  of  this  kind  for 

Eleftions?  The  Exception  is  nice,  but  to  leave  none. 

THE  High  Sheriffs  in  Etigland  propofing  to  their  Counties  the 
Names  of  fuch  as  (land,  are  faid  to  eledl  Parliament-men.     They  that 
thus  propofe  Competitors  to  the  Great  Council  in  Venice   are   call'd 
Ele<Sors,  and  laid  toeledl  the  Magiftrates.     Tlis  Proedri,  certain  Ma- 
giftrates  to  whom  it  belong'd  to  put  the  Qucftion  in  the  Reprefentative 
of  the    People    of   Athens,  confifting  of  one    thoufand,    were   faid 
Demoft.  COM.  (s-axf-porov/^v  Toitr.)  to   give  or   make   the   Suffrage.     The   'lhefmothet<^^ 
Timocrat.       ^\^q  were  Prefidents  at  the  creation  of  Magiftrates,  were  faid  (^parni; 
xii?oToytrv)  to  chirotonize  die  Generals.     Joseph  us  renders  thofe  words 
■  of  God  to  Samuel,  Hearken  to  the  Voice  of  the  People  (keaeJw  s>)  es 
Ant.  I.6.C.4.  xtipoTou/v  auTow  e^ruia)    /  cojutjiund  thcc  to  chirotonize    them    a    King; 
which  Authors   vindicating    Luke  for  his  underftanding  both   of 
the  Grecian  Cuftoms,  and  property  of  Speech,  at  each  of  which  he 
was  expert,  come  up   to  the  full  and  genuine  interpretation  of  the 
place   in    controverfy,    where   Paul    and    Barnabas   ( xf/poTov^j^vrj^ 
auToi"?  -rrfecsuTipv;  xar  tKKA^icri'av)  chirotonizing  thci?!  Elders  in  every  Congre- 
gation, can  be  no  otherwife  underftood  than  that  they  here,  as  Moses 
at   the  inftitution  of  the  Sanhedrim,  Samuel  at  the  Election  of 
the    King,    the    Proedri  at  the  paffing  of  Laws,    the   TheJi?iotheta 
at  the  creation  of  Magiftrates,  the  Electors  in  the  great  Council  of 
Venice,  and  the  High  Sheriffs  in  the  Counties  ot  England,  were  no 
more  than  Prefidents  of  that  Chirotonia,  which  was  given  or  made 
by  the  Suffrage  of  the  People. 

WHEREFORE   the   Greek   is  thus  render'd   by  thefe  feveral 
Tranflations  of  the  Bible. 

That  of  Zurich, 
WHEN  they  had  created  them  Elders  by  Suffrages  in  every  Con- 
gregation. 

That  of  Beza, 
WHEN  they  had  created  them  Elders  by  Suffrages  in  every  Con- 
gregation. 

The  French, 
WHE  N  by  the  advice  of  the  AJfemblies  they  had  efiabliflSd  Elders. 

The  Italian, 
WHE  N  by  the  advice  of  the  Co?igregation  they  had  conflituted  them 
Elders, 

That  of  Diodati, 
WH  E  N  they  had  ordain  dthetn  in  every  Church  by  the  common  votes 
of  the  Elders. 

That  appointed  by  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
WH  E  N  in  each  Church,  by  the  holding  up  of  Hands,  they  had  eleBed 
Presbyters. 

Thatus'd  in  Engla?id  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
till  the  Epifcopal  correction  of  the  fame, 
WHEN  they  had  ordain'd  them  Elders  by  eleBion  in  every  Con- 
gregation. 

INDEED 
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INDEED  the  circumflance  of  the  Place  forbids  any  other  con-   Chap,  s 
ftrudtion  of  the  words;  for  if  the  Suffrage  or  Chirotonia  (which  were!*— ^.^ — - 
fcarce  fenfe)  related  to  the  Apoftles  only,  what  needed  they  have  done 
that  in  every  Congregation  or  Church,  which  they  might  have  done 
in  any  Chamber  or  Clofet  ?  The  circumflance  of  the  Adlion  forbids 
any  other  conftrud:ion ;  for  the  People  were  ailembl'd  upon  occafion 
of  Ele6tion  or  Creation  of  Officers,  which  thing  does  not  ufe  to  be 
done  in  Affemblies  gather'd  for  Divine  Service:  befides,  thefe  Congre- 
gations were  not  always  of  one  mind,   but  fometimes  for  facrificing  to 
the  Apoflles,  fometimes  for floning  them,  which  are  adls  of  Power; 
wherefore  they  were  Political  Aflemblies.     Now  thefe  confifling  alfo  of 
a  People,  that  had  in  their  Cities  (quandam  .i>JTovo,x,.zvj   the  government 
of  themfelves,  hence  arifes  the  flrongefl  circumftance  of  all,  forbid- 
ing  any  interpretation  of  the  Text  that  might  exclude  them  from 
eleition  of  their  own  Magiflrates,  Priefts,  or  Ecclefiaflical  Elders,  fuch 
as  had  been  the  Afiai-chs,  tho'  Heathen  Prelates,  yet  remember'd  by  the 
Sripture  as  affedtionate  Friends  to  Paul  ;  or  fuch  as  were  thofe,  tho'  ^^'^  '9-  5'- 
to  a  better  end,  now  ordain'd  by  the  Apoflles.     Wherefore  Gkotius, 
notwithflanding  all  the  art  he  ufcs  in  other  places  to  avoid  this  fenfe, 
giving  his  note  upon  the  Text,  yields,  "  Tho'  chirotonizing  may  be  faid 
"  of  any  Eledion  made  by  one,  or  by  the  few;  yet  to  the  Eledtion  in 
*'  this  place  it  is  probable  that  the  confent  of  the  People  was  given,  no 
"  lefs  being  imply'd  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chapter,   where  the  Mul- 
"  titude  believ'd,  where  they  were  flir'd  up,  where  they  were  evil  af- 
"  fe€ted,  and  where  part  held  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the  Apo- 
•"  files :   "  Which  fliews  that  the  People  were  aftive  in  the  bufinefs. 
But,  fays  Dr.  Seaman,    Inhere  is  dijference  between  the  Confent  of 
the  People,  and  the  Power  of  the  People :  which  is  not  to  underfland  the 
cafe  in  controverfy,  nor  to  take  notice  that  the  People  whereof  we  are 
fpeaking  were  un(|er  Popular  Government :  for  wherever  the  People 
are  under  Popular  Government,  between  that  which  is  done  by  their 
confent,  and  that  which  is  done  (jujfu  populi)  by  their  power,  there  is 
no  difference.     How  fliould  the  People  give  their  confent,  but  by  their 
Suffrage  ?  or  what  difference,  v/here  they  have  Power,  can  there  be 
between  the  Suffrage,  and  the  Power  of  the  People  ? 

Dr.  HAMMOND  upon  this  point  is  far  more  quaint:  where  the 
Scripture  fays,  that  the  Multitude  were  evil  aJfeBed,  and  where  part 
held  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the  Apoflles,  he  thinks  it  e'en  like 
enough:  But  where  it  is  faid  xh^it.  a  great  Multitude  of  the  Jews,  and  al- 
Jo  of  the  Greeks  believd,  he  feems  to  have  no  opinion  of  it:  for,  fays  he, 
"  It  is  evident  that  Believers  were  at  firfl  but  few  in  every  Town  or  Ci-  ^-  '  3+- 
"  ty;  they  were  not  whole  Corporations  at  once  converted,  norconfe- 
"  quently  could  they  adt  in  a  common  capacity:  but  as  Clemens 
"  RoMANUf  fiiys,  they  that  were  by  the  Apoftles  conftituted  Bifliops 
"  and  Deacons  in  feveral  Cities  and  Regions,  were  conflituted  over 
-"  thofe  that  fliould  after  believe,  there  were  oft  fo  few  at  the  prefent. 
•'  And  then,  as  fafl  as  any  did  come  into  the  Faith,  they  readily  fub- 
"  mitted  themfelves  to  thofe  by  and  under  whom  they  did  come  in,  an<i 
"  were  not  at  all  troubl'd  (honefl  men)  with  the  confultation  or  delibe- 
"  ration  about  the  way  of  eledting  their  Teachers  and  Guides." 

COME  away,  to  leave  the  Scripture  a  while,  and  follow  Clemens 
be  it  fo  for  dilbourfe  fike,  that  in  thofe  days  there  was  no  where  any 
jijch  thing  as  a  great  Multitude  believing,  much  lefs   whole  States  or 
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Book  II.  Common-'wealths  at  once  converted,  whereby  they  might  ftill  aB  in  a  com-- 
<— "V"-— '  mon  capacity,  but  only  fome  private  or  gather'd  Congregations  or  Chur- 
ches; and  that  in  luch  it  was  the  Apoftles  Paul  and  Barnabas  chi- 
rotoniz'd :  yet  thefe,  as  they  were  found,  or  as  afterwards  they  came 
to  be  made,  muft  of  neceffity  have  been  Corporations ;  for  what  can  a 
number  of  Men  coming  into  a  Society  regulated  by  certain  Laws, 
Conftitutions,  or  Form,  be  but  a  Corporation?  Some  Ecclefiaftical 
Policy  or  Difcipline  they  muft  have  had  ;  and  that  probably,  leeing  the 
greateft  Legiflators,  even  Moses  himfelf,  have  written  after  Copies,  ac- 
cording to  fome  Pattern:  what  was  this  Pattern,  and  whence  came  it? 
,  ,2-  "  W HT,  Jays  he,  not Jrom  //j^/r  Heathen  Cuftoms,  buc  from  the 

"  Metropolis;  for  it  muft  be  remember'd,  that  wherefoever  the  Gofpel 
"  was  preach'd,  it  came  originally  from  Jenifalem ;  and  then,  as 
§.135.  "  Agrippa  in  Ph  ILO  fays  of  that  City,  it  was  the  Metropolis,  not  on- 
"  ly  of  yudea,  but  many  other  Regions,  becaufe  of  the  Colonies  thence 
"  fent  \nto  Mgypt,  Phenice,  and  hoihiht  Syria  s ;  nay,  to  Pampbyha, 
"  Cilicia,  and  a  great  part  of  y^^^z,  as  far  as  Bithynia  and  Po?ittis.  So 
"  in  rcafon  the  Churches  in  Ly/ira,  Iconinm,  and  Antioch,  where  Paul 
"  and  Barnabas  ordain'd  Elders,  were  to  follow  the  pattern  at  'Je- 
"  riijaiem  ;  and  there,  we  know,  it  was  not  by  the  Suffrage  of  the  Peo- 
"  pie,  that  an  Elder  was  affum'd  into  the  Sanhedrim,  but  the  Prince 
"  or  Head  of  the  Sanhedrim  receiv'd  him  in  by  Impofition  of  Hands. 
"  It  will  be  much  more  reafonable  to  deduce  the  circumftances  of  or- 
"  daining  Elders  from  the  Cuftoms  familiar  to  them  that  preach'd  the 
"  Faith  to  them,  than  from  the  former  ufliges  of  them  to  whom  it 
"  was  preach'd,  who  were  not  to  difpute,  but  to  believe,  and  receive 
"  the  Inftitutions  as  well  as  Dod:rines  which  were  brought  them." 

THESE,   methinks,  are   ftrange  Arguments :  The  Gofpel  came 
to  us  from  Rome,  is  Rome  therefore  the  Metropolis  oi  Rngland^  It  is 
true  Agr  ippa  being  a  'Jeiv,  and  writing  to  Cal  igula  in  the  behalf 
Philodelega-  of  the  Jews,  not  of  the  Chriftians,  tells  him,   'That  Jerufalem  is  the 
tioneadCai-    Metropolis  oj  the  Jews,  and  of  all  their  Colonies;  fo  is  Lofidon  of  the 
"'"'  Englijh,  and  of  all  their  Colonies:  but  does  it  follow  from  hence  that 

either  yerujizletn  or  London  is  the  Metropolis  of  Chriftendom  ?  But  the 
Jews  had  many  Colonies  in  Afia  ;  rtW  therefore  the  Churches  of  Lyftra, 
Iconium,  and  Antioch  were  tojollow  the  pattern  at  Jerufalem.     The 
fews  indeed  had  Synagogues  in  Iconium  and  Lyjlra,  as  the  French  have 
Churches  in  Engla/id;  but  is  this  a  good  argument,  The  French  have 
Churches  in  England,  therefore  the  Englifli  are  to  follow  the  Orders  of 
the  French  Cliurch  ?  The  "Jews  withftood  the  Gofpel  at  Ico7iium  ;  for, 
Afts  14.  4.     fays  the  Text,  the  Multitude  of  the  City  was  divided,  and  part  held  with 
the  ]tws,  and  part  with  the  Apoftles :  therefore  the  believing  Iconians 
muft  have  acknowledg'd  Jerufalem  to  be  their  Metropolis,  and  were 
to  follow  the  pattern  of  that  City :  And  what  was  that  ?  Why  there 
we  know  it  was  not  by  the  Suffrages  of  the  People  that  an  Elder  was  afjimd 
into  the  Sanhedrim,  but  the  Prince  or  Head  of  the  Sanhedrim  receiv'd  him 
in  by  hnpofition  of  Hands.     The  Government  of  the  Iconians  was  Po- 
pular, that  of  the  fews  was  Ariftocratical ;  therefore  the  Iconians  re- 
ceiving the  Chriftian  Faith,  were  bound  to  change  their  Democracy  in- 
to Aiiftocracy.  The  Apoftles,   to  comply  with  an  Oligarchy,  had  al- 
ter'd  that  Ordinadon,  which  originally  (as  at  the  Eleftion  of  Mat- 
TH  I  as)  was  popular,  to  Ariftocracy  ;  therefore  being  now  to  plant  the 
Gofpel  in  a  free  State,   they  might  not  alter  it   from  Ariftocracy  to 
Democracy :  To  pleafe  the  fews  they  might  change  for  the  worfe  ; 
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therefore  to  pleaie  the  Iconians  they  might  not  change  for  the  better,    Chan,  c' 
but  mufl  tell  the  People  plainly,  'That  they  were  ?iot  to  dij'pute,  but  to  v^^v—— ' 
believe,  and  receive  the  Injiitutions  as  well  as  DoBrines  that  were  brought 
them  from  the  Metropolis.     How  would  this  found  to  a  People  that 
undcrftood  themfelves? 

Sic  volo,  Jic  jubeo,  flat  pro  rat  tone  voluntas. 

THE  right  temper  of  a  Metropolitan,  to  whom  Popular  Power 
is  a  Heathen  Cuffom,  and  with  whom  nothing  will  agree  but  Prince- 
ing  of  it  in  the  Senate :  But  with  the  Apoflles  it  was  otherwife,  who 
making  no  words  of  the  Chirothefia  where  it  was  needlefs,  were  glad 
of  this  occafion  to  chirotonize,  or  elcdt  them  Riders  i?i  every  Congre- 
gation by  Popular  Suffrage.  But  this,  they  will  fay,  is  not  to  come 
off  from  the  haunt,  but  to  run  ffill  upon  the  People  in  a  common  or 
public  capacity.  Tho'  the  Scripture  fpeaks  of  great  Multitudes  believ- 
ing, believe  it  there  is  no  fuch  thing:  Clemfns  fays  they  were  very 
few,  their  AJJcmblies  private,  and  very  J'canty  things.  As  private  as  they 
were,  by  the  judgment  of  Divines  they  were,  it  feems,  to  receive  from 
their  Pattern  (if  that  were  the  Sanhedrim)  a  Form  that  was  public 
enough ;  and  why  might  not  they  have  receiv'd  this  from  that  public 
Form  whereto  they  were  accuftom'd,  rather  than  from  a  foreign  Po- 
licy, and  one  contrary  to  their  Cufloms?  why  fliould  they  fuffer  fuch 
Power  in  new  and  private,  as  they  would  not  indure  in  their  old  and 
public  Magiffrates  ?  Or,  if  they  receiv'd  the  Scriptures,  why  fhould 
they  choofe  that  Ordination  which  would  fit  them  worfl,  rather  than 
that  which  would  fit  them  befi:  ?  that  of  Timothy  rather  than  that  of 
Matthias?  Or,  let  their  Aflemblies  have  been  never  fo  private  or 
fcanty,  yet  if  the  Apoftles  chirotoniz  d  them  Elders  iji  every  Congrega- 
tion, is  it  not  demonflrable  that  they  did  receive  that  of  Matth  i  as, 
and  not  that  of  Timothy? 

THUS  much  for  the  Propagation  of  the  pure,  or  firfl  kind  of  Ec- 
cleliaflical  Policy  to  the  Cities  of  Lycaonia.  The  mix'd  or  fecond  kind 
into  which  (the  Chriflian  Prefbytery  delighting  to  follow  the  fteps  of 
the  "Jewijlj)  the  former  might  foon  degenerate,  continu'd  in  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  to  fpeak  with  the  leaft  (lor  Walleus  brings  it  down 
to  Charles  the  Great)  three  hundred  years  after  Christ:  which 
Affertion  in  Mr.  Hobs,  prov'd  out  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Dr.  Hammond  has  either  willingly  overfeen,  or  includes  in  this  An- 
fwer,  it  is  moft  vifibly  void  of  all  appearance  of  Truth.  Wherefore  to  s  138. 
the  Quotation  mention'd  I  fliall  add  the  words  of  Pi  atina:  Da- 
MAsus  the  fecond,  by  Nation  a  ^■iN3.x\2in,  ^r nam' d  Bagniarius,  or 
as  fome  will  Vovo,  pofjefsd  him felf  of  the  Papacy  by  force,  and  without 
confent  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  People.  Now  what  can  be  clearer 
than  that  by  this  place  the  Clergy  and  the  People  had  hitherto  a  right 
to  eleft  the  Pope  ?  The  Dodlor  comes  near  the  word  of  defiance  to 
Mr.  Hobs,  in  a  matter  of  fadl  fo  apparent  to  any  judgment,  that  I 
need  not  add  what  goes  before  in  the  Life  of  Clement  the  fecond; 
where  the  Emperor  engages  the  People  of  Rome  not  to  meddle  with  the 
EleBion  of  the  Pope  without  his  expre/s  Command:  nor  what  follows 
after  in  Leo  the  Ninth,  where  the  whole  power  of  EleBion  was  now 
conifer  d  by  the  Emperor  upon  the  Clergy.  Again,  Victor  the  fecond, 
fays  the  fame  Author,  obtain  d  the  Papacy  rather  by  favour  of  the  Em- 
peror, than  by  free  Suf rages  of  the  Clergy  and  the  People  of  Rome,  who 
apprehended  the  power  of  the  Empcj'or,  whoje  difpleafure  they  had fometime 
incur r'd  by  creating  Popes.   So  then  the  People,  it  is  clear,  had  hitherto 
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created  the  Popes.  The  power  of  Eleftion  thus  in  the  whole  Clergy 
came  afterwards,  as  at  this  day,  to  be  reftrain'd  to  the  Cardinals  only ; 
and  fo  to  devolve  into  the  third  kind  of  Ordination  exaftly  correfpon- 
dent  to  the  Sanhedrim,  and  their  Chirothefia,  as  it  was  exercis'd  among 
the  converted  y^wj,  when  Timothy  was  ordain'd  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  Hands  of  the  Presbytery. 

NOW  this  is  that  with  which,   of  all  others.   Divines  are  fo  ena- 
mour'd,  that  they  will  not  endure  it  fliould  be  faid  there  is  any  other: 
It  is  alfo  propitious  above  all  the  reft  to  Monarchy,  as  that  which  ac- 
cording to  the  inherent  nature  or  impotence  of  Oligarchy,  muft  have  a 
•  Prince  at  home  or  abroad  to  reft  upon,  or  become  the  inevitable  Prey 

of  the  People.  Herein  lies  the  Arcanum  or  Secret  of  that  Antipathy 
which  is  between  a  Clergy  and  a  Popular  Government,  and  of  that 
Sympathy  which  is  between  the  Miter  and  the  Crown.  A  Prince  re- 
ceiving a  Clergy  with  the  Monopoly  of  their  Chirothefia,  has  no  more 
to  do  than  to  make  a  Metropolitan,  by  whom  he  governs  them,  and 
by  them  the  People,  efpecially  if  he  endows  them  with  good  Reve- 
nues ;  for  fo  they  become  an  Eftate  of  his  Realm,  and  a  more  fteady 
Pillar  of  his  Throne  than  his  Nobility  themfelves,  who  as  their  depen- 
dence is  not  fo  ftrong,  are  of  a  more  ftirring  nature.  This  is  the  Go- 
thic Model,  from  vv'henge  we  had  our  Pattern,  and  In  which  No  Bl- 
Jhop,  no  Kl?ig. 

THUS  for  the  dignity  of  Ecclefiaftical  Policies,  whether  in  Scripr. 
ture  or  Human  Prudence,  Popular  Government  you  fee  is  naturally 
inclin'd  to  the  very  beft,  and  the  fpiritual  Ariftocracy  to  the  very 
worft.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  that  the  Political  Balance  extends  it  felf 
to  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  about  Ordination :  For  as  a  People  ne- 
ver offer'd  to  difpute  with  a  well-balanc'd  Clergy,  fo  a  Clergy  difmount- 
ed  never  gain'd  any  thing  by  difputing  with  the  People.  As  to  the 
queftion  of  Empire  or  Government  (I  frophetl  difarmatl  Rovlvano) 
the  Apoftles  became  all  things  to  all. 
His  own  words  THUS  beyond  all  meafii  re  improfperous  are  this  Divine'j  Undertakings 
to  Mr.  Hohs     againft  Mr.  Hobs,  and  the  Undertakifigs  of  Divines  upon  this  Subject. 
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Advertifement  to  the  Reader^  or  Dire^ion  to  the  Anfwerer. 

TH  E  Anfwer  of  this  Book  muft  lie  in  proving  that  the  Apoftles  at  the 
feveral  times  and  places  mcntion'd,  introduc'd  but  one  way  of  Ordina- 
tion, and  that  the  fame  to  which  Divines  now  pretend :  or  if  the  Apoftles  di- 
vided, that  is  to  fxy,  introduc'd  divers  ways  of  Ordination,  then  the  People  or 
Magiftrate  may  choofe. 

I  H  AV  E  taken  the  more  leifure  and  painij^o  ftate,  I  think,  all  the  Cafes 
of  Controverfy  that  can  arife  out  of  the  Common- wealth  of  Oceana,  as  you  have 
feen  in  thefe  two  Books,  to  the  end  I  may  be  no  more  oblig'd  to  write,  and  yet 
not  omit  writing  on  any  occafion  that  (hall  be  offer'd;  for  if  my  Principles  be 
over-thrown  (which  when  I  fee,  I  fliall  moft  ingenuoufly  confefs  with  thanks 
to  the  Author)  fuch  an  acknowledgement  will  lie  in  a  little  room  ;  and  this  fail- 
ing, I  am  deceiv'd  if  I  fhall  not  now  be  able  to  fhew  any  Writer  againft  me 
that  his  Anfwer  is  none,  within  the  compafs  of  three  or  four  fheets. 

THIS  alfo  will  be  the  fittcft  w.iy  for  Boys-play,  with  which  I  am  fure 
enough  to  be  entertain'd  by  the  quibHng  Univerfity  men ;  I  mean  a  certain  bufy 
Gang  of  'cm,  who  having  pubiickly  vaunted  that  they  would  bring  40  examples 
againft  the  Balance,  and  fincc  laid  their  Caps  together  about  it,  have  not  produc'd 
one.  Thefe  vaunts  of  theirs  offering  prejudice  to  truth  and  good  Principles,  were 
the  caufc  why  they  were  indeed  prefs'd  to  fhew  fome  of  their  fkill ;  not  that  they 
were  thought  fit  Judges  of  thefe  things,  but  firft  that  they  had  declar'd  themu- 
flves  fo,  and  next  that  they  may  know  they  are  not. 

An 


of  Vopular  Government.  ogi 

An  A?tfwer  to  three  Objedlions  againfl  Popular  Govern- 
77tent^  that  were  given  me  after  thefe  two  Books  were 
fruited.  '  . 

MONARCHICAL  Government   is  more  natural,  becaufe  we  Objea.  i. 
Jee  even  in  Common-wealths  that  they  have  recourfe  to  this,  as 
Lacedemon  in  her  Kings;  Rome  both  in  her  Confuls  and DiBators ; 
and  Venice  in  her  Dukes. 

GOVERNMENT,  whether  Popular  or  Monarchical,  is  equal-  ^«>... 
ly  artificial  -,  wherefore  to  know  which  is  more  natural,  we  muft  con- 
fider  what  piece  of  Art  comes  neareft  to  Nature  :  as  for  example,  whe- 
ther a  Ship  or  a  Houfe  be  the  more  natural ;  and  then  it  will  be  eafy 
to  refolve  that  a  Ship  is  the  more  natural  at  Sea,  and  a  Houfe  at  Land. 
In  like  manner  where  one  man  or  a  few  men  are  the  Landlords,  a 
Monarchy  muft  doubtlefs  be  the  more  natural ;  and  where  the  whole 
People  are  the  Landlords,  a  Common-wealth :  for  how  can  we  under- 
ftand  that  it  ftiould  be  natural  to  a  People,  that  can  live  of  themfelves 
to  give  away  the  means  of  their  livelihood  to  one  or  a  few  men  that 
they  may  ferve  or  obey  ?  Each  Government  is  equally  artificial  in  efFed:, 
or  in  itfelf;  and  equally  natural  in  the  caufe,  or  the  matter  upon  which 
it  is  founded. 

A  C  O  M  M  O  N-W  E  A  L  T  H  confifts  of  the  Senate  propofing, 
the  People  refolving,  and  the  Magiftracy  executing ;  (o  the  PoVer  of 
the  Magiftrates  (whether  Kings  as  in  Lacedemon,  Confuls  as  in  Rojtte^ 
or  Dukes  as  in  FeniceJ  is  but  barely  executive :  but  to  a  Monarch  be- 
longs both  the  Refult,  and  Execution  too ;  wherefore  that  there  have 
been  Dukes,  Confuls,  or  Kings  in  Common-wealths  (which  were 
quite  of  another  nature)  is  no  Argument  that  Monarchical  Govern- 
ment is  for  this  caufe  the  more  natural. 

AND  if  a  man  fliall  inftance  in  a  mix'd  Government,  as  King 
and  Parliament ;  to  fay,  that  the  King  in  this  was  more  natural  than 
the  Parliament,  muft  be  a  ftrange  Affirmation, 

T  O  argue  from  the  Roman  Didator  (an  Imperfedion  which  ruin'd 
that  Common-wealth,  and  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  other)  that  all 
Common-wealths  have  had  the  like  recourfe  in  exigencies  to  the  like 
remedy,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  univerfel  Teftimony  of  Prudence  or 
Story. 

A  M  A  N  who  confiders  that  the  Common-wealth  of  Venice  has 
ftood  one  thouland  years  (which  never  any  Monarchy  did)  and  yet 
fliall  affirm  that  Monarchical  Government  is  more  natural  than  Popu- 
lar, muft  affirm  that  a  thing  which  is  lefs  natural  may  be  more  dura- 
ble and  permanent  than  a  thing  that  is  more  natural. 

WHETHER  is  a  Government  of  Laws  lefs  natural  than  a  Go- 
vernment of  Men  ?  or  is  it  more  natural  to  a  Prince  to  govern  by 
Laws  or  by  Will  ?  Compare  the  Violences  and  bloody  Rapes  perpe- 
tually made  upon  the  Crown,  or  Royal  Dignity  in  the  Monarchies  of 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Romans,  with  the  State  of  the  Government  under 
either  Common-wealth,  and  tell  me  which  was  lefs  violent,  or  whe- 
ther tliat  which  is  more  violent  muft  therefore  be  more  natural, 
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Objeft  2.     THE  Government  of  Heaven  is  a  Monarchy,  Jo  h  the  Government 

(f  HelL 

-^ .   ^  IN  this,  fays  Mac  HI  AVE  L,  Princes  loje  themfehes  and  their  Em- 

pire, that  they  neither  hio^iXJ  hoiv  to  be  perfeBly  good,  nor  intirely  wicked. 
He  miglit  as  well  have  faid,  that  a  Prince  is  always  fubjedl  to  Error 
and  Mifrovernment,  becaufe  he  is  a  Man,  and  not  a  God,  nor  a  Devil, 
A  Shepherd  to  his  Flock,  a  Plowman  to  his  Team,  is  a  better  Na- 
ture ;  and  lb  not  only  an  abfolute  Prince,  but  as  it  were  a  God.  The 
Government  of  a  better  or  of  a  fuperior  Nature,  is  to  a  worfe  or  in- 
ferior as  the  Government  of  God.  TIfie  Creator  is  another  and  a  better 
Nature  than  the  Creature ;  th^  Government  in  Heaven  is  of  the  Crea- 
tor over  his  Creatures,  that  have-4heir  whole  dependence  upon  him, 
and  fubfiftence  in  him.  Where  the  Prince,  or  the  Few  have  the  whole  ' 
Lands,  there  is  fomewhat  of  dependence  rqfembling  this ;  fo  the  Go- 
vernment there  mufl  of  neceffity  be  Moi^archical  or  Ariftocratical : 
But  where  the  People  have  no  fuch  dependence,  the  caufes  of  that 
Government  which  is  in  Heaven  are  not  in  Earth ;  for  neither  is  the 
prince  a  diftinft  or  better  Nature  than  the  People,  nor  have  they 
their  fubfiftence  by  him,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  fuch  effed:. 
If  a  Man  were  good  as  God,  there  is  no  queftion  but  he  would  be  not 
only  a  Prince  but  a  God ;  would  govern  by  Love,  and  be  not  only 
obey'd  but  worfhip'd :  or  if  he  were  ill  as  the  Devil,  and  had  as  much 
power  to  do  mifchief,  he  would  be  dreaded  as  much,  and  fo  govern 
by  Fear.  To  which  latter,  the  Nature  of  Man  has  fo  much  nearer 
approaches,  that  tho'  we  never  faw  upon  Earth  a  Monarchy  like  that 
of  Heaven,  yet  it  is  certain  the  perfeftion  of  the  Turkijh  Policy  lies  in 
this,  that  it  comes  nearefl  to  that  of  Hell. 

Objeft3.     GOD  injlituted  a  Monarchy,  namely  in  Melchizedec,  before  he 

inftitiited  a  Common-iaealth. 

An/'wir.  IF  Melchizedec  was  a  King,  fo  was  Abraham  too;  tho' 
one  that  paid  him  Tithes,  or  was  hisSubjedt:  for  Abraham  made 
War,  or  had  the  power  of  the  Sword,  as  the  reft  of  the  Fathers  of 
Families  he  fought  againft.  So  if  Canaan  was  a  Monarchy  in  thofe 
days,  it  was  fuch  a  one  as  Germany  is  in  thefe  j  where  the  Princes  alfo 
have  as  much  the  right  of  the  Sword  as  the  Emperor,  which  comes 
rather  (as  has  been  fliewn  already)  to  a  Common-wealth.  But  whe- 
ther it  were  a  Monarchy  or  a  Common-wealth,  we  may  fee  by  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Germany  that  it  was  of  no  very  good  Example ;  nor  was 
Melchizedec  otherwife  made  a  King  by  God  than  the  Emperor, 
that  is,  as  an  Ordinance  of  Man. 
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LAW-G  IVI  NG: 


In   Three  BOOKS. 


The  Firft,  fliewing  the  Foundations  and  Superftrudlures 
of  all  kinds  of  Government. 

The  Second,    fhewing    the   Frames    of  the  Common-=' 
wealths  of  Ifrael^  and  of  the  Jemos. 

The  Third,  (hewing  a  Model  fitted  to  the  prefent  State, 
or  Balance  of  this  Nation. 


The  Order  of  the  Work. 

The  Firft   Book. 

TH  E  Preface,  confidering  the  Principles,  or  Nature  of  Family  Go- 
vernments. 

CHAP.  I.  Confidering  the  Principles,  or  Bala?ice  of  National  Govern- 
ments ;  ivith  the  differ e7it  kinds  of  the  fame. 

CHAP.  II.  Shewing  the  variation  of  the  Englifh  Balance. 

CHAP.  III.  Of  the  fixation  of  the  Balance,  or  o/' Agrarian  Laws. 

CHAP.  IV.  Shewing  the  SiiperfiruBures  of  Governments. 

THE  Conclufion,  obferving  that  the  Principles  of  Human  Prudence 
being  good  without  proof  out  of  Scripture,  are  fieverthelejs  fuch  as  are 
proveable  out  of  Scripture. 

The  Second  Book. 

TH  E  Preface,  fJ:iewif?g  that  there  were  Common-wealths  before  that 
of  Ifrael.  , 

CHAP.  I.  Shewing  that  Ifrael  was  a  Common-wealth. 
CHAP.  II.  Shewing  what  Common-wealth  Ifrael  was. 
CHAP.  III.  Shewing  the  Anarchy,  orflate  of  the  Ifraelites  under  their 

'Judges. 
CHAP.  IV.  Shewing  the  State  of  the  Ifraelites  tmder  their  Kings  to 

the  Captivity. 
CHAP.  V.  Shewing  theflate  of  the  Jews  in  Captivity,  and  after  their 

return  from  Captivity;  or  the  frame  of  the  Jewifh  Common-wealth: 

and  in  that  the  Original  of  Ordination. 
CHAP.  VI.  Shewing  how  Ordination  was  brought  into  the  Chrijlian 

Church,  and  the  divers  ways  of  the  fame  at  divers  times  in  ufe  with 

the  Apollles. 
THE  Conclufion,  Shewing  that  neither  God,  nor  Chrifi,  or  the  Apoflles 

ever  inftituted  any  Govern7nent  Ecclefiaflical  or  Civil,  upon  any  other 

Principles  than  thofe  only  of  Human  Prudence. 

The  Third  Book. 

TH  E  Preface,  Containitig  a  Model  of  Popular  Government,  pro- 
posed notionally. 

CHAP.  I.  Containing  the  Civil  part  of  the  Model,  proposed  pradiicably. 

CHAP.  II.  Containing  the  Religious  part  of  the  Model,  propos  d  praBi- 
cably. 

CHAP.  III.  Containing  the  Military  part  of  the  Model,  propoi  d  praBi- 
cably. 

CHAP.  IV.  Cofitaining  the  Provincial  part  of  the  Model,  propos" d 
praBicably. 

THE  Conclufion,  Shewing  how  the  Model  may  beprov'dor  examirid; 
and  giving  a  brief  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Wren'^  lafl  Book,  i  tit  it  I'd,  Mo- 
narchy afferted,  &c. 
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FIRST   BOOK, 

SHEWING     THE 

FOUNDATIONS 

AND 

SUPERSTRUCTURES 

Of  all  kinds  of 

GOVERNMENT. 

If  this  Age  fails  7ne,  the  next  will  do  me  Jujiice. 

The  PREFACE, 

Gonlidering  the  Principles  or  Nature  of  Family  Govern- 
ment. 

I  VINES,  and  the  like  ftudious  A  flertors  of  Monarchy, 
have  not  laid  their  Principles  fo  fairly,  while  they  have  con- 
ceal'd  one  part  from  the  right  of  Paternity,  or  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  Families,  which  may  be  of  two  kinds;  where- 
as they  have  taken  notice  but  of  one :  For  Family  Government  may 
be  as  neceffarily  Popular  in  fome  cafes,  as  Monarchical  in  others. 

T  O  fliew  now  the  nature  of  the  Monarchical  Family.  Put  the  cafe 
a  man  has  one  thoufand  Pounds  a  year,  or  thereabouts ;  he  marries  a  'Fal"iiy. 
Wife,  has  Children  and  Servants  depending  upon  him  (at  his  good 
will)  in  the  diflribution  of  his  Eftate  for  their  livelihood,  Suppofe 
then  that  this  Ellate  comes  to  be  fpent  or  loft,  where  is  the  Monarchy 
of  this  Family?  But  if  the  Mafter  was  no  otherwife  Monarchical  then 
by  virtue  of  his  Eftate,  then  the  foundation  or  balance  of  his  Empire 
confifted  in  the  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

THAT  from  thele  principles  there  may  alfo  be  a  Popular  Family,  „    /    /• , 
is  apparent :   For  fuppofe  fix  or  ten,  having  each  three  hundred  pounds  J/j,. 
a  year,  or  fo,  fliall  agree  to  dwell  together  as  one  Family ;  can  any 
one  ofthefe  pretend  to  be  Lord  and  Mafter  of  the  fame,  or  to  difpofe 
of  the  Eftates  of  all  the  reft?  Or  do  they  not  agree  together  upon  fuch 
Orders,  to  which  they  confent  equally  to  fubmit  ?  But  if  fo,  then  cer- 
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Book  1.    tainly  mufl  the  Government  of  this  Family  be  a  Government  of  Laws 
'—"/——'  or  Orders,  and  not  the  Government  of  one,  or  of  fome  three  or  four 

of  thefe  men. 
dovermeni        YET  the  one  Man  in  the  Monarclaical  Family  giving  Laws,  and 
cjLazvs,  and  t|jg  many  in  the  Popular  Family  doing  no  more,  it  may  in  this  fenle 
?-"I/"'    ^^  indifterently  faid,  That  all  Laws  are  made  by  Men.     But  it  is 
plain  that  v.'licre  the  Law  is  made  by  one  Man,  there  it  may  be  un- 
made by  one  man ;  fo  that  the  Man  is  not  govcrn'd  by  the  Law,  but 
the  Law  by  the  Man;  which  amounts  to  the  Governir>snt  of  the  Man, 
and  not  of  the  Law  :  Whereas  the  Law  being  not  to  be  made  but  by 
the  Many,  no  man  is  govern'd  by  another  man,  but  by  that  only 
which  is  the  common  interefl ;  by  which  means  this  amounts  to  a 
Government  of  Laws,  and  not  of  Men. 
_,_.,.  THAT  the  Politicks  may  not  be  thought  an  unneccfrar)^  or  difficult 

thli  hin^true  Art,  if  thefe  Principles  be  lefs  than  obvious  and  undeniable,  even  to  any 
Politicks.        Woman  that  knows  what  belongs  to  houfe-keeping,  I  confefs  I  have 
no  more  to  fay.     But  in  cafe  what  has  been  faid  be  to  all  forts  and  ca- 
pacities evident,  it  is  mod  humbly  fubmitted  to  Princes  and  Parliaments, 
whether,  without  violence  or  removing  of  Property,  they  can  make  a 
Popular  Family  of  the  Monarchical,  or  a  Monarchical  Family  of  the 
Popular?  Or,  whether  that  be  pradlicable  or  poflibleina  Nation,  up- 
on the  like  balance  or  foundation  in  Property,  which  is  not  in  a  Fami- 
ly ?  A  Family  being  but  a  fmaller  Society  or  Nation,  and  a  Nation 
but  a  greater  Society  or  Family. 
The  difference       THAT  which  is  ufually  anfwer'd  to  this  point,  is.  That  the  fix  or 
bet-jjeenaSo-  tgn,   thus  agreeing  to  make  one  Family,  muft  have  fome  Steward; 
'"^nd'Trnt  ^"'^  ^°  make  fuch  a  Steward  in  a  Nation,  is  to  make  a  King.     But 
ftrate,  tho  fu-  this  is  to  imagine  that  the  Steward  of  a  Family  is  not  anfwerable  to 
freme.  t^g  Mafters  of  it,  or  to  them  upon  whofe  Eftates  (and    not  upon 

his  own)  he  defrays  the  whole  Charge :  For  otherwife  this  Steward- 
fhip  cannot  amount  to  Dominion,  but  muft  come  only  to  the  true  na- 
ture of  Magiftracy,  and  indeed  of  annual  Magiflracy  in  a  Common- 
wealth ;  feeing  that  fuch  accounts  in  the  year's  end,  at  fartheft,  ule  to 
be  calculated,  and  that  the  Steward,  Body  and  Eflatc,  is  anfwerable 
for  the  fame  to  the  Proprietors  or  Maflers;  who  alfo  have  the  undoubt- 
ed right  of  conflituting  fuch  another  Steward  or  Stewards  as  to  them 
fhall  feem  good,  or  of  prolonging  the  Office  of  the  fame. 
Where  the  art      N  O  W,  wherc  a  Natiou  iscafl,  by  theunfeen  ways  of  Providence 
of  La'wgi'ving  into  a  difordcr  of  Government,  the  duty  of  fuch  particularly  as  are 
IS  neceffary.     ^\^Q^^^  [jy  jj^g  Peoplc,  is  uot  fo  much  to  regard  what  has  been,  as  to 
provide  for  the  Supreme  Law,  or  for  the  fafety  of  the  People,  which 
confifts  in  the  true  Art  of  Law-giving. 
The  art  of  THE  Art  of  Laiv-giving  is  of  two  kinds;  the  one  (as  I  may  fay) 

La-Mgi'uing  is  falfe,  the  other  true.     The  firfl  confifts  in  the  redudlion  of  the  Balance 
eftiuo  kinds,   to  ArbitarySuperflrudlures;  which  requires  violence,  as  being  contrary 
to  Nature:  The  other  in  eredling  neceflary  Superftrudlures,  that  is, 
fuch  as  are  conformable  to  the  Balance  or  Foundation ;  which,  being 
purely  natural,  requires  that  all  interpofition  of  Force  be  remov'd. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Confidering  the  Principles  or  Bala?jce  of  National  Go- 
vernments', with  the  different  kinds  of  the  fame. 

THE  Hea-ven^  fays  David,  even  the  Heavens  are  f  be  Lords;  pf^in^f^^ 
but  the  Earth  has  he  given  to  the  Children  of  Men :  Yet,  fays  Ti>e  Original 
God  to  the  Father  of  thefe  Children,  In  the  fweat  of  thy  Facefialt  thou  "f^'-^f'-'y- 
tat  thy  Bread.    Dii  lahorantibus  fua  munera  vendunt.    This  Donation  ^^"'  ^"  '^' 
of  the  Earth  to  Man  comes  to  a  kind  of  feUing  it  for  INDUSTRY, 
a  Treafure  which  feems  to  purchafe  of  God  himfelf.     From  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  and  fucceffes  of  this  Induftry,  whether  in  Arms,  or  in  other 
Exerciles  of  the  Mind  or  Body,  derives  the  natural  equity  of  Dominion 
or  Property ;  and  from  the  legal  eflablifhment  or  diftribution  of  this 
Property  (be  it  more  or  lefs  approaching  towards  the  natural  equity  of 
the  fame)  proceeds  all  Government. 

THE  diftribution  of  Property,  fo  far  as  it  regards  the  nature  or  Ue  balance  of 
procreation  of  Government,  lies  in  the  over-balance  of  the  fame :  Juft  E^t''-' '""fip 
as  a  man,  who  has  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  may  have  a  Retinue, '"   ''^^'''^' 
and  confequently  a  Strength,  that  is  three  times  greater  than  his  who 
enjoys  but  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Not  to  fpeak  at  this  time  of 
Money,  which  in  fmall  Territories  may  be  of  a  like  efFeft ;  but  to  in- 
fifl  upon  the  main,  which  is  Property  in  Land,  the  over-balance  of  this, 
as  it  was  at  firft  conftituted,  or  comes  infenfibly  to  be  chang'd  in  a  Na- 
tion, may  be  efpecially  of  three  kinds  j  that  is,  in  One,  in  the  Few, 
or  in  the  Many. 

THE  over-balance  of  Land,  three  to  one  or  thereabouts,  in  one  The gemratkn 
Man  againft  the  whole  People,  creates  Abfolute  Monarchy;  as  when  "f  -^H"'"'' 
Joseph  had  purchas'd  all  the  Lands  of  the  j^gyptians  for  Pharaoh.    ''"''"'■^' 
The  Conftitution  of  a  People  in  this  and  fuch  cafes,  is  capable  of  entire 
fervitude.    Buy  us  a?7d  our  Land  for  Bread,  and  we  and  our  Land  will  Gen.  47. 19; 
be  Servants  to  Pharaoh. 

THE  over-balance  of  Land  to  the  fame  proportion,  in  the  Few  The  generation  ' 
againft  the  whole  People,  creates  Ariftocracy,  or  Regulated  Monarchy,  "f  Regulated . 
as  of  late  in  England:  And  hereupon  fays  Samuel  to  the  People  of    ''""'''^ y' 
Ifrael,  when  they  would  have  a  King,  He  will  take  your  Fields,  even  i  Sam.  8. 
the  be  ft  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his  Servants.    The  conftitution  of  a 
People  in  this  and  the  like  cafes,  is  *  neither  capable  of  intire  Liberty, 
nor  of  intire  Servitude. 

THE  over-balance  of  Land  to  the  fame  proportion  in  the  People,  Ue  generation 
or  where  neither  one  nor  the  few  over-balance  the  whole  People,  creates  or  Popular  Go- 
Popular  Government ;  as  in  the  divifion  of  the  Land  of  Canaan  to  the  '^^'''""^"'• 
whole  People  of  IJrael  by  lot.     The  conftitution  of  a  People  in  this 
and  the  like  cafes,  is  capable  of  intire  Freedom,  nay,  not  capable  of 
any  other  fettlement ;  it  being  certain,  that  if  a  Monarch,  or  fingle 
Perfon  in  fuch  a  State,  thro'  the  corruption  or  improvidence  of  their 
Councils,  might  carry  it ;  yet  by  the  irrefiftible  force  of  Nature,  or 
the  reafon  alledg'd  by  Moses  (I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  People  Numb.11,14. 

*  Nee  totara  libertatem  nee  totam  fervkutcm  pati  poflunt.     Tacit. 
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alone,  becauje  it  is  too  heavy  for  me)  he  could  not  keep  it ;  but  out  of  the 
deep  Waters  would  cry  to  them,  whofe  feet  he  had  iluck  in  the  mire. 
WHEREVER  the  balance  of  a  Government  lies,  there  natu- 
rally is  the  Militia  of  the  fame ;  and  againft  him  or  them  wherein  the 
Militia  is  naturally  lodg'd,  there  can  be  no  negative  Vote. 

I F  a  Prince  holds  the  over-balance,  as  in  Turky,  in  him  is  the  Mi- 
litia, as  the  Janizaries  and  Timariots.  If  a  Nobility  has  the  over- 
balance, the  Militia  is  in  them,  as  among  us  was  feen  in  the  Barons 
Wars,  and  thofe  of  Tork  and  Lancajler ;  and  in  France  is  feen,  when 
any  confiderable  part  of  that  Nobility  rebelling,  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
duc'd,  but  by  the  major  part  of  their  Order  adhering  to  the  King. 

I F  the  People  has  the  over-balance,  which  they  had  in  Tjrael,  the 
Militia  is  in  them ;  as  in  the  four  hundred  thoufand  firfl  decreeing, 
and  then  waging  War  againft  Benjamin:  Where  it  may  be  enquir'd, 
what  Power   there  was  on  earth  having  a  Negative  Voice  to  this  Af- 
fembly  ?  This  always  holds  where   there  is  Settlement,  or  where  a 
Government  is  natural.     Where  there  is  no  Settlement,  or  where  the 
Government  is  unnatural,  it  proceeds  from  one  of  thefe  two  caufesj 
either  an  imperfedlion  in  the  Balance,  or  elfe  fuch  a  corruption  in  the 
Law-givers,  whereby  a  Government  is  inftituted  contrary  to  the  Balance. 
IMPERFECTIONS  of  the  Balance,  that  is,  where-  it  is  not 
good  or  down  weight,  caufe  imperfedl  Governments ;  as  thofe  of  the 
Roman  and  of  the  Florentine  People,  and  thofe  of  the  Hebrew  Kings  and 
Roman  Emperors,  being  each  exceeding  bloody,  or  at  leaft  turbulent. 
GOVERNMENT  againft  the  balance  in  One,  is  Tyranny,  as 
that  of  the  Athenian  Pisistratus:  in   the  Few  it  is  Oligarchy,  as 
that  of  the  Roman  Decemvirs  j  in  the  Many  Anarchy,  as  that  under 
the  Neapolitan  Mazinello. 

WHEREVER,  thro'  Caufes  unforefeen  by  Human  Providence, 
the  Balance  comes  to  be  entirely  chang'd,  it  is  the  more  immediately  to 
be  attributed  to  Divine  Providence:  And  fince  God  cannot  will  the  ne- 
cefTary  caufe,  but  he  muft  alfo  will  the  necelfary  effedl  or  confequence, 
what  Government  foever  is  in  the  neceftary  diredlion  of  the  Balance,  the 
fame  is  of  Divine  Right.  Wherefore,  tho'  of  the  IJraelites  God  fays, 
They  have  Jet  up  Kings,  but  not  by  me ;  they  have  made  Princes,  and  I 
knew  it  not ;  yet,  to  the  fmall  Countries  adjoining  to  the  AJfyrian  Em- 
pire, he  fays,  TSIow  have  1  given  all  theje  La  fids  into  the  hand  of  the  King 
of  Babylon  my  Servant  ■        Serve  the  King  of  Babylon,  and  live. 


CHAP.     11. 

Shewing  the  variation  of  the  EngHOi  Balance. 

TH  E  Land  in  poflefTion  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy  of  England, 
till  Henry  jth,  cannot  be  efteem'd  to  have  over-balanc'd 
thofe  held  by  the  People  lefs  than  four  to  one.  Whereas  in  our  days, 
the  Clergy  being  deftroy'd,  the  Lands  in  pofleffion  of  the  People 
over-balance  thofe  held  by  the  Nobility,  at  leaft,  nine  in  ten.  In  fliew- 
ing  how  this  change  came  about,  fome  would  have  it  that  I  affume  to 
my  felf  more  than  my  fhare ;  tho'  they  do  not  find  me  delivering  that 
which  muft  rely  upon  Authority,  and  not  vouching  my  Authors.  But 
Hknry  the  Seventh  being  confcious  of  infirmity  in  his  Title,    yet 
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finding  with  what  flrength  and  vigour  he  was  brought  in  by  the  Nobi-  Chao 
lity,  conceiv'd  jealoufies  of  the  hlce  Power  in  cafe  of  a  decay  or  chano-e   <—- v" 
of  Affedtions.   Nondum  orbis  adoraverat  Rotnatn.     The  Lords  yet  led 
Country  lives,  their  Houfes  were  open  to  Retainers,  Men  experienc'd 
in  Military  Affairs,  and  capable  of  commanding ;  their  Hofpitality  was 
the  delight  of  their  Tenants,   who  by  their  Tenures    or  Dependence 
were  oblig'd  to  follow  their  Lords  in  Arms.     So  that,  this  being  the 
Militia  of  the  Nation,  a  few  Noblemen  difcontended  could  at  any  time 
levy  a  great  Army  ;  the  effe(5t  whereof,  both  in  the  Barons  Wars,  and 
thofe  of  Tork  and  Lancaftcr,  had  been  well  known  to  divers  Kings. 
This  ftate  of  Affairs  was  that  which  enabl'd  Henry  the  Seventh  to 
make  his  advantage  of  troublefome  times,  and  the  frequent  unrulinefs 
of  Retainers;  v/hile,  under  the  pretence  of  curbing  Riots,  he  obtain'd 
the  paffing  of  fuch  Laws  as  did  cut  off  thefe  Retainers,  whereby  the 
Nobility  wholly  loft  their  Officers.     Then,  whereas  the  dependence  of 
the  People  upon  their  Lords  was  of  a  ftridl  tie  or   nature,  he  found 
means  to  loofen  this  alfo  by  Laws,   which  he  obtain'd  upon  as  fair  a 
pretence,  even  that  of  Population.     Thus  Farms  'were  fo  brought  to  a  verulam  H  7 
Jlandard,  that  the  Houfes  being  kept  up,  each  of  them  did  oj  necelJity  en- 
force a  Du'cIIer ;  and  the  proportion  of  Land  laid  to  each  Houfe,  did  of 
necejfity  enforce  that  Dweller  not  to  be  a  Beggar  or  Cottager,  but  a  man 
able  to  keep  Servants,  and  fet  the  Plow  on  goijig.   By  which  means  a  great 
part  of  the  Latids  of  this  Nation  came  in  effeii  to  be  amortizd  to  the  hold 
of  the  Tcomanry,  or  middle  People,  whereof  conlifted  the  main  body  of 
the  Militia,  hereby  incredibly  advanc'd ;  and  which  henceforth,  like 
cleaner  underwood  lefs  choaK  d  by  their  ftaddles,htg2.n  to  grow  exceeding- 
ly.    But  the  Nobility,  who  by  the  former  Laws  had  lofl  their  Offices, 
by  this  loft  their  Soldiery.     Yet  remain'd  to  them  their  Eflates,  till 
the  fame  Prince  introducing  the  Statutes  for  Alienations,  thefe  alfo  be- 
came loofe;  and  the  Lords  lefs  taken   (for  the  reafons  fhewn)   with 
their  Country  lives,  where  their  Trains  were  clip'd,  by  degrees  be- 
came more  refident  at  Court,  where  greater  pomp  andexpence  by  the 
Statutes  of  Alienations  began  to  plume  them  of  their  Eflates.     The 
Court  was  yet  at  Bridewell,  nor  reach'd  London  any  farther  than  "71-;;;^/^- 
Bar.     The  latter  growth  of  this  City,  and  in  that,  the  declining  of 
the  Balance  to  Popularity,  derives  from  the  decay  of  the  Nobility  and 
of  the   Clergy.     In  the  Reign  of  the  fucceeding  King  were  Ajpbies 
(than  which  nothing  more   dwarfs  a  People)  demolifh'd.     I  did  not, 
I  do  not  attribute  the  effcdls  of  thefe  things  thus  far  to  my  own  parti- 
cular obfervation  ;  but  always  did,  and  do  attribute  a  fenfe  thereof  to 
the  Reign  of  Queen  E.izabeth,  and  the  Wifdom  of  her  Council. 
There  is  yet  living  Teftimony,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Engliflj  Monar- 
chy, thro' the  caufes  mention'd,   was  frequently  attributed  to  Henry 
the  Seventh  by   Sir    Henry   Wotton;     v/hich   Tradition   is    not 
unlike  to  have  defcended  to  him  from  the  Queen's  Council.   But  there 
is  a  difference  between  having  the  kn(Q  of  a  thing,  and  making  a  right 
ufe  of  that  {tnik.      Let  a  man  read  Plutarch   in  the  Lives  of 
Agis,  and  of  the  Gracchi,  there   can  be  no  plainer  demonftra- 
tion  of  the  Lacedemonian  or  Rotnan  Balance;  yet  read  his  Difcourfe  of 
Government  in   his  Morals,  and  he   has  forgot  it:   he  makes  no  ufe, 
no  mention  at  all  of  any  fuch  thing.   Who  could  have  been  plainer  up- 
on this  point  ttian  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  v/here,  to  prove  that  the 
Kings  of  Egypt  were  not  eledlive  but  hereditary,  he  alledgcs  that  if  the 
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Kings  of  Egyfif  had  been  e\e&.\ve,t/je  Chi /dren  of  Ph  araoh  tnujl  have 
been  more  mighty  than  the  King,  as  Landlords  of  all  Egypt,  and  the 
World  ftlrM  ^^"S  l^iff^/^lf  their  Tenant?  Yet  when  he  comes  to  fpeak  of  Govern- 
p.  zoo.  ment,  he  has  no  regard  to,  no  remembrance  of  any  fuch  Principle, 

In  Mr.  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  he  has  demonllrated  the  Eng- 
lifh  Balance  of  the  Peerage,  without   making  any  application   of  it, 
or  indeed  perceiving  it  there,   or  in  times  when  the  defed:  of  the  fame 
came  to  give  fo  full  a  fenfe  of  it.     The  like  might  be  made  apparent  in 
Aristotle,    in  Machiavel,    in  my    Lord    Verulam,  in   all, 
in  any  Politician :  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  whom  may  not  be  found 
as  right  a  fenfe  of  this  Principle   as  in  this  prefent  Narrative ;  or  in 
whom  may  be  found  a  righter  ufe  of  it  than  was  made  by  any  of  the 
MDl    b  o  P^"^^'^^  *^"^  far  concern'd  in  this  ftory,  or  by  Qu_een  Elizabeth 
and  her  Council.     If  a  Prince,   fays  a  great  Author,  to  rejorm  a  Go- 
vernment  •were  obligdto  depoje  himjelf,  he  might,  in  negleBing  of  it,  be 
capable  of  fome  excuje ;  but  rejormation  of  Government  being  that  with 
•which  a  Principality  ?nay /land,  he  dejerves  no  excufe  at  all.     It  is  not  in- 
deed obferv'd  by  this  Author  that  where  by  reafon  of  the  declination 
of  the  Balance  to  Popularity,  the  State  requires  Reformation  in  the 
Superftrudures,  there  the  Prince  cannot  rightly  reform,  unlefs  from  So- 
vereign Power  he  defcends  to  a  Principality  in  a  Common-wealth:   ne- 
verthelefs  upon  the  like  occafions  this  fails  not  to  be  found  fo  in  Nature 
and  Experience.     The  growth  of  the  People  of  England,  fmce  the 
ruins  mention'd  of  the  Nobility  and  the  Clergy,  came  in  the  Reign 
of   Queen  Elizabeth   to  more  than  ftood  with  the  intereft,    or 
indeed  the  nature  or  poffibility  of  a  well  founded  or  durable  Monar- 
chy ;    as   was    prudently   perceiv'd,    but   withal   temporiz'd    by   her 
Council,  who  (if  the  truth  of  her  Government  be  rightly  weigh'd) 
feem   rather  to  have  put  her  upon  the   exercife  of  Principality  in  a 
Common-wealth,  than  of  Sovereign  Power  in  a  Monarchy.     Certain  it 
is,   that  file  courted  not  her  Nobility,  nor  gave  her  mind  (as  do  Mo- 
narchs  feated  upon  the  like  foundation)  to  balance  her  great  Men, 
or  refledl  upon   their  Power   now   inconfiderable;  but  rul'd  wholly, 
with  an  art  fhe  had  to  high  perfedlion,  by  humouring  andblefllng  her 
People.     For  this  mere  fhadow  of  a  Common-wealth  is  flie  yet  famous, 
and  fliall  ever  be  fo  ;  tho'  had  fhe  introduc'd  the  full  perfeftion  of  the 
Orders  requifite  to  Popular  Government,   her  fame  had  been  greater. 
Firft,  She  had  eflablilh'd  fuch  a  Principality  to  her  Succeffors,  as  they 
might   have  retain'd.     Secondly,  This    Principality   (the   Common- 
r%««/Co««- wealth,  as.  Rome   of  Romulus,   being  born  of  fuch  a  Parent)  might 
ci/o/Venke    have  retain'd  the  Royal  Dignity  and  Revenue  to  the  full,  both  im- 
i^as  ^heSo-ve-  .^   ^,^j  difcharg'd   of  all  Euw.     Thirdly,    It  had  favd  all  the 

and  tie  Duke  Blood  and  Confulion,  which  thro'  this  negledt  in  her  and  her  Succeffors, 
the  Sovereign   has  fiuce  cnfu'd.   Fourthly,  It  had  bequeath'd  to  the  People  a  Light  not 
uigmt;).         j-^   naturally  by  them  to  be  difcover'd,  which  is  a  great  pity.     For 
MDl  I  c  c  ^"^^^  ^^  ^''"'^  many,  thro  the  difference  of  opinions  that  miifl  ?ieeds  a- 
boiind  among  them,  are  not  apt  to  introduce  a  Government,  as  not  under- 
flanding  the  good  of  it :  fo  the  Many,  having  by  trial  or  experience  once  at- 
tain d  to  this  under/landing,  agree  not  to  quit  fiich  a  Govcrmnent.     And 
laflly.  It  had  plac'd  this  Nation  in  that  perfedl  felicity,   which,  fo  far 
as  concerns  mere  Prudence,  is  in  the  power  of  human  nature  to  enjoy. 
To  this  Queen  fucceeded   King  James,   who  likewife  regardiefs   of 
this  point  (into  which  neverthelefs  he  faw  fo  far  as  not  feldom  to 
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prophefy  fad  things  to  his  Succeflbrs)  neither  his  new  Peerage,  \Vhich  Chap.  3. 
in  abundance  he  created,  nor  the  old  avail'd  him  any  thing  againft  v--^/-*— ' 
that  dread  wherein,  more  freely  than  prudently,  he  difcover'd  him- 
felf  to  ftand  of  Parliaments,  as  now  mere  Popular  Councils,  and  run- 
ning to  popularity  of  Government  like  a  Bowl  down  a  hill ;  not  fo 
much,  I  may  fay,  of  Malice  prepens'd,  as  by  natural  inftind:,  where- 
of the  Petition  of  Right,  well  coufider'd,  isa  fufiicient  Teftimony.  All 
perfuafion  of  Court  Eloquence,  all  patience  for  fuch,  as  but  look'd 
that  way,  was  now  loft.  There  remain'd  nothing  to  the  deftru<ftion 
of  a  Monarchy,  retaining  but  the  Name,  more  than  a  Prince  who  by 
contending  fhould  make  the  People  to  feel  thofe  advantages  which 
they  could  not  fee.  And  this  happen'd  in  the  next  King,  who,  too  fe- 
cure  in  that  undoubted  right  whereby  he  was  advanc'd  to  a  Throne 
which  had  no  foundation,  dar'dtoput  this  to  an  unfeafonable  trial; 
on  whom  therefore  fell  the  Tower  in  Silo.  Nor  may  we  think  that 
they  upon  whom  this  Tower  fell,  were  Sinners  above  all  men ;  but 
that  we,  unlefs  we  repent,  and  look  better  to  the  true  foundations, 
muft  likewifeperifh.  We  have  had  latter  Princes,  latter  Parliaments. 
In  what  have  they  excel'd,  or  where  are  they  ?  The  Balance  not 
confider'd,  no  effedlual  work  can  be  made  as  to  fettlement;  and 
confider'd,  as  it  now  ftands  in  England,  requires  to  fettlement  no  lefs 
than  the  Superftruftures  natural  to  popular  Government:  and  the  Su- 
perftru^tures  natural  to  popular  Government  require  no  lefs  than  the 
higheft  skill  or  art  that  is  in  Political  Architefture.  The  fum  of  which 
Particulars  amounts  to  this.  That  the  fafety  of  the  People  of  England 
is  now  plainly  caft  upon  skill  or  fufficiency  in  Political  Architecture : 
it  is  not  enough  therefore,  that  there  are  honeft  men  addidled  to  all  the 
good  ends  of  a  common-wealth,  unlefs  there  be  skill  alio  in  the  forma- 
tion of  thofe  proper  means  whereby  fuch  Ends  may  be  attain'd. 
Which  is  a  fad,  but  a  true  account ;  this  being  in  all  Experience,  and  in 
the  judgment  of  all  Politicians,  that  whereof  the  Many  are  incapable. 
And  tho'  the  meaneft  Citizen,  not  informing  the  Common-wealth  of 
what  he  knows,  or  conceives  to  concern  its  lafety,  commits  a  heinous 
Crime  againft  God  and  his  Country;  yet  fuch  is  the  temper  of  later 
times,  that  a  man,  having  offer'd  any  light  in  this  particular,  has  fcap'd 
well  enough,  if  he  be  defpis'd  and  not  ruin'd. 

BUT  to  proceed :  if  the  Balance,  or  ftate  of  Property  in  a 
Nation,  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  Government,  and,  the  Balance 
being  not  fix'd,  the  Government  ('as  by  the  prefent  Narrative  is  evinc'd, 
muft  remain  inconftant  or  floating  ;  then  the  procefs  in  the  formation 
of  a  Government  muft  be  iirft  by  a  fixation  of  the  Balance,  and  next 
by  eredling  fuch  Superftruftures  as  to  the  nature  thereof  are  necef- 
fary, 

CHAP.  in. 

Of  Fixation  of  the  Balance,  or  of  Agrarian  Latvs. 

FI  X  A  T  I  O  N  of  the  Balance  of  Property  is  not  to  be  provided 
for  but  by  Laws  ;  and  the  Laws,   whereby  fuch  a  Provifion    is 
made,  are  commonly  call'd  Agrarian  Laws.     Now  as  Governments, 
thro'  the  divers  Balance    of  Property,  are  of  divers    or  contrary  na- 
tures. 
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Book  II.  tures,  that  is  Monarchical  or  Popular ;  fo  are  fuch  Laws.     Monarchy 

*-— 'Y--~'  requires   of  the  ftandard  of  Property,  that  it  be  vaft  or  great ;  and  of 

Agrarian  Laws,  that  they  hinder  recefs  or  dimunition,  at  leaft  in  fo 

much  as  is  thereby  intailed  upon  Honour :  But  Popular  Government 

requires,  that  the  ftandard  be  moderate,  and  that  its  Agrarian  prevent 

accumulation.     In  a  Territory  not  exceeding  Eijgland  in  Revenue,  if 

//»  aipitjent  the  Balance  be  in  more  hands  than  three  hundred,    it  is  declining  from 

««/Horf*«n</j;  ]y[Qj-iarchy ;  and   if  it  be  in  fewer   than    five  thoufand    hands,  it  is 

^fila1'i!n''may   fwerviug   from  a  Common-wealth  :  which  as  to  this  point  may  fuf- 

comeinio  fc'ui-  fice  at  prefeut. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Shewhig  the  Supe7'-JlriiEiures  of  Governments. 

The  Super-  fT^  HAT  the  Policy  or  Supcr-ftrudlures  of  all  abfolute  Monarchs^ 
jlruaurtiof  I  more  particularly  of  the  Eaftern  Empires,  are  not  only  con- 
nanhy.  tauicd,  but  meliorated  in  the  ^urktjh  Government,  requires  no  farther 

proof  than  to  compare  them :  but  becaufe  fuch  a  work  would   not 
lie  in  a  fmall  compafs,  it  fliall  fufiice  for  this  time  to  fay,  that  fuch 
Super-ftru(ftures  of  Government  as  are  natural  to  an  abfolute  Prince, 
or  the  fole  Landlord  of  a  large  Territory,  require   for  the  firft  ftory 
of  the  Building,  that,  what   Demeans  he  fhall   think   fit  to  referve 
being  fet  apart,  the  reft  be  divided  into  Horfe  quarters  or  Military 
Farms,  for  life  or   at  will,  and  not  otherwife  :  And  that  every  Te- 
Timariots.      Ti'ax^t  for  every  hundred  pounds  a  year   fo  held,  be,  by  condition  of 
his  Tenure,  obliged  to  attend  his  Sovereign  Lord  in  Perfon,  in  Arms, 
and  at  his  proper  coft  and  charges,  with  one  Horfe,  fo  often  and  fo 
long  as  he  fhall  be  commanded  upon  fervice.     Thefe  among  the  T«r/Ji 
are  called  Timariots. 
Beglerbfgs.         THE    fecoud  requires,  that  thefe  Horfe   Quarters,  or  Military 
Farms,  be  divided   by  convenient   Precindls  or   Proportions  into  dif- 
tindt  Provinces;  and  that  each  Province  have  one  Governor  or  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  fame,  at  the  will  and  pleafure  of  his  Grand 
Signior,  or  for  three  years  and  no  longer.     Such  among  the   Turks 
(unlefs  by  additional    honours  they  be  called  Ba/Jjaws  ov  Viziers)  are 
the  Beglerbegs. 

F  O  R  the  third  Story,  there  muft  of  neceffity  be  a  Mercenary 
Spahys!"  ""  Army  confifting  both  of  Horfe  and  Foot,  for  the  Guard  of  the  Prince's 
Perfon,  and  for  the  Guard  of  his  Empire;  by  keeping  the  Governors 
of  Provinces  fo  divided,  that  they  be  not  fufFer'd  to  lay  their  arms 
or  heads  together,  or  to  hold  correfpondence  or  intelligence  with 
one  another.  Which  Mercenary  Army  ought  not  to  be  conftituted 
of  fuch  as  have  already  contraftcd  fome  other  Intereft ;  but  to  confift 
of  Men  fo  educated  from  their  very  childhood,  as  not  to  know  that 
they  have  any  other  Parent,  or  native  Country,  than  the  Prince  and 
his  Empire.  Such  among  the  Turks  are  the  Foot  call'd  Janizarys, 
and  the  Horfe  call'd  Spahys. 

The  Prince   accommodated    with    a  Privy   Council,  confifting  of 
X  Grand      fuch  as  havc  been    Governors    of  Provinces,  is   the  Topftone  :  This 
Signior.         Council  among  the  Turks  is  call'd  the   Divan,  and   this  Prince  the 
Grand  Signior. 

THE 
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THE  Superftru6lures  proper  to  a  regulated  Monarchy,  or  to  tlie  Chap.  A. 
Government  of  a  Prince  (three  or  four  hundred  ot  whofe  Nobihtv    v—— y— ^^ 
or  of  whofe  NobiHtyand  Clergy,  hold  three  parts  in  four  of  the  Terr'i-  '^'^^^  ^"p'-'- 
tory)  muft  either  be  by  his  perfonal  influence  upon  the  Balance,  or  hyji"^f/a"X 
virtue  of  Orders.  >  Moaard'y. 

I  F  a  Prince,  by  eafing  his  Nobility  of  Taxes,  and  feeding  them 
with  fuch  as  are  extorted  from  the  People,  can  io  accommodate  their 
Ambition  and  Avarice  with  great  Offices  and  Commands,  that  a  Party 
rebelling,  he  can  over-balance  and  reduce  them  by  a  greater  part  of  their 
own  Order,  he  may  have  greater  Power  and  Icfs  Security,  as  at  pre- 
fent  in  France. 

THE  fafer  way  of  this  Government  is  by  Orders ;  and  the  Orders 
proper  to  it  efpecially  confifl  of  a  Hereditary  Senate  of  the  Nobilityj 
admitting  alfo  of  the  Cleirgy,  and  of  a  Reprefentative  of  the  People 
made  up  of  the  Lords  menial  Servants,  or  fuch  as  by  Tenure  and  for 
Livelihood  have  immediate  dependence  upon  them,  as  formerly  in  Eng- 
land. 

A  N  Ariftocracy,  or  State  of  Nobility,  to  exclude-  the  People  muft  ,,   ,  ,    , . 
govern  by  a  King;  or  to  exclude  a  Kmg,  mult  govern  by  the  People:  aspm-e  Ariftt 
Nor  is  there,  without  a  Senate  or  mixture  of  Ariflocracy,  any  Popular  cracy,or  pure 
Government.     Whence,  tho'   for  difcourfe  fake  Politicians  fpeak  q^  ^^"•°<^''^9- 
pure  Ariftocracy,  and  pure  Democracy,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  either 
of  thefe  in  Nature,  Art,  or  Example. 

WHERE  the  People  are  not  over-balanc'd  by  one  Man,  or  by  the  qi^  5^.,^. 
Few,  they  are  not  capable  of  any  other  Super flrudiures  of  Govtvn- j}ruau>es  of 
ment,  or  of  any  other  juft  and  quiet  fettlement  whatfoever,  than  of  P'P"-'"'  ^<'- 
fuch  only  as  confifts  of  a  Senate  as  their  Counfillors,  of  themfelves  or  their 
Reprefentatives  as  Sovereign  Lords,  and  of  a  Magiftracy  anfwerable  to 
the  People,  as  diflributers  and  executioners  of  the  Laws  made  by  the 
People.     And  thus  much  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  to  any  or  every  Govern- 
ment, that  is   or  can  be  properly  call'd  a  Common-wealth,  whether 
it  be  well  or  ill  order'd, 

BUT  the  neceffary  definition  of  a  Common- wealth,  any  thing  well  Dff;„iii^„  „f^ 
order'd,  is,  That  it  is  a  Government  confifting  of  the  Senate  propofing,  ivellorderd 
the  People  refolving,  and  the  Magiftracy  executing.  Common- 

ISA  AGIST  ^ACY  is  a  flile  proper  to  the  executive  part :  yet  be-  'lyiftiniiion  of 
caufe  in  a  Difcourfe  of  this  kind  it  is  hardly  avoidable,  but  that  fuch  as  Magiftracy. 
are  of  the  propofing  or  refolving  AlTemblies,  will  be  fometimescompriz'd 
under  this  name  or  flile,  it  fliall  be  enough  for  excufe  to  fay,  that  Ma- 
giftracy may  be  efteem'd  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  proper  or  Executive, 
the  other  improper  or  Legiflative. 

A  S  E  N  A  T-E  may  confift  of  a  Hereditary  Order,  eledive  for  life  5^^^,^^^  ^nd 
by  itfelf,  or  by  fome  Magiftrate  or  Magiflrates  of  the  fame  ;  as  the  Se-  thnr  kinds. 
nate  of  Rome  confifted  of  the  Patrician  Order  thereinto  eligible,  firft  by 
the  Confuls,  and  then  by  the  Cenfors,  A  Senate  may  confifl  of  Sena- 
tors elefted  by  the  People  for  life,  as  that  of  Laccdemon :  It  may  con- 
fifb  of  Senators  eligible  by  the  People  for  terms,  without  any  vacation 
or  interval,  as  the  Senate  of  Venice ;  or  with  intervals,  as  the  Senate  of 
Athens,  which  alfo  for  another  difference  was  elected  by  lot. 

A  P  O  P  U  L  A  R  Affembly  may  confifl  of  the  whole  People,  as  the  p^p.^jn^  Af- 
great  Council  of  Venice  (for  thcVenetians,  tho'  call'd,  in  refpedt  oi thc'w fembiies,  and 
Subjedls,  Nobility,  are  all  that  free  People  which  is  compriz'd  in  that '''^"'' ^""''■'• 
Gommon-wealth)  or  of  a  Reprefentative,  as  in  Ifrael.     Again,  a  Re- 
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prefentative  of  the  People  may  be  for  life,  as  in  the  particular  Cities  or 

Sovereignties  of  Holland,  improperly  call'd  Senates;  or  it  maybe  iipoii 

Rotation,  that  is  to  fay,  by  changes  or  courfes,  as  that  of  Ifrael,  and 

the  prefent  Reprefentative  in  Ejigland;  it  may  alfo  be  by  lot,  as  the 

Roman  Tribes  call'd  the  Prerogative,  and  the  'Jurevocatce. 

SupremeMagi-      T  O  fpeak  of  Maglftratcs  in  a  Common-wealth,  and  all  their  kinds, 

firata^ard    were  to  bcgin  an  endlefs  difcourfe;  the  prefent  I  fliall  therefore  con- 

thtir  kinds,      ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^jy  ^g  j^^^y  l^g  call'd  Supreme  Magifhrates.     The  Supreme 

Magiftracy  of  a  Common-wealth  may  be  in  one  or  more;  and  it  may 
be  for  life,  or  for  terms  and  vacations.     In  oneeleftive  by  the  People 
for  life ;  as  in  the  Duke  of  Venice,  whofe  Function  is  Civil  and  not 
Military.     In  two  Hereditarily;  as  in  the  two  Kings  of  Z/^c^rf^OTO/v, 
whofe  Fundlion  was  rather  Military  than  Civil.     In  nine  annually  e- 
leftive  by  the  People ;  as  in  the  nine  Princes  or  Archons  of  Athens. 
In  two  annually  eledledby  the  People;  as  the  RomanQoniwXi,  whofe 
Power  was  both  Military  and  Civil.     In  a  word,   it  may  be  in  one  or 
more,  for  life,  or  for  terms  and  vacations,  as  fliall  befl  fute  with  the 
occafion. 
Other  diffe>-\       SOME  Common-wealths  confiffc  of  diftindl  Sovereignties,  as  Swif- 
tnces  tn  Com-  zerlaud  and  Holland;  others  are  colledled  into  one  and  the  lame  Sove- 
muniuealths.  j-g-jgfjjy^  ac  Hioft  of  the  reft.     Again,  fome  Common-wealths  have  been 
upon  Rotation  or  Courfes  in  the  Reprefentative  only,  as  IJrael:  Others 
in  the  Magiftracy  only,  as  Rome.     Some  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Ma- 
glftracy,  as  Athens  z-wdiVenice:  Others  in  fome  part  of  the  Magiftracy, 
and  in  others  not ;  as  Lacedemon  in  the  Ephori,  and  not  in  the  Kings; 
and  Venice  not  in  the  Duke,  nor  in  the  Prociiratori,  but  in  all  the  reft. 
Holland,  except  in  the  Eledtion  of  States  Provincial  (which  is  emer- 
gent) admits  not  of  any  rotation  or  courfes.     There  may  be  a  Com- 
mon-wealth admitting  of  Rotation  throughout,  as  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
Reprefentative,  and  in  the  Magiftracy  ;  as  that  propos'd  in  Oceana. 
Ro'.aiioit,  or         R  O  T  A  T  I  O  N,  if  it  be  a  perfed:,  is  equal  eleftion  by,  and 
Courfes.         fucceflion  of  the  whole  People  to  the  Magiftracy  by  terms  and  vaca- 
tions. 
Popular  E-         E  QJJ  A  L  Eledlion  may  be  by  Lot,  as  that  of  the  Senate  of  Athens; 
haiou.  |jy  Suffrage,   as  that  of  Lacedemon ;  or  by  Ballot,   as  that  of  Venice, 

which  of  all  others  is  themoft  equal. 
The  Ballot.  THE  Ballot,  as  it  is  us'd  in  Venice,  confifts  of  a  Lot;  whence  pro- 

ceeds the  right  ofpropofing,  and  of  an  unfeen  way  of  fuftlage,  or  of  re- 
folving. 
ihe  different        FROM  the  wondcrful  variety  of  parts,  and  the  difference  of  mix- 
GemiisofCom-  tyre  (hithcrto  fcarce  touch'd  by    any)   refult  thofe  admirable  difte- 
mowMalths.  j.g,-j^gg  jj^^j.  jj^g  j,-j  jj^g  Conftitution  and  Genius  of  Popular  Govern- 
ments ;  fome  being  for  defence,  fome  for  increafe ;  iome  more  equal, 
others  inequal ;  fome  turbulent  and  feditious,  others,  like  foft  ftreams, 
in  a  perpetual  tranquillity. 
ThecaufeofSe-      THAT  which  caufes  innate  Sedition  in  a  Common-wealth,  is  Ine- 
dition  in  a     quality ;  as  in  Rome,  where  the  Senate  oppreft  the  People,     But  if  a 
S'^a^r         Common-wealth  be  perfedly  equal,  it  is   void  of  Sedition,  and  has 
attain'd  to  perfeftion,  as  being  void  of  all  internal  caufes  of  diflb- 
lution. 
Definition  of  an      A  N  cqual  Common-wealth  is  a  Government  founded  upon,  a  ba- 
eriualComjiton-hinct  which  is  perfectly  Popular,  being  well  lix'd  by  a  futable  Agra- 
'wealth.         rian;  and  which  from  the  balance,  thro'  the  free  fuftrage  of  the  People 

given 
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given  by  the  Ballot,  amounts  in  the  Superftrudlures  to  a  Senate  debating  Chap.  4. 

and  propofing,  a  Reprefentative  of  the  People  refolving,  and  a  Ma-  ^ v— -* 

giftracy  executing  :  each  of  thcfe  three  Orders  being  upon  Courfes  of 
Rotation  ;  that  is,  elcdlcd  for  certain  terms,  enjoining  like  Intervals. 

SUCH  Conftitutions  in  a  Government  as  regard  the  Frame  or  The  difference 
Model  of  it,  are  call'd  Orders;  and  fuch  things  as  are  enadled  by  xh^^^'^-"" La-ivs 
Legiflatlve  Orders,  are  call'd  Laws.  ""''  ^'^^"''■ 

T  O   undertake   the  binding  of  a  Prince   from   invading  Liberty 
and   yet    not  to   introditce  the  whole   Orders  neceffary   to    Popular 
Government,  is   to  undertake  a  flat  contradiftion,  or  a  plain   im- 
poflibility. 

A  PEOPLE  or  Aflembly  not  underflanding  true  Principles,  give  Hazard  thro* 
leaft  credit  to  the  beft  Orders,  and  fo  come  to  caft  themfelves  upon  ''^^  "''■""'  "f 
particular  perfons:  for  where  Orders  are  not  credited,  there  Men  muft  ^''"'"f^"- 
be  trufted ;  and  where  Men  are  trufted,  they  find  themfelves  fo  well 
in  their  power,  that  they  are  either  for  bringing  in  a  Common-wealth 
by  degrees,  or  more  probably  not  at  all.    The  defire  of  bringing  in  a 
Common-wealth  by  degrees,  arifes  from  want  of  confidering  that  the 
whole  of  a  Common-wealth,  as  to  charge  or  trouble,  is   lefs  than  the 
half     He  who  has  a  Journey  to  go,  does  not  choofe  to  have  but  half 
a  Bridle,  or  but  one  Boot  or  Stirrup,  tho'  thefe  be  fewer  things,  and 
come  but  to  half  the  charge ;  becaufe  this  would  but  neceffitate  him  to 
procure  more  things,  and  perhaps  more  chargeable  or  dangerous. 

Ofti??ius  ilk  animi  'vbidex,  Icedentia  peBiis 

Vincula  qui  rupit,  dedoluitque  femeh  '■■ 

The    Conclusion: 

Qbfervi?ig  that  the  Principles  of  Human  Prudence  being 
good  without  proof  of  Scripture^  are  neverthelefs  fuch 
as  are  provable  out  of  Scripture. 

WH  O  imagines  that  the  Romans  govern'd  by  proof  out  of  Scrip- 
ture? Yet  fays  Peter,  Submit  your  fehes  to  (Human  Pru-  ,  Pet.  2.  13. 
dence,  or)  e'very  Ordinance  of  Man;  which  relates  more  particularly 
to  the  Government  of  the  Romans.  The  moft  frequent  comparifon  of 
a  Common-wealth  is  to  a  Ship  ;  but  who  imagines  that  a  Ship  ought  not 
to  be  built  according  to  the  Art  of  the  Ship-wright,  or  govern'd  accord- 
ing to  the  Compafs,  unlefs  thefe  be  prov'd  out  of  Scripture?  Never- 
thelefs, as  hitherto  I  have  prov'd  the  principles  of  Human  Prudence  in 
the  feveral  parts  out  of  Holy  Scripture ;  fo  I  undertake  to  vindicate 
them  in  the  whole,  as  to  the  intire  frame  of  Popular  Government,  in 
the  enfuing  Book,  by  the  fame  Authority  and  undeniable  Evidence, 
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SECOND  BOOK, 

CONTAINING    THE 

COMMON-WEALTHS 

O  F    T  H  E 

HEBREWS: 

NAMELY 

ELO  HIM,  or  the  Common- wealth  of  Tfrael; 


AND 


CAB  J  LA,  or     the    Common- wealth    of 

the  Jews. 


The  PREFACE. 

Shewing  that   there   were  Common-wealths  before   that 

of  Ifrael. 

U  M  A  N  prudence  is  originally  a  Creature  of  God,  and,  with 
refpeft  to  its  exiftence,  as  antient  as  human  Nature;  nor  is  it  fo 
much  younger  in  any  of  thole  Effedls  or  Ends  for  which  it  was 
ordain'd  by  God,  that  we  fliould  think  Ijraeho  have  been  the 
firft  Common-wealth,  or  the  firft  Popular  Government  that  ever  was,  or 
that  was  planted  at  leaft  in  Canaan  :  for  the  like  Governments,  in  the 
Countries  thereabout,  there  were  both  before  and  at  the  fame  time.  It  was 
in  Canaan,  that  Melch  isedec.  King  and  Prieft  of  Sakni,  had  reign'd 
during  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  paid  him  Tithes  of  all  that  he  had, 
7ithe!  origi-     Now  Tithes  before  Ifrael  and  the  inftitution  of  the  Levites,  belong'd 
nallj  belong-     not  to  auy  fort  of  Clergy,   but  to  the  Prince  or  State.     Whence  S a- 
"'i'"  ^%^^'    ^UEL  in  the  defcrlptlon  of  a  King,  tells  the  People  that  he  will  take 
17'  the  tenth  of  their  Goods.  Thus  Abraham  in  paying  Tithes  to  Mel- 
ch ise  dec,  acknowledg'd  him  for  his  Prince.  Yet  had  Abraham  the 
^he  Common-  ^^g'^^  °^  ^^  Sword,  and  made  War  with  Kings,  as  thofe  of  Sodom,  at 
'^.^■(allh  of      his  own  difcretion  -,  whence  Canaan  may  feem  to  have  been  a  Common- 
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wealth  in  thofe  days,  much  after  the  manner  of  Germany  in  ours.  The  Chap.    i. 
five  Lords  (perhaps  five  Tribunes)  of  the  Philiftia}is  muft  needs  have   <— — v~— ' 
been  fome  Ariftocracy  at  leaft  of  Princes  joining  in  one  Body  or  Com-  The  Com- 
mon-wealth. So  Venice  in  her  firft  Age  was  under  Lords  or  Tribunes.  JhepI//^;- 
It  is  little  to  be    doubted,  but   the    Government   of  J e thro.  King  an^- 
and  Priefl  of  Midian,  was  of  alike  nature  with  that  of  Melchise-  ^,    p 
DEC,  or   of  the  Lacedemonian  Kings,  who  were  alfo  Priefts;  or  that  mon-wealthof 
the  Counfil  he  gave  to  Moses  (being  for  the  inflitution  of  fuch  Judi-  Midian. 
catories  as  are  not  proper  in  a  Monarchy)  was  any  other  than  accord- 
ing to  the  Orders  of  his  own  Common-wealth.     And   left  thefe  Go- 
vernments lliould  feem  lefs  popular,  the  EmbalTadors  of  the  Gibeonites 
coming  to  Joshua,  fay  thusj  Our  £/^(?rj' (or  our  Senate)  and  all  the  The  Com- 
Inhflbitants  of  cur   Country  (or  the  popular  Aflembly   of  the  fame)  "'""-^^^hh  of 
Jpoke  to  usjaying.  Go  meet  them,  and  /ay  to  them.  We  are  your  Servants  :  joihua  Z".'i\.' 
therejore  now  make  a  League  with  u^.  To  make  a  League  with  a  foreign 
Nation  evinces  Sovereign  Power ;  and  that  this  League  was  made  by 
the  Senate  and  the  People,  evinces   Gibeon  to  have  been  a  Popular 
Government.  Such  a  thing  then  as  Popular  Government  moft  undeni- 
ably there  was  before    IJrael.  Now  whether  Ifrael   were  a    Popular 
Government  or  no,  I  fliall  refer  to  trial  by  the  infuing  Chapter. 

CHAP.  1. 

Shewi?tg  that  Ifrael  was  a  Cofnmon-wealth. 

IT  is  faid  of  the  Ifraelites  that  went  firft  into  Egypt,  All  the  Souls     geft.  i.' 
that  came  out  of  the  loins  0/ Jacob  were  feventy  Souls.  Thefe  becom-  Exod.  i.  5. 
ing  fo  many  Fathers  of  Families,  and  governing  their  own    Families  ^^^ '^\-^ n^ 
by  Paternal  Right,  it  follows  that  at  firft  they  fo  govern'd  the   whole  ^]^„l,ent. 
People  ;  yet  not  with  any  Sovereign  Power  (as  may  be  eafily  thought  OfthePrincei 
in  a  Country  that  had  a  Prince  of  its  own)  but  by  way    only   of  di-  ''{Jjp^"^l"^f 
redlion  and  advice.     The  People  being  thus  accuftom'd  to  this  way,  Familiei. 
as  any  of  thefe  feventy  came  to  die,  fupplied  his  place  with  another  of 
their  Eledion ;  at  leaft  for  the  probability   of  this   opinion,  we    find 
mention  of  Moses,  Nadab,    Abihu,    and  feventy   oj   the  Elders, 
before  the  inftitution  of  the  TfraelitiPj  Senate  or  Sanhedrim.     To  thefe  Exod.  24. 9. 
and  to  the  People  Moses  propos'd  his   Laws.     So  I   am  fure  in   the 
*  Latin  it  is  exprefly  faid,  where  by  our  Englifly  Tranflation  it  is  thus 
render'd,   I'his  is  the  Law  (and  by  the   Law   here  is  meant  no  lefs 
than  the  whole  Book   of  Deuternomy)  which  Moses  y^/  bejore  the 
Children  of  IJrael,  whofe  AfTemblics  were  not  always  without  fadtion. 
For  KoRAH,    Dathan,  and  Abiram,  with  two  hundred  Princes 
of  the  Affembly,  famous  in  the  Congregation,  Men  of  Renown,  bandyed 
themfelvesagainft  Moses,  and  his  intended  Eleftion  of  his  Brother 
Aaron   to  the    hereditary    Priefthood,    reproaching  him    (fays  Jo-  p^^^    j 
SEPHUs)    that  he  went  about  to  difpofe  of  this  Honour  without  thee.  2. 
Suffrage  of  the  Congregation,  thereby  affedling  Tyranny,  and  a  fly 


*  Ha:c  eft  lex  quam  Mofes  propofuit,  Deut.  4.  44.  and  ivhcreas  belmuixt  a  Precept  and  a  Cem- 
t>tand  there  ii  a  large  difference  ;  in  places  more  than  I  can  Jiand  to  Number,  ixihere  the  Latin  hcis 
it,  ptxwpilMoki,  the  Engl'Ji  hai  it,  Mofes  commanded. 

e  I  ufurpation 
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Book  II.  ufurpation  of  the  Liberty  of  the  People:  which  fenfe  alfo  is  imply 'd 
by  their  upbraiding  him  in  Scripture ;  Is  it  a  fmall  thing  that  thou  hafl 
brought  us  up  out  of  the  Land  that  Jiows  with  Milk  and  Honey,  to  kill  us  in 
the  JVilderfieJs  ?  except  thou  makejl  thyjelj  altogether  a   Prince  over  us. 
But  whereas  the  Scripture  in  all  this  prefumes  thefe  Incendiaries  to  have 
1hatVio{^i     bely'd  MosES,  fome  will  have  all  they    thus  laid   to    his   charge,  to 
'was  no  King,   be  no  morc,  but  lefs  than  truth ;  in  as  much  as  they  will  needs  have 
Moses  not  only  to  have  been  a  King,  but  to  have  been  a  King  exercis- 
ing Arbitrary  Power,  and  fuch  Arbitrary  Power  as,  being  without  any 
bounds,  fully  amounts  to  Tyranny. 
Sea.  2.  THE  word  King  is  not  a  fufficient  definition  of  the  Magiftrate  fo 

7hat  Mofes     flil'd  :  Bctwccn  a  Lacedemonian  King  and  a  Perfian  King,  or  between 
proposed hzs     either  of  thefe  and  a  King   of  England,  there  was  a   vail:   difference. 
pimple  and      Both  the  Kiugs  in  Z/^^^<3i?OT5;?  Were  but  as  one  Duke  in  Venice.     The 
their  Suffrage.  Venetians  therefore,  if  it  had  fo  pleas'd  them,  might  as  well  have  call'd 
their  Duke  a  King.     Certain  it  is,  that  he   is  not  fo  much  in  the 
Common-wealth,  as  are  a  few  of  his  Counfellors ;  and  yet  all  Adts  of 
the  Government  run  in  his  name,  as  if  there   were  no   Common- 
wealth. 
Deut.  34.  4.      I T  is  faid  (according  to  our  Tranflation)  Moses   comtnanded  us 
inivhat  fenfe  a  Law,  &c.  according  to  the  Original,  Moses  (propos'd,  or)  gave 
^/^v  T"^  ^^  ^^  ^  Law,  which  is  an  Inheritance  to  the  Congregation  of  Jacob.     The 
Duke  of  Venice  has  a  right  to  propofe  or  give  Law  in    the  Congrega- 
tion or  great  Council  of  Venice;    where    he,   who  fees    him  fitting, 
would  believe  he  were  a  King.     And  if  Moses   were  King  \n  yeju- 
Ver.  5.  run  {ov  Ifrael)  hwas  when  the  Heads  of  the  People  and  the  Tribes  of 

Ifrael  were  gather  d  together.     Paul,  epitomizing   the  flory    of  the 
Afts  I  %.         People  of  Ijrael  in  his  Sermon  to  the  Antiochian  Jews,  fliews  how  God 
chofe  their  Fathers,  exalted  the  People,  defiroy'd  (for  their  fakes)  feven 
'Nations  in  the  Land  of  Qss\2.zx\,  and  divided  their  Land  to  them  by  Lots: 
but  fpeaks  not  a  word  of  any  King  given  to  them,  till  exprefly   after 
their  Judges.     But  if  Mosas  were   a  King,  yet  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pofe, but  command  by  his  power  the  Laws  which  he  gave  to  Ijrael^ 
does  not  follow.     For  David  was  a  King,  who  neverthelefs  did  no 
otherwife  make  any  Law  than  by  Propofition  to  the  People,  and  their 
iChron.  13.  free  Suffrage  upon  it.     David  confulted  with  the  Captains  of  thou- 
fands,  and  hundreds,  and  with  every  Leader  (of  which  Military  Difci- 
pline  of  the  Congregation  of  Ijrael  more  in  due  place  will  be  fliewn) 
andXJ)AviT>faid  to  all  the  Congregation,  If  it  fccms  good  to  you,  and 
that  it  be  of  the  Lord  our  God  (tho'   he  was  a   King,  and  a  man   after 
God's  own  heart,  he  makes  the  People   Judges   what   was  of  God) 
let  usjend  abroad  to  our  Brethren  every  where  that  are  left  in  all  the  Land 
of  Ifrael,  and  with  them  alfo  to  the  Priejis  and  Levites  that  are  in  their 
Cities  and  Suburbs,  that  they  (to  the  end  this  thing  may  beperform'd 
with  the  greateft  folemnity)  tnay  gather  them/elves  to  us,  and  let  us  bring 
the  Ark  of  God  to  us:  for  we  inquird  not  at  it  in  the  days  oj  Saul. 
In  the  days  of  Eli  the  Ark  was  taken  by  the  Phi  lift  ians,  who  being 
1  Sam.  4.       fmitten  till  there  was  a  deadly  deflrudlion  throughout  all  the  City,  and 
their  Divines  attributing  the  caufe  thereof  to  the  detention  of  the  Ark, 
after  feven  Months  fent  it   to  Bethfloemefh ;  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Kirjath-jeartn,  and  there  lodg'd   in  the  houfe    of  Aminadab,  be- 
fore Saul    was  King,  where  it  remain'd  till  fuch  time  as  David 
propos'd  (in  the  manner  fliewn)  to  the  People  the   redudion  of  the 

fame. 
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fame.     Upon  this  Propofition,  the  People  giving  Suffrage  are  unani-  Chap.  r. 

mous  in  their  refult ;  All  the  Congregation  [aid,  that  they  would  do  Jo  (not  * v — — ' 

that  they  could  do  no  otherwife  by  a  King,  for  they  did  not  the  like  '<-'''r°n'3-4 
by  Re  HOBO  AM,  but  that)  the  thing  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
People.  Moreover,  David  and  the  Captains  of  the  Hojl  feparated  to  chap.  2-, 
the  Service  fome  of  the  Sons  o/"  Asaph,  and  of  He  man,  and  of  Je- 
DUTHUN,  who  Jhould prophefy  with  Harps,  with  P latteries  and  with 
Cymbals ;  that  is,  propos'd  thefe  Laws  for  Church  Difcipline,  or  Offices 
of  tlie  Priefts  and  Levites,  to  the  fame  Reprefentative  of  the  People : 
of  which  more  in  other  places.  Thus  much  in  this,  to  fliew,  that  if 
MosES  were  a  King,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  propos'd  not  his 
Laws  to  a  Congregation  of  the  People  having  the  power  of  Refult. 
To  fiy  that  the  Laws  propos'd  by  Moses  were  the  Didtate  of  Gor>, 
is  not  to  evade,  but  to  confirm  the  neceffity  of  propofing  them  to  the 
People,  feeing  the  Laws  or  Diftates  of  God  or  of  Christ,  can  no 
otherwife  be  efFedlually  receiv'd  or  embrac'd  by  a  People,  or  by  a 
private  man,  than  by  the  free  fuffrage  of  the  Soul  or  Confcience ;  and 
not  by  Force  or  Rewards,  which  may  as  well  eftablilh  the  Laws  of 
the  Devil. 

BUT  for  another  way,  fuch  a  one  as  it  is.  of  crowning  Moses,     Seft.  3. 
fome  are  pofitive  that  there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  feventy  Elders  to  '^^'"LffJ/r^^^ 
Him.     Now  the  Command  of  God  to  Moses  for  the  inflitution  of //.^  70  £/d'f/-y 
the  Seventy,  is  this  :   Gather  to  me  feventy  men  of  the  Elders  0/  Ifrael —  toUoki. 
that  they  may  /land  with  thee.  Upon  which  words  let  me  afk,  whether    "'"•"' 
had  Moses  thenceforth  a  diftindt  or  a  joint   political  Capacity  ?  If 
the  Seventy  flood  with  Moses,  or  it  were  a  joint  Capacity,  then  Mo- 
ses was  no  King  in  their  fenfej  and  if  it  were  diflindl,  then  lay  there 
to  MosES  no  appeal,   even  by  his  own  Law:  for  thus  in  the  cafe  of 
Appeals  it  is  by  him  directed.     If  there  arifes   a  Controverfy  too  hard     Deut-  6. 
for  thee  in  judgment — thou  p.mlt  come  to  the  Priefls  and  Levites  (that 

is,  to  the  feventy  Elders) According  to  the  fentence  of  the  Law  which 

they Pmll  tell  thee,  thou  fo alt  do And  the  man  that  will  do  pre- 

jumptuoiijly ,  and  will  not  hearken — even  that  manfiall  die.    In  which 
words  all  colour  of  appeal  from  the  feventy  Elders  is  excluded, 

BUT  whether  Moses  were  a  King  or  no  King,  either  his  Power  g^^ 
was  more  than  that  of  King  David;  or  without  propofition  to,  and 
refult  of  the  People  it  is  plain  that  he  could  pafs  no  Law.  Now  the 
Senate,  Sanhedrim,  or  feventy  Elders,  came  in  the  place  of  Moses, 
or  flood  with  him  ;  therefore  their  Power  could  be  no  more  than  was 
that  of  Moses.  So  that  if  the  Power  of  Moses  were  never  more 
in  the  point  of  Law-giving,  than  to  propofe  to  the  People ;  then  the 
power  of  the  Sanhedrim  could  be  no  more  in  the  point  of  Law-giving, 
than  to  propofe  to  the  People.  Nor  will  it  be  found  in  Scripture 
that  the  Sanhedrim  ever  made  any  Law  without  the  People,  yet  it  is 
found  in  Scripture  that  the  People  made  a  Law  without  the  Sanhe- 
drim, or  levy'd  War  without  them,  which  is  all  one:  for  where 
there  is  a  power  to  levy  War,  there  will  be  the  power  of  making 
Law.  And  the  occafion  upon  which  this  is  found,  is  the  War  levy'd 
againfl  Benjamin  by  the  Congregation  confifling  of  four  hundred  judg.  20. 
thoufand.  Again,  If  the  Sanhedrim  inherited  the  whole  power  of 
Moses,  and  yet  had  no  larger  power  in  Law-making  than  to  pro- 
pofe to  the  People,  then  had  Moses  never  any  larger  power  in  Law- 
making than  to  propofe  to  the  People.     Now  where  there  is  no  King, 

or 
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Book  II.  or  no  King  in  a  diftindl  capacity  from  the  Senate  j  and  where  the  Se- 
^-"— v~*-'  nate  has  no  farther  power  in  Law-making  than  to  propofe  to  the  free 

fuffrage  of  the  People ;  the  Government  there  is  a  Common-wealth. 

Thus  having  {hewn  that  I/rael  was  a  Common-wealth,  I  come  next 

to  fhew  what  Common-wealth  I/rael  was. 

CHAP.     II. 

Shewing  what  Common-wealth  Ifrael  was. 

Sea.  I.  ALL  Political  Methods  that  are  colleftive  of  the  People,  mufl 

Di'vifton  of  the  ^^"^  ncceffarily  begin  with  a  diftribution  or  divifion  of  the  People. 
^A^Jr/c!'.  F  O  R  the  divifion  of  the  People  of  IJrael,  it  was  firft  Genealogical, 
tiealogkal.      and  then  local.     Now  thefe  are  the  Names  (of  the  Anceflors  of  the 

Exod  I .  Tribes,  or)  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael  which  came  into  Egypt,  every  man 
a?id  his  Houpoold  came  with  ]aco'&:    Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and 

JUDAH,    ISSACHAR,    ZeBULUN,    ^«^BeNJAMIN,    DaN  ^//(i  NaPH- 

TALi,  Gad,  and  Ash  r.R.     Thefe  being   eleven    in  number,  were 
Gen.  41. 50,  the  Sons  of  Jacob,  who  had  alio  one  more,  namely  Joseph.     And 
5>.  52-         ^0  Joseph  were  born  r^o  Sofis  before  the  years  of  Famine  came,  which 
Asenah   the  Ddii^bter  oj  Potipherah   Priejl  oJ  On,  bore  to  him. 
And  Joseph   calld  the  name  oj  the  firjl-born  Manasseh — and  the 
name  oj  the  fecond  caU'd  he  Ephraim.    Which  two  (tho'  but  Grand- 
children) were   adopted   by    Jacob  for  his  Sons,    in   thefe  words: 
Gen.  48. 16.  Let  my  name  be  nanid  on  them,  and  the  name  of  niy  Fathers  Abraham 
and  Isaac  j  and  let  them  grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midji  oj  the 
Earth.   From  which  addition  to  the  former  came  the  Tribes  of  Ijraely 
genealogically  reckon'd,  to  be  in  number  thirteen.     In  the  genealo- 
gical diftribution  of  the  Tribes  there  were  alfo  obferv'd  certain  Ranks, 
^  Qualities,  or  Degrees,  as  appears  by  the  Poll  made  of  Ifrael  in  the 

Wildernefs  o/"  Sinai,  and  in  the  Tabernacle  oj  the  Congregation  by  Mo- 
ses. Thefe  Degrees  were  of  two  forts :  firft,  Phylarchs,  or  Princes  of 
Tribes;  and  fecondly.  Patriarchs,  or  Princes  of  Families:  all  here- 
ditary Honours,  and  pertaining  to  the  Firil-born  of  the  Tribe  or  of  the 
Family  refpedlively.  That  this  Poll  be  more  perfeftly  underftood, 
will  be  ufeful;  for  which  caufe  I  (hall  be  fomewhat  more  parilcukr. 
Firft,  for  the  Phylarchs,  or  Princes  of  the  Tribes ;  and  then  for  the 
Patriarchs,  or  Princes  of  Families.  To  begin  with  the  Princes  of  ihe 
Tribes. 

Sea.  2.  MOSES  and  Aaron ajfembl'd  the  Congregation  (or  political 

Num.  I.  Convention  of  the  People)  together  on  the  firfi  day  0/  the  fecond  month, 
^Ofthe  Princes  ^ft^^  ^^^^'^  Families,  by  the  houfe  oj  their  Fathers,  according  to  the  niim- 
of  Tribes;  or  ber  oj  the  names,  JTOM  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  by  the  poll.  Where 
'Rif"^l^  ■  ^^^''Y  Phylarch  or  Prince  of  a  Tribe,  with  the  number  of  men  at  the 
age  mention'd  and  upward,  throughout  his  Tribe,  are  lifted  much 
after  this  manner. 

J.  O  F  the  Tribe  of  Reuben,  Elizur,  Prince.     The  men  of  military 
age  in  his  Tribe,  forty  fix  thoufand  five  hundred. 
2.  O  F  the  Tribe  of  Simeon,   Shelamiel,  Prince.     The  men  of  mi- 
litary age  in  his  Tribe,  fifty  nine  thoufand  three  hundred. 

3.  OF 
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3.  OF  the  Tribe  of  yz/^^/j,  Na/Jjon,  Prince.     The  men  of  military  Chap.  2. 
age  in  his  Tribe,  threefcore  and  fourteen  thoufand  fix  hundred.  L.--Y— — ' 

4.  O  F  the  Tribe  of  IJfachar,  Netha}2iel,  Prince,  The  men  of  mili- 
tary age  in  his  Tribe,  fifty  four  thoufand  four  hundred. 

5.  O  F  the  Tribe  of  Tjehuliin,  Eliab,  Prince.  The  men  of  military 
age  in  his  Tribe,   fifty  feven  thoufand  fcAir  hundred. 

6.  O  F  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim,  EUP^ama,  Prince.  The  men  of  mili- 
tary age  in  his  Tribe,  forty  thoufand  five  hundred. 

7.  O  F  the  Tribe  of  Afrtw^d"/?,  Gemaliel,  Prince.  The  men  of  mili- 
tary age  in  his  Tribe,  thirty  two  thoufand  two  hundred. 

8.  O  F  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin,  Abidan,  Prince.  The  men  of  military 
age  in  his  Tribe  thirty  five  thoufand  four  hundred. 

9.  O  F  the  Tribe  of  Dan,  Ahiezer,  Prince.  The  men  of  military  age 
in  his  Tribe,  threefcore  and  two  thoufind  feven  hundred. 

10.  OF  the  Tribe  of  .^^fr,  Pagiel,  Prince.  The  men  of  military 
age  in  his  Tribe,  forty  one  thoufand  five  hundred. 

11.  OF  the  Tribe  of  G^zr/,  EUafaph,  Prince.  The  men  of  military 
age  in  his  Tribe,  forty  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty. 

12.  OF  the  Tribe  of  Naphtali,  Ahii'a,  Prince.  The  men  of  military 
age  in  his  Tribe,   fifty  three  thoufand  four  hundred. 

THE  total  fum  of  which  Mufler-roll  in  the  twelve  Tribes,  amounts 
to  Princes  twelve  ;  and  men  of  military  age  fix  hundred  and  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty,  befides  the  Levites. 

ALL  the  firjl-born,   fays  God,  are  mine.     In  which  words  is  im-     «  „ 
ply'd  that  the  Prieft-hood,  or  right  of  preaching,  inftruding,  or  ad-  The  li'viies 
miniftring  divine  things,   belong'd,  as  it  were,  of  natural  right,    to  CaH,Orde,-,or 
Fathers  of  Families,  or  the  Firft-born  ;  till  the  Lord  took  the  Levites  J'  '\ 
Jrom  among  the  Chi/dren  oj  Ilrael,  ijiflcad  of  the  Firfl-born.     Thefe  being 
thus  taken,  were  fet  apart,  and  fo  lifted  by  themfelves  (to  omit  their 
feveral  Families,  Fundlions,  and  Orders  in  the  fervice  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  afterwards  of  the  Temple,  which  would  require  a  Volume) 
much  after  this  manner. 

OF  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Aaron  High  Prieft.     The  number  of  all 
the  Males  of  this  Tribe,  from  a  month  old  and  upwards,  twenty  and  two 
thoufand.     The  manner  how  God   took  the  Zm/d'j,  is  thus  exprefs'd.      ^•39- 
l^hou  fJ:aIt  bring  the  Levites  before  the  Tabernacle  oj  the  Congregation,  Num.s.o.jo, 
and  thou  (halt  gather  the  whole  Afjembly  together — and  the  Children  oj  n,  12. 
Ifrael  (after  the  manner  that  the  Levites  lay  their  hands  upon  the  Bul- 
locks, or  Sacrifice)  jJ:  all  put  their  hands  upon  the  Levites,  in  token  that 
they  are  iacrific'd  or  feparated  by  the  free  fufFrage  of  the  People  to  the 
Lord.     For  left  the  fuftrage  of  the  People  be  thought  hereby  to  have       , 
been  excluded,  fo  David  and  the  Captains  oj  the  liojl  ox  Army  (which  ,  q^^^  ^.^ 
Army  was  the  Reprefentative  of  the  Vto^Xa)  feparated  to  thejervicefbme 
of  the  Sons  0/ Asaph,  ^/"Heman,  aiui  0/ Jeduthun — who  fhould 
prophefy  with  Harps.     But  of  the  Congregations  of  the  People  more  in 
due  place. 

THE  hereditary  Right  more  fpecially  belonging  to  the  Phylarchs,      g^^ 
or  Princes  of  the  Tribes,  confifted  (as  that  of  the  Kings  o{  Lacedemon,  The  Military 
of  Athens,  and  of  Rome)  in  the  leading  of  the  Armies  of  the  Com-  Ordm. 
mon-wealth;  which  was  diftributed  to  them  in  this  manner.     The  ^J"'"^     ""'" 
twelve  tribes  were  divided  into  four  Brigades,  every  Brigade  confift- 
ing  of  three  Tribes.     The  leading  of  the  firft  Brigade  pertain'd  to 
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Book  II.  JuDAH,  who  in  his  Standard  bore  a  Lion.     The  leading  of  the  fe- 
w-'-v'""*^  cond  Brigade  belong'd  to  Reuben,  who  in  his  Standard  bore  a  Man. 
The  leading  of  the  third  Brigade  belong'd  to  Ephraim,  who  in  his 
Standard  bore  an  Ox.     The  leading  of  the  fourth  Brigade  belong'd  to 
Dan,  who  in  his  Standard  bore  an  Eagle.     Thefe  four  by  the  text 
Num.  10.  H,  ^''^  term'd  Standards  of  the  Camp,  which  were  as  the  Roman  Eagles. 
1 8,  22,  25.     Furthermore,  as  the  fub-divifions  of  the  Roman  Legions  had  their  pro- 
per Infigns,  fo  had  the  Tribes  here,   which  had  not  the  leading  of  a 
Brigade  of  the  Camp.     The  Infigns  of  thefe  Tribes  were  call'd  Staves  y 
as  the  Staff  of  the  Children  of  Issachar,   the  Staff  of  the  Tribe  of 
Zebulun,  which  follow'd  the  Standard  of  Judah:  The  Staff  of 
the  Tribe  of  Simeon,  the  Staff  of  the  Tribe  of  Gad,  which  fol- 
low'd the  Standard  of  Reuben  :    The  Staff  of  the  Tribe  of  Ma- 
NASSEH,  the  Staff  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  follow'd  the 
Standard  of  Ephraim  :  The  Staff  of  the  Tribe  of  Ashe R,  the  Staff 
of  the  Tribe  of  Naphtali,  which  follow'd  the  Standard  of  Dan. 
All  which  Infigns  or  Staves  in  our  Englifh  Tranflation  are  render'd. 
Hojls,   or  Armies. 
Num.  3.  IN  the  midfl  of  thefe  four  Squadrons  or  Brigades  flood  the  Taber- 

nacle, with  the  Levites  divided,  and  diflributed  by  their  diflindl  Fa- 
milies to  the  feveral  ufes  and  carriages  of  the  fame,  and  lodg'd  upon  the 
four  quarters. 

W  H  E  N  the  Ark  fet  forward,  or  the  Camp  remcv'd,  thefe  words 
were  with  folemnity  pronounc'd  by  the  General,  or  by  the  High 
-^  Prieft ;  Rife  up  Lord,  and  let  thy  Enemies  bejcatter  d,  and  let  them  that 

hate  thee  fy  bejore  thee. 

O  F  the  Martial  Difcipline  in  which  the  Youth  in  Ifrael-wext  edu- 
cated to  thefe  ends,  there  was  certainly  more  than  is  remaining  in  ftory. 
But  that  their  Popular  Affemblies  were  all  held  in  Military  Order  and 
Difcipline,  and  that  the  deferters  of  the  Militia  were  anathematiz'd, 
confifcated,  or  put  to  the  fword,  will  in  due  time  be  made  fufhciently 
apparent.     For  the  prefent,  you  have  the  Ifraelitifi  Mufter-roll,  being 
of  a  like  nature  with  that  in  Athens  call'd  Lexiarcha,  and  that  in  Rome 
call'd  Cenftis.     Nor  has  any  Common-wealth  been  well  order'd  in  its 
Militia,  which  has  not  been  diligent  in  the  inflitution  and  prefervation 
of  the  like  Military  Rolls  or  Regiffers.     Hitherto  of  the  Phylarchs,  or 
Princes  of  the  Tribes ;  the  next  rank  or  quality  in  this  Government 
was  that  of  the  Patriarchs  or  Princes  of  Families. 
Seft.  5.         THE  word  Family  in  many  places  of  Scripture,  is  not  to  be  taken 
iheFatriarchs  for  a  fingle  Houfliold  ;  but  as  v/e  take  the  word  in  Heraldry,  that  is, 
1beifof£n-  fo"^  a  Lineage  or  Kindred.     The  Patriarchs  in  Ifrael,  taken  in  this 
csi  of  Families;  fcufe,  wcre  fuch  as,  till  of  late  years  in  Scotland,  were  they  that  could 
<i<:ith  a  Cata-  jg^^^j  j.}^g  vvholc  Name  or  Kindred,  and  be  follow'd  by  them.     The  Fa- 
}ame       '     miliesin  J^r^^/ of  this  kind,  that  were  greatefl  about  the  plantation 
Num.26.      of  the  Common-wealth,  were  of  Reuben,  iht  Henochites,  the  P  ha  l- 
luites,  the  Hefronites,  and  the  Charmites. 

O  F  Simeon,  the   Namuelites,  tlie  Jamnites,  the   'Jachenites,   the 
Zarites,  and  the  Shaulites. 

O  F  Gad,  the  Zephronites,  the  Haggits,  the  Shunites,  the  Oznites^ 
the  Erites,  the  Aroditcs,  and  the  Arelites. 

O  F  Judah,  the  Shelaitites,  the  Pharzites,  the  Zarhites,  the  Hef- 
ronites, and  the  Hamulites. 

OF  Iffachar,  the   Tholaites,    the    Punites,  the  Shuhites,  and  the 
Shimranitcs.  O  F 
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O  F  Zabiilun,  the  Sardites,  the  Elonites,  and  the  yahleelites. 

O  F  Matiaph,  the  Machirites,  the  Galeadites,  th.t  J gezrites,  the  Hf/^-- 
y^/V^x,  the  AJ'rieUtes^  the  Sechemites,  the  Shemidaites,  and  the  Hepherites. 

O  F  Ephraim,  the  Shuthalaites,  the  Bachtites,  the  Tahanites  and 
the  Eranites. 

O  F  Benjamin,  the  Belaites,  the  Afibelites,  the  Ahiramites,  the 
Shnpha?nites,  the  HuphamiteSy  the  yirdites,  the  Hetedites,  and  the 
Naamites. 

O  F  Z)i3«,  the  Siihamites. 

O  F  ^j^r,  the  Jimnites,  the  Jejfuites,  the  Briites,  the  Heberites, 
and  the  Mekhielites. 

O  F  Naphtali,  the  Jazrielites,  the  GiiniteSj  the  Jejerites,  and  the 
Shille  mites. 

0  F  Z/^i;/,  the  Gerfonites,  the  Caharites,  and  the  Merarites.  The 
heads  of  thefe  were  iUch  as  are  call'd  Patriarchs,  Princes,  heads  of 
Famihes,  or  chief  of  the  Fathers. 

FAMILIES,  tho'  far  lefs  fubjed:  than  in  other  Governments  to 
decay  or  encreafe,  might  at  divers  times  be  different  in  IJrael;  as  after 
Benjamin  was  deflroy'd,  or  after  David  had  rais'd  his  own  and 
many  other :  But  thus  were  the  Families  at  this  time  fixty ;  the  Tribes 
being,  as  was  fliewn  before,  thirteen. 

1  N  the  lirfl  inftitution  of  the  Tribes  of  Rome,  that  is,  Ramnenfes, 
litienfes,  and  the  Luceri,  they  were  alfo  genealogical,  but  long  it 
held  not  fo  j  genealogical  divifion',  in  a  Common-wealth  being  for  the 
mofl  part  of  greater  danger  than  ufe :  but  whether  Genealogies  be  ob- 
ferv'd  or  not,  the  local  way  of  divifion  is  of  abfolute  neceffity. 

T  O  infert   the  Geography  of  the  Ij'raeUtip^  Tribes,  would  be  as     Sea.  6. 
burthenfome  both  to  the  Reader  and   my  felf,  as  needlefs  to  either.  ^1^'^ ^fJ'' 
But  the  manner  how  the  Tribes  became  local,  was  thro'  the  diftribu-  rael. 
tion  of  the  Land  of  Canaan  by  Lot,  and  intailing  the  Lands  fo  diftri- 
buted  upon  the  Proprietors  and   their  Heirs  for  ever,  without  power 
of  alienation,  in  any  fuch  manner  as  to  deprive  their  Pofterity.    The 
Lot  or  Ballot  in  I/rael  was  fpecially  of  three  ufes ;  one  for  election  of 
Magiflrates,  another  for  the  difcovery  of  fome  fecret  Malefadfor,  and 
a  third  for  the  divifion  of  Lands.     To  which  three  heads  I  hope  to 
reduce  the  whole  Hiftory  of  their  Government :  and  this  work  once 
perform'd,  it  will  be  eafy  to  reprefent  the  Common-wealth  in  its  Po- 
litical method. 

T  O  begin  with  the  elcdlion  of  Magiflrates,  it  was  perform'd  fome- 
times  by  the  Lot,  without  Suifrage;  and  fometimes  by  the  Ballot,  that 
is,  by  a  mixture  of  Lot  and  Suffrage.  For  the  clearer  difcovery  of  the 
Order  in  Eledtions,  I  mufl  invert  the  Order  of  the  Magiftrates  elected, 
and  begin  with  the  King ;  then  proceed  to  the  Judge,  and  come  lafl 
of  all  to  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  inferior  Courts. 

THE  Inftruments  us'd  upon  thefe  occafions,  were  iirfl  Lots,  fome 
Blanks  and  fome  Prizes ;  then  Urns  (that  is,  Pots)  into  which  thefe 
Lots  were  caft,  and  out  of  which  they  were  afterwards  drawn,  or  given 
forth ;  by  what  Officers,  or  with  what  farther  Solemnity,  does  not  appear. 

WHEN  the  People  would  needs  have  a  King,   Samuel  being     Sea.  7. 
their  Judge,  did  that,  tho'  againfl  his  will,  which  neverthelefs  was  no  Manner  of 
more  than  his  duty  :  that  is,  firfl,  hearken  d  to  the  voice  of  the  People ;  'j^fj"^ ''" 
or  obey'd  their  Vote.    Secondly,  Call'd  the  People  together  to  the  Lord  1^^,^,^.7,22. 
to  Mizpeh.     The  political  Alfembly,  or  Congregation  of  the  People  'Sam.  10.17. 
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of  Ifracl  was  call'd  Ecclejia  Dei,  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  expreft  in  the  Trial  of  Benjamin,  and  is  in 
fome  places  by  our  Tranflation ;  as  where  an  Eunuch  (or  one  unfit  for 
marriage  with  a  Daughter  of  Ifrael,  which  capacity  was  neceffary   to 
the  being  inrol'd  of  a  Tribe)  a  Baftard  (as  diilionourable)  an  Ammo- 
nite or  Moabite  (as  defcended  of  perfidious  Nations)  JJoall  not  enter 
into  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord:  that  is,  fliall  not  have  right  of  fuf- 
frage  with  the  People  of  Ifrael.     So  Samuel,  by  calling  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Lord,  or  the  People  together  to  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh  (the 
place,  before  the  taking  of  Jerufalem,  where  they  always  held  their 
Parliaments  or  political  Affemblies)  did   the  office  of  the  like  Magi- 
flrates  in  Common-wealths.     The  People   being  thus   affembl'd  (for 
to  be  brief,   I  muft  proceed  with  conjeftures,  which  at  firfl  fight  will 
feem  bolder  than  really  they  are)  Samuel  caufmg  the  Urns  to  be  fct 
forth,  pronounc'd  the  folemn  form  of  words  in  ufe  upon  the  like  occa- 
fion,  which  were  thefe :  Frefent  your  fehes  before  the  Lord  by  your 
Tribes,  and  by  your  thoufands.  The  political  Ailemblies  of  the  Children 
of  I/rael  were  held,  or  gather'd  (as  we  fay)  with  Drums  beating,  and 
Colours  flying ;  and  if  it  were  an  extraordinary  Congregation,  that  is, 
a  Congregation  conlifting  of  the  whole  People,  as  this,  and  that  for 
the  trial  of  Benjamin,  the  Princes  of  the  Tribes  with  their  Staves, 
and  the  Standards  of  the  Cainp  (in  the  order  Ihewn)  led  up  the  Peo- 
ple to  the  Urns,  or  Ballot.    Wherefore  upon  thefe  words  of  Samuel, 
the  Princes  march'd  in   their  known  difcipline  to  the  Urns.     The 
Urns  were  two :  in  the  one  were  twelve  Lots  infcrib'd  with  the  names 
of  the  twelve  Tribes ;  in  the  other  were  alfo  twelve  other  Lots,  where- 
of eleven  were  Blanks,   and  the   twelfth   infcrib'd  with   fome  word. 
What  the  IJraelitijh  word  was,  does   not  appear;  the  Roman  word 
upon  the  like  occafion  was  Prerogative :  wherefore  feeing  that  which 
is  loft  mufl  have  been  of  a  like  nature,  we  may,  for  difcourfe  fake, 
prefume  it  to  have  been  the  fame  in  1/rael  as  in  Rome.     And  when 
Samuel  had  caus'd  all  the  Tribes  of  Ifrael  to  come  near,  the  Tribe  of 
Benjamin 'ztwx/rt^v;/;  That  is,  the  name  of  this  Tribe  being  drawn 
out  of  the  one  Urn,  to  it  was  drawn  the  word  Prerogative  out  of  the 
other  Urn  ;  which  being  done,  the  Urns  were  chang'd,  or  at  leafl  the 
Lots.     And    whereas  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Patriarchs,  I  fhew'd 
by  a  catalogue  of  their  Names,  that  the  whole  Tribe  of  Benjamin 
confifled  of  feven  Families ;  itv&r\.  names  by  that  account  fliould  have 
been  caft  into  the  one  Urn,  and  as  many  Lots  into  the  other ;  one  of 
them  being  infcrib'd  with  the  word  Prerogative,  and  the  other  fix  be- 
ing Blanks.    But  both  the  names,  and  the  number  of  Families  at  this 
Ballot,  are  mofl  likely  to  have  been  quite  otherwife  than  in  the  Ca- 
talogue;  becaufe  fince  that  time  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin  had  in  the 
far  greater  part  been  deftroy'd,  and  piec'd  up  again  out  of  a  Remnant: 
fo  for  the  number  of  the  Families,  or  the  names  of  them,  I  can  fay 
nothing.     But   the  Urns   being  thus  prepar'd,  came  Benjamin,  as 
now  the  Prerogative  Tribe,  to  the  Urns  by  Families.     And  when  Sa- 
MUEL  had  cans' d  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin  to  come  near  by  their  Fa- 
milies, the  Family  of  Matr  i  (which  is  a  new  one)  was  taken  :  that 
is,   lighting,    in  the  manner  Ihewn,  upon  the  Prize,  became  the  Pre- 
rogative Family.     This  done,  the  Lots  were  again   chang'd,  and  fo 
many  others  as  there  were  Houfliolds  in  the  Family  of  Matr  i   (for 
fo  you  will  find  it  in  the   trial  of  Achan)  were  caft  into  the  Urns. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  Houfhold  of  Kisii,  coming  to  be  the  Prerogative  Houfhold,  Chap.  i. 
and  fo  many  Lots  as  there  were  men  of  that  Houfliold,  being  caft  into  <— — v— — ' 
the  Urns,  whereof  the  Prize  was  infcrib'd  if/>?^,  came  the  Houfhold 
of  KisH,  man  by  man,  and  Saul  the  Son  of  Kish   was  taken. 

We  find    it  recorded   by     Livy,    of    Tarquinius  Priscus, 
andof  Servius  Tullius,  that  before  either  of  them  was  King,  7/,a/„'„.^V;z- 
the  one  had  his  hat  taken  off,  and  carried  up  by  an   Eagle ;  the  other  '""^  dcfignation 
had  a  flame  rcfling  upon  his    Forehead,  by  which   it  was  firmly   be-  "^  ^agiftrates 
liev'd,  that  each  of  them  was  defign'd  of  the  Gods  to  be  King  :   yet  mon-^j^eaUh, 
was  this  never  fo  underftood  by  themfelves,  or  any  other,  as   to  ex-  ''•^'"  "''^'^ 
elude  the   right  of   popular  Suffrage   in    their  Eledlion,    by  which  "IdZlhl'' 
Priscus  reign'd  5  or  to  create  an  opinion  that  any   man    ought   to  h^/ree  Suffrage 
King  of  Rome,  whom  the  People  had  not  firfl:  commanded  to  reign  fthePeopu 
over  them,  towhofe  Election  therefore  Servius,  tho'  in  poffeffion  "' 
of  the  Throne,  thought  it  his  beft  way  to  refer  himfelf.     Far  be  it 
from  me  to  compare  Prodigies  among  Heathens,  to  Miracles  in  the 
Church:  But  each  People   had    of  each  a  like   opinion.     Both  J/r^f/ 
and  the  Heathens  beg:;an  their  popular  Afi"emblies    with  Sacrifice.     In  '  Chron.  29. 
order   to  the   eleftion    of    Solomon,  the    Reprefentative   of  Ij'rael         ^'*  *^" 

/aerified  Sacrifices  to  the  Lord e'ven  a  thoufand   Bullocks,  a  thoujand 

Rams,  and  a  thou/and  Lambs,  ivith  their  Drink-offerings,  atid  Sacrifices 
in  abundance,  Jor  all  Ik'XtX.  And  when  they  had  thus  done,  what 
'bA-s.gi^X2iX.ts,{QCwc^  the  IJraelites,  ox  i]\t  Heathens  eledled,  they  always 
underflood  to  be  eleftedby  God.  7he  Lot  is  caft  into  the  lap,  but  the  p^.^^  j^ 
whole  difpofing  therecrfis  of  the  Lord.  And  indeed,  whereas  in  this  man- 
ner they  made  Solomon  King,  and  Zadoc  to  be  Priefl,  if  we 
will  hold  otherwife,  we  mufl  think  that  neither  the  King  nor  the 
Prieft  was  elefted  by  God,  A  man  that  is  eledled  to  fome  great  Office, 
by  a  King  rightly  qualified,  muft  have  little  Religion,  or  hold  him- 
felf to  be  raifed  up  by  God.  Why  then  fliould  it  be  otherwife,  when  a 
Magiftrate  is  eledled  by  a  People  rightly  qualified  ?  Or  what  confe- 
quence  is  there  in  faying,  that  Saul  was  anointed  by  Samuel 
before  he  was  elefted  by  the  People,  or  that  God  rais'd  them  up 
Judges;  therefore  neither  Saul  nor  the  Judges  were  eledled  by  the 
People  ?  That  God  eledled  the  Kings  in  Ijrael,  is  certain  ;  and  that 
the  People  no  lefs  for  that  did  alfo  eledl  the  Kings,  is  as  certain.  One 
frotn  among  thy  Brethren fi^alt  thou  (that  is,  thou  the  People  of  Ijrael)  -p 
Jet  King  over  thee.  That  God  rais'd  up  Judges  in  Ifrael,  is  certain  ; 
and  that  the  People  no  lefs  for  that,  did  alfo  eledl  the  Judges,  is  as 
certain.  When  the  Children  of  Ammon  made  War  againft  Ifrael, 
Ifrael  afiembf d  thetnfehes  together,  and incamp'd  inM.\z^c\\,  whence  the  Judg.  10.  17. 
Elders  0/ Gilead  went  to  fetch  ]epht a  out  of  the  Land  <?/"  Tob. —  Judg. n. 5.1 1. 
Then  ^^v^TK  went  with  the  Riders  of  Gilead,  and  the  People  made 
hira  Head  andCaptaiji  over  them  :  ^WJephta  titter  d  all  his  words 
before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh,  But  that  Solomon  was  eledled  by  the 
Lot,  Idonotafiirm;  it  being  mofl;  probable,  that  it  was  by  Suffrage 
only,  David  propofing,  and  the  People  refolving.  Nor  whether 
Jepht A  was  eledled  by  Suffrage,  or  by  the  Ballot,  it  is  material ; 
hov/ever  that  the  ordinary  Magiftrates  were  eledled  by  the  Ballot,  I 
little  doubt, 

THE  ordinary  Magiflrates  of  this  Common-wealth  (as  fliall  here-      5^^^  _ 
after  be  more  fully  open'd)  were  the  Sanhedrim,  or   the  feventy  El-  Ekaknof  Se- 
ders  J  and  the  inferior  Courts  or  Tudges,  in  the  Gates  of  the   Cities,  ^"'"'  "'"^ 

5    L  rOX  ff,ia,    Courts. 
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Book  II.  For  the  Iiiflitution   and    Eledlion  of  thefe,  Moses  propos'd   to  the 
'— -V — -*  People,  or  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  in  this  manner,     lake  you 
Deut.  I.  13.  ^ijgfjjgyi^  and  underfianding^  and knomon  among  your  Tribes  (-^ 'i^raq^a.^ ) 
and  1  will  make  (or  conftitute)  them  Rulers  over  you.     Where,  by  the 
way,  left  Mosk s  in  thefe  words  be  thought   to   affume   power,  So- 
lon,   fays    Aristotle     ( s;ia;xp:i;T.'ai,  h^to^^w- )    made,     or    conftituted 
the    Popular    Government    of   Athens.     In   which  he   implies,  not 
that  Solon  was  a  King,  or  had  Sovereign   Power,  but  that  he   was 
a  Law-giver,  and  had   Authority    to    propofe    to    the  People.     Nor  . 
is  there  more  in    the   words    of  Moses;    upon  whofe  Propofition, 
fay  JewifJ}  Writers,  each  of  the    twelve  Tribes,   by   free    Suffrages, 
elefted  fix  Competitors,  and  wrote  their  Names  in  fcrols,  which  they 
deliver'd  to  Moses.     Moses  having   thus    prefented  to  him  by    the 
twelve  Tribes  feventy  and  two  Competitors  for  feventy  Magiftracies, 
had  by  confequence  two   more    Competitors    than    were   capable  of 
the  Preferment  to  which  they  were  eleded  by  the  People :  Wherefore 
Moses  took  two  Urns,  into  the  one  he  caft  the  feventy  two    Names 
prefented  by  the  People ;  into  the  other,  feventy  two  Lots,  whereof 
two  were  blanks,  the  reft  infcrib'd  with  the  word  Elder.     This  done, 
he  called  the  Competitors  to  the   Urn,  where   the  feventy,  to  whofe 
Names  came  forth  the  Prizes,  went  up  to  the  Tabernacle,  the  Seffion- 
See  Number   houfe  being  there  provided :  and  the  two  that  drew  the  blanks,  name- 
11.26.  ly  Eldad  and  Medad,  tho'  of  them  that  were  eledled    and  writ- 

ten by  the  Tribes,  ivent  ?iot  up  to  the  T.aburnacle,  but  remained  in  the 
Camp,  as  not  having  attain'd  to  Magiftracy.  Thus,  if  this  place  in 
Scripture  can  admit  of  no  other  Interpretation,  fo  much  as  I  have  cited 
out  of  the  Talmud  [tho'  otherwife,  for  the  moft  part,  but  a  fabulous 
and  indigefted  heap)  muft  needs  be  good  and  valid.  In  this  manner, 
one  or  more  Senators  happening  to  die,  it  was  eafy  for  each  Tribe, 
chufing  one  or  more  Competitors  accordingly  out  of  themfelves,  to 
decide  at  the  Urn  which  Competitor  fochofen,  fhould  be  theMagif^ 
trate,  without  partiahty,  or  caufe  of  feud  j  which,  if  a  man  confiders 
this  Conftitution,  was  not  perhaps  fo  readily  to  be  done  otherwife. 
The  like,  no  doubt,  was  done  for  the  inferior  Courts,  except  that 
luch  Eledlions  (the  Common-wealth  being  once  fettl'd)  were  more 
particular,  and  perform'd  by  that  Tribe  only  in  whofe  Gates  that 
Court  was  fitting. 
Sea.  10.  THE  firftinftitution  of  thefe  Courts  came  to  pafs  in  the  manner 
iheftory  of     i[(^Qy^y^„      Before  the  People  were  under  Orders,  the  whole  Tudica- 

1. 1  Sanhedrim,  O  ,        n         1  1  r   a  t  i         1     •  «  1       >  1 

«»(/o///^f /«- ture  lay  upon  the  Ihoulders  01  Moses,  who  being  overburden  d,  was 
fertor  Courts,  advifed  by  Jethro.  And  Moses  hearken  d  to  the  voice  of  his  Father- 
"Lfiitutiol     in-law — a7id  chcje    (after    the  manner   fhewn)    able   men  out  of  all 
Exod.  18.24,  Ifrael,  and  made    them  Heads   over   the  People,  Rulers  oj  tboufands^ 
~S-  Rulers  oj  hundreds.  Rulers  of  fifty  s,  and  Rulers  of  tens.  The  number 
of  which  Rulers,  compar'd  with  the  number  of  the  People,  as  in  the 
inufter  roll  at /SVVz^/,  muft  in  all  have  amounted  to  about    fix  thou- 
fand.     Thefe  thus  inftituted,  while  Ifrael  was  an   Army,  came  to  be 
the  fame  when  the  Army  was  a  Common-wealth :  whereof  it  is  faid. 
Judges  and  Oficers  ftjalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  Gates  which  the  Lord 
'  thy  God  gives  thee,  throughout  thy  Tribes;  and  they  fljall judge  the  People 
with  jujl  Judgment.     Each  of  thefe   Courts,  by  the  pradlice  of  the 
y^wzyZ)  Common-wealth,  confifted  of  twenty  three  Elders.     But  Je- 
thro, in   his  advice  to  Moses,  adds   concerning  thefe  Judicatories, 

this 
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this  Caution ;  Let  them  judge  the  People  at  allfeajojis :  andit  poall  be,  that   Chap,  2. 
every  great  matter  they  Jhall  bring  to  thee,  but  every  /malt  matter  they  y—^r'—J 
(hall  judge:  So  Ihall  it  be  eafierjor  thy  /elf ,  and  they  pall  bear  the  burden  ^^°'^-  ^^  ■'^~- 
with  thee.     Which  neverthelels  follow'd  not  according  to  Jethro's 
promife,  the  Appeals  being  fuch  to  Moses  that  he  goes  with  this  com- 
plaint to  God  :  /  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  People  alone,  becaufe  it  is  too  si    u 
heavy Jor  me.     Whereupon  the  Lord  /aid  to  Moses,  Gather  to  me  Je-  '  *""   "1 6! 
venty  men,  of  the  Eiders  of  Ifrael,  whom  thou  bioweft  to  be  Elders  oj  the 
People,  and  Officers  over  them ;   ami  bring  them  to  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Congregation,  that  they  mayjland  with  thee — (but  Crowns  will  have  no 
rivals)  and  they  fmll  bear  the  burden  of  the  People  with  thee,  that  thou 
bear  it  not  alone.   But  a  Monarch  is  one  that  muft  be  alone.    ^W  Mo- 
ses went  out,  and  told  the  People  the  words  of  the  Lord  (which  a  Monarch    ^'^'  ^^' 
needed  not  to  have  done)  and  gather  d  the  feventy  men  of  the  Elders  of  the 
People;  the  manner  whereof  is  already  fliewn.   Jethro,  being  a  Hea- 
then,   informs  Moses  of  the   Orders  of  his  own  Common-wealth, 
which  alfo  ysTz^HeathenifJ:).  Yet  in  Scripture  is  both  jETHROJoin'd  with 
MosES,and  the  Common-wealthofM;d'/rt«  with  the  Common-wealth 
ol  Ifrael.     How  then  comesit  to  beirreverend,  oratheiflical,  as  fome 
fay,  in  Politicians  (and  while  political  Difcourfes  cannot  otherwife 
be  manag'd)  to  compare,  tho'  but  by  way  of  illuftration,  other  Legifla- 
tors,  or  Politicians,  as  Lycurgus,  Solon,   with   Moses;  or  other 
Common- wealths,  as  Rome,  and  Venice,  with  that   of  Ifrael?    But 
the  Authors  of  fuch  Objedlions  had  better   have  minded,   that   the 
burden  whereof  Moses  here  complain'd,  could  in  no  manner  be  that 
of  ordinary  Judicature,  of  which  he  was  eas'd  before  by  the  advice 
of  Jethro;  and  therefore  muft  have  been  that  of  Appeals  only:  fo 
either   the  Sanhedrim  bore  no  burden  at   all  with  Moses,  or  they 
bore  that  of  Appeals  with  him.     And  iffo,  how  fay  they  that  there 
lay  an  Appeal  from  the  feventy  Elders  to  Moses.? 

BUT  I  faid  the  Lot  was  of  ufe  alfo  toward  the  difcovery  of  con-     Sea.  w". 
ceal'd  Maletadtors.     Of  this  we  have  an  Example  in  the  detedfion  oi  Lot,  Ordd,  or 
AcH AN.     The  words  of  the  Law,  whereby  the  Fad  of  Achan  was  -Jj«'>""  ^ 
criminal,  are  thcfe:   Ifthoufmlt  hear  fay  ino?ie  of  thy  Cities,  which  the  Deut.  13.  12, 
Lord  thy  God  has  given  thee  to  dwell  therein,  faying.  Certain  men,  the  ^<^- 
Children  of  Belial,  are  gone  out  from  among  you,  and  have  withdrawn  the 
Inhabitants  oj  their  City,  faying.  Let  us  go  and ferve  other  Gods,  which 
you  have  not  known :  thenjhalt  thou  ijiquire,  and  make  fear  ch,  atid  afk 
diligently ;  and  behold,  if  it  be  truth,  and  the  thing  certain,  that  fuch 
Abomination  is  wrought  among  you,  thou  Jhalt  furely  fmite  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  that  City  with  the  edge  of  the  Sword,  deftroying  it  utterly,  and 
i-ll  that  is  therein,and  the  Cattle  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the  Sword.  Arid 
thou  (halt  gather  all  the  fpoil  of  it  into  the  midf  of  the  (ireet  thereof,  and 
floalt  burn  with  f re  the  City,  and  all  the  jpoil  thereof,  every  whit,  for 
the  Lord  thy  God:  and  itfloall  be  a  heap  for  ever,  and  it  fiall  ?iot  be  built 
again,  and  there  fhall  cleave  nought  of  the  accursd  thing  to  thy  hand. 
Among  the  Cities  that  were  given  by  God  to  Ifrael,  was  Jericho. 
Now  tho'  againfl  this  City,  before  it  was  taken,  Joshua  had  folemnly  joih.  6. 17. 
and  publickly  denounc'd  the  Anathema,  or   Curfes  contain'd  in  the 
foregoing  Law ;  and  after  the  taking  of  it,  had,  in  all  appearance,  ex- 
ecuted upon  it  the  whole  of  the  Anathema  fo  pronounc'd :  yet  thro' 
fubfequent  lofTcs  before  the  City   of  Ai,  being  fore  afflidfed,  he  en- 
ter'd  into  fufpicion,  that  there  might  have  been  fome  failure  in  the  per- 
formance 
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formance  of  the  Law.     Whereupon  he  rent  his  Clothes,  and  Jell  to  the 
Earth  upon  his  face  before  the  Ark  oj  the  Lord,  till  the  even-tide,  he  and 
the  Elders  (or  Sanhedrim  of  Ifrael)  and  put  dujl  on  their  heads.     The 
Sanhedrim,   in  difficult  cafes  of  the  Law,  inquir'd  of  God  by  Urim-y 
and  the  Sanhedrim,  or  the  People,  in  cafes  of  high  concernment  to  the 
State,    as    in    the  War   againft  Benjamin,    inquir'd   of   the  Ark. 
When  God  was  inquir'd  of  by  Uritn,  he  gave  his  Oracle  by  the  fhining 
of  certain  Stones  or  Jewels  in  the  Breaft-plate   of  the  High  Priefl. 
When  he  was  inquir'd  of  by  the  Ark,  he  gave  his  Oracle  vocally  from 
the  Mercy  feat,  which  was  plac'd  upon    the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
Whence  he  who  fat  between  the  Cherubims  thus  anfwer'd  Joshua: 
Jofh.  7.  10.    Qet  thee  up  ;  wherefore liejl  thou  thus  upon  thy  face?  Ifrael  has  find — 
they  have  even  takeji  of  the  accurs'd  thing.     Joshua  thus  inform'd  of 
the  Crime,  but   not  fo  particularly    of  the  Malefaftor  as  to  know 
Jofh.  7.  17.    where  to  charge  it,  calls  the  whole  People  to  the  Urnsj  in  one  of  which 
it  may  be  thought  that  there  were  eleven  white  Stones,  or  Lots,  with 
one  black  one ;  and  in  the  other  the  twelve  Names  of  the  Tribes. 
So  Ifrael commg  firft  by  Tribes  to  the  Urns,  xhtTribe  o/"Judah  was 
taken;  that  is,  this  Tribe  lighting  upon  the  black  Lot,  was  denoted 
for  the  Guilty  Tribe:  Which  confiding  (as  appear'd  by  the  Catalogue) 
of  five  Families,  whereof  the  Zarhites  were  one,  came  next  by  Families 
to  the  Urn ;  wherein  there  might  be  four  white  Lots,  and  one  black 
one,  by  which  the  Zarhites  were  taken.     In  like  manner  came  the 
Family  of  the  Zarites  by  Houfholds,  and  the  Houfliold  of  Zabdi 
was  taken:  Laft  of  all  came  the  Houlhold  of  Zabdi  man  by  mart 
and  AcHAN  was  taken.     This  kind  of  Inquifition  was  perform'd 
with  fuch  Religion  and  Solemnity,  that  a  man  thus  taken,  if  he  had 
any   guilt,  could  have  no  face  to  conceal  it;  or,  if  there  were  any 
Witneffes  of  his  Crime,   they  could  not  any  longer  diflemble  it :  and 
whether  he  were  convidled  by  teftimony,  or  by  his  own  confeffion 
(as  now  AcH  an)  he  was  put  to  death.     The  like  proceeding,  in  part, 
I  Sam.  14.    is  imply'd  to  have  been  in  cafe  of  Jonathan  ;  tho'  in  this,  by  a- 
greement  thereupon  between  Saul  and  the  People,  it  fhould  feem  as 
it  but  two  Lots  were  put  into  the  Urn,  whereof  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, on   the   one  part,  drew   the  black:    Or  the  Prince  of  the 
Tribe  of  Judah  drawing  for  the  whole  People,  on  the  other  part, 
drew  the  white  one ;  and  that  the  fame  being  put  into  the  Urn  again, 
to  decide  it  between  Saul  and  Jonathan,  Jonathan  drew  the 
black:  whereupon,  he  being  queftion'd,  confefs'd  the  fadl;  and,  but 
that  the  People  refcu'd  him  from  Saul,  had  been  put  to  death. 
Sea.  12.         TO  conclude  with  the  ufe  of  the  Lot,  in  the  divifion  of  the  Land 
Difiribution  o/of  Canaan.    This  (as  implying  the  Foundation  or  Balance  of  the  Go- 
La>!ds,  and  A'  yemment)  ought  to  have  been  the  firft  in  order,  but  happens  here  to 
Ynllr&d.        come  laft ;  becaufe  thefe  Orders  were  inftituted  in  the  Wildernefs,  and 
fo  before  the  People  had  any  Lands  to  divide.     Neverthelefs,  this  alfo 
was  propos'd  by  Moses,  andrefolv'd  by  the  People:  By  lot  was  their 
Jofh.  14.  2.    Inheritatice,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses;  and  now  comes  (as  it 
was,  or  fliould  have  been  put  in  execution  by  Joshua)  to  be  con- 
fider'd. 

I T  may  be  true,  that  the  Ro7nan  People  were  the  wifeft  that  have 
been ;  and  it  is  true,  that  they  only  of  a  People,  did  labour  to  introduce 
^^r^m?;;  Laws,  tho'  without  effecl:  Otherwife,  Levelling  was  never 
introduc'd,  but  by  the  Wifdom  and  providence  of  lome  great  Man, 

as 
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as  a  Moses,  a  Joshua  or  a  Lycurgus;  or  by  fome  accident,  or  Chap.  2. 
accidents,  bringing  a  Nobility  to  ruin,  as  the  Laws  of  Henry  VII.  *— -v— ^ 
and  the  ways  of  Henry  VIII.  in  Eiiglaiid. 

BETWEEN  the  Mufter  Roll  in  Sinai,  whereby  the  Men  of  Nun.  ,     6 
military  age,  as  was  (hewn,  amounted  to  fix  hundred  and  three  thou-  Num.  26. 51. 
fand  five  hundred  and  fifty,  in  the  twelve  Tribes,  and  the  Law  for  the 
divifion  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  there  happen'd  a  Plague,  by  which  the 
number  of  the  People,  upon  a  new  Poll,  came  but  to  fix  hundred  and 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty.    Upon  this  Poll  was  the  Law 
made,  which  runs  thus:  To  the/ethe  Land  fli  all  be  divided  for  an  /«- V.53,54,5r, 
heritance,  according  to  the  number  of  names.     To  many  thou  JJjalt  give  5^- 
the  more  Inheritance,  and  to  fewer  thou  fjalt  give  the  lefs  Inherit a7ice : 
To  every  one  jh all  his  Inheritance  be  given,  according  to  thofe  that  were 
number  d  oj  him.     Notwithftatiding,  the  La?id  Pmll  be  divided  by  lot  : 
according  to  the  7!amcs  oJ  the  Tribes  of  their  Fathers,  they  fliall  inherit  y 
according  to  the  lot  fJjall  the  pojfejfion  thereof  be  divided  to  many  andfew. 
This  Law,  in  another  place,  is   repeated  thus:   You  fJjall  divide  /^^  Num.  33. 54. 
Land  by  lot,  for  an  inheritance  among  your  Fatnilies ;  atid  to  many  ye 
fijall  give  the  more  Inheritance,  and  to  the  fewer  ye  fJjall  give  the  lefs  In- 
heritance: Every  man's  Inheritance  fhall  be  in  the  place  where  his  Lot 
falls,  according  to  the  Tribes  of  your  Fathers  ye  fl^  all  inherit. 

I  N  the  making  of  thefe  Lots  confideration  was  as  well  had  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Land,  as  of  the  meafure.     Now  fuppofing  this  Law 
to  have  been  in  the  whole  and  methodically  executed,  the  Catiaanites 
muft  firflhave  been  totally  rooted  out  of  the  Land  oi  Canaan;  which 
Land,  in  that  cafe  (as  fome  aflirm)  would  have  afforded  to  this  Com- 
mon-wealth a  Root  or  Balance,  confifling  of  three  millions  of  Acres.  Ueczien%\^»i 
Thefe,  reckoning  the  whole  People  in  the  twelve  Tribes,  at  fix  hun-  Jofeph.  cont. 
dred  and  two  thoufand  (which  is  more  than  upon  the  later  Poll  they  "^P" 
came  to)  would  have  afforded  to   every  man  four   Acres  j  to   every 
one  of  the  Patriarchs  (upoa  the  poll  of  the  foregoing  Catalogue,  where 
they  are  fixty)  four  thoufand  Acres ;  to  every  one  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Tribes,  fourteen  thou fiind  Acres ;  to  the  Levitical  Cities  (being 
forty  eight,  each  with  its  Suburbs,  of  four  thoufand  Cubits  diameter) 
one  hundred  thoufand  Acres;  and  yet  for  extraordinary  Donations, 
as  to  Joshua  and  Caleb  (of  which  kind  there  were  but  few)  fome 
eighty  thoufand  Acres  might  remain.     Now  it  is  true,  four  Acres  to 
a  man  may  feem  but  a  fmall  Lot ;  yet  the  Roman  People,  under  Ro- 
mulus, and  long  after,  had  but  two.     And  it  may  very  well  be,  that 
one  Acre  in  Canaan  was  worth  two  in  Italy,  e(j-)ecially  about  Rome; 
and  four  in  Ettgland,  tho'  of  the  befl  fort :  and  if  fo  it  were  that  four 
Acres  in  Palefline  were  worth  fixteen  of  our  bcff ,  fuch  a  Lot,  at  our 
account,  might  be  worth  about  thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year;  which 
for  a  popular  fliare,  holding  that  rate  thro'  the  whole  body  of  a  Peo- 
ple, was  a  large  proportion.     By  this  eflimate,  or  what  pofiibly  could 
be  allow'd  to  the  Princes  of  the  Tribes  and  of  the  Families,  their  fliare 
came  not  to  a  fixth  of  the  whole  :  io  the  reft  remaining  to  the  People, 
the  Balance  of  this  Government  mufl  have  been  purely  popular.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  whole  this  Law  of  Moses  for  the  divifion   of  the 
Land  was  never  executed  :  but  that  in  the  parts  fome  fuch  courfe  was 
taken,  is  plain ;  for  example,  in  the  divifion  to  {e\t\\  Tribes,  where 
Joshua  propoles  to  the  People  in  this  manner:   Give  out  from  among  joili.  18.  4. 
you  three  men  for  each  Tribe — a?2d  they  (Imll  go  thro  the  Land  and  de- 
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fcr'ibe  it.     The  People  having  refolv'd  accordingly,  thefe  went^  and 
pajsdthrd  the  hand.,  and  defer  ib'd  it  by  Cities  into  feven  parts  in  a  Book, 
and  came  again  to  Joshua  to  the  Hoft  at  Shiloh.     And  Joshua  cafi 
Lots  Jor  them  in  Shiloh,  bejore  the  Lord:  and  there  ]o%n\j A  divided 
the  Land  to  the  Children  of  Ifrael  according  to  their  divifions.     It  were 
abfurd  to  think  that  this  Lot  determin'd  of  proportions ;  for  fo  a  mean 
man  might  have  come  to  be  richer  than  the  Prince  of  his  Tribe :  but 
the  proportions  allotted  to  Tribes  being  ftated,  tho'  at  firil  but  by  guefs, 
and  enter'd  into  the  Lot  Book  of  the  Surveyors  (who,  fays  Joseph  us, 
were  moft  expert  in  Geometry)  the  Princes  came  firfl  to  the  Urns, 
whereof  the  one  contain'd  the  names  of  the  Tribes  that  were  to  draw, 
the  other  the  names  of  thofe  parcels  of  Land  that  were  to  be  drawn 
firfl  to  a  whole  Tribe.    Thus  the  name  of  a  Tribe,  for  example  Ben- 
jam  in,  being  drawn  out  of  one  Urn,  to  that  name  a  parcel  was 
drawn  out  of  the  other  Urn ;  for  example,  the  Country  lying  between 
'Jericho  and  Bethaven.     This  being  done,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Tribe 
having  chofen  in  what  one  place  he  would  take  his  flated  and  agreed 
proportion,  whether  of  fourteen  thoufand  Acres,  or  the  like,  the  reft 
of  the  Country  was  fubdivided  in  the  Lot  Book,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  Families  in  the  Tribe  of  this  Prince ;  and  the  Parcels  fubdivided 
being  caft  into  the  one  Urn,  the  names  of  the  Patriarchs  into  the  other, 
the  fame  Tribe  came  again  by  Families.    Thus  every  Patriarch  making 
choice  in  what  one  part  of  this  Lot  he  would  take  his  agreed  propor- 
tion, whether  of  four  thouland  Acres,  or  the  like :   the  remainder 
was  again  fubdivided  in  the  Lot  Book,  according  to  the  number  of 
names  in  his  Family  :  if  they  were  more  than  the  parcel  would  fur- 
nifh  at  four  Acres  a  man,  then  was  that  defedl  amended  by  addition 
out  of  the  next  parcel ;  and  if  they  were  fewer,  then  the  overplus 
was  cafl  into  the  next  parcel.     By  fuch  means  the  People  came,  or 
might  have  come  in  the  whole,  and  in  every  part,  to  the  Lot  of  their 
Inheritance}  while  every  Tribe  that  was  thus  planted,  became  local, 
^        g       without  removeal.     Neither  J}:iall  the  Inheritance  remove  J roin  one  Tribe 
to  another  Tribe ;  but  every  one  of  the  Tribes  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael 
fkall  keep  himfelf  to  his  own  Inhej-itance. 
Seft.  13.         THE  Tribes  thus  planted,  or  to  have  been  planted,  were  twelve. 
The  Portion  ofY\^i^  thirteenth,  or  that  of  Levi,  came  in  the  like  manner  to  the 
^^y*"  Lot,  for  their  forty  eight  Cities  with  their  Suburbs,  and  receiv'd  them 

6.  '  accordingly ;  as  the   Lot   came  forth  for  the  Families  of  the  Koha- 

Num.  1 8. 20.  thites,  and  the  refl.     Thefe  Ifrael  gave  to  the  Levites  out  oj  their  In- 
Deut  '°8^.   heritance:  That  is,  thefe  were  fuch  as  the  twelve  Tribes,  before  the 
divifion,  fet  apart  for  the  Levites.,  with  the  Tithes,  and  the  Offerings; 
which,  tho'  this  Tribe  had  no  other  Lands,  made  their  Portion  by  far 
the  befl.     The  Tribes  being  henceforth  reckon'd  by  their  locality,  and 
thefe  forty  eight  Cities  being  fcatter'd  throughout  the  twelve  Tribes,  that 
of  Levi   was  no  more  computed  as  a  diftindt  Tribe,   but  lofl  as  it 
were  the  name,  yet  with  advantage:  for  to  their  promifcuous  abode 
they  had  the   right  of  promifcuous  marriage,  no  more  in  this  point 
E  k       22  ^^"§  injoin'd  any  of  them,  than  to  take  Maidens  of  the  feed  of  Kr^d, 
or  at  leafl  the  Widows  of  Priefts.     And  as  in  the  Tribes  where  they 
dwelt  they  had  promifcuous  Marriage,  fo  had  they  right  of  promif- 
cuous Eledion  ;  that  is,  of  elediing,  and  being  eledled,   into  all  the 
Magiflracies  and  Offices  of  the  Common- wealth  :  which  they  fo  fre- 
quently injoy'd,  that  the  Sanhedrim  is  fometimes  underflood  by  their 

names. 
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names.     If  there  arifes  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgment,  thou  Chap.  2. 
P^alt  come  to  the  Priejh  the  Levites.     Between  the  Law,  and  the  Re-   ^— — v — -> 
ligion  of  this  Government,  there  was  no  difference ;  whence  all  Eccle-  ^'^"''  '7-  ^^ 
fiaflical  perfons  were  alfo  Political  perlbns,  of  which  the  Levites  were 
an  intire  Tribe,  let  more  peculiarly   apart  to  God  (the  King  of  this 
Common-wealth)  from  all  other  cares,  except  that  only  of  his  Go- 
vernment.    Thus  Moses  did  that  with  the  fafety  of  Liberty  in  Ijr-ael, 
which  Lycurgus  could  not  do  in  Lacedemon,  but  by  condemning  the 
Helots  to  perpetual  Slavery :   For  whereas  without  thefe  to  be  Tillers 
of  the  Ground,  the  Citizens  of  hacedetnon  could  not  be  at  leifure  for 
the  Common-wealth  ;  the  Children  of  Ijrael  might  employ  themfelves 
in  their  domeftic  Affairs,  as  they  requir'd,  with  fafety  :  while  the  Le- 
vites bore  the  buifden  of  the  Government;  or,  in  cafe  either  their 
private  Affairs  permitted,   or  their  Ambition  prompted,  were  equally 
capable  of  Magiflracy. 

O  F  the  LeviticalC\i\t%  three  beyond,  and  three  on  this  fide  "Jordan,     Seft.  14. 
were  Cities  oj  Refuge.     If  a  man  was  flain,  the  next  of  kindred,  by  ^'""  °f 
the  Laws  of  Ifrael,  was  the  Avenger  of  Blood ;  and  to  the  Avenger  of  Ngm-^c. 
Blood  it  was  lawful  to  flay  him  that  flew  his  Kinfman,  wherever  he 
could  find  him,  except  only  in  a  City  of  Refuge,    For  this  caufe,  if  a 
man  had  flain  another,  he  fled  immediately  to  one  of  thefe  Sandhiaries; 
whence  neverthelefs,  the  Judges  in   the  Gates,  within  whofe  proper 
verge  the  Crime  was  committed,  caus'd  the  Malefactor  to  be  brought 
before  them    by  a  Guard,  and  judg'd  between  the  Slayer  and  the 
Avenger  of  Blood.  If  that  which  we  call  Murder,  or  Man-flaughter, 
was  prov'd  againfl  him  by  two  Witneffes,   he  was  put  to   death  :  but 
if  it  was  found,  as  we  fay.  Chance- medly,  he  was  remanded  with  a  Guard 
to  the  City  of  Refuge ;  whence  if,  before  the  Death  of  the  High  Prieft, 
he  was  found  wandring,  it  was  lawful,  not  only  for  the  Avenger  of 
Blood,  but  for  any  man  elfe  to  flay  him.  The  High  Priefl  being  dead, 
he  reiurn'd,  not  home  only,  but  to  his  Inheritance  alfo,  with  liberty 
and  fafety.  If  a  Prieft:  had  flain  a  man,  his  Refuge  was  the  Sanftuary : 
whence  neverthelefs  he  was  taken  by  the  Sanhedrim ;  and,  if  upon 
trial  he  was  found  guilty  of  wilful  Murder,   put  to  death.     If  a  man 
comes  pre fumptuoujly  upon  his  Neighbour  to  flay  him  with  guile,  thou  Exod.  21.  14.' 
Pmlt  take  him  frotn  my  Altar,  that  he  may  die. 

INHERITANCES,  being  thus  introduc'd  by  the  Lot,  were  im-     Sea.  i;. 
movably  intail'd  on  the  Proprietors  and  their  Heirs  for  ever,  by  the  infli-   ^'*^  Jubik, 
tution  of  the  Jubile,  or  the  return  of  Lands,  however  fold  or  engag'd,  once 
in  fifty  years  to  the  antient  Proprietor,  or  his  lawful  Heir.    Yet  remain'd 
there  tv^^o  ways  whereby  Lots  might  be  accumulated ;  the  one  by  cafual 
Inheritance,  the  other  by  marriage  with  an  Heirefs :  as  in  the  cafe  of  Ze-    Num.  36. 
LOPH EDAD,  or  of  his  Daughters. 

N  O  W  to  bring  the  whole  refult  of  thefe  hiflorical  parts,  thus  prov-     Seft.  16. 
ed,  to  the  true  Political  Method  or  Form,  the  Common-wealth  infti- 
tuted  by  Moses  was  according  to  this  Model. 

THE  whole  People  of  Ifrael  (thro'  a  popular  diflribution  of  the  neMoJiiof 
Land  of  Canaan  among  themfelves  by  lot,  and  the  fixation  of  fuch  a  the  Common- 
popular  Balance  by  their  Agrarian  Law,  or  Jubile,  intailing  the  in-  J^ji'^J  "■* 
heritance  of  each  Proprietor  upon  his  Heirs  for  ever)  was  locally  divid- 
ed into  twelve  Tribes. 

EVERY 
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EVERY  Tribe  had  a  double  capacity,  the  one  Military^  the 
other  Civil. 

A  TRIBE,  in  its  Military  capacity,  conlifled  of  one  Staff  or 
Standard  of  the  Camp,  under  the  leading  of  its  diflindl  and  hereditary 
Prince,  as  Commander  in  chief;  and  of  its  Princes  of  Families  or  chief 
Fathers,  as  Captains  of  thoufands  and  Captains  of  hundreds. 

A  TRIBE,  in  its  Political  capacity,  was  next  and  immediately 
under  the  governrnent  of  certain  Judicatories,  fitting  in  the  Gates  of 
its  Cities ;  each  of  which  confifted  of  twenty  three  Elders,  eledled  for 
life,  by  free  fuffrage. 

THE  Sovereign  Power,  and  common  Ligament  of  the  twelve 
Tribes,  was  the  Sanhedrim  of  Ijrael,  and  the  Ecclefm  Dei,  or  Con- 
gregation of  the  Lord. 

THE  Sanhedrim  was  a  Senate,  confifling  of  feventy  Elders  for 
life,  fo  inflituted  by  the  free  Eledlion  of  fix  Competitors,  in  and  by 
each  Tribe ;  every  Elder,  or  Senator  of  the  Sanhedrim  being  taken  out 
of  this  number  of  Competitors  by  the  Lot. 

THE  Congregation  of  the  Lord  was  a  Reprefentative  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  Ijrael,  confifling  of  twenty  four  thoufand,  for  the  term  of  one 
month ;  and  perpetuated  by  the  monthly  Election  of  two  thoufand 
Deputies  of  the  People  in  each  Tribe. 

THE  Sanhedrim,  upon  a  Law  made,  was  a  flanding  Judicatory 
of  Appeal  from  the  Courts  in  the  Gates,  throughout  the  Tribes ;  and 
upon  a  Law  to  be  made,  whatever  was  propos'd  by  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  refolv'd  in  the  aflirmative  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  was 
an  Ad:  of  the  Parliament  of  Ifrael. 

Deut,  4. 5,6.  OF  this  Frame  fays  MosEs  to  the  People  (as  well  he  might)  Be- 
hold, 1  have  taught  you  Statutes  and  judgments,  e-ven  as  the  Lord  my 
God  commanded  me,  thatyeJJ:oulddoJd  in  the  Land  ivhither  you  goto 
pojfejs  it.  Keep  therefore,  and  do  them  ;  for  this  is  your  Wifdom,  and 
your  JJnderJlandi7ig  in  the  fight  of  the  Nations,  which  Jh  all  hear  all  thefe 
Statutes,  and  Jay,  Surely  this  great  Nation  is  a  wije  and  under jlandmg 
People,  In  another  place,  upon  the  Peoples  obferving  this  form,  he 
pronounces  all  the  choicefl  BlefTmgs ;  and  in  cafe  of  violation  of  the 
fame,  a  long  enumeration  of  moft  dreadful  Curfes,  among  which  he 

Deut.  28.  36.  ^^  this :  The  Lord  Jloall  bring  thee,  and  thy  King  which  thou  fo  alt  Jet 
over  thee,  to  a  Nation  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  Fathers  have  known ; 
and  there  p^alt  thou  J'erve  other  Gods,  Wood  and  Stone.  In  which  words, 
firfl  he  charges  the  King  upon  the  People  as  a  Creature  of  their  own, 
and  next  oppofes  his  Form  point-blank  to  Monarchy ;  as  is  farther  ap- 
parent in  the  whole  Antithelis  running  throughout  that  Chapter,  To  the 
negledl  of  thefe  Orders  may  be  apply'd  thofe  words  of  David  :  / have 
J'aid  that  ye  are  Gods — but  ye  f^all  die  like  Men,  and  fall  like  one  oj  the 
Princes.  But  this  Government  can  with  no  countenance  of  Reafon, 
or  teflimony  of  Story,  give  any  man  ground  to  argue  from  the  Frame 
thus  inflituted  by  Moses,  that  a  Common-wealth  rightly  order'd  and 
eflablifli'd,  may  by  any  internal  caufe  arifing  from  fuch  Orders,  be 
broken  or  difTolv'd ;  it  being  mofl  apparent,  that  this  was  never  efta- 
blifli'd  in  any  fuch  part  as  could  polfibly  be  holding.  Moses  dy'd  in 
the  Wildernefs:  and  tho'  Joshua,  bringing  the  People  into  trie  pro-^ 
mis'd  Land,  did  what  he  could,  during  his  Life,  towards  the  efla- 
hlifliment  of  the  Form  defign'd  by   Moses ;    yet  the  hands  of  the 

People 
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People,  fpecially  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  grew  flack,  and  they  Chap.  7. 
rooted  not  out  the  Canaanites,  which  they  were  fo  often  commanded  »— — v— — ' 
to  do ;  and  without  which  it  was  impoffible  their  Common-wealth 
iliould  take  any  root.  Neverthelefs,  fettled  as  it  could  be,  it  was  in 
fome  parts  longer  liv'd  than  any  other  Government  has  yet  been  ;  as 
having  continu'd  in  fome  fort  from  Moses,  to  the  difperfion  of  the 
yews  in  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  ;  being  about  one  thou- 
^nd  feven  hundred  years.  But  that  it  was  never  eftablifh'd  accord- 
ing to  the  neccflity  of  the  Form,  or  the  true  intent  of  Moses,  is  that 
which  muft  be  made  farther  apparent  throughout  the  fequel  of  the 
prefeut  Book  ;  and  firft,  in  the  ftate  of  the  Ijraelites  under  their  Judges. 

CHAP.  III. 

Shewing  the  Anarchy^  or  State  of  the  Ifraelites  u?ider  their 

^Judges. 

TH  E  Frame  of  that  which  I  take  to  have  been  the  ordinary  Con- 
gregation or  Reprefentative  of  the  People  of  TJrael,  is  not  per-  ^^/ff,'' 
fedly  fliewn  in  Scripture,  till  the  time  of  David  j  when,  tho'  it  has  til  of '11%. 
nothing  in  it  of  a  Monarchical  Inftitution,  it  is  found  intirely  remain- ?''C/'""'"/i'/ 
ing,  and  perfeftly  defcrib'd  in  thefe  words  :  ISlcw  the  Children  of  Ifrael  f/ii,[y'' 
ajter  their  number,  to  wit,  the  chief  Fathers,  and  Captains  of  thoufands  i  Chron.  27. 
and  hundreds,  and  their  Officers  that  Jervd  the  King  in  any  matter  of 
the  Courfes,  which  came  in,  and  went  out  ?}ionth  by  month,  throughout  all  the 
months  in  the  year ;  of  every  Courfe  were  twenty  and  four  thou/and  men. 
The  Polls  of  the  People,  as  they  have  been  hitherto  fhewn,  were  taken 
before  their  Plantation  in  Canaan,  where  before  they  had  Kings,  they 
had  grown  (according  to  the   account   of  Paul)  Jour   hundred  and 
fifty  years;    during  which  time,  that  they  were  exceedingly  increas'd,       '  '^-^o- 
appears  by  the  Poll  of  Military  age  taken  by  David,  and  amount- 2 Sa 
ing  to  one  Million  three  hundred  thoufand  :  yet  could   this  AfTembly         '  24- 9- 
of  the  Children  oj  Ifrael  after  their  Jiumber,  in  one  year,  by  monthly 
rotation,  take  in  the  whole  body  of  them.  How  thefe,   being  a  Repre- 
fentative of  the  People,  and  thus  changeable,  could  be  otherwife  col- 
ledfed  than  by  the  monthly  election  of  two  thoufand  in  each  Tribe,  is 
not  imaginable.     And  that  both  a  Reprefentative  of  the  People  they 
were,  and  thus  changeable,  is  by    the  clear  words   of  Scripture,  and 
the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  upon  which  occafion  they  are  defcrib'd,  un- 
deniably evinc'd:  for  David  propofing,    and    the    People  refolving, 
they  make  Solomon    King,    and    Zadoc   Prieft.     This    Affembly 
(befides  the  Military  Difcipline  thereof,  in  which  it  difFer'd  little  from 
the  Cufloms  of  fuch  other  Comm.on-wealths  as  have  been  great  and        ^ ^^ 
martial)  had  not  only  a  Civil,  but  a  Military  Office  or  Function,  as 
the  flanding  Guard  or  Army  of  this  Country;  which,  tho'  fmall,  and 
lying  in  the  very  Teeth  of  its  Enemies,  could  thus,  by  taking  in  every 
man  but  for  one  month  in  a  whole  year,  fo  equally  diltribute  a  Burden, 
to  have  been  otherwife  intolerable  to  all,  that  it  might  be  born  by  a 
few,  and  fcarce  felt  by  any.  This  Epitome  of  that   Body   (already  de- 
fcrib'd under  the  leading  of  the  feveral  Princes  of  the  Tribes,  with  their 
Staves,  and  Standards  of  the  Camp)  feems  to  have  been  commanded 
by  Lieutenants  of  the  Princes,  or  Tiibunesof  the  re)pe(flivc   Tribes  r 

5  N  For, 
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Book  II.   For,  over  the  Jirjl  cotirfe,  Jor  the  Jirjl   month,  was   Jashobeam    the 
^— "v^-J  So?i  of  Zabdiel   (of  the   Children  of  Perez,  or   of  the  Family 
of  the  Pharzites,  in  the  Catalogue  of  ]v  d  ah)  a?2d  of  his    courfe  "were 
jour  and,  twenty  thoujajid. 

I  N  this  cafe  the  Princes  did  not  lead  in  perlon,  but  refided  in  their 

Tribes  for  the  Government  of  the  fame  ;  whence,  upon  extraordinary 

occafions,  they  fent  extraordinary  Recruits :  or  in  cafe  of  folcmn  War, 

or  fomc  weighty  affair,  as  the  trial  of  a  Tribe  or  the  like,  led  up  in 

perfon,   with  their  Staves  and  Standards  ;  an  Ordinance,  whether   we 

regard  the  military  or  civil  ufe  of  it,   never  enough  to  be  admir'd, 

Sea.  2.  IT  is  true,  while,  the  whole  People  being  an  Army,  Moses  could 

IhatthiiRe-  pi-opofe  to   them  in  body,  or  under  their  Staves  and  Standards  of  the 

^•waTlfdh! the  Camp  ;  as  he  needed  not,  fo   he  us'd   not  any    Reprefentative.     But 

time  of  the      whcn  ]osHV  A  had  kt  the  Peopk  go,  and  the  Children  oj  Ifrael  went  e- 

y«^S"-         very  man  to  his  Inheritance,  to poj/e/s  the  Land;  how  was  it  pofTible  they 

ludg.  3. 3.     fliould  pofTefs  any  thing  (while  the^ve  Lords  of  the  Philiflians,  and  all 

//if  Canaanites,   and  the  Sidonians,  and  the  W\v\it^,  remain'd  yet  among 

them  unconquer'd)  without  the  wing  of  fome  fuch  Guard  or  Army  as 

this,  under  which  to  fhelter  themfelves  ?  How  was  it  equal,  or   pof- 

fible,  that  a  few  of  the  People  upon  the  guard  of  the  whole,  fliould  be 

without  relief,  or  fuflain  all   the  burden  ?  Or  how  could  every  man 

be  faid  to  go  to  his  Inheritance  to  poffefs  it,  unlefs  they  perform'd  this 

or  the  like  duty,  by  turns  or  courfes  ?  Thefe  things  conlider'd,  there 

is  little  doubt  but  this  Congregation  was,  according  to  the  Inftitution 

of  Moses,   put  in  pradlice  by  Joshua. 

THUS  flood  both  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  Congregation,  with 

ihc^Dtjjhlution  the  inferior  Courts,  and  all  the  Superfhrudtures  of  the  MofaicalCom.- 

ef the Mofaical rnon-'w&aXih,  during  the  life  of  Joshua,  and  the  Elders  of  the  San- 

Common-        hcdrim  that  outliv'd   him ;  but  without    any    futficient   root  for    the 

poflible  fupport  of  it  (the   Canaanites  not  being   deflroy'd)   or  with 

fuch  roots  only  as  were  full  of  worms.     Wherefore,  tho'  the  People 

ju  g.  '^■l'^'^-  jgyrj^fijg  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  Elders 

that  oiitlivd  ]q%a\]  A;  yet  after  the  Death  of  thefe,  they   did  evil  in 

the  fight  of  the  Lord.     And  an  Angel  (a  MefTenger  or  Prophet)  oj  the 

Judg.  2.  \.z.  Lord  came  upf-otn  Gilgal/o  Bochlm,  and  faid,  I  made  you  go  up  out  of 

the  Land  of  Egypt,  and  have  brought  you  into  the  Land  which  Ifwore  to 

jj   J      J     your  Fathers  ;  and  I  faid,  I  will  never  break  my  Covejiant  with  you.  And 

ch.  1 2.  2.      >'f  jhall  make  tio  League  with  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Land,  yejhall  throw 

down  their  Altars  :  but  ye  have  tiot  obeyd  my  Voice  :  JVhy  have  you  done 

jo(h.  23.3.   this  ?  Wherefore  I  alfo  faid,  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  you  :  but 

chV'^^2^^  they  jjjall  be  as  Thorns  inyour fides,  and  their  Gods  (}:all  be  afnare  to  you. 

Antiq.l.5.c.2.  Upon  the   feveral   Contents   of  which  places,  fays   Joseph  us,  Ihe 

Ifraelites   (after    the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the  Elders    that  outliv'd 

him)  negle Sling  their  Arms,  betook  themfelves  to  Tillage  ;  and  efeminated 

with  Peace,  gave  their  ?ninds  rather  to  what  wan  eajy  and  pleafng,  than 

what  wasjecure  or  honourable  :  forgetful  of  the  Laws  of  God,  and  of  their 

Di(ciph?ie.  Whereupon  God  being  mov'd  to  anger,   adrnonifdd  them  by  a 

Prophet,  that  in f paring  the  Canaanites,  they  had  dif obey  d  him  ;  and  that 

in  cafe  they  perfi/ied,  for  his  Mercies  fiegleSledthey  fJoould  tafi  of  his  Jufiice. 

But  they,  thd  terrified  with  the  Oracle,  were  altogether  averfe  to  the  War ; 

both  becaufe  they  were  brib'd  by  the  Canaanites,  and  thro  luxury  werebe~ 

come  unapt  for  labour :  the  form  of  theirCommon-wealth  being  Jiowdeprav'dy 

and  the  AriHocratical part  thereof  invalid ;  while  neither  the  Senate  was 

eleSled 
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eleEled^  nor  the  fokmn  Magijirates  created  as  formerly.  In  which  words,   Chap.  '\. 
thenot   eledling  of  the  Senate  as  formerly,  being  laid  as  a  Crime  by  v---v-— ' 
JosEPHus  to  the  People;  he  is  firft  clear  enough,  for  his  part,  that 
the  Senate  was  formerly  eledied  by  the  People,  and  ought  to  have  been 
fo  ftill :  And  fecondly,  that  henceforth  the  eleftion  of  the  Senate,  or 
Sanhedrim,  was  negleded  by  the  People.     So   this  Common-wealth, 
which,  thro'  the  not  rooting  out  of  the  Canaanites,  had  never  any  Foun- 
dation, came  now  to  fail  alfo  in  her  Super-ftrudtures:  for  proof  where- 
of, the  Teftimony  of  Scripture  is  no  lefs  pregnant  in  divers  places.    As 
where  ']i}V)A\iJaid  to  Simeon  his  Brother,  Come  up  with  77ie  into  my  judg.i.  j.z'^, 
hot,  that  ive  may  fight  againjl  the  Canaanites,  and  1  likewife  will  go  29,  Cs'f. 
with  thee  into  thy  Lot :  So  S  imeon  went  with  him.  In  which  words  you 
have  a  League  made  by  two  Tribes,  and  a  War  manag'd  by  them, 
while  other  Tribes,  that  is,  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  with  the  reft,  fat 
ftill :   whereas,  if  there  had  been  now  any  common  ligament,  as  while 
the  Sanhedrim  was  in  being,  fuch  leaguing,  and  fuch  warring  by  parti- 
cular Tribes  at  their  own  difcretion,  could  not  have  been.  Again,  where- 
as to  judge  a  Tribe  pertain'd  to  the  Sanhedrim  ;  in  the  Judgment  given 
againft  Benjamin,  by  the  Congregation  of  four  hundred  thoufand,      Judg.  20. 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  all. 

NOW  Government  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  where  there   is  no     Seft.  4. 
Senate,  there  muft  be  fome  King,  or  fomewhat  like  a  King,  and  fuch  was  A'a  Ki»g,  /ome 
the  Judge  of  Ifrael;  yet  is  not  their  reckoning  valid,  who  from  hence  ^'"'"''  "°^^' 
compute  the  Monarchy  of  the  Hebrews.     Firft,  becaufe  Paul    di-  King."'"" 
ftinguiflies  between  the   Kings  and  the  Judges.     Secondly,  becaufe  Calav.ap.Liv. 
Gideon,  when  he  was  a  Judge,  in  refufing  to  be  King,  does  the  like.  ^y^^^^\ 
Thirdly,  becaufe  the  Judges  in  IJrael  (as  Diftators  in  other  Common- 
wealths) were  not  of  conftant  Eledlion,  but  upon  Emergencies  only. 
Fourthly,  becaufe  complaint  being  made  to  the  men  of  Judah  of  judg.  i;.  13. 
their  Judge  Samson,  they  deliver'd  him  to  the  Philijiines  bound ;  no 
lefs  than  did  the  Romans  their  Confuls  to  the  Samnites.     And   laftly, 
becaufe  Samuel,  diftinguifliing  to  perfedlion  between  Diftatorian  and 
Royal  Power,  or  between   the  Magiftracy  of  the  Judge  and  of  the 
King,  fhe'w's  plainly  (in  that  he  hearken  d  to  the  Voice  of  the  People) 
that  the  one  being  without  any  balance  at  all,  was  at  the  difcretion  of 
the  People ;  and  that  the  other  (not  to  be  founded  but  upon  Property 
in  himfelf,  to  which  end  he  muft  take  the  befi  of  their  Fields  and  give 
them  to  his  Servants)  could  no  otherwife  fubfift  than  by   having  the 
People  at  the  difcretion  of  the  King.    This  difference  (being  no  fmall 
one)  excepted,   the  office  of  the  King  and  of  the  Judge  was  much  the 
fame ;  each  confifting  in  judging  the  People,  and  going  forth  with  their 
Armies. 

BUT  whatever  be  the  difference  between  thefe  Magiftracies,  the     sea.  5. 
State  of  the  Ifr-aelitifl}  Common-wealth  under  the  Judges  was  both  void  Befognia  vez- 
of  natural  Super-ftrud:ures,  and  of  the  neceffary  Foundation ;  fo  the  '^°  'pegnere. 
Jfraelites,  when  they  were  weak,  ferv'd  the  Philijiines,  as  is  imply'd 
in  the  fpeech  of  the  men  of  Judah  to  their  Judge:  Ktiowefl  thou  not  that  uig.  1 5. 1 1 . 
the  Philiftines  are  Rulers  over  us  ? — A/id  it  came  to  pafs  when  Ifrael  was 
flrong,  that  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  tribute,  a?id  did  not  utterly  drive  them 
out.  Which,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  Command  of  God,  fo  was  it  point- 
blank  againft  all  Prudence ;  for  thus  neither  made  they  to  themfelves 
Friends,  nor  did  they  ruin  their  Enemies :  which  proceeding,  as  it  far'd      -^-^ 

with 
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with  this  Common-wealth,  and  was  obferv'd  by  Herennius  in  that 
of  the  Samnites,  is  the  certain  perdition  of  a  People. 
Seft.  6.  OF  the  diforder  of  this  People  upon  the  diffolution  of  the  Mofaical 

7heAnarchyofCoxn\x\on-\v^\i\\,  it  is  often  laid  that  there  was  no  King  /«Ifrael: 
7T'       6     ^'^^O'  '^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.   That  is,  at  the  times 
1 8. 1,  related  to  by  thefe  expreffions,  there  was  neither  Sanhedrim,  nor  Judge 
19-  '•  in  IJrael:  fo  every  man,  or  at  leaft  every  Tribe  govern'd  it  felf  as  it 
^''  ^5"  pleas'd.     Which,  neverthelefs,  is  not  fo  generally  to  be  underftood, 
Judg.  20.     but  that  the  Tribes  (without  either  Judge  or  Sanhedrim)  marching  up 
with  their  Standards  and  Staves  of  the  Camp,  not  only  aflembl'd  the 
Congregation  in  the  ufual  place  at  Mizpeh^  but  there  condemn'd  Ben- 
jam  in  for  the  rape  of  the  Levites  Concubine;  and,  marching  thence 
to  put  their  Decree  in  execution,  reduc'd  that  obftlnate  Tribe,  or  ra- 
ther deftroy'd  it  by  a  Civil  War. 
Sea.  7.  WHEN  in  this,  and  divers  other  ways,  they  had  pamper'd  their 

7ie  rift  of  the  Enemics,  and  exhaufted  themfelves,  they  grew  (as  well  they  might) 
nlnh"^    "    °u^  °f  ^^^^  ^^'^  \}^€vc  Policy ;  cfpecially  when  after  impious  expoftu- 
1  Sam.  4  3.    lation  (Wherejore  has  the  Lordjmitten  us  this  day  before  the  Philiflines.? ) 
they  had,  as  it  were,  ftak'd  their  God  (let  usjetch  the  Ark — that  it 
I  Sam.  7. 3.   way  fave  us)  and  the  Ark  being  taken  by  the  Enemy,  they  fell  to 
Idolatry.    To  this  it  happen'd,  that  tho' upon  Repentance  fuccefs  was 
better,   God  having  miraculoufly  difcomfited  the  Philijlines  before 
them ;  yet  Samuel  their  Judge  was  old,  and  had  made  his  two  Sons 
(being  takers  of  Bribes,  and  perverters  oj  yu/iice)  Judges  over  IJ'rael. 
Whereupon,  there  was  no  gainfaying,  but  a  King  they  muft  and  would 
have. 

CHAP.     IV. 

Shewing  the  State  of  the  Ifraelites  tmder  their  KingSy  to 

the  Captivity. 

Seft.  I.  1  7  O  R  Method  in  this  part,  I  fhall  firft  obferve  the  Balance  or 
The  Method  of  J^  Foundation,  then  the  Super-ftruftures  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchies} 
this  part.       ^^^  j^ft  Qf  ^11^  tj^e  Story  of  the  Hebre^w  Kings. 

Seft.  2.  THE  Balance  neceflary  to  Kingly  Government,  even  where  it  is 

ne  Balance  of  x^^A'iX&A  or  not  abfolute,  is  thus  defcrib'd  by  Samuel,  ^his  will  be  the 
this  Monarchy.  ^^„„^^  ^  ^fjg  Xing  that  JJ:all  reign  over  you :  He  will  take  your  Fields, 
14.'  your  Vineyards,  and  your  Oliveyards,  even  the  beji  of  them,  and  give  them 
to  his  Servants.  That  is,  there  being  no  provifion  of  this  kind  for  a 
King,  and  it  being  of  natural  neceflity  that  a  King  muft  have  fuch  an 
Ariftocracy  or  Nobility  as  may  be  able  to  fupport  the  Monarchy 
(which  otherwife,  to  a  People  having  equal  fhares  in  property,  is  al- 
together incompatible)  it  follows,  that  he  muft  take  your  Fields,  and 
give  them  to  his  Servants,  or  Creatures, 

THIS  notwithflanding  could  not  Saul  do,  in  whofe  time  the 
Monarchy  attain'd  not  to  any  balance,  hut  was  foon  torn  from  him 
„  g  like  the  lap  of  a  Garment.  The  Prince  who  gave  that  balance  to  this 
iChron.ii.  Monarchy,  which  it  had,  was  David:  for  befides  his  other  Con- 
quells,  by  which  he  brought  the  Moabitcs,  the  Syrians  of  Datna/cuSy 
the  Ammonites,  the  Amalekites,  the  Edomites,  to  his  Obedience,  and  ex- 
tended his  Border  to  the  river  Euphrates,  he  fmote  the  Phililtines,  and 
Jubdud  them,  and  took  Gath  and  her  Towns,  cut  of  the  hand  of  the  Phi- 

lillincs. 
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liftines.     Now  this  Country  which  David  thus  took,  was  part  of  Chap.  4. 

the  Land  given  to  the  People  by  God,  and  which  was  by  the  Law  of  *— — / ' 

Moses  to  have  been  divided  by  Lot  to  them.  Wherefore  if  this  di- 
vifion  follow'd  not,  but  David  having  taken  this  Country,  did  hold 
it  in  his  particular  Dominion  or  property  ;  then  tho'  he  took  not  from 
the  People  any  thing  whereof  they  were  in  adlual  poffeflion,  yet,  as 
to  their  legal  Right,  took  he  from  them  (as Samuel  had  fcrewarn'd) 
their  Fields,  their  Vineyards,  and  their  Oliveyards,  even  the  befl  of 
them,  and  gave  them  to  his  Servants,  or  to  a  Nobility,  which  by  this 
means  he  introduc'd. 

THE  firft  Order  of  the  Nobility  thus  inftituted,  were,  as  they  are  ^  gam.  2%. 
term'd  by  our  Tranflators,  David's  Worthies:  to  thefe  may  be  i  chron.  n. 
added,  the  great  Officers  of  his  Realm  and  Court,  with  fuch  as  fprang 
out  of  both.  But  however,  thefe  things  by  advantage  oi  foreign  Con- 
quefl  might  be  order'd  by  David,  or  continu'd  for  the  time  of  his 
next  SuccefTor  j  certain  it  is,  that  the  balance  of  Monarchy  in  fo  fmall 
a  Country  mufl  be  altogether  infufficient  to  it  felf,  or  deflrudlive  to 
the  People. 

THE  Common-wealth  of  hacedemon,  being  founded  by  Lycur-     Seft.  j. 
Gus  upon  the  like  Lots  with  thefe  defign'd  by  Moses,  came,  after  -^farallelof 
the  fpoil  of  Athens,  to  be  deftroy'd  by  Purchafcrs,  and  brought  into  cllBllames' 
one  hundred  hands;  whereupon,  the  People  being  rooted  out,  there  re-  inUxzAandin 
main'd  no  more  to  the  two  Kings,  who  were  wont  to  go  out  with  Lacedemon. 
great  Armies,  than  one  hundred  Lords:  nor  any  way,  if  they  were  in-  Agis  «/J 
vaded,  to  defend  themfelves,  but  by  Mercenaries,  or  making  War  up-  Cleomenes. 
on  the  Penny ;  which,  at  the  fartheft  it  would  go  (not  computing  the 
difference  in  Difcipline)  reach'd  not,  in  one  third,  thofe  Forces  which 
the  popular  Balance  could  at  any  time  have  afforded  without  Money. 
This  fome  of  thofe  Kings  perceiving,  were  of  all  others  the  mod:  earnefl 
to  return  to  the  popular  Balance.     What  Diforders  in  a  Country   no 
bigger  than  was  theirs,  or  this  of  the  Ifraclites,  mufl,  in  cafe  the  like 
courfe  be  not  taken,  of  neceffity  follow,  may  be  at  large  perus'd  in  the 
ftory  of  hacedemon;  and  fhall  be  fully  fhewn,  when  I  come  to  the  ftory 
of  the  prefent  Kings. 

FOR  the  Superflrudlures  of  David's  Government,  it.  has  been      Sea.  4. 
(hewn  at  large  what  the  Congregation  of  Jlrael  was  ;  and  that  with-  ^ieSufjr/iruc- 
out  the  Congregation  of    I/rael,  and  their  Relult,  there  was  not  any  i,rew  Mouar- 
Law  made  by  David.     The  like  in  the  whole,  or  for  the  mofb  part,  dy. 
was    obferv'd  till   Rehoboam,    who,  refufing    to  redrefs  the  Grie- 
vances of  the  People,   was  depos'd  by  one  part  of  this  Congregation  or 
Parliament,  and  fet  up  by  another;  to  the  confufion  both  of  Parliament 
and  People.     And  David  (as  after  him  Jehoshaphat)  did   re- 
ftore  the  Sanhedrim  ;  I  will  not   affirm,  by  popular  Eledion,  after 
the  antient  manner.     He  might  do  it  perhaps,  as  he  made  Joab  over 
the  Hoff,  Jehos'JAphat  Recorder,  and  Serai  ah  Scribe.     Certain  i  Sam.  8.  i;- 
it  is,  the  yewijlj  Writers  hold  unanimoufly,  that  the  fcventy  Elders 
were  in  David's  time,  and  by  a  good  token  ;  for  they    fay,  to  him 
only   of  all  the   Kings  it  was  lawful,  or  permitted,  to  enter  into  the 
Sanhedrim:  which  I  the  rather  credit,  for  the  words  of  David,  where 
he  fays,  I  will  praife  the  Lord  with  7nywhole  Heart  in  the  Council,  and  pfai, 
in  the  Congregation  of  the  Upright;  which  words  relate  to  the  Senate, 
and    the  Congregation   of  Ifracl.     The    final   caufe  of  the  popular 
Congregation,  in  a  Common-wealth,  is  to  give  fuch  a  balance  by  their 
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Book  IJ.  Refult,  as  may,  and  muft  keep  the  Senate  from  that  Fadtion  and  Cor- 
'— -v— '  ruption,  whereof  it  is  not  otherwife  curable,  or  to  fet  it  upright.     Yet 
our  Tranflat'on  gives  the  words  cited,  in  this  manner :  1  will praife  the 
Lord  with  my  whole  Heart  in  the  Afjembly  of  the  Upright^  mtd  in  the 
Co?igregation.     There  are  other  Allufions  in  the  Englijfj  Pfahns,  of  the 
^  '    "■  '      like  nature,  fliaded  in  like  manner :  As,   God  is  prej'ent  in  the  Congre- 
gation of  God  (that  is,  in  the  Reprefentative  of  the  People  of  Ijrael) 
he  judges  amotig  the  Gods,  that  is,   among  the  feventy  Elders,  or  in  the 
Sanhedrim.     What  the  Orders  of  the  Ijraelitijl:)  Monarchy  in  the  time 
of  David  were,  tho'  our  Tranflators  throughout  the  Bible  have  done 
what  they  could  againft  Popular  Government,  is  clear  enough  in  many 
fuch  places. 
.-Seft.  5-  TO  conclude  this  Chapter  with  the  ftory  of  the  Hebrew  Kings: 

-fhe  Story  oft  hi 'XWX   Rehoboam,    and  the  divifion  (thro'  the  caufe  mention'd)  of 
Hebrew ^!»gj.  ^.j^^  Congregation  in  his  time,  the  Monarchy  of  the  Hebrews  was  one, 
but  came  thenceforth  to  be  torn  into  two :  that  of  Judah,  confifling 
of  two  Tribes,  Jiidah  and   Benjamin;  and   that  of  Ifrael,  confifl- 
ing of  the  other  ten.     From  which  time  this   People,  thus  divided, 
had  little  or  no  reft  from  the  flame  of  that  Civil   War,  which,  once 
kindl'd  betweeen  the  two  Realms  or  Fadlions,  could  never  be  extin- 
guifli'd  but  in  the  deftruflion  of  both.     Nor  was  Civil  War  of  fo 
new  a  date  among  them;    Saul,  whofe  whole  Reign   was  impo- 
tent and  perverfe,  being  conquer'd   by  David;    and    David    in- 
vaded by  his  Son   Absalom  fo  ftrongly,   that  he  fled  before  him. 
Solomon,  the  next  SucceflTor,  happen'd  to  have  a  quiet  Reign,  by 
fettling  himfelfupon  his  Throne  in  thQ  death  of  Adonijah  his  elder 
Brother,  and   in   the  depofing  of  the  High  Prieft:  Abiathar;  yet 
made  he  the  yoke  of  the  People  grievous.     After  him,  we  have  the 
War  between  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam.     Then,  the  Confpiracy 
of  B  A  ash  A  againft  Nadab    King  of  Ifrael^    which   ends  in  the 
deftrudlion   of  Jeroboam's   Houfe,    and    the    Ufurpation   of    his 
Throne  by  Baasha,  which  Baasha  happens  to  leave  to  his  Son 
AsA.     Againft   Asa  rifes  Zimri,  Captain   of  the  Chariots;   kills 
him  with  all  his   kindred,  reigns  leven  days ;  at  the  end  whereof  he 
burns  himfelffor  fear  of  Omri,  who  upon  this  occafion  is  made  Cap- 
tain by  one  part  of  the  People,  as  is  alfo  Tibni  by  another.     The 
next   Prize  is  paid  between  Omri  and  Tibni,    and  their  Fadli- 
ons;  in    which   Tibni   is  flain.     Upon  this   fuccefs,    Omri   out- 
doing all  his  Predecefl^ors  in  Tyranny,  leaves  his  Throne  and  Virtues 
to  his   Son   Ahab.      Againft   Ahab    drives    Jehu   furioufly,     de- 
ftroys  him  and  his  Family,  gives  the  flefti  of  his  Queen  Jezebel, 
to  the  Dogs,  and  receives  a  Prefent  from  thofe   of  Samaria,  even 
feventy  heads  of  his  Mafters  Sons  in   Baskets.     To  Asa  and   Je- 
HOSHAPHAT,    Kings  of  Judah,    belongs  much  Reverence.      But 
upon  this  Throne  fat  Athaliah  ;  who,  to  reign,  murder'd  all  her 
Grand-children  except  one,  which   was  Jo  ash.     Jo  ash  being  hid 
by  the  High  Prieft,    at   whofe   command   Athaliah   was  fome 
time  after  flain,  ends   his  Reign  in  being  murder'd  by  his  Servants. 
To    him   fucceeds   his    Son   Amazia,    flain  alfo   by    his   Servants, 
About  the  fame  time  Zachariah   King  of  Ijrael  was  fmitten  by 
Shallum,  who  reign'd   in  his  ftead:  Shallum  by  Manahim, 
who   reign'd    in   his   ftead:     Pekaha    the    Son   of   Manahim 
by  Pekah  one  of  his  Captains,  who  reign'd  in  his  ftead:  Pekah 

by 
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by  HosHEA.     HosHEA  having  reign'd  nine  years,  is  carry'd  by  Sal-  Chap.  4. 
MAN  AZZER  King  of  v^r;^  with  the  ten  Tribes  into  Captivity.  Now   ^^-^r-^ 
might  it  be  expefted  that  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  (hould  enjoy  Peace : 
a  good  King  they  had,  which  was  Hezekiah  ;  but  to  him  fucceed- 
ed  his  Son  Manasseh,  a  fhedder  of  innocent  Blood.     To  Manas- 
SEH   fucceeded  his  Son  Ammon,  flain  by  his  Servants.     Josiaii    the 
next,  being  a  good  Prince,  is  fucceeded  by  Jehoahaz,  who  being 
carry'd  into  Egypt,  there  dies  a  Prifoner,  while  Jehoiakim  his  Bro- 
ther becomes  Pharaoh's  Tributary,     The  laft  of  thefe  Princes  was 
Zedekiah,  in  whofe  Reign  was  judah  led  away  captive  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.    Thus  came  the  Vv^hole  Enumeration  of  thofe  dread- 
ful Curfes  denounc'd  by  Moses  in  this  cafe,  to  be  fulfil'd  in  this  People;    Deut.  2S. 
of  whom  it  is  alfo  faid,  1  gave  tbejii  a  King  m  my  anger,  and  took  jjof  i ,  „ 
him  aieay  in  »;y  ivrath. 

T  O  conclude  this  Story  with  the  Refemblances  or  Differences  that 
are  between  Monarchical  and  Popular  Government:  What  Parallel 
can  there  be  beyond  the  Stories  whereby  each  of  them  are  fo  largely 
defcrib'd  in  Scripture?  True  it  is,  that  Ahip/ielec  ufurp'd  the  Ma- 
giftracy  of  Judge  in  Ifrael,  or  made  himfelf  King  by  the  men  of  Si- 
chem;  that  the  men  oi Ephraim  fought  againft  Jeptha,  and  that 
there  was  a  Civil  War  caus'd  by  Benjamin :  yet,  in  a  Popular  Govern- 
ment, the  very  womb  (as  they  will  have  it)  of  tumult,  tho'  never  fo 
well  founded  that  it  could  be  fleady,  or  take  any  fufficient  root,  caa 
I  find  no  more  of  this  kind. 

BUT  the  Tribunes  of  the  People  in  Rome,  or  the  Romans  under      seft.  6. 
the  Magiftracy  of  their  Tribunes,  throughout  the  whole  Adminiftration  ^  Parallel  of 
of  that  Government,  were  never  quiet ;  but  at  perpetual  ftrife  and  en-  '["'^"l""","^'^ 
mity  with  the  Senate.     It  is  very  true ;  but  hrlt,  this  happen  d  not  thofe  in  the 
from  a  Caufe  natural  to  a  popular  Government,  but  from  a  Caufe  un-  Hebrew  Ma- 
natural  to  Popular  Government ;  yea,  fo  unnatural  to  Popular  Govern- '''"^'^''"^^' 
ment,  that  the  like  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  Common-wealth. 
Secondly,  the  Caufe  is  undeniably  difcover'd  to  have  confifled  in  a 
Faction  introduc'd  by  the  Kings,  and  fofter'J  by  the  Nobility,  exclud- 
ing the  Suffrage  of  the  main  body  of  the  People  thro'  an  Optimacy, 
or  certain  rank  or  number  admitted  not  by  the  People  or  their  Elediion, 
but  by  the  value  of  their  Eflates,  to  the  Legillative  Power,  as  the  Com- 
mons of  that  Nation.     So  the  State  of  this  People  was  as  if  they  had 
two  Houfes  of  Lords,  and  no  Houfe  of  Commons.     Thirdly,  this 
danger  mufl  have  been  in  any  other  Nation,  at  leafl  in  ours,  much 
harder  to  be  incur'd,  than  Authors  hitherto  have  made  it  to  be  feen  in 
this.     And  laft  of  all,  this  Enmity,  or  thefe  Fadlions,  were  without 
Blood,  which  in  Monarchies  they  are  not,  as  you  faw  well  in  thofe 
mention'd ;  and  this  Nation  in  the  Baron's  Wars,  and  in  thofe  of  Tork 
and  Lancajler,  befides  others,  has  felt.     Or,  if  at  length  they  came 
indeed  to  Blood,  this  was  not  till  the  Foundations  were  deflroy'd,  that 
is,  till  the  Balance  of  Popular  Government  in  Rome  was  totally  ruin'd  j 
which  is  equally  in  cafes  of  the  like  nature  unavoidable,  be  the  Govern- 
ment of  what  kind  foever,  as  of  late  years  we  have  been  fufficiently 
inform'd  by  our  own  fad  Experience. 
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Shewing  the  State  of  the  Jews  in  the  Captivity,  and  after 
their  return  out  of  it ;  with  the  Frame  of  the  Jewilli 
Common-wealth. 

Seft  I        "\1[  7"  -^  ^^^'-  ^^^  Children  of  Ifrael  upon  a  fad  march,  even  into  Cap- 
7hi  State  of     VV     tivity.     What  Orders   had  been   antiently   obferv'd  by  them 
ihe  ifraciites    during  the  time  they  were  in  Egypt  (one  of  which,  as  has  been  already 
tn    aptiwty    ^g^yj^^  ^^g  jj^gif  feventy  Elders)  the  fame,  fo  far  as  would  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Princes  whofe  Servants  they  were,  continu'd  in  prac- 
tice with  them  during  the  time  of  their  Captivity,  out  of  which  the 
jer.  25.  12.    ten  Tribes  never  more  return'd.     The  two  Tribes,  when  feventy  years 
aChr.  36.22.  ^gj-e  accomplijif d  bova  the  time  that  they  were  carry'd  away  by  Ne- 
^"^^ '■  BUCHADNEZZAR,    and   in    the  fir  ft  year  of  Cykvs  King  0/ Perfia, 

return'd  the  beft  part  of  them,  not  only  with  the  King's  leave  and 
liking,  but  with  reflitution  of  the  Plate  and  Veflels  belonging  to  the 
Temple. 
Sea.  2.  THE  firft  Colony  (as  I  may  fay)  of  the  two  Tribes,  or  thofe  that 

7he  Balance  of  xQXxxxn'd  uuder  the  Condu(ft  of  Zorobabel  Prince  oi  fiidah,  amount- 
the  Common-  j  fortv  two  thoufaud  three  hundred  and  threefcore,  among  which 
ed  by  Zoro-  there  were  about  one  hundred  Patriarchs  or  Prmces  or  r  amines.  To 
babel.  thefe,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  came  fixteen  or  twenty  Princes 

Ezras  more  with  their  Families;  among  whom  the  Prophets Haggai,  Za- 

CHARiAS,  and  Malachi  were  eminent.  Some  of  them  could  not 
Eara  2.  59.  JJiew  their  Father's  Houje  and  their  Seed,  ivhether  they  isoere  of  Ifrael. 
But  thefe  were  few  j  for  it  is  faid  of  them  in  general,  That  tkey  went 
every  one  to  his  own  City,  or  to  the  Inheritance  of  his  Fathers  :  In  which 
you  may  note  the  reflitution  of  the  Balance  of  the  Mojalcal  Common- 
wealth ;  tho'  to  what  this  might  come  without  fixation,  the  Jubile 
being  not  after  the  Captivity  in  ufe,  I  cannot  fay.  However,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  plain  it  is  that  the  antient  Super-flrudures  did  alfo  enfue  :  as  in  or- 
der to  the  putting  away  of  the  flrange  Wives,  which  the  People  in  Cap- 
tivity had  taken,  is  apparent. 
Seft.  %.  THEIR  whole  progrefs  hitherto  is  according  to  the  Law  of  Mo- 

The  Super-      SES;  they  retum  every  man  to  his  Inheritance  by  dired:ion  of  his  Pe- 
firuituresof    degree,  or  according  to  the  Houfe  of  his  Fathers ;  they  are  led  by  Prin- 
iLaltb  it!  the  c^s  of  their  Families,  and  are  about  to  put  away  flrange  Wives :  for 
time  o/Ezra    what  reafou  then  fhould  a  man  believe  that  what  follows  fhould  not  be 
fl?;^Nehemia.  according  to  the  Orders  of  the  fame  Law-giver  ?  Now  that  which  fol- 
lows, in  order  to  the  putting  away  of  thefe  foreign  Wives,  is,  Procla- 
Ezra  10. 8,  9.  motion  was  made  throughout  Judah  ^w^  Jerufalem  to  all  the  Children  of  the 
Captivity^  that  they  fooiild  gather  themjelves  ^0  Jeruialem ;  a  fid  that  who- 
foever  would  not  come  within  three  days,  according  to  the   council  of  the 
Princes  and  Elders,   all  his  Subftance  fjould  be  forfeited,  and  hlmflffe- 
paratedjrcm  the  Congregation  of  thofe  that  had  been  carried  away.  This 
plainly,  by  the  penalty  annex'd,  is  a  Law  for  Banilliment;  of  which 
kind  there  was  none  made  by  Moses  ;  and  a  Law  made  by  the  Princes 
and  the  Elders.  What  doubt  then  can  remain,  but  thefe  Elders  were 
the    Sanhedrim,    or  feventy  Elders?  But  whereas  neither  the  San- 
hedrim, nor  any  other  Ssnate  of  it  felf  has  been  found  to  make  Laws, 
what  others  can  thefe  Princes  be  that  are  join'd  with  the  Elders,  than 

thofe 
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thofe  fpoken  of  before  ;  that  is,  the  Princes  of  Families,  or  the  chief  Chan.  c. 
Fathers  in  the  Congregation  of  them  that  had  been  carried  away  ?   So  *- — r~-~-' 
the  Princes  and  the  Elders  in  this  place  may  be  underftood  of  the  San- 
hedrim and  the  People:  for  thus  David   propofesto  the  Congregati- 
on of  the  People  of  Jfracl,  or  the  chief  Fathers,  and  muft  be  under- 
ftood of  them  J  becaufe  there  is  no  fuch  thing  throughout  the  Scripture  '  ^'"^'  '''  '" 
to  be  found,  as  a  Law  made  by  the  Sanhedrim  without  the  People  : 
and  if  fo,  then  that  the  Sanhedrim  with  the  People  had  power  to  make 
a  Law,    is  by  this  place  of  Scripture  undeniably  evinc'd.     But  befides 
the  chief  Fathers,   which  here  are  call'd   Rulers  of  the   Congregation^  ^^''^-  '°-  ''t' 
and  in  the  time  ot  David  were  c'AXd.Captains  oj  thoufands  and  Captains 
of  hundreds,  mention  is  alfo  made  of  the   Elders   of  every    City,  and 
the  "Judges  thereof ;  in  which  words  you  have  the  Judges  in  the  Gates 
throughout  the  Tribes  of  Ifracl,  as  they  were   inftituted   by  Mosf.s. 
All  which  particulars  being  rightly  fum'd  up,  come  to  this  total ;  that 
the  Common-wealth  reflor'd  by  Ezra,  was  the  very  fame  that  origi- 
nally was  inflituted  by  Moses. 

SUCH  was  the  Government   reftor'd   by  Zorobabel,  Ezra,      Seft.  4. 
and  Nehem  1  A.     Now  whether  the  JewifJi  or  Cabaliftical    Common-  i'J^abfiiftl'" 
wealth,  father'dby  the  Prelbyterian  Jews  of  latter  ages  upon  Moses  cal  or  Jewiih 
or  Ezra,  be  the  fame,  fhall  be  {hewn  by  reducing    the  invention  of  Common- 
thefe  Men  to  three  heads:  as  firfl:,  thtn  Cabala ;  fecondly,  their  Ordi-  ''-"^'''^• 
nation;  andlaft  of  all,  their  great  Synagogue. 

THE  Cabala,  call'd  alfo  by  the  ye^wj   the  Oral  Law,  confifls  of     Seft.  5. 
certain  traditions  by  them  pretended  at  the  inflitution  of  the  Sanhedrim  T'^^'-^^^^: 
to  have  been  verbally  deliver'd  to  the  feventy  Elders  by  Moses  for  the 
Government  of  the  Common-wealth.     Thefe  were  never  written  till 
after  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews  by  the  Emperor  Adr  ian;  when,  to 
fave  them  from  being  loft,  they  were  digefted  into  thofe  Volumes  call'd 
the  Talmud:  which  they  hold  to  be,  and  indeed  are  as  to  matter  of 
FadV,   the  authentic  Records  of  their  Government.  Of  the  Traditions 
thus  recorded  fays  one  of  the  Rabbins  or  Jeivifh  Dodors :    m?ik  not  Ra^bi  Corbu- 
tbat  the  written  Law  (or  the  Law  of  Moses)   is  fundamental,  but  that  lenfis. 
the  Oral  or  Traditional  Law  is  fundamental,  it  being  upon  this  that  God 
entered  into  a  League  with  the  Ifraelites,  as  it  is  written :  After  the  tenour  „ 
of  thefe  words,  1  have  made  a  Cove?iant   with  thee,  and  with  Ifrael.  -4  in  codict  juris 
man  (fays  another)  who  returns  from  the  liiidy   oj  the  Talmud    to  the  Chagiga, 
fiudy  of  the  Bible,  can  have  no  quiet  confcience,  neither  was  there  any  peace 
to  him  that  went  out  or  catne  in.     The  like  whereof  is  the  Talmudical  ^ach  8  la. 
way  of  applying  Scripture  throughout.   And  it  was  the  common    Blel^ 
fing  the  Pharijees  gave  their  Children  :   My  Jon,  hearken  to  the  words 
of  a  Scribe  or  DoSlor,  rather  than  to  the  Law  of  Moses.   To  whom 
fays  Christ  hereupon,  Tou  have  made   the   Commandment  of  God  of  Max.  1^.6. 
r.o  effeil  by  your  tradition. 

Now  as  true  as  the  Talmud,  or  as  this  word  of  a  Scribe,    or   that      ^'^'^^-  "• 
Moses  deliver'd  the  Oral  Law  to  the  feventy  Elders  and  to  Joshua,  ^j^f,}"!!'",,/ 
fo  true   it    is    that   Moses  ordain'd   both    the  feventy   Elders  and  Harris. 
Joshua  by  the  impofition  of  Hands;  and  that  this  Ordination  by 
the  impofition  of  Hands,    together  with  the  Oral   Law,   came  fuc- 
ceflively,  and  hand  in  hand  from   the  feventy  Elders,  and  from  Jo- 
sh u  a  downright  to   thefe  Dodors.     This  indeed  is  fo  generally  af- 
firm'd  by  their  Talmudifls,  that  there  is  no  denying  of  it ;  but,  that  as 
to  the  feventy  Elders  it  is  quite  contrary  to  Scripture,  has   already  been 

5   P  made 
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Book  II.   made  fufficiently  apparent;  for   Joshua   is  acknowledged  to   have 

*— -nr-*-'  been  ordain'd  by  Moses  with  Impofition  of  hands.  But  this  Argu- 
ment (befides  that  the  A(fl  of  Moses  was  accompanied  with  a  mi- 
racle, and  that  it  is  abfurd  to  think  that  a  thing  plainly  miraculous 
iliould  or  can  be  receiv'd  as  an  Order  in  a  Common-wealth)  will  go  no 
farther  than  that  Joshua,  upon  this  Authority,  might  have  elected 
his  Succeffor  by  impofition  of  hands.  Let  them  fliew  us  then  that  he 
did  fo,  or  indeed  that  he  left  any  Succeffor  at  all ;  for  certainly  if 
Joshua  left  no  Succeffor  fo  ordain'd,  or  no  Succeffor  at  all  (which  is 
the  truth  of  the  cafe)  then  defcended  there  upon  them  no  fuch  Ordina- 
tion from  Joshua;  and  fo  by  confequence  none  from  Mosrs. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  Authority  and  Vogue  of  Ordination  by 
the  impofition  of  hands  among  the  Jews  proceeds  not  from  the  Law  of 
Moses,  but  from  the  Oral  Law ;  which  how  bad  an  Authority  fo- 
ever  it  be  to  us  of  right,  is  of  fadl,  or  of  what  the  exercife  of  Ordi- 
nation was  among  the  y^ie-j,  a  good  and  fufficient  teftimony.  Now 
thereby  the  condition  of  this  Ordination  (tho'  in  fome  times  of  the 
Common-wealth  it  was  lefs  reftrain'd)  was  fuch,  that  no  man  not 
having  receiv'd  the  fame  from  the  great  Sanhedrim,  or  fome  one  of 
the  inferior  Courts  by  laying  on  of  hands,  by  word  of  mouth,  or 
by  writing,  could  be  a  Prefbyter,  or  capable  of  any  Judicature  or 
Magiflracy  in  the  Common-wealth,  or  to  give  Counfil  in  the  Law, 
or  any  part  of  the  Law,  or  to  be  of  the  Affembly  of  the  great  Sy- 
nagogue. 
Seft  WHAT  the  Affembly  of  the  Princes  and  Fathers  was  in  the  time 

7he  great  Sy  of  EzRA,  has  been  fhcwn,  and  is  left  to    the    Judgment    of  others. 

tiagogue.  gut  this  is  that  which  the  Talmudijh  and  their  Anceflors  the  Caba- 
liflical  yeias  (among  which  the  Pharijees  were  of  the  highefl  rank) 
unanimoufly  afhrm  to  have  confifted  of  the  feventy  Elders,  and  of  a 
Jundla  of  fifty  Prefbyters  not  eledied  by  the  People  ;  but  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  by  the  Sanhedrim,  or  by  fome  other  Judicatory.  This, 
they  fay,  was  the  inflitution  of  their  great  Synagogue,  where  I  leave 
them  :  but  that,  according  to  the  fenfe  wherein  they  cite  their  Autho- 
rities, the  like  with  them  was  a  conflant  pradice,  appears  not  only  by 
their  own  Teflimony  and  Records,  but  is  plain  in  Scripture;  as  where 
Christ  fpeaks  of  the    "Jeivs  to  his  Apoflles  in    this  manner,  They 

Giot.zAlAzx.isoill  fcourge you  in  their  Synagogues  :  that  is,  the   Jews,   having  as  yet 

"o-  '7-  no  Law  made  whereby  they  can  invade  the  Liberty  of  Confcience,  or 
bring  you  for  the  pradlice  thereof  to  punifliment,  will  call  their  great 
Synagogue,  wherein  the  Priefts  and  the  Pharijees,  or  the  Sanhedrim, 
have  at  leafl  feven  to  five  the  over  balancing  Vote  over  the  reft.  Which 
alfo  are  their  Creatures,  and  by  thefe  will  eafily  carry,  or  make  fuch 
Laws  whereby  they  may  inflidl  upon  you  corporal  Punifhment :  which 
Interpretation  of  Chrift's  words,  was  fulfil'd  even  to  a  tittle,  or  rather 
with  over  meafure.     For  upon  this  occafion  the  High  Priefl,  and  as 

Afts  6  Many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  High  Prieft,  were  gather  d  together  at 
Jerufalem.  That  this  fame  Junfta,  to  be  in  this  cafe  added  to  the  San- 
hedrim, was  to  confifl  but  of  fifty,  thofe  fifty  noteled:ed  by  the  Peo- 
ple, but  chofen  by  the  Elders  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  not  out  of  the 
body  of  the  People,  but  out  of  fuch  only  as  had  receiv'd  Ordination  by 
the  Sanhedrim,  or  by  fome  other  Court,  or  indeed  were  adlually  Judges 
in  fome  other  Court,  was  not  enough,  unlefs  they  might  confift  alfo  of 

Afts  5 . 2 1 .    ai  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  High  Prieft.     Which  Rights  and 

Privi- 
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privileges  being  all  obferv'd,   The  High  Prieji  came,  and  they  that  were  Chap,  c. 
with  him,  afid  call' d  the  Sanhedrim,  and  all  the  Presbytery  of  the  Children  i^  — ,—  Is 
of  Ifrael:  that  is,  fo  many  of  them,  as  being  aflembl'd  in  the  great  Sy- 
nagogue, reprefented  allthe  Presbytery ^  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael,  or  all  the 
Children  of  Ifrael  themfelves.     In  this  Aflembly  you  have  the  full  de- 
fcription  of  the  great  Synagogue  :  and  lohen  (in  this  Synagogue)  they  had 
beaten  the   Apoftles   Peter    and  John,  they  commanded  them  that  a^ 
they  flmild  not  f peak  in  the  Name  oj  ]^^\}s,  and  let  them  go.     Upon  thefe 
proceedings  there  are  Confiderationsof  good  importance;  asfirft,  That 
the  Cabaliftical  Do6lors  themfelves  did  never  fo  much  as  imagine  that 
Moses  had  endu'dthe  Sanhedrim  alone,  or  feparately  confider'd  from 
the  People,   with  any  Legiflative  Power ;  neverthelefs,  that  the  San- 
hedrim came  into  the   place,  and   fucceeded  to  the  whole  Power  of 
MosES,  they  unanimoufly  held :   whence,  even  upon  their  Principles, 
it  muft  follow  that  in  Moses,  diftindlly  and  feparately  taken  from  the 
People,  there  could  be  no  Power  of  making  any  Law.     The  fecond 
thing  remarkable  in  this  proceeding,  is.  That  the  moft  corrupt  Com- , 
mon-wealth,  and  in  her  moll  corrupt  Age,  had  not  yet  the  face,  with- 
out fome  blind,  of  pretending  to  Legiflative  Power  in  a  fingle  Council. 
The  laff  I  fhall  obferve,  is.  That  no  poflible  fecurity  is  to  be  given  to 
liberty  of  Confcience,  but  in  the  fecurity  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  in  that 
only  not  by  Laws  which  are  othervvife  as  perifhing  as  flowers  or  fruits 
but  in   the  roots  or  fundamental  orders  of  the  Government.     What 
even  in  thefe  times  muft  have  toUow'd,  as  to  the  liberty  of  Confcience 
had  there  been  an  equal  Reprefentative  of  the  People,  is  apparent,  in  that 
the  Captain  and  the  Officers,  employ'd  by  this  Synagogue  to  apprehend 
the  Apoftles,  brought  them  without  violence  ;  for  they  feard  the  People       ^  5-  *  • 
left  they  fl:iould have  been  ftond.    It  is  true,  there  is  nothing  with  us  more 
cuftomary,  even  in  the  folemneft  places,  and  upon  the  folemneft  occa- 
lions,  than  to  upbraid  the  People  with  giddinefs  from  the  Hofamia  and 
the  Crucifige  of  the  Jews.     What  may  be  charg'd  upon  a  multitude  not 
under  orders,  the  fouler  Crime  it  be,  is  the  fairer  Argument  for  fuch 
Orders,  as  where   they  have  been  once  eftablifh'd,  the  People  have 
not  been  guilty  of  fuch  Crimes ;  at  leaft,  it  fliould  feem,  that  in  this 
cafe  there  is  great  fcarcity  of  WitnefTes  againft  them,  feeing  the  Death 
of  Socrates  is  more  laid  to  one  People,  than  that  of  all  the  Mar- 
tyrs to  Kings :  yet  were  the  falfe  WitnefTes  by  whom  Socrates 
fuffer'd  (and  by  the  like  whereto  a  man  in  the  heft  Government  may 
chance  to  fuffer)  no  fooner  difcover'd,  than  they  were  deftroy'd  by 
the  People,  who  alfo  eredled  a  Statue  to  Socrates.     And  the  Peo- 
ple who,  at  the  Arraignment  of  Christ,  cry'd.   Crucify  him,  cric- -^^  , 
cijy  him,  were  fuch  as  the  chief  Priefts  mov'd  or  prompted,  and  fuch  ^ 

alfo  as  feard  the  multitude.  Now  that  the  People  which  could  be 
prompted  by  the  chief  Priefts,  or  the  People  which  could  fear  the  Peo-  ^*''  ^'' 
pie,  could  be  no  other  than  this  pretended  Reprefentative  of  the  Peo- 
ple, but  indeed  a  Junfta  of  Coufins  and  Retainers,  is  that  which,  for 
ought  I  know,  may  be  poffible  ;  and  the  rather,  for  what  happen'd  be- 
fore upon  the  Law  call'd  among  the  Jews,  The  Law  oj  the  Zealot, 
which  was  inftituted  by  Moses  in  thefe  words:  If  thy  Brother,  the 
Son  of  thy  Mother — inticc  thee,  faying.  Let  us  go  andjerve  other  Gods—  ^"''  '^'  ' 
thy  hand  fljall  be  Jirfi  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death — a  Jid  afterwards  the 
hand  of  all  the  People.  By  this  Law  it  is  plain  that,  as  to  the  true  in- 
tent thereof,  it  relates  to  no  other  cafe  than  that  only  of  Idolatry.    The 

execution 
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execution  of  the  fame,  according  to  the  Talmud,  might  be  perform'd 
by  any  number  of  the  People,  being  not  under  ten,  either  apprehend- 
ing the  Party  in  the  Faft,  or  upon  the  Teftimony  of  fuch  WitnefTes 
as  had  fo  apprehended  him :  yet  will  it  not  be  found  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  People,  but  upon  inftigation  of  the  Prieft,  as  where  (they 
interpreting  the  Law  as  they  lift)  Stephen  is  fton'd.  Now  if  the 
Priefts  could  have  made  the  People  do  as  muchagainft  Christ,  what 
needed  they  have  gone  to  Pilat  for  help?  and  if  they  could  not, 
why  (hould  we  think  that  the  multitude  which  cry'd  out,  Crucify  hiniy 
criicijy  him,  fhould  be  any  other  than  the  great  Synagogue  ? 

HOWEVER,  that  it  was  an  Oligarchy,  confifting  of  a  Senate 
and  a  Presbytery,  which  not  only  fcourg'd  the  Apoftles,  but  caus'd 
Christ  to  be  cmcify'd,  is  certain.     And  fomuch  for  the  great  Sy- 
nagogue. 
Seft.  8.  THESE  parts  being  hiftorically  laid  down  and  prov'd,  it  fol- 

The  Model  of  lows  that  the  Cabaliftical  or  "JewiJIi  Common-wealth  was  much  after 


Common 
nvealth. 


B  E  the  capacity  of  bearing  Magiftracy,  or  giving  Council  upon  the 
Law  or  any  part  of  the  Law  of  this  Common-wealth,  in  no  other  than 
fuch  only  as  are  Presbyters. 

B  E  Presbyters  of  two  forts :  the  one  general,  the  other  particular, 

B  E  Presbyters  general  ordain'd  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Sanhedrim  with  the  reft  of  the  Elders,  or  Presbytery  of  the  fame, 
and  by  no  other  Court  without  a  Licence  from  the  Prince  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim j  and  be  thofe  ordain'd  in  this  manner  eligible  by  the  major  vote 
of  the  feventy  Elders  into  the  Sanhedrim,  or  into  any  other  Court  by 
the  major  vote  of  the  Elders  or  Presbytery  of  that  Court. 

B  E  Presbyters  particular  ordain'd  by  any  Court  of  Juftice ;  and  be 
thefe  capable  of  giving  Counfil  in  the  Law,  or  in  fome  particular  part 
of  the  Law,  according  to  the  gift  that  is  in  them  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery. 

B  E  all  Presbyters  capable  of  nomination  to  the  great  Synagogue. 

B  E  the  Sanhedrim  in  Law  made  the  iiipreme  Magiftracy  or  Judica- 
tory ;  and  with  a  Junfta  of  fifty  Presbyters  of  their  Nomination,  the 
great  Synagogue. 

BE  the  great  Synagogue  the  Legiflative  Power  in  this  Common-wealth. 

SU  CH  was  the  Government,  where  the  word  of  a  Scribe  or  Dodlor 
was  avowedly  held  to  be  of  more  validity  than  the  Scripture  j  and  where 
the  ufual  appellation  of  the  People,  by  the  Dodtors  and  Pharijees,  was 
(populus  terra)  the  Rafcally  Rabble. 

Regis  ad  exemplum  fotus  componitur  orbis, 

Seft.  9.  THERE  were  other  Synagogues  for  other  ufes,  as  thofe  wherein 
Ordination  in  ^q  l^w  was  read  every  Sabbath-day ;  each  of  which  alfo  had  her  Ruler 
'filgKut.  ^     *"^  ^^"^  Presbytery,  with  power  to  ordain  others  to  this  Capacity. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     VI. 

Shewing  how  Ordmation  was  brought  i?ito  the  Chriftian 
Churchy  a?id  the  divers  ways  of  the  fame  that  were  at 
divers  times  in  ufe  with  the  Apoftles, 

WE  do  not  find  that  Christ  (who  gave  little  countenance  to     g^^ 
the  yewi/J:)  Traditions)  ordain'd  his  Apoftles  or  Difciples  by  the  The  form  ivti-c- 
impofition  of  hands:  his  Apoftles  were  twelve,  whom  he  compares  to  '^'"^''''hchri/. 
the  twelve  Princes  of  the  Tribes  of  Ifrael ;  and  his  Difciples  were  feven-  'li^^^\^  lo'-g 
ty,  in  which  number  it  is  receiv'd  by  Divines,  that  he  alluded  to  the 
ieventy  Elders  or  Sanhedrim  of  Jj'rael.    So  thus  far  the  Government  of 
the  Church,  inftituted  by  Christ,  was  according  to  the  form  in- 
ftituted  by  Moses.     But  Christ  in  this  form  was  King  and  Prieft, 
not  after  the  inilitution  of  Moses,  who  fcparated  the  Levites  to  the 
Prieft-hood;   but   as   before  Moses,    when   the  Royal   and  Prieftly  yy  G,,5t;^n, 
Fundlion  were  not  feparated,  and  after  the  order  or  manner  of  Mel-  &videatGro- 
CHiSEDEC,  who  came  hot  to  the  Prieft-hood  by  proving  his  Pedigree,  "'j'^'?  ^P''^" 
as   the   High  Prieft  in   I/rael  by  Father,  or  as   the  King  Prieft   in 
Athens  by  Mother,  but  without  Father  and  Mother.     Or  be  what 
has  been  faid  of  Melchisedec  approv'd   or  rejedled,  fuch   for  the 
reft,  as  has  been  fliewn,  was  the  form  introduc'd  by  Christ  into  his 
Church. 

CHRIST  being  taken  up  into  Heaven,  his  Difciples  or  Followers  geft.  2. 
in  yenifalem  increas'd  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  names ;  and  Tke^rji  ivay 
the  Apoftles  decreas'd  by  one,  or  by  Judas,  who  ivas  gotie  to  his  "f^'''''"'^'"'^' 
place.  Peter,  whether  upon  the  Council  or  Determination  of  the 
eleven  Apoftles  (as  is  moft  probable)  before-hand  or  other  wife,  ftood 
up  and  fpoke  both  to  the  Apoftles  and  Difciples  aflembl'd  upon  this 
occafion.  That  one  out  of  the  prefent  Affembly  might  be  ordain  d  an 
Apoftle :  atid  they  (that  is,  the  Congregation,  or  why  was  this  pro- 
pos'd  to  them  ?)  appointed  two  by  Suffrage ;  for  how  otherwife  can  an 
Aflembly  appoint?  Thefe  were  Barsabas  and  Matthias,  which 
Names,  being  written  in  fcrols,  were  caft  into  one  Urn ;  two  Lots, 
whereof  one  was  A  blank,  and  the  other  infcrib'd  with  the  word 
Apoftle,  being  at  the  fame  time  caft  into  another  Urn.  Which  done, 
they  pray'd  that  God  would  (hew  which  of  the  Competitors  by  them  fo 
made,  he  had  chofen :  when  they  had  thus  pray'd,  they  gave  forth 
their  Lots,  that  is,  a  fcrol  out  of  the  one  Urn,  and  then  a  name  to 
that  fcrol  out  of  the  other  Urn;  and  the  Lot  fell  upon  Matthias, 
or  Matthias  was  taken;  whereupon  Matthias  was  number'd, 
or  rather  decreed  with  the  eleven  Apoftles.  For  *  Pfephifma,  being  a  »2„  ^^„. 
word  which  properly  derives  from  fuch  Stones  or  Pebbles,  as  popular  'W"^- 
Aflemblies  of  old  were  wont  to  ballot  with  or  give  fuffr,?.ge  by,  not  only 
fignifies  a  Decree,  but  efpecially  fuch  a  Decree  as  is  made  by  a  popular 
Aflembly.  Now  if  this  was  Ordination  in  the  Chriftian  Church,  and 
of  Apoftolical  Right,  then  may  there  be  a  way  of  Ordination  in  the 
Chriftian  Church,  and  of  Apoftolical  Right,  exadlly  conformable  to 
the  Ballot,  or  way  us'd  by  Moses  in  the  inilitution  of  the  feventy  El- 
ders or  Sanhedrim  of  Jj'rael. 

5  Q_  AFTER 
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AFTER  the  converfion  of  fome  thoufands  more,  moft,  if  not  all, 
of  which  were  yews,  a  People  tho'  converted,  yet  fo  tenacious  of  their 
Toe^kcondnjoa  ^'^'^^  ^"*^  Cuftoms,  that  cvcn  CircumcifioH  (hitherto  not  forbidden 
of  Ordination,  by  the  Apoftlcs)  was  continu'd  among  them ;  the  tivehe  Apojlks  call'd 
Afts  4.  4.  the  multitude  of  Difciples  to  them.  So  Moses,  when  he  had  any  thing 
to  propofe,  affembl'd  the  People  of  Jjrael.  And  when  the  twelve  had 
Aas  6.  tJ^us  call'd  the  Difciples,  they  Jaid,  Look  ye  out  among  youjeven  men  of 
honejl  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghofi  aiid  Wifdom,  'whom  we  may  appoint 
over  this  bufinefs.  So  Moses  faid  to  the  Congregation  oi  Ifrael,  'Take 
ye  wife  men,  and  under /landing,  and  known  among  your  Tribes,  and  I  will 
make  them  Rulers  over  you.  And  the  faying  of  the  Apoltles  pleas'd  the 
whole  multitude.  So  the  People  of  Ifrael  were  wont  to  anfwer  to 
Moses,  The  thing  which  thou  fay  eft  is  good  for  us  to  do.  This  faying  of 
ths  Apoftles  being  thought  good  by  the  whole  multitude,  the  whole 
multitude  eledted  feven  men  whom  they  fet  before  the  Apoflles :  and  when 
they  had  prafd,  they  laid  their  hands  on  them.  To  fay  in  this  place  (as 
they  do)  that  the  Adl  of  the  People  was  but  a  Prefentation,  and  that 
the  Apoftles  had  power  to  admit  or  refufe  the  Perfons  fo  prefented,  is 
as  if  one  fhould  fay,  That  the  adl  of  eledling  Parliament-men  by  the 
People  of  England,  was  but  a  Prefentation,  and  that  the  King  had 
power  to  admit  or  refufe  the  Perfons  fo  prefented.  And  feeing  the 
Deacons  henceforth  had  charge  of  the  Word,  to  fay,  that  by  this  choice 
the  Deacons  receiv'd  not  the  charge  of  the  Word,  but  the  care  to 
ferve  Tables,  is  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  That  Parliament-men  by  their 
Eledlion  receiv'd  only  the  care  to  levy  Money  or  Provilion  for  the 
King's  Table ;  but  if  upon  fuch  Election  they  debated  alfo  concerning 
Laws,   that  Power  they  receiv'd  from  the  King  only. 

BUT  if  this  was  a'  way  of  Ordination  in  the  Chriftian  Church, 
and  of  Apoftolical  Right,  then  there  may  be  a  way  of  Ordination  in 
the  Chriftian  Church,  and  of  Apoftolical  Right,  confifting  in  part  of 
the  Orders  of  the  Ifraelitipj  Common-wealth,  and  in  part  of  the  Or- 
ders of  the  fewifh  Common-wealth. 

LASTLY,  Paul  writing  to  Timothy  concerning;  his  Ordlna- 
the  third '■jjaf  ^ion,  has  in  one  place  this  expreffion,  NegleSl  not  the  Gift  that  is  in  thee, 
of  Ordination,  which  was  givcn  thee  by  prophefy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 

1  Tim.  4. 14.  Presbytery.  So  the  Prelby  tery  of  a  yewifl:>  Synagogue  laid  their  hands  on 

2  Tim.  i  6.  the  Party  ordain'd.  And  in  another  place  he  has  this  expreffion :  Stir  up 

the  Gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  the  laying  on  of  my  ha7ids.  So  the  Ruler 
of  a  yewifh  Synagogue  did  lay  his  hands  alfo  on  the  Party  ordain'd. 
Moreover,  the  Apoftle  in  thefe  words.  The  Gift  that  is  in  thee  by  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  tho'  in  relation  to  Gifts  beyond  comparifon  more  ex- 
cellent, ufes  the  Phrafe  known  upon  the  like  occafion  to  have  been  com- 
mon with  the  yews.  Wherefore  if  this  were  a  way  of  Ordination  in  the 
Chriftian  Church,  and  of  Apoftolical  Right,  then  may  there  be  a  way 
of  Ordination  in  the  Chriftian  Church  exadtly  conformable  to  the  yewifh 
Common-wealth,  and  yet  be  of  Apoftolical  Right.  Nor  is  it  fo  ftrange 
that  the  Apoftles  in  matters  of  this  nature  fliould  comply  with  the  yews, 
of  which  fo  many  were  converted,  feeing  it  is  certain  that  not  only 
the  Apoftles,  but  all  fuch  as  in  thefe  times  were  converted,  did  obferve 
the  yewifh  Sabbath;  nay,  and  that  Paul  himfelf  took  Timothy 
and  circumcis'd  him,  becaufe  of  the  yews;  that  is,  to  comply 
with  them,  or  to  give  them  no  offence.  Nor  do  our  Divines  any 
where  pretend  impofition  of  hands  to  be  deriv'd  from  Christ,  but 

unani- 
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unanimoufly  confeis,  that  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Apoftles  from  the 
yewi/h  Sanhedrim. 

NOW  in  thefe  feveral    ways  of  Ordination,  there  is  a  moft  re-       Se<a.  c. 
markable  Providence  of  God.     For  whereas  States  and  Princes  in  re-  TheProijidince 
ceiving  of  Religion  are  not  at  any  point  fo  jealous  as  of  an  incroach-  "■j.?"''  '"  '^^ 
ment  upon  their  Power;  the  firft  way  of  Apoftolical  Ordination  de-  of%"ofidicIl 
ftroys  Monarchical  Power:  the  laft  wholly  excludes  the  Power  of  the  Ordination. 
People:  and  the  fecond  has  a  mixture  which  may  be  receiv'd  by  a  Com- 
mon-wealth, or  by  a  Monarchy.     But  where  it  i^  receiv'd  by  a  Com- 
mon-wealth, the  impofition  of  hands  comes  to  little;  and  where  it  is 
receiv'd  by  a  Monarchy,  the  Eledion  of  the  People  comes  to  nothing, 
as  may  be  farther  confider'd  in  the  original  and  progrefs  of  the  Conge 
d'  Elire. 

T  H  E  ways  of  Ordination  or  of  Church  Government  lying  thus  in 
Scripture,  the  not  receiving  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  not  that  whereof 
any  State  or  Prince  thro'  the  whole  world  can  be  any  ways  excufable. 

The   Conclufion  : 

Shewing^  that  neither  God,  nor  Christ,  or  the  Apostles, 
ever  injlituted  any  Gover?tment  Kcclejiafiical  or  Civil 
up07i  any  other  Principles  than  thofe  only  of  Human 
Prudence. 

TO  fum  up  this  fecond  Book  in  the  Ufes  that  may  be  made  of  it:      seft.  i. 
Certain  it  is  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Stories  that  he  who  has  not  Ufm  of  this 
fome  good  Idea  or  Notion  of  the  Government  to  which  they  relate,  ^'"''^' 
cannot  rightly  underftand  them.     If  the  like  holds  as  to  the  Scripture 
Story,   fome  light  may  be  contributed  to  it  by  this  Book.     Again,  if 
fome  gifted  Men  happening  to  read  it,  fhould  chance  to  be  of  the  fame 
judgment,  it  is  an  Argument  for  acquir'd  Learning,  in   that  for  the 
means  of  acquir'd  Learning,  and  in  the  means  of  acquir'd   Learning 
for  Univerlities.  For  how  little  foever  this  performance  be.  had  it  not 
been  the  fafhion  with  the  Englijh  Gentry,  in  the  breeding  of  their  Sons 
to  give  them  a  fmack  of  the  Univerfity,  I  fliould  not  have  done  fo 
much. 

BUT   letting  thefe  pafs.     If  there  were  Common-wealths,  or  Go-     Sea.  2. 
vernments  exercifing  Sovereign  Power  by  the  Senate  and  the  People,  be-  ^^/"■€/^""i/^ 
fore  that  of  IJrael,  as  namely,   Gibeon :  If  the  inferior   Orders  and  " 
Courts  in  Ifrael,  as   thofe  inftituted  by  Moses  after  the  advice  of 
Jf.thro  a  Heathen,  were   tranfcrib'd  out  of  another  Government 
tho'  Heathen,  as  namely,  that  of  Midi  an:  If  the  order  of  the  Church 
introduc'd  by  Christ  in  his  twelve  Apoftles  and  his  fevcnty  Difci- 
ples,  were  after  the  pattern  of  Ifrael,  namely,  in  the  twelve  Princes 
of  the  Tribes,  and  the  feventy  Elders :  If  there  were  three  diftindt 
ways  of  Ordination  introduc'd  by  the  Apoftles ;  one  exadlly  accord- 
ing to  the  Ballot  of  Ifrael^  as  namely,   in  the  Ordination  of  Mat- 
th  IAS ;  another  exadlly  according  to  the  way  of  the  JewiJJ}  Sanhe- 
drim or  Synagogue,  as  namely,  that  of  Timothy  ;  and  a  third,  com- 
pos'd  of  thefe  two,  as  namely,  that  of  the  Deacons :  Then  is  it  a  clear 
and  undeniable  refult  of  the  whole,  That  neither  God,  nor  Christ, 

or 
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Book  II.  or  the  Apostles,    ever   injlituted  any  Govermnent  Ecdefwjiical  or 
<— — V— *-*  Ci'vil  upon  any  other  Principles  than  thofe  only  oj  Hinnan  Prudence. 
cjg^   ,  AN  Obfervation  of  fuch  confequence,  as,  where  it  has  been  rightly 

ihe  Conje-  confider'd,  there  the  truth  of  Rehgion  and  of  Government  once 
quenuofthis  planted,  have  taken  root  and  flourifli'd ;  and  where  it  has  not  been 
rightly  heeded,  there  has  Religion  or  the  pretence  of  it  been  the  hook 
and  the  line,  and  the  State  the  prey  of  Impoftors  and  falle  Prophets,, 
as  was  (hewn  in  the  hypocritical  Pharijies,  for  ever  ftigmatiz'd  by  the 
word  of  Truth, 

AND   for  might,  let  her  be  never  fo  much  exalted  in  her  felf, 

let  her  Sword  be  never  fo  dreadfully  brandifh'd  ;  the  Government  not 

founded  upon  Reafon,  a  Creature  of  God,  and  the  Creature  of  God 

whofe  undoubted  right  in  this  part  is  by  himfelf  undeniably  avow'd 

and  afferted,  is  a  Weapon  fram'd  againfl  God;  and  no  Weapon  fram'd 

.    againfl  God  fliall  proiper. 

Sea.  4..  THE  Principles  of  Human   Prudence,  and  in  them  the  Art  of 

Atranfitkn  /« Law-givipg,  being  flievvu  in  the  firil  Book,  and  vindicated  throughout 

the  next  Book,  jj^g  whole  courfc  of  Sctipturc  by  this  fecond,  I  come  in  the  third  to 

fliew  a  Model  of  Government,  fram'd  according  to  the  Art  thus  fhewn 

and  the  Principles  thus  vindicated. 
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CONTAI  NING    A 


MODEL 


O  F 


Popular  Government^ 

Practically  propos'd  according  to  Reafon,  con- 
firm'd  by  the  Scripture,  and  agreeable  to 
the  prefent  Balance  or  State  of  Property  in 
England. 


The  PREFACE. 

Containing   a   Model  of  Popular   Government^  proposed 

Nationally. 

THERE  is  between  the  Difcourfes  of  fuch  as  are  commonly 
call'd  Natural  Philofophers,  and  thofe  of  Anatomifts,  a  large 
diiference ;  the  former  are  facil,  the  latter  difficult.  Philofo- 
phers, dlfcourfing  of  Elements  for  example,  that  the  Body  of 
Man  confifts  of  Fire,  Air,  Earth  and  Water,  are  eafily  both  undcrflood 
and  credited,  feeing  by  common  Experience  we  find  the  Body  of  Man 
returns  to  the  Earth  from  whence  it  tvas  taken.  A  like  Entertainment 
may  befal  Elements  of  Government,  as  in  the  firft  of  thefe  Books  they 
are  ftated.  But  the  fearful  and  wonderful  making,  the  admirable  ftruc- 
ture  and  great  variety  of  the  parts  of  man's  Body,  in  which  the  Dif- 
courfes of  Anatomifls  are  altogether  converfant,  are  underflood  by  fo 
i&w,  that  I  may  fay  they  are  not  underftood  by  any.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  delivery  of  a  Model  of  Government  (which  either  muft  be  of  no 
effedt,  or  embrace  all  thofe  Mulcles,  Nerves,  Arteries  and  Bones,  which 
are  necefHiry  to  any  Function  of  a  well  order 'd  Common-wealth)  is  no 
lefs  than  political  Anatomy,    If  you  come  fhort  of  this,  your  Difcourfe 
is  altogether  inefFed:ual ;  if  you  come  home,  you  are  not  underffood : 
you  may,  perhaps,  be  call'd  a  learned  Author;  but  you  are  obfcure,  and 
your  Doflirine  is  impracticable.   Had  I  only  fuffcr'd  in  this,  and  not  the 
People,  I  fliould  long  fince  have  left  them  to  their  humour;  but  feeing 
it  is  they  that  fuffer  by  it,  and  not  my  felf,  I  will  be  yet  more  a  fool,  or 
they  fliall  be  yet  wifcr.  Now  comes  into  my  head  what  I  faw  long  fince 
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Book  III.  upon  an  Italian  Stage,  while  the  Spedlators  wanted  Hoops  for  their  fides. 
*— 'V— **  A  Country  fellow  came  with  an  Apple  in  his  hand ;  to  which,  in  a  ftrangc 
variety  of  faces,  his  Teeth  were  undoubtedly  threaten'd,  when  enter'd  a 
young  Anatomifl  brimful  of  his  lafl  Leflbn,  who,  flopping  in  good  time 
the  hand  of  this  fame  Country  fellow,  would  by  no  means  fuffer  him  to  go 
on  with  fo  great  an  Enterprize,  till  he  had  firft  nam'd  and  defcrib'd  to 
him  all  the  Bones,  Nerves,  and  Mufcles  which  are  naturally  neceffary  to 
that  motion :  at  which,  the  good  man  being  with  admiration  plainly 
chop-fallen,  comes  me  in  a  third,  who,  fnatching  away  the  Apple,  devour- 
ed it  in  the  prefence  of  them  both.  If  the  People,  in  this  cafe  whereof  lam 
fpeaking,  were  naturally  fo  well  furnifh'd,  I  had  here  learn'd  enough  to 
have  kept  filence :  but  their  eating,  in  the  political  way,  of  abfolute  necef- 
lity  requires  the  aid  of  fome  political  Anatomift  ;  without  which,  they 
may  have  Appetites,  but  will  be  chop-fallen.  Examples  whereof  they 
have  had  but  too  many ;  one  I  think  may  be  infifted  upon  without  envy. 
THIS  is  that  which  was  call'd  T/j^  Agreement  of  the  People^  con- 
fifting  in  fum  of  thefe  Propofitions : 
The  Anarch' of      THAT  there  be  a  Reprefentative  of  the  Nation  confifling  of  four 
the  levellers,   hundred  Perfons,  or  not  above. 

WHICH  Propofition  puts  the  Bar  on  the  quite  contrary  fide ;  this 
being  the  firft  example  of  a  Common-wealth,  wherein  it  was  conceiv- 
ed, that  five  hundred  thoufand  men,  or  more,  might  be  reprefented  by. 
four  hundred.    The  Reprefentation  of  the  People  in  one  man,  caufes 
Monarchy ;  and  in  a  few,  caufes  Oligarchy :  the  Many   cannot  be 
otherwife  reprefented  in  a  State  of  Liberty,  than  by  fo  many,  and  fo 
qualify'd,  as  may  within  the  compafs  of  that  number  and  nature  em- 
brace the  intereft  of  the  whole  People.  Government  (liould  be  eftablifti- 
ed  upon  a  Rock,  not  fet  upon  a  Precipice :  a  Reprefentative  confifting 
but  of  four  hundred,  tho'  in  the  nature  thereof  it  be  popular,  is  not  in 
it  felf  a  Weapon  that  is  fix'd,  but  has  fomething  of  the  broken  Bow, 
as  ftill  apt  to  ftart  afide  to  Monarchy.     But  the  paucity  of  the  num- 
ber is  temper'd  with  the  fhortnefs  of  the  term,  it  being  farther  provided. 
THA  T  this  Reprejentative  be  biennial,    and  ft  not   above   eight 
Months.    But  feeing  a  fupreme  Council  in  a  Common-wealth  is  neither 
.  afiTembl'd  nor  difTolv'd,  but  by  ftated  Orders  dirediing  upwards  an  irre- 
fiftible  ftrength  from  the  root,  and  as  one  tooth  or  one  nail  is  driven 
out  by  another ;   how  is  it  provided  that  this  Biennial  Council  fhall 
not  be  a  perpetual  Council  ?  Whereas  nothing  is  more  dangerous  in  a 
Common-wealth  than  intire  Removes  of  Councils,  how  is  it  provided 
that  thefe  fhall  be  men  fufficiently  experienc'd  for  the  management  of 
Affairs?  And   laft  of  all,  whereas  diflolution  to   Sovereign  Power  is 
death,  to  whom  are  thefe  after  their  eight  months  to  bequeath  the 
Common-wealth  ?  In  this  cafe  it  is  provided. 

THAT  there  be  a  Council  of  State  elected  by  each  7iew  Reprefentative  y 
ivithin  twenty  days  after  their  fir jl  meeting,  to  continue  till  te?i  days  after 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Reprefentative.  In  which  the  faults  obferv'd  in 
the  former  Order,  are  fo  much  worfe,  as  this  Council  confifts  of  fewer. 
Thus  far  this  Common-wealth  is  Oligarchy :  but  it  is  provided, 

THAT  thefe  Reprefentatives  have  Sovereign  Power,  fave  that  in 

fome  thitigs  the  People  may  reffl  them  by  Arms.    Which  firfl  is  a  flat  con- 

tradi(ftion,  and  next  is  downright  Anarchy.  Where  the  Sovereign  Power  is 

not  as  intire  and  abfolute  as  in  Monarchy  it  felf,  there  can  be  no  Govern- 

Hient  at  all.  It  is  not  the  limitation   of  Sovereign   Power  that  is  the 

caufe 
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caufe  of  a  Common-wealth,  but  fuch  a  libration  or  poize  of  Orders, 
that  there  can  be  in  the  fame  no  number  of  men  having  the  intereft,  that 
can  have  the  power ;  nor  any  number  of  men  having  the  power,  that 
can  have  the  intereft,  to  invade  or  difturb  the  Government.  As  the  Or- 
ders of  Common-wealths  are  more  approaching  to,  or  remote  from  this 
Maxim  (of  which  this  of  the  Levellers  has  nothing)  fo  are  they  more 
quiet  or  turbulent.  In  the  Religious  part  only,  propofing  a  National 
Religioti  and  Liberty  of  Confcience,  tho'  without  troubling  thenifelves 
much  with  the  means,  they  are  right  in  the  end. 
A  N  D  for  the  Military  part,  they  provide, 

THAT'  no  man  (even  in  cafe  of  Invafwn)  be  compellable  to  go 
cut  of  the  Country  where  he  lives,  if  he  procures  another  to  ferve  in  his 
room.  Which  plainly  intails  upon  this  Common-wealth  a  fit  Guard  for 
fuch  a  Liberty,  even  a  Mercenary  Army ;  for  what  one  does  of  this  kind, 
may  and  will  (where  there  is  no  bar)  be  done  by  all :  fo  every  Citizen 
by  money  procuring  his  man,  procures  his  Mafter.  Now  if  this  be  work 
of  that  kind  which  the  People  in  like  cafes  (as  thofe  alfo  of  Rome, 
when  they  inftituted  their  Tribunes)  do  ufually  make,  then  have  I 
good  reafon  not  only  to  think,  but  to  fpeak  it  audibly,  That  to  footh 
up  the  People  with  an  opinion  of  their  own  fufficiency  in  thefe  things, 
isnot  to  befriend  them,  butto  feed  upall  hopes  of  Liberty  to  the  flaughter. 
Yet  the  Leveller,  a  late  *  Pamphlet,  having  gather'd  out  of  Oceana 
the  Principles  by  him  otherwife  well  infinuated,  attributes  it  to  the  Agi- 
tators, or  that  AfTembly  which  fram'd  this  wooden  agreement  of  the 
People :  That  thenfome  of  that  Council  aferted  thefe  Principles,  and  the 
reajon  of  them. 

BUT  RaUery  apart,  we  are  not  to  think  it  has  been  for  nothing  that 
the  wifeft  Nations  have  in  the  formation  of  Government  as  much  rely'd 
upon  the  invention  of  fome  one  man,  as  upon  thenifelves :  for  whereas  it 
cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that  reafon  confifts  of  two  parts,  the  one 
Invention,  the  other  Judgment;  a  People  or  an  AfTembly  are  not  more 
eminent  in  point  of  Judgment,  than  they  are  void  of  Invention.  Nor  is 
there  in  this  any  thing  at  all  againft  the  fuHiciencyof  a  People  in  the 
managementof  a  proper  Form,  being  once  introduc'd,  tho'  they  fliould 
never  come  to  a  perfedl  underftanding  of  it.  For  were  the  natural  Bodies 
of  the  People  fuch  as  they  might  commonly  underftand,  tlicy  would  be 
(as  I  may  fay)  wooden  Bodies,  or  fuch  as  they  could  not  ufe ;  whereas 
their  Bodies  being  now  fuch  as  they  underftand  not,  are  yet  liich  as  in 
the  ufe  and  prefervation  whereof  they  are  perfedl. 

T  H  E  R  E  are  in  Models  of  Government  things  of  fo  eafy  practice, 
and  yet  of fuch.difhcult  underftanding,  that  we  muft  not  think  them  evea 
in  Venice,\N\\o  ufe  theirComnion-wealth  with  the  greateft  prudence  and. 
facility,  to  be  all,  or  any  confidcrable  number  of  them, fuch  as  perfedly 
underftand  the  true  reafon  or  Anatomy  of  that  Government :  nor  is  this  a 
prefiamptuous  AlTertion,  fince  none  of  thofe /^t'7/t'^/^;«,  who  have  hitlierto 
■written  of  their  own  form,  have  brought  the  truth  of  it  to  any  perfeftlight. 
The  like  perhaps  (and  yet  with  due  acknowledgment  to  Z//''jvJ  mightbe 
laid  of  the  Romafis.  The  Lacedemonians  ha.d  not  the  right  underftanding 
of  their  Model,  till  about  the  time  of  Aristotle  it  wasfirft  wTitten 
by  Dice  ARCH  us  one  of  his  Scholars.  How  cgregiouily  our  Anceftors 


*  A  later  Pamphlet  call'd  XXV  ^iriics,  ufiug  tlic  balance  of  Propci-ty,  >vliich  is  fair  enough, 
refers  it  to  Sir  (Wowaj  Smiths  15  th  chap.  (deRfpuh.  fopuli  in^enio  accommodanda)  Vlhers  the 
Author  fpeaks  not  one  word  of  Propert}' ;  wliich  is  \ery  foul. 
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Book  II.  (till  thofe  foundations  were  broken  which  at  length   have  brought  us 
round)  did  adminiiler  the  Engli/Ij  Government,  is  fufiiciently  known. 
Yet  by  one  of  the  wifeft  of  our  writers  (even  my  Lord  Verulam)  is 
Henry  the  Seventh  parallel'd  with  the  Legiflators  of  antient  and  heroic 
times,  for  the  inflitution  of  thofe  very  Laws  which  have  now  brought  the 
Monarchy  to  utter  ruin.  The  Common-wealths  upon  which  Ma  ch  i- 
AVEL  in  his  Difcourfes  is  incomparable,  are  not  by  him,  any  one  of  them, 
fufficiently  explain'd  or  underftood.  Much  lefs  is  it  to  be  expefted  from 
a  People,  that  they  (hould  overcome  the  like  difficulties,  by  reafonwhere- 
of  the  wifefl  Nations  (finding  themfelvesunder  the  neceflity  of  a  change, 
or  of  a  new  Government)  induc'd  by  fuch  offers  as  promis'd  fair,  or  a- 
gainft  which  they  could  find  no  exceptions,  have  ufually  adled  as  men 
do  by  new  Clothes  ;  that  is,  put  them  on,  that,  if  they  be  not  exadlly  fit 
at  firfl,  they  may  either  fit  themfelves  to  the  body  in  wearing,  or  thereby 
more  plainly  fliew  wherein  they  can  bemended  even  by  fuch,  as  would 
otherwife  prove  but  bad  workmen.  Nor  has  any  fuch  offer  been  thought 
to  have  more  Prefumption,  much  lefs  Treafon  in  it,  than  if  one  confcious 
of  his  skill  in  Architedlure,  fhould  offer  himfelf  to  the  Prince  or  State 
to  build  a  more  convenient  Parliament-houfe.  England  is  now  in  fuch  a 
condition,  that  he  who  may  be  truly  faid  to  give  her  Law,  fliall  never 
govern  her  ;  and  he  who  will  govern  her,   fhall  never  give  her  Law. 
Yet  fome  will  have  it,  that  to  alfert  Popular  Power,  is  to  fow  the  feed 
of  Civil  War,  and  objedt  againfl  a  Common-wealth,  as  not  to  be  intro- 
duc'd  but  by  Arms  j  which  by  the  undeniable  teftimony  of  later  Expe- 
rience, isof  all  other  Objedlions  the  moft  extravagant:  for  ifthegoodold 
Caufe,  againfl  the  defire  even  of  the  Army,  and  of  all  men  well  affed:ed 
to  their  Country,  could  be  trod  under  foot  without  Blood  ;  what  more 
certain  demonfliration  can  there  be,  that  (let  the  deliberations  upon,  or 
chan'ges  of  Government,  be  of  what  kind  foever  which  fliall  pleafe  a 
Parliament)  there  is  no  appearance  that  they  can  occafion  any   Civil 
War  ?  Streams  that  are  flop'd  may  urge  their  Banks ;  but  the  courfe  of 
England,  into  a  Common-wealth,  is  both   certain   and  natural.  The 
ways  of  Nature  require  Peace :  The  ways  of  Peace  require  Obedience 
to  the  Laws:  Laws  in  England  Cdinnot  be  made  but  by    Parliaments: 
Parliaments  in  England  are  come  to  be  mere  popular  Affemblies  :  The 
L,aws  made  by  popular  Affemblies  (tho'  for  a  time  they  may  be  aw'd, 
or  deceiv'd,  in  the  end)  mufl  be  popular  Laws  :  and  the  fum  of  popular 
Laws  mufl  amount  to  a  Common- wealth.  The  whole  doubt  or  hazard 
of  this  Confequence  remains  upon  one  queflion.  Whether  a  fingle  Coun- 
cil confifling  but  of  four  hundred,  indu'd  both  with  Debate  and  Refult ; 
the  Keys  of  whofe  Doors  are  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  men;  in  the 
crowd  and  confufion  of  whofe  eledlion  the  People  are  as  carelefs  as  tu- 
multuous, and  eafy,  thro'  the  want  of  good  Orders,  to  be  deluded ; 
while  the  Clergy  (declar'd  and  inveterate  Enemies  of  popular  Power) 
are  laying  about,  and  fweating  in  the  throng,  as  if  it  were  in  the  Vine- 
yard ;  upon  whofe  Benches  Lawyers  (being  feather'd  and  arm'd,  like 
Iharp  and  fudden  Arrows,  with  a  private  interefl  pointblank  againfl  the 
Publick)  may  and  frequently  do  fwarm,  can  indeed  be  call'd  a  popular 
Council.  This,  I  confefs,  may  fet  the  whole  ftate  of  Liberty  upon  the 
cafl  of  a  Dy ;    yet  queflionlefs  it  is  more   than  odds  on  the  behalf  of  a 
Common-wealth,  when  a  Government  labours  in  frequent  or  long  flrug- 
gles,  not  thro' any  certain  biafs  of  Genius  or  Nature  that  can  be  in  fuch  a 
Council,  but  thro' the  impotence  of  fuch  Conclufions  as  may  go  awry, 
and  the  external  force  or  flate  of  property  now  fully  introduc'd :  whence 

fuch 
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fuch  a  Council  may  wander,  but  never  find   any  reft  or  fettlement   ex- 
cept only  in  that  natural  and  proper  Form  of  Government  which  is  to 
be  eredled  upon  a  mere  Popular  Foundation.    All  other  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding muft  be  void,  as  inevitably  guilty  of  contradidioa  in  the  Super- 
ftruftures  to  the  Foundation  ;  which  have  amounted,  and  may  amount 
to  the  difcouragement  of  honeft  men,  but  with  no  other  fuccefs  than  to 
imbroil  or  retard  Bufinefs:  England  being  not  capable  of  any  other  per- 
manent Form  than  that  only  of  a  Common-wealth;  tho'  her  fupreme 
Council  be  fo  conftituted,  that  it  may  be  Monarchically  inclin'd.   This 
contradiftion  in  the  Frame  is  the  frequent  occafion  of  contradidlory  Ex- 
poftulations  and  Queftions.  How,  fay  they,  fhould  we  have  a  Com.- 
mon- wealth?  Which  way  is  it  poffible  that  it  fliould  come  in?  And 
how,  lay  I,  can  we  fail  of  a  Common-wealth?    What   poffibility  is 
there  we  fhould  mifs  of  it  ? 

I F  a  man  replies,  he  anfwers  thus :  No  Army  ever  fet  up  a  Common- 
wealth. To  the  contrary,  I  inftance  the  Army  of  Ifrael  under  Mosesj 
that  of  y^//6^«^  about  the  time  of  Alcibiades;  that  of  iJo»;^  upon  the 
expulfion  of  the  Tarqu  i  ns;  thofe  of  Switzerland  and  Holland.  But, 
fay  they,  other  Armies  have  not  fet  up  Common-wealths.  True  indeedj 
divers  other  Armies  have  not  fet  up  Common-wealths;  yet  is  not  that 
any  argument  why  our  Armies  fliould  not.  For  in  all  Armies  that  have 
not  fet  up  Common-wealths,  either  the  Officers  have  had  no  Fortunes  or 
Eftates  at  all,  but  immediately  dependent  upon  the  mere  Will  of  the 
Prince,  as  the  lurkijh  Armies,  and  all  thofe  of  the  Eaftern  Countries ;  or 
the  Officers  have  been  a  Nobility  commanding  their  own  Tenants.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  either  of  thefe  Armies  can  fet  up  nothing  but  Monarchy. 
But  our  Officers  hold  not  Eftates  of  Noblemen  able  upon  their  own  Lands 
to  levy  Regiments,  in  which  cafe  they  would  take  home  their  People  to 
plow,  or  make  Hay ;  nor  are  they  yet  fo  put  to  it  for  their  Livelihood, 
as  to  depend  wholly  upon  a  Prince,  in  which  cafe  they  would  fall  on 
robbing  the  People:  but  have  good  honeft  Popular  Eftates  to  them  and 
their  Heirs  for  ever.  Now  an  Army,  where  the  Eftates  of  the  Officers 
were  of  this  kind,  in  no  reafon  can,  in  no  experience  ever  did  fet  up 
Monarchy.  Ay  but,  fay  they,  for  all  that,  their  pay  to  them  i's  more 
confiderable  than  their  Eftates.  But  fo  much  more  muft  they  be  for  a 
Common-wealth,  becaufe  the  Parliament  muft  pay:  and  they  have 
found  by  experience,  that  the  Pay  of  a  Parliament  is  far  better  than  that 
of  a  Prince.  But  the  four  hundred  being  Monarchically  inclined,  or 
running  upon  the  Intereft  of  thofe  irreconcilable  Enemies  of  Popular 
Power,  Divines  and  Lawyers,  will  rather  pay  an  Army  for  command- 
ing, or  for  fupporting  of  a  Prince,  than  for  obeying.  Which  may  be 
true,  as  was  acknowledg'd  before,  in  the  way  ;  but  in  the  end,  or  at 
the  long  run,  for  the  reafons  mention'd,  mufl  be  of  no  effedt. 

THESE  Arguments  are  from  the  Caufe;  now  for  an  Argument  to 
Senfe,  and  from  the  EfFedl :  If  our  Armies  would  raife  Money  of  them- 
felves,  or,  which  is  all  one,  would  make  a  King,  why  have  they  not  made 
a  King  in  fo  many  Years?  Why  did  they  not  make  one  yefterday  ?  Why 
do  thy  not  to  day?  Nay,  why  have  they  ever  been,  why  do  they  ftill 
continue  to  be  of  all  others  in  this  point  the  moft  averfe  and  refradlory  ? 
B  U  T  if  the  cafe  be  fo  with  us,  that  nature  runs  wholly  to  a  Common- 
wealth, and  we  have  no  fuch  Force  as  can  withftand  nature,  why  may  we 
not  as  well  have  golden  Dreams  of  what  this  Common- wealth  may  be, 
as  of  the  Indies,  of  Flanders,  or  of  the  Sound}  The  Frame  of  a  Com- 
mon-wealth may  be  dreamt  on,  or  propofed  two  ways ;  the  one  in 

5  S  Theory 
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Book  III.  Theory,  or  notionally,  In  which  it  is  of  eafy  underflanding,  but  of 
*— -v**'  difficult  practice  :  The  other  prafticably,  in  which  it  is  of  diffieult  un- 
derflanding, but  of  facil  ufe.     One  of  thefe  ways  is  a  Shoeinghorn, 
and  the  other  the  Shoe ;  for  which  caufe  I  fhall  propofe  both,  as  firfl 
notionally,  thus: 
7ht^  Model  pro-       I.  T  H  A  T  the  native  Territory  of  the  Common- wealth  be  divided, 
fos    notion-     ^^  equally  as  with  any  convenience  it  may,  into  fifty  Tribes  or  Precindls. 

2.  T  H  A  T  the  People  in  each  Tribe  be  diflinguifh'd,  firfl  by  their 
Age,  and  next  by  the  valuation  of  their  Eflates :  All  fuch  as  are  a- 
bove  eighteen,  and  under  thirty,  being  accounted  Youth;  and  all  fuch 
as  are  thirty  or  upwards,  being  accounted  Elders.  All  fuch  as  have 
under  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  Lands,  Goods,  or  Money,  being 
accounted  of  the  Foot ;  and  all  fuch  as  have  fo  much  or  upwards,  be- 
ing accounted  of  the  Horfe. 

3.  T  H  A  T  each  Tribe  eled:  annually  out  of  the  Horfe  of  their  num- 
ber two  Elders  to  be  Knights;  three  Elders  out  of  the  fame,  and  four 
Elders  more  out  of  the  Foot  of  their  number,  to  be  Deputies  or  Bur- 
geffes.  That  the  Term  of  each  Knight  and  Burgefs,  or  Deputy  fo 
eledled,  be  triennial;  and  that  whoever  has  ferv'd  his  triennial  Term 
in  any  one  of  thefe  Capacities,  may  not  be  re-elefted  into  any  one  of 
the  fame,  till  a  triennial  Vacation  be  expir'd. 

4.  T  H  A  T  in  the  firfl  year  of  the  Common-wealth  there  be  a  Se- 
nate fo  conflituted,  of  three  hundred  Knights,  that  the  term  of  one 
hundred  may  expire  annually ;  and  that  the  hundred  Knights,  annual- 
ly elefted  by  two  in  each  Tribe,  take  in  the  Senate  the  places  of  them 
whofe  Term  comes  to  be  thus  annually  expir'd. 

5.  T  H  A  T  in  the  firfl  year  of  the  Common-wealth  there  be  a 
Reprefentative  of  the  People,  confifling  of  one  thoufand  and  fifty  De- 
puties ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  being  Horfe,  and  the  refl  Foot. 
That  this  Reprefentative  be  fo  conflituted,  that  the  term  of  two  hun- 
dred of  the  Foot,  and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Horfe,  expire 
annually ;  and  that  the  two  hundred  Foot,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Horfe  eledled  annually,  by  four  of  the  Foot,  and  three  of  the  Horfe 
in  each  Tribe,  take  the  places  in  this  Reprefentative  of  them  whofe 
terms  comes  thus  annually  to  be  expir'd. 

6.  T  H  A  T  the  Senate  have  the  whole  Authority  of  Debate ;  that 
the  Reprefentative  have  the  whole  power  of  Refult,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  whatever  (having  been  debated  by  the  Senate)  fliall  by  their  Au- 
thority be  promulgated,  that  is,  printed  and  publifh'd,  for  the  fpace 
of  fix  weeks ;  and  afterwards  (being  propos'd  by  them  to  the  Repre- 
fentative) fliall  be  refolv'd  by  the  People  of  the  fame  in  the  Affirma- 
tive, be  the  Law  of  the  Land. 

THUS  much  may  fuffice  to  give  implicitely  a  notional  account  of  the 
whole  frame.  But  a  Model  of  Government  is  nothing  as  to  ufe,  un- 
lefs  it  be  alfo  deliver'd  pradlicably ;  and  the  giving  of  a  Model  prad:ica- 
bly,  is  fo  much  the  more  difficult,  that  men,  not  vers'd  in  this  way, 
fay  of  it  (as  they  would  of  the  Anatomy  of  their  own  Bodies)  that  it  is 
impradlicable.  Here  lies  the  whole  difficulty :  fuch  things,  as,  trying 
them  never  fo  often,  they  cannot  make  hang  together,  they  will  yet 
have  to  be  pradlicable ;  and  if  you  would  bring  them  from  this  kind  of 
fliifts,  or  of  tying  and  untying  all  forts  of  knots,  to  the  natural  nerves 
and  ligaments  of  Government,  then  with  them  it  is  impradlicable.  But 
to  render  that  which  is  prafticable,  facil ;  or  to  do  my  lafl  endeavour  of 
this  kind,  of  which  if  I  mifs  this  once  more,  I  mufl  hereafter  defpair  : 

I  fhall 
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I  rtiall  do  two  things ;  firft,  omit  the  Ballot,  and  then  uiake  iome  alert-  Chap.  i. 
ration  in  my  former  method.  u^.^—  -v 

THEY  who  have  interwoven  the  Ballot  with  the  defcription  of  a 
Common-wealth,  have  thereby  render'd  the  fame  by  far  the  more 
complete  in  it  felf ;  but  in  the  underftanding  of  their  Readers,  as  much 
defedive :  wherefore  prefuming  the  ufe  of  the  Ballot  throughout  the 
Orders  of  this  Model,  I  ftiall  refer  it  to  pradiice ;  in  which  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  as  much  facility,  as  it  would  have  been  of  difficulty  in 
writing.  And  for  the  method  I  have  chofen,  it  is  the  moft  natural 
and  intelligible,  being  no  more  than  to  propofe  the  whole  pradlicably : 
firft,  in  the  Civil  j  fecondly,  in  the  Religious ;  then  in  the  Military ; 
and  laft  of  all  in  the  Provincial  part  of  the  Model. 

C  H  A  P.    I. 

Containing     the    Civil    part   of    the    Model,    proposed 

praSiicably. 

SEEING  it  has  been  fufficiently  prov'd  that  Empire  follows  the 
nature  of  Property ;  that  the  particular  kind  of  Empire  or  Go- 
vernment depends  upon  the  fpecial  diftribution  (except  in  fmall  Coun- 
tries) of  Land ;  and  that  where  the  Balance  in  Property  has  not  been 
fix'd,  the  nature  of  the  Government  (be  it  what  you  will)  has  been 
floating  :  it  is  very  reafonable  that,  in  the  propofition  of  a  Common- 
wealth, we  begin  with  a  fixation  of  the  Balance  in  Property ;  and  this 
being  not  otherwife  to  be  done  than  by  fome  fuch  Laws  as  have  been 
commonly  call'd  Agrarian,  it  is  propos'd, 

THAT  everyone  holding  above  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in         i. 
Land,  lying  within  the  proper  Territory  of  the  Common- wealth,  leave  ^-f'"'""""' 
the  faid  Land  equally  divided  among  his  Sons ;  or  elfe  fo  near  equally,    ''^'" 
that  there  remain  to  the  eldeft  of  them  not  above  two  thoufand  pound 
a  year  in  Land  fo  lying.  That  this  Propofition  be  fo  underffood,  as  not 
to  concern  any  Parent  having  no  more  than  one  Son,  but  the  next  Heir 
only  that  fhall  have  more  Sons ;  in  fuch  fort,  as  nothing  be  hereby  taken 
from  any  man,  or  from  his  Pofterity,  but  that  fatherly  Affediion  be  at  all 
points  extended  as  formerly,  except  only  that  it  be  with  more  Piety,  and 
lefs  Partiality.    And  that  the  fame  Propofition,  in  fuch  Families  where 
there  are  no  Sons,  concern  the  Daughter  or  Daughters  in  the  like  manner.  > 

THAT  no  Daughter,  being  neither  Heir  nor  Co-heir,  have  above 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  Portion,  or  for  her  preferment  in  Marriage. 
That  any  Daughter,  being  an  Orphan,  and  having  feven  hundred  pounds 
or  upwards  in  Portion,  may  charge  the  State  with  it.  That  the  State  be- 
ing fo  charg'd,  be  bound  to  manage  the  Portion  of  fuch  an  Orphan  for 
the  befl,  either  by  due  payment  of  the  Interefl:  of  the  fame ;  or,  if  it  be 
defir'd,  by  way  of  Annuity  for  Life,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  for  every  feven  hundred  pounds  fo  receiv'd.  The  manner  whereof 
being  el/ewhere  J}:}e'wn,  is  not  needful  to  be  repeated. 

THAT  thefe  Propofitions  prevent  the  growing  of  a  Monarchical 
Nobility,  is  their  peculiar  end :  Wherefore  that  this  fhould  hold  the 
weight  of  an  Objedtion  in  a  popular  Balance,  already  introduc'd  thro' 
the  failure  of  a  Monarchical  Nobility,  or  thro'  a  level  made  not  by  the 
People  but  by  the  Kings  or  themfelves,  were  piepoflerous.  Yet  upon 
this  fcore  (for  I  fee  no  other)  is  there  fuch  Animolity  againfl  the  like 

Laws, 
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Book  III.  Laws,  that  wife  men  have  judg'd  it  an  Indifcretion,  in  fuch  as  are 
K^  -v"-  J  affe<fted  to  Popular  Government,  not  to  temporize  in  this  point;  at 
leaft,  till  a  Common-wealth  were  firft  introduc'd.     To  which  Judg- 
ment I  am  by  no  means  inclining :  Firft,  Becaufe  the  whole  ftream  of 
this  kind  of  Government  is  fo  clear  and  pellucid,  as  to  abhor  having 
any  thing  in  the  bottom  which  may  not  appear  at  the  very  top.     Se- 
condly, Becaufe  an  Agrarian,  not  brought  in  with  the  introdudlion  of 
a  Common-wealth,  was  never  yet  known  to  be  brought  in  after  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  a  Common-wealth.  And  thirdly,  Becaufe  the  change  of 
Balances  in  States,  thro'  the  want  of  fixation,  has  been  fo  fudden,  that 
between  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  that  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, being  under  fifty  years,  the  £«^///Z)  Balance  of  Monarchical 
became  Popular;  and  that  oi Rome,  between  the  Lives  of  Scipio  and 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  being  alfo  under  fifty  years,  of  Popular 
became  Monarchical.     Neverthelefs,    if  there  remains  any  cure  of 
Animofity  that  may  be  fafe,  it  muft  be  prudent :  And  fuch  a  cure  (if 
we  be  not  fo  abandon'd  to  mere  fancy,  as  to  facrifice  all  Prudence  to 
it)  there  may  be  in  the  addition  of  this  Claufe ; 
MJitional  THAT  no  Agrarian  Law  hereby  given  to  this  ComiTion-wealth, 

Claufe  to  the  or  to  be  hereafter  given  to  the  fame,  or  to  any  Province  of  the  fame,  be 
Agrarian.  underftood  to  be  otherwile  binding,  than  to  the  Generation  to  come,  or 
to  the  Children  to  be  born  feven  years  after  the  enadling  of  the  Law. 
UPON  the  addition  of  this  Claufe,  it  may  be  fafely  faid  of  thefe 
Jgrarian  Laws,  that  they  concern  not  any  man  living :  and  for  Pofte- 
rity,  it  is  well  known,  that  to  enadl  a  Law,  Is  no  more  in  their  re- 
gard, than  to  commend  a  thing  to  their  choice ;  feeing  they,  if  fo 
pleas'd,  can  no  more  be  devefted  of  the  Power  to  repeal  any  Law 
enadled  by  their  Anceftors,  than  we  are  of  repealing  fuch  Laws  as 
have  been  enacSed  by  ours. 

T  O  this  it  may  be  objedled.  That  Agrarian  Laws,  being  once 

enadled,  muft  have  brought  Eftates  to  the  ftandard  of  the  fame,  before 

Pofterity  can  come  into  a  capacity  to  judge  of  them.     But  this  is  the 

only  means  whereby  Pofterity  can  come  to  a  true  capacity  to  judge  of 

them :  Firft,  becaufe   they    will   have  had  experience  of  the  Laws 

whereof  they  are  to  judge :  And  fecondly,  becaufe  they  will  be  void 

of  all  fuch  imaginary  Interefts  as  might  corrupt  their  Judgment,  and 

do  now  certainly  corrupt  ours. 

The  firft  Pa-        THE  Balance  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Ifrael,  thro'  the  diftribu- 

ralUl.  tion  of  Lands  at  the  introdudlion  of  the  fame,  became  Popular ;  and 

becoming  Popular,  was  fix'd  by  the  Law  for  the  Jubile.     That  which 

Deuti  25-  28.  ivas  Jbld,  jhall  remain  in  the  hands  of  them  that  bought  it  till  the  year  oj 

'Jubile ;  and  in  the  Jubile  it  Jliall  go  out,  and  he  jhall  return  to  his  poJ~ 

JeJJion.     The  ways  in  Ifrael,  and   in   the  Common-wealth  propos'd, 

where  the  Popular  Balance  is  not  made  but  found,  are  divers;  but  the 

Agrarian  Laws  in  each,  as  to  the  end,  which  is  the  prefervation  of 

the  Balance,  are  of  a  like  efteft. 

T  O  rife  thus  from  true  Foundations  to  proper  Super-ftruftures,  the 
firft  ftep  from  the  Balance  thus  fix'd  into  the  Orders  of  a  Common- 
wealth, is  not  otherwife  to  be  taken  than  by   certain  Diftributions  or 
Divifions  of  the  People,  whereof  fome  are  to  be  perfonal,  and  fome  local. 
Freemen  and        THE  firft  perfonal  divifion  of  a  People,  is  into  Freemen  and  Ser- 
Servants.       vants.     Freemen  are  fuch  as    have  wherewithal  to  live  of  themfelves ; 
and  Servants,  fuch  as  have  not.  This  divifion  therefore  is  not  conftitu- 
tive,  but  naturally  inherent  in  the  Balance;  nor,  feeing  all  Govern- 
ment 
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mcnt  :S  in  the  diredtion  of  the  Balance,  is  it  poffible  for  the  Super-  Chap.  i. 
ftiUcSures  of  any  to  make  more  Freemen  than  are  fuch  by  the  nature  v_-»-^,-— «^ 
of  the  Balance,  or  by  their  being  able  to  live  of  themfelves," 

ALL  that  could  in  this  matter  be  done,  even  by  Moses  himfelf,  is  The  fuandPa-^ 
contain'd  in  this  Provifo:  If  thy  Brother  that  dwells  by  thee  be  grown  ''"^''J- 
poor,  and  be  fold  to  thee,  thou  Jhalt  not  compel  him  toferve  as  a  bond-    ^^^^'^^'^'^' 
fer-vant :  but  as  a  hird  Servant,  and  ajhjourner  he  fid  all  be  with  thee, 
and  (I:)  all  ferve  thee  to  the  year  of  Jubile.     And  then  he  Jim  I  I  depart  from 
thee,  both  he  and  his  Children  with  him,  and P: all  return  to  his  own  Fa- 
mily, and  to  the  Poffefjion  of  his  Fathers  Poall  he  retur?t. 

THE  nature  of  Riches  confider'd,  this  divifion  into  Freemen  and 
Servants  is  not  properly  conflitutive,  but  as  it  were  natural.  To  come 
to  fuch  Divifions  as  are  both  perfonal  and  conflitutive,  it  is  propos'd, 

THAT  all  Citizens,  that  is.  Freemen,  or  fuch  as  are  not  Servants,  be  3. 

diftributed  into  Horfe  and  Foot.    That  fuch  of  them  as  have  one  hun-  ^"'^^  ""'^ 
dred  pounds  a  year  in  Lands,  Goods  or  Money,  or  above  that  proportion 
be  of  the  Horfe  j  and  all  fuch  as  have  under  that  proportion,  be  of  the 
Foot. 

THAT    all  Elders  or  Freemen,  being  thirty  years  of  age  or  up-         4- 
wards,  be  capable  of  Civil  Adminiftration  :  and  that  the  Youth,  or  fuch  ^'^'^"  ""'' 
Freemen  as  are  betw^een  eighteen  years  of  age  and  thirty,  be  not  capa- 
ble of  Civil  Adminiftration,  but  of  Military  only;  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  fhall  follow^  in  the  Military  part  of  this  Model. 

N  O  W,  befides  perfonal  divifions,  it  is  neceffary  in  order  to  the 
framing  of  a  Common-wealth,  that  there  be  fome  fuch  as  are  local. 
For  thefe  therefore  it  is  propos'd, 

THAT  the  whole  native,  or  proper  Territory  of  the  Common-       .5- 
wealth,  be  caft,  with  as  much  exadlnefs  as  can  be  convenient,  into  p^l'jl 
known  and  fix'd  Pi  ecinfts  or  Pariflies. 

THAT  the  Elders,  refident  in  each  Parifli,  annually  afTcmble  in  the         6. 
fame;  as  for  example,  upon  Monday  next  enfuing the  laflof  Tiecember,  P">-ochialCon- 
That  they  then  and  there  eledl  out  of  their  own  number  every  fifth  man,  ^j^flt"!  "" 
or  one  man  out  of  every  five,  to  be  for  the  term  of  the  year  enfuing,  a 
Deputy  of  that  Parifh;  and  that  thefirflandfecond  fo  eledledbe  overfeers, 
or  Prefidents,  for  regulating  of  all  Parochial  Congregations,  whether  of 
the  Elders  or  of  the  Youth,  during  the  term  for  which  they  were  elefted. 

THAT  fo  many Parifhes lying  nearefl  together,  whofe Deputies  fliall       •  ^'  ^ 
amount  to  one  hundred  or  thereabout,  be  caft:  into  one  Precind:  call'd  th^'Hunfria'. 
the  Hundred.     And  that  in  each  Precindl  call'd  the  Hundred,  there 
be  a  Town,  Village,  or  place  appointed  to  be  the  Capital  of  the  fame, 

THAT  the  Parochial  Deputies  eledted  throughout  the  Hundred,        J; 
affemble  annually  ;  for  example,  upon  Monday  next  enfuing  the  lail:  of  Mufer  of  the 
"January,  at  the  Capital  of  their  Hundred.     That  they  then  and  there  Hundnii. 
eledl  out  of  the  Horfe  of  their  number  one  Jufliceof  the  Peace,  one 
Juryman,   one  Captain,  one  Infign  :  and  out  of  the  Foot  of  their  num- 
ber, one  other  Juryman,  one  High  Conflable,  &;c. 

T  H  O'  our  Juflices  of  the  Peace  have  not  been  annual,  yet  that  they 
may  fo  be  is  apparent,  becaufe  the  high  Sheriffs,  whofe  Office  is  of 
greater  difficulty,  have  always  been  annual:  feeing  therefore  they  may 
be  annual,  that  fo  they  ought  in  this  Adm.iniflration  to  be,  will  ap- 
pear, where  they  come  to  be  conftitutive  of  fuch  Courts  as,  fhould 
they  confifl  of  a  flanding  Magiftracy,  would  be  againfl  the  nature 
of  a  Common-wealth.  But  the  Precindls  hitherto  being  thus  flated,  it 
is  propos'd. 

5  T  THAT 
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Book  III.      THAT  every  twenty  Hundreds,  lying  nearefl  and  moft  convenient- 
«— — V — ^  ly  together,   be  caft  into  one  Tribe.     That  the  whole  Territory  being 
.9-         after  this  manner  caft  into  Tribes,  feme  Town,  Village,  or  place  be 
Tribe.'^  appointed  to  every  Tribe  for  the  Capital  of  the  fame.     And  that  thefe 

three  Precindfs,  that  is,  the  Parifh,  the  Hundred,  and  the  Tribe  (whe- 
ther the  Deputies,  thenceforth  annually  chofen  in  the  Pariflies  or  Hun- 
dreds, come  to  increafe  or  diminifli)  remain  firm  and  inalterable  for 
ever,  fave  only  by  Aft  of  Parliament. 

THESE  Divifions,  or  the  like,  both  perfonal  and  local,  are  that 
in  a  well  order'd  Common-wealth,  which  Stairs  are  in  a  good  houfe  ; 
n3t  that  Stairs  in  themfelves  are  defirable,  but  that  without  them  there 
is  no  getting  into  the  Chambers.  The  whole  matter  of  Coft  and  Pains, 
neceflary  to  the  introduction  of  a  like  Model,  lies  only  in  the  firft 
Architefture,  or  building  of  thefe  Stairs ;  that  is,  in  ftating  of  thefe 
three  Precind;s  j  which  done,  they  lead  you  naturally  and  neceflarily 
into  all  the  Rooms  of  this  Fabric.  For  the  juft  number  of  Tribes  into 
which  a  Territory  thus  caft  may  fall,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  be  gueft  : 
yet,  becaufe  for  the  carrying  on  of  difcourfe  it  is  requifite  to  pitch  upon 
fome  certainty,  I  fliall  prefume  that  the  number  of  the  Tribes,  thus 
ftated,  amounts  to  fifty;  and  that  the  number  of  the  Parochial  De- 
puties annually  eledled  in  each  Tribe,  amounts  to  two  thoufand.  Be 
the  Deputies  more  or  fewer  by  the  alterations  which  may  happen  in 
progrefs  of  time,  it  diforders  nothing.  Now  to  afcend  by  thefe  Stairs 
into  the  uper  Rooms  of  this  Building,  it  is  propos'd, 
■°-  THAT  the  Deputies  elected  in  the  feveral  Pariflies,  together  with 

Mufte/of'ihe  their  Magiftrates  and  other  Officers  both  civil  and  Military,  eledted  in 
Tribe.  their  feveral  Hundreds,  affemble  or  mufter  annually ;  for  example  upon 

Monday  next  infuing  thelaft  of  February  at  the  Capital  of  their  Tribe. 
HOW  the  Troops  and  Companies  of  the  Deputies,  with  their 
Military  Officers  or  Commanders  thus  aflembl'd,  may,  without  ex- 
*  In  Oceana,  pence  of  time,  be  ftraight  diftributed  into  one  uniform  and  orderly  Body, 
has  been  elfewhere  *  fliewn,  and  is  not  needful  to  be  repeated.    For 
their  work,   which  at  this  meeting  will  require  two  days,  it  is  propos'd, 
THAT  the  whole  Body  thus  afi^embl'd,  upon  the  firft  day  of  the  Af- 
."•        fembly,  eleft  out  of  the  Horfe  of  their  number  one  High  Sheriff,  one 
//^^'^ifc."     Lieutenant  of  the  Tribe,  one  Cujlos  Rotulorum,  one  Condudior,   and 
two  Cenfors.    That  the  High  Sheriff  be  Commander  in  chief,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  in  the  fecond  place,  and  the  Condudtor  in  the  third, 
of  this  Band  or  Squadron.     That  the  Cuftos  Rotulorum  be  Mufter-ma- 
fter,  and  keep  the  Rolls.     That  the  Cenfors  be  Governors  of  the  Bal- 
lot.    And  that  the  term  of  thefe  Magiftracies  be  annual, 
THESE  being  thus  eledled,  it  is  propos'd, 
T  H  A  T  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Tribe,  that  is  to  fay,  the  High  She- 
The  Pre'roga-   fiff.  Lieutenant,  Cufios  Rotulorutn,  the  Cenfors,  and  the  Conductor,  to- 
ti-vi  Troop.      gather  with  the  Magiftrates  and  Officers  of  the  Hundreds,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  twenty  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  the  forty  Jurymen,  the  twenty  High 
Conftables,  be  one  Troop,  or  one  Troop  and  one  Company  apart,  call'd 
the  Prerogative  Troop  or  Company.     That  this  Troop  bring  in  and 
affift  the  Juftices  of  Affize,  hold  the  Quarter  Seffions  in  their  feveral 
Capacities,  and  perform  their  other  Fundlions  as  formerly. 

B  Y  this  means  the  Common-wealth  at  its  introdudlion  may  embrace 
the  Law  as  it  ftands,  that  is,  unreform'd ;  which  is  the  greateft  advan- 
tage of  fuch  Reformations :  for  to  reform  Laws  before  the  introdudtion 

of 
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of  the  Government,  which  is  to  fhew  to  what  the  Laws  in  Reforma- 
tk)t\  are  to  be  brought  or  fitted,  is  impoffible.  But  thefe  Magiflratcs 
of  the  Hundreds  and  Tribes  being  fuch  whereby  the  Parliament  is  to 
govern  the  Nation,  this  is  a  regard  in  which  they  ought  to  be  further 
capable  of  fuch  Orders  and  Inftrudlions  as  fhall  thereto  be  requifite: 
For  which  caufe  it  is  propos'd. 

THAT  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Tribe,  that  is  to  fay,  the  High        13. 
Sheriff,   Lieutenant,  Cu/los  Rotulorum,  the  Cenfors,  and  the  Conduc-  '^'^^  ^h'arch. 
tor,  together  with  the  twenty  Juftices  eleded  at  the  Hundreds,   be  a 
Court  for  the  Government  of  the  Tribe  call'd  the  Phylarch ;  and  that 
this  Court  proceed  in  all  matters  of  Government,  as  (hall  from  time  to 
time  be  diredled  by  A6t  of  Parliament. 

B  Y  thefe  Courts  the  Common-wealth  will  be  furnifli'd  with  true 
Channels,  whereby  at  leifure  to  turn  the  Law  into  that  which  is  fuf- 
ficiently  known  to  have  been  its  primitive  Courfe,  and  to  a  perfedt  Re- 
formation by  degrees,  without  violence.  For  as  the  corruption  of  our 
Law  proceeds  from  an  Art  enabled  to  improve  its  private  Intereft ;  or 
from  the  Law  upon  the  Bench,  and  the  Jury  at  the  Bar :  So  the  Refor- 
mation of  our  Law  muft  come  from  difabling  it  as  an  Art  to  improve 
its  private  Intereft ;  or  to  a  Jury  upon  the  Bench,  and  the  Law  at  the 
Bar,  as  in  Venice. 

JUDGES  and  Officers  fialt  thou  make-thee  in  all  thy  Gates  which  "^he  third  Pa- 
the  Lord  thy  God  gives  thee  throughout  thy  Tribes,  and  they  p^all  judge  ^^^^' 
the  People  with  jufl  Judgment.     Thefe  Courts,  whofe  Seflion-houfe 
was  in   the  Gates  of  every  City,  were  fliewn  each  of  them  to  have 
confifted  of  twenty   three  Elders,  which  were  as  a  Jury  upon  the     ^°°^  ^" 
Bench,  giving  fentence  by  plurality  of  Votes,  and  under  a  kind  of 
appeal  to  the  feventy  Elders  or  Senate  of  I/rael,  as  was  alfo  fhewn  in 
the  fecond  Book. 

THIS,  or  the  like,  by  all  example  and  beyond  any  controverfy, 
has  been,  and  is  the  natural  way  of  Judicature  in  Common-wealths. 
The  Phylarchs,  with  a  Court  or  two  of  Appeals  eligible  out  of  the 
Senate  and  the  People,  are  at  any  time  with  eafe  and  very  fmall  alte- 
ration to  be  cafl  upon  a  triennial  Rotation  :  which,  in  all  things  be- 
fides  proceeding  after  the  manner  of  the  Venetian  Quarancies,  will  be 
in  this  cafe  perfed;  Orders. 

T  O  return :  The  firfl  Day's  Eledlion  at  the  Tribe  being  as  has  been 
fhewn,  it  is  propos'd, 

THAT  the  Squadron  of  the  Tribe,  on  the  fecond  day  of  their  Af-        14. 
fembly,  eledl  two  Knights  and  three  Burgefles  out  of  the  Horfc  of  their  Ji^nigha  and 
number,  and  four  other  BurgefTes  out  of  the  Foot  of  their  number.  That  ^"'"'f'-^^- 
each  Knight  upon  Eledlion  forthwith  make  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Common-wealth;  or  refufing  this  Oath,   that  the  next  Competitor  in 
Eledlion  to  the  fame  Magiflracy,  making  the  faid  Oath,  be  the  Magi- 
flrate :  the  like  for  the  BurgefTes.    That  the  Knights,  thus  fworn,  have 
Seflion  in  the  Senate  for  the  term  of  three  years ;  and  that  the  BurgefTes 
thus  fworn  be  of  the  Prerogative  Tribe,  or  Reprefentative  of  the  People 
for  the  like  term. 

NOW  whereas  this  Propofition  is  fufficient  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  AfTembly  of  the  People,  being  once  inflituted,  but 
not  fufficient  for  the  full  and  perfedl  Inflitutlon  of  them,  it  necefTitates 
the  addition  in  tliis  place,  not  of  a  permanent  Order,  but  of  an  Expe- 
dient for  the  firfl  years  Eledlion  only;  which  may  be  this: 

"  THAT 
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'«  THAT  for  the  full  and  perfed:  Inftitution  of  the  Aflemblies 
mention'd,  the  Squadron  of  the  Tribe  in  the  firft  year  of  the  Com- 
"  mon-wealth  eledl  two  Knights  for  the  term  of  one  year,  two  other 
"  Knights  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  laftly,  two  Knights  more 
"  for  the  term  of  three  years :  the  like  for  the  BurgefTes  of  the  Horfe 
"■   firft,  and  then  for  thofe  of  the  Foot. 

B  Y  this  Expedient  the  Senate  in  fifty  Tribes  is  conftituted  of  three 
hundred  Knights  or  Senators,  whereof  one  hundred,  by  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms,  come  annually  to  fall ;  and  another  hundred  at  the 
fame  time  to  enter.  The  like  for  the  Prerogative  Tribe  or  Afi^embly  of 
the  People,  which,  confifting  in  the  whole  of  one  thoufand  and  fifty, 
fuffers  the  like  alteration  in  one  third  part,  or  in  the  yearly  exchange  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Burgeffes :  By  which  means  the  Motion  or  Ro- 
tation of  thefe  Afi"emblies  is  Annual,  Triennial,  and  Perpetual.  For 
the  full  difpatch  of  the  foregoing  Eledrions  there  remains  but  one  Pro- 
pofition  more,  which  is  this : 

T  H  A  T  a  Magiftrate  or  Ofiicer  eledled  at  the  Hundred  be  thereby 
excluded  from  being  eledled  a  Magiftrate  of  the  Tribe,  or  of  the  firft 
days  Eledion  :  that  no  former  Eledion  whatfoever  exclude  a  man  from 
the  fecond  days  Eleftion  at  the  Tribe,  or  to  be  chofen  a  Knight  or 
Burgefs.  That  a  man  being  chofen  a  Knight  or  Burgefs,  who  before 
was  chofen  a  Magiftrate  or  Officer  of  the  Hundred  or  Tribe,  delegate 
his  former  Office,  or  Magiftracy  in  the  Hundred  or  the  Tribe,  to  any 
other  Deputy  being  no  Magiftrate  nor  Officer,  and  being  of  the  fame 
Hundred  and  of  the  fame  Order,  that  is,  of  the  Horfe  or  Foot  refpec- 
tively.  That  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  foregoing  Orders  for 
Eledlion  in  the  Parifties,  the  Hundreds,  and  the  Tribes,  be  holding 
and  inviolable  upon  fuch  Penalties  in  cafe  of  failure,  as  fliall  hereafter 
be  provided  by  A61  of  Parliament  againft  any  Parifli,  Hundred,  Tribe, 
Deputy  or  Perfon  fo  offending. 

WITHOUT  fome  fuch  Provifion  as  is  contain'd  in  the  former 
part  of  thisPropofition,  men  would  be  inconveniently  excluded  from  pre- 
ferment, or  the  Tribe  oblig'd  to  return  to  the  Ballot ;  and  fo  to  ipend 
more  time  for  trifles  than  is  requir'd  by  their  real  bufinefs. 

THE  Reprefentative  of  IJrael  colledled  monthly  by  the  two  thou- 
fand out  of  each  Tribe  (if  we  confider  what  Method  muft  have  been 
us'd  in  fuch  Eleftions)  intimates,  firft,  that  there  were  Sub-divifions  to 
that  end  in  each  Tribe,  perhaps  of  the  nature  of  our  Hundreds  and 
Pariflies :  Secondly,  that  there  were  qualifications  in  thofe  Elections 
as  to  the  Patriarchs  or  chief  Fathers,  and  as  to  the  People  with  their 
Captains  of  thoufands,  and  Captains  of  hundreds ;  which  is  enough 
thus  far  to  approve  and  recommend  the  foregoing  Propofitions. 

THE  Senate,  and  the  Congregation  or  Reprefentative  of  the  Peo- 
ple, are  in  every  Common-wealth  the  main  Orders.  The  Stairs  or  De- 
grees of  afcent  to  thefe  being  now  mounted,  it  remains  that  I  lead  you 
into  the  Rooms  of  State,  or  the  Alfemblies  themfelves :  which  fhall 
be  perform'd,  firft,  by  flaewing  their  Frame,  and  next  by  fliewing  their 
Ufes  or  Fundlions.  To  bring  you  firft  into  the  Senate,  it  is  propos'd, 

THAT  the  Knights  of  the  Annual  Eledlion  in  the  Tribes  take  their 
places  on  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  March  in  the  Senate.  That  the 
likenumberof  Knights, vvhofcScffion  determines  at  the  fame  time,  recede. 
That  every  Knight  or  Senator  be  paid  out  of  the  public  Revenue  quarter- 
ly, one  hundred  twenty  five  Pounds  during  his  term  of  Seffion,  and  be 
oblig'd  to  fit  in  purple  Robes.  THAT 
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THAT  annually,  upon  the  reception  of  the  new  Knights,    the  Chap,  i. 
Senate  proceed  to  the  Eledion  of  new   Magiftrates  and    CounfiUors.  <— — ^/-~o 
That  for  Magiftrates  they  eledt  one  General,  one  Speaker,  and  two  Cen-         '  '"'■ 
fors,  each  for  the  term  of  one  year  j  thefe  promifcuoufly  :  and  that  they  MT/Jrar'n. 
eledtoneCommiflioner  of  theGreatSeal,  one  Commiffioner  of  theTrea- 
fury,  each  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  outof  the  new  Knights  only. 

THIS  Propofition  fuppofes  the  CommiJJioners  of  the  Seal  and  thofe 
of  the  Treafury  to  confifl  each  of  three ^  tvheel'd  by  the  annual  EleBion 
cf  one  into  each  Order,  upon  a  triennial  Rotation.  For  farther  explana- 
tion of  the  Senator ian  Magijlracies,  it  is  proposd, 

T  H  A  T  the  General  and  Speaker,  as  CONSULS  of  the  Common-        ,  g 
wealth,  and  Prefidents  of  the  Senate,  be,  during  the  term  of  their  Magi-  The  General 
ftracy,  paid  quarterly  five  hundred  Pounds:  That  the  Infigns  of  ihekJ'"'"?'  ""'^ 
Magiftracies  be  a  Sword  born  before  the  General,  and  a  Mace  before  the  "^  P^«''"'- 
Speaker :  That  they  be  oblig'd  to  wear  Ducal  Robes;  and  that  what 
is  faid  of  the  General  in  this  Propofition,  be   underflood   only    of  the 
General  fitting,  and  not  of  the  General  marching. 

THAT  the  General  fitting,  in  cafe  he  be  commanded  to  march,  re- 
ceive Field  pay;  and  that  a  new  General  be  forthwith  eledled   by  the  _..    '9- 
Senate  to  fucceed  him  in  the  Houfe,  with  all  the  Rights,  Infigns,  and  Jarching." 
Emoluments  of  the  General  fitting :  And  this  fo  often  as  one  or  more 
Generals  are  marching, 

THAT  the  three  Commifiloners  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  three        20. 
Commiffioners  of  the  Treafury,   ufing  their  Infigns  and    Habit,    and  Commtffioners 
performing  their  other  Fundions  as  formerly,  be  paid  quarterly,  to  each  ?^/^^  7^^'""' 
of  them  three  hundred  feventy  five  Pounds.  fury. 

THAT    the  Cenfors  be  each  of  them  Chancellor  of  one  Univerfity        ^  i 
by  virtue  of  their  Eledion  :  that  they  govern  the  Ballot;  that  they  be  The  Cenfin. 
Prefidents  of  the  Council  for  Religion  ;  that  each  have  a  filver  Wand 
for  the  Infign  of  his  Magiftracy;  that  each   be  paid  quarterly   three 
hundred  feventy  five  Pounds,  and  be  oblig'd  to  wear  fcarlet  Robes. 

THAT  the  General  fitting,  the  Speaker,   and  the  fix  Commifiiio-       ^.^■ 
ners  abovefaid,  be  the  Signory  of  this  Common-wealth.  '  '^'""^' 

TH  IS  for  the  Senator  ian  Magi  fir  at  es.  For  Senator  ian  Councils  it 
is  proposd. 

THAT  there  be  a  Council  of  State  confifting  of  fifteen  Knights,        23. 
five  out  of  each  Order  or  Eledlion ;  and  that  the  fame  be  perpetuated  ^""""^  "f 
by  the  annual  Eledlion  of  five  out  of  the  new  Knights,  or  laft  eledted 
into  the  Senate. 

THAT  there   be   a  Council  for  Religion  confifting  of  twelve       24- 
Knights,  four  out  of  each  Order,  and  perpetuated  by  the   annual  E-  ^^^f"^'"^ f 
ledlion  of  four  out  of  the  Knights  laft  eledted  into    the   Senate.    That  Trade. 
there  be  a  Council  for  Trade,  confifting  of  a  like  number,  eledled  and 
perpetuated  in  the  fame  manner. 

THAT   there  be  a  Council  of  War,  not  eledled  by  the   Senate,        2c. 
but  eledled  by  the  Council  of  State  out  of  themfelves.  That  thisCoun-  Council  of 
cil  of  War  confift  of  nine  Knights,  three  out  of  each    Order,   and  be  ^^'"'' 
perpetuated  by  the  annual  Eledlion  of  three  out  of  the  laft  Knights  e- 
ledled  into  the  Council  of  State. 

THAT    in  cafe  the  Senate  adds  nine  Knights  more  out  of  their        26. 
own  number  to  the  Council  of  War,  the  faid  Council  be   underftood 
by  this  addition  to  be  DICTATOR  of  the  Common-wealth  for    the 
term  of  three  months,   and  no  longer,  except  by  farther  Order  of  the 
Senate  the  faid  Didtatorian  Power  be  prolong'dfor  a  like  term. 

5  U  THAT 
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THAT  the  Signory  have  Seffion  and  Suffrage,  with  right  alfojointly 
or  feverally  to  propofe,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  all  Senatorian  Councils. 
THAT  each  of  the  three  Orders,  or  Divilions  of  Knights  in  each 
Senatorian  Council,  eledl  one  Provofl  for  the  term  of  one  week ;  and 
that  any  two  Provofts  of  the  fame  Council  fo  eleded  may  propofe  to 
their  refpeftive  Council,  and  not  otherwife. 

THAT  fome  fair  Room  or  Rooms  well  furniflVd  and  attended, 
be  allow'd  at  the  States  charge  for  a  free  and  open  Academy  to  all 
comers  at  feme  convenient  hour  or  hours  towards  the  Evening.  That 
this  Academy  be  govern'd  according  to  the  Rules  of  good  Breeding,  or 
civil  Conversation,  by  fome  or  all  of  the  Propofers ;  and  that  in  the 
fame  it  be  lawful  for  any  man  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  in 
jeft  or  in  earneft,  to  propofe  to  the  Propofers. 

FR  O  M  the  frame  or  ftruBure  of  thefe  Councils,  I  /hoielJ  pa/s  to 
their  FunBions ;  but  that  befides  annual  EleBions,  there  will  be  fome 
biennial,  and  others  emergent :  in  ivhich  regard  it  is  proposd,  firji,  for 
biennial  EleBions, 

THAT  for  Embafladors  in  ordinary,  there  be  four  Refidences ;  as 
France,  Spain,  Venice,  and  Conjlantinople :  that  every  Refident,  upon  the 
Eledlion  of  a  new  Embaflador  in  ordinary,  remove  to  the  next  Refi- 
dence  in  the  Order  nominated,  till  having  ferv'd  in  them  all,  he  returns 
home.  That  upon  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  November,  there 
be  every  fecond  year  eledted  by  the  Senate  fome  fit  Perfon,  being  under 
thirty  five  years  of  Age,  and  not  of  the  Senate  or  popular  Aflembly  : 
that  the  Party  fo  eled:ed,  repair  upon  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of 
March  following,  as  Embaflador  in  ordinary  to  the  Court  of  France^ 
and  there  refide  for  the  term  of  two  years,  to  be  computed  from  the 
firft  of  ^rzV  next  enfuing  his  Eleftion.  That  every  Embaflador  in 
ordinary  be  allow'd  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year  during  the  term  of 
his  Refidences ;  and  that  if  a  Refident  comes  to  die,  there  be  an  ex- 
traordinary Eledlion  into  his  Refidence  for  his  term,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Removes  and  Progrels. 

T  H  A  T  all  emergent  Eledlions  be  made  by  Scrutiny,  that  is,  by  a 
Council,  or  by  Commiflioners  propofing,  and  by  the  Senate  refolving 
in  the  manner  following :  That  all  Field-Ofhcers  be  propos'd  by  the 
Council  of  War  ;  that  all  Embaffadors  extraordinary  be  propos'd  by  the 
Council  of  State ;  that  all  Judges  and  Serjeants  at  Law  be  propos'd  by 
the  Commiffioners  of  the  Great  Seal ;  that  all  Barons  and  Officers  of 
Truft  in  the  Exchequer,  bepropos'd  by  the  Commiffioners  of  theTrea- 
fury  :  and  that  fuch  as  are  thus  propos'd,  and  approv'd  by  the  Senate, 
be  held  lawfully  eledied. 

THESE  EleB  ions  being  thus  diJpatcUd,  I  come  to  the  Fundi  ions  of 
the  Senate,  and  fir  (I,  to  thoje  oj  the  Senatorian  Councils :  Jor  which  it  is 
propos'd, 

THAT  the  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  State  to  be  confider'd,  or 
Law  to  be  enadted,  whether  it  be  Provincial  or  National,  Domeftic  or 
Foreign,  pertain  to  the  Council  of  State.  That  fuch  Affairs  of  either  kind, 
as  they  fhall  judge  to  require  more  Secrecy,  be  remitted  by  this  Council, 
and  belong  to  the  Council  of  War,  beingforthat  end  a  feledl  part  ofthe 
fame.  That  the  cognizance  andprotedion  both  of  theNational  Religion, 
and  ofthe  Liberty  of  Confcience  equally  eftablifli'd  in  this  Nation,  after 
the  manner  to  be  fliewn  in  the  Religious  part  of  this  Model,  pertain  to 
the  Council  for  Religion.  That  all  matters  of  Traffic,  and  the  Regula- 
tion of  the  fame  belong  to  the  Council  of  Trade.  That  in  the  exercife 

of 
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of  thefe  feveral  Fun(5tions,  which  naturally  are  Senatorian  or  Author!-  Chap.  i. 
tative  only,  no  Council  aflume  any  other  Power  than  fuch  only  as  fhall  ^_  — ,-  ^ 
be  fettl'd  upon  the  fame  by  Ad:  of  Parliament. 

THAT  what  fhall  be  propos'd  to  the  Senate  by  anyone  or  more         ^5- 
of  the  Signory  or  Propofers  general ;  or  whatever  was  propos'd  by  any  ^thefcTaif 
two  of  the  Provoftsor  particular  Propofers  to  their  refpedlive  Council 
and  upon  debate  at  that  Council  (hall  come  to  be  propos'd  by  the  f-nne 
to  the  Senate,  be  neceflarily  debateable  and  debated  by  the  Senate.   That 
in  all  cafes  wherein  Power  is  committed  to  the  Senate  by  a  Law  made 
or  by  Aft  of  Parliament,  the  Refult  of  the  Senate  be  ultimate :  that  in  all 
cafes  of  Law  to  be  made,  or  not  already  provided  for  by  an  Adl  of  Par- 
liament, as  War  and  Peace,  levy  of  Men  or  Money,  or  the  like,  the 
Refuh  of  the  Senate  be  not  ultimate.    That  whatfoever  is  refolv'd  by  the 
Senate,  upon  a  cafe  wherein  their  Refult  is  not  ultimate,  be  propos'd  by 
the  Senate  to  the  Prerogative  Tribe  or  Reprefentative  of  the  People; 
except  only  in  ca(es  of  fuch  fpeed  or  fecrecy,  wherein  the  Senate  fhall 
judge  the  neceffary  flownefs  or  opennefs  in  this  way  of  proceeding  to  be 
of  detriment  or  danger  to  the  Common-wealth. 

THAT  if  upon  the  motion  or  propofition  of  a  Council  or  Propofer        34- 
General,  the  Senate  adds  nine  Knights  promifcuoufly  chofen  out  of  their  ^^"-^'°"  "f 
own  number,  to  the  Council  of  War  j  the  fame  Council,  as  thereby  made  '  '    '  """^ 
Didiator,  have  Povi^er  of  life  and  Death,  as  alfo  to  enadt  Laws  in  all  fuch 
cafes  of  fpeed  or  fecrecy,  for  and  during  the  term  of  three  months  and  no 
longer,  except  upon  a  new  Order  from  the  Senate.  And  that  all  Laws 
enadted  by  the  Diiftator  be  good  and  valid  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and 
no  longer ;  except  the  fame  be  propos'd  by  the  Senate,  and  refolv'd  by 
the  People. 

THIS  Didatorian  Council  (as  may  already  appear)  confifts 
fundamentally  of  the  Signory,  with  nine  Knights  ele<5ted  by  the 
Council  of  State,  additionally  of  nine  Knights  more  emergently  cho- 
fen by  the  Senate,  and  of  the  four  Tribunes  ofcourfe;  as  will  appear 
when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  that  Magiflracy.  Now  if  Did:atorian  Power 
be  indeed  formidable,  yet  this  in  the  firft  place  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Council  here  offer'd  for  a  Didlator  is  of  a  much  fafer  Conftitution, 
than  what  among  us  hitherto  has  been  offer'd  for  a  Common-wealth ; 
namely,  a  Parliament  and  a  Council  in  the  interim.  For  here  is  no  in- 
terim, but  all  the  Councils  of  the  Common- wealth  not  only  remaining, 
but  remaining  in  the  exercife  of  all  their  Functions,  without  the  abate- 
ment of  any;  fpeed  and  fecrecy  belonging  not  to  any  of  them,  but  to 
that  only  of  the  Didlator.  And  if  this  Didlatorian  Council  has  more  in 
it  of  a  Common- wealth  than  has  hitherto  among  us  been  either  pradlis'd  or 
offer'd,  by  what  Argument  can  it  be  pretended,  that  a  Common-wealth 
is  fo  imperfedf  thro'  the  neceffity  of  fuch  an  Order,  that  it  muff  needs  bor- 
row of  Monarchy;  feeing  every  Monarchy  that  has  any  Senate,  Affeni- 
bly,  or  Council  in  it,  thereby  mofl  apparently  borrows  more  of  a  Com- 
mon-wealth, than  there  is  to  be  found  of  Monarchy  in  this  Council  ? 

T  O  difmifs  this  whole  Senate  with  one  Parallel :  The  inftitution  of  ^''  ■^''^'  ^"^ 
the  feventy  Elders  in  JJrael  (as  was  fliewn  in  the  fecond  Book)  for  '"  ^" 
their  number  related  to  an  Accident,  and  a  Cuftom  thereupon  antiently 
introduc'd.  The  Accident  was  that  the  Sons  of  Jacob  who  went  into 
^gypt  were  fo  many  ;  thefe,  firfi:  governing  their  Families  by  natural 
right,  came,  as  thofe  Families  increas'd,  to  be  for  their  number  re- 
tain'd  and  continu'd  in  the  nature  of  a  Senatorian  Council,  while  the 
People  were  yet  in  Egyptian  Bondage.     So  we,  having  had  no  like 

Cuftom, 
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Book  in.  Cuftom,  have  as  to  the  number  no   like  Inducement.     Again,    the 
«---v--~-'  Territory  oi  Canaan  amounted  not  to  a  fourth  of  our  Country  j  and 
in  Government  we  are  to  fit  our  felves  to  our  own  proportions.     Nor 
can  a  Senate,  confifling  of  few  Senators,  be  capable  of  fo  many  diftri- 
butions  as  a  Senate  con  filling  of  more.     Yet  we  find  in  the  refi:itution 
2Chr.  19.  II.  <^f  the  Sanhedrim  by  Jehoshaph AT,  that  there  was  Amariah  chief 
in  all  matters  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  in  judgment  upon  the  Laws,  which, 
having  been  propos'd  by  God,  were  more  peculiarly  his  matters;  and 
Zebadiah  chief  in  all  the  Kings  matter s^  that  is,   in  political  debates 
Judg.ii. 5. II.  concerning  Government,  or  War  and  Peace.     Laftly,  When  the  Chil- 
dren of  Ammon  made  War  againft  Ifrael,  the  People  of  Ifrael   made 
J E  P  H  T  H  A  not  only  Captain,  but  Head  over  them.     So  the  Judge  of  If- 
rael, being  no  Handing  Magillrate,  but  eleded  upon  emergencies,  fup- 
plies  the  Parallel  as  to  Didtatorian  Power  in  a  Common- wealth. 

DEBATE  is  the  natural  Parent  of  Refult ;  whence  the  Senate 
throughout  the  Latin  Authors  iscall'd  Fathers,  and  in  Greek  Authors 
the  compellation  of  a  popular  AlTembly  'nMen;  as  Men  0/ Athens,  Men 
Aa.  7.  2.  &(?/ Corinth,  Men  oj  Lacedemon :  nor  is  this  Cuflom  Heathen  only, 
22'«-  feeing  thefe  Compellations  are  us'd  to  the  Senate  and  the  People  of  the 

out  Vp'elpaiyf^'^^i  not  only  by  Stephen,  but  alfo  by  Paul,  where  they  begin 
rwell  jkiW d  in  their  fpecchcs  in  this  manner :  Men,  Brethren,  and  Fathers.  To  come 
the  Cuftom  of  jj^gjj  fpQ„^  j]^e  Fathers  to  the  People,  the  Popular  AfTembly,  or  Prero- 

Common-  .        ,.-^   ..  .     .  ,  ,  ^  ^  ■' 

'wealths.         gative  Tribe  ;  it  is  propos  d, 

35-  THAT  the  Burgeffes  of  the  annual  Eledlion  return'd  by  the  Tribes, 

Tahnc  of  the  entgr  into  the  Prerogative  Tribe  upon  Monday  next  enfuing  the  lafl  of 
Iribi.  March;  and  that  the  like  number  of  Burgeffes,  whofe  term  is  expir'd,  re- 

cede at  the  fame  time.  That  the  Burgeffes  thus  enter'd  eledl  to  themfelves 
out  of  their  own  number,  two  of  the  Horfe;  one  to  be  Captain,  and  the 
other  to  be  Cornet  of  the  fame:  and  two  of  the  Foot ;  one  to  be  Captain, 
the  other  to  be  Infign  of  the  fame,  each  for  the  term  of  three  years.  That 
thefe  Officers  being  thus  eledted,  the  whole  Tribe  or  AfTembly  proceed 
to  the  Election  of  four  annual  Magiflrates ;  two  out  of  the  Foot,  to  be 
Tribunes  of  the  Foot :  and  two  out  of  the  Horfe,  to  be  Tribunes  of  the 
Horfe.  That  the  Tribunes  be  Commanders  of  this  Tribe  in  chief,  fo  far 
as  it  is  a  Military  Body;  and  Prefidents  of  the  fame,  as  it  is  a  civil  AfTem- 
bly. And  laftly,  that  this  whole  Tribe  be  paid  weekly  as  follows.  To 
each  of  the  Tribunes  of  Horfe,  feven  pounds.  To  each  of  the  Tribunes 
of  Foot,  fix  pounds.  To  each  of  the  Captains  of  Horfe,  five  pounds.  To 
each  of  the  Captains  of  Foot,  four  pounds.  To  each  of  the  Cornets,  three 
pounds.  To  each  of  the  Infigns,  two  pounds  feven  fliillings.  To  every 
Horfeman  two  pounds,  and  to  every  one  of  the  Foot  one  pound  ten 
fliillings. 

F  O  R  the  Salaries  of  the  Senate  and  the  People  together,  they  amount 
not  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year;  which  is  cheaper  by 
near  two  parts  in  three,  than  the  chief  Magiftracy  ever  did  or  can  other- 
wife  coft  :  for  if  you  give  nothing  (omnia  dat  quijufla  negat)  men  will 
be  their  own  Carvers.  But  to  proceed,  it  is  propos'd, 
36.  THAT  inferior  Officers,  as  Captains,  Cornets,  Infigns,  be  only  for 

^oma~f  '^'  ^^  Military  Difcipline  of  the  Tribe.     That  the  Tribunes  have  Seffion 
■^^^'''         in  the  Senate  without  fuffrage;  that  they  have  Seffion  of  courfe  in  the 
Didlatorian  Council,  fo  often  as  it  is  created  by  the  Senate,   and  with 
fuffrage.   That  they  be  Prefidents  of  the  Court  in  all  cafes  to  be  judg'd 
by  the  People. 

THAT 
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THAT  Peculate  or  Defraudation  of  the  Public,  and  all  cafes  tending   Chap.  i. 
to  the  fubverfion  of  the  Government,  be  triable  by  this  Reprefentative ;   *— — v — -* 
and  that  there  be  an  Appeal  to  the  fame  in  all  Caufes,  and  from  all  Ma-    ,     y* 
giftrates.  Courts,  and  Councils,  whether  National  or  Provincial.  People."'  '"^ 

THIS  Judicatory  may  feem  large:  but  thus  the  Congregation  oi  ibe  fixth  Pa- 
JJraely  confifting  of  four  hundred  thoufond,  judg'd  the  Tribe  of  Ben-  '"''^'^• 
jamin.     Thus  all  the  i^ow^w  Tribes  judg'd  Coriolanus.     And  thus  iilf^^^°' 
Duke  LoREDANo  was  try'd  by  the  great  Council  of  Venice,  confifting  janocti. 
yet  of  about  two  thoufand. 

THIS  is  as  much  as  I  have  to  fay  feverally  of  the  Senate  and  the 
.  People ;  but  their  main  Fundlions  being  joint,  as  they  make  one  Par- 
liament, it  is  farther  propos'd, 

THAT  the  right  of  Debate,  as  alfo  of  propofing  to  the  People,  be  38. 
wholly  and  only  in  the  Senate ;  without  any  power  at  all  of  Refult,  ^-^^  ">"'" 
not  deriv'd  from  the  People.  _  ^ZTeLt. 

THAT  the  power  of  Refult  be  wholly  and  only  in  the  People,  39. 
without  any  right  at  all  of  Debate.  ^''-'^ "'"''' 

THAT  the  Senate  having  debated  and  agreed  upon  a  Law  to  be  ^l" p"l°oga- 
propos'd,  caufe  promulgation  of  the  fame  to  be  made  for  the  fpace  of  ti've  Tribe. 
fix  weeks  before  propofition  ;  that  is,  caufe  the  Law  to  be  orinted  and  „     4°-  . 
publilh  d  10  long  before  it  is  to  be  propos  d. 

THAT  promulgation  being  made,  the  Signory  demand  of  the  41- 
Tribunes,  being  prefent  in  the  Senate,  an  AfTembly  of  the  People.  That  ^J"'""''''/ 
the  Tribunes,  upon  fuch  a  demand  of  the  Signory  or  of  the  Senate,  be 
oblig'd  to  aflemble  the  Prerogative  Ti  ibe  in  Arms  by  found  of  Trum- 
pet, with  Drums  beating,  and  Colours  flying,  in  any  Town,  Field,  or 
Market  place  being  not  above  fix  miles  diftant,  upon  the  day  and  at  the 
hour  appointed ;  except  the  meeting,  thro'  any  inconvenience  of  the  wea- 
ther or  the  like,  be  prorogu'd  by  the  joint  confent  of  the  Signory  and  the 
Tribunes.  That  the  Prerogative  Tribe  being  affembl'd  accordingly,  the  Se- 
nate propofe  to  them  by  two  or  more  of  theSenatorian  Magiftrates,  there- 
to appointed  at  the  firft  promulgation  of  the  Law.  That  the  Propofers  for 
the  Senate  open  to  the  People  the  Occafion,  Motives,  and  Reafons  of  the 
Law  to  be  propos'd  j  and  the  fame  being  done,  put  it  by  diftindl  Claufes 
to  the  Ballot  of  the  People.  That  if  any  material  Claufe  or  Claufes  be 
rejefted  by  the  People,  they  be  review'd  by  the  Senate,  alter'd,  and  pro- 
pos'd (if  they  think  fit)  to  the  third  time,  but  no  oftner. 

THAT  what  is  thus  propos'd  by  the  Senate,  and  refolv'd  by  the        42. 
People,  be  the  Law  of  the  Land,  and  no  other^  except  as  in  the  cafe  ^f,/^^"'^'*' 
referv'd  to  the  Did:atorian  Council. 

THE  Congregation  of  1/rael  being  monthly,  and  the  Reprefenta-  fhefewntb 
tive  propos'd  being  annual  and  triennial,  they  are  each  upon  Courfes  Parallel. 
or  Rotation :  the  Congregation  of  I/rael  confifting  of  twenty  four 
thoufand,  in  which  the  whole  number  of  the  Princes  of  the  Tribes  and 
of  the  Princes  of  the  Familes  amounted  not,  I  might  fay,  to  one  hun- 
dred, but  will  fiy  to  one  thoufand ;  it  follows,  that  the  lower  fort  in 
the  Congregation  of  IJrael  held  proportion  to  the  better  fort,  above 
twenty  to  one.  Whereas  in  the  Reprefentative  propos'd,  the  lower  fort 
hold  proportion  to  the  better  fort  but  fix  to  four  -,  and  that  popular  Con- 
gregation where  the  lower  fort  hold  but  fix  to  four,  is  by  far  the  moft  Ari- 
ftocratical  that  is  or  ever  was  in  any  well  order'd  Common-v/eahh,  ex- 
cept Venice :  but  if  you  will  have  that  Gentry  to  be  all  of  one  fort,  or  if 
you  allow  them  to  be  of  a  better  and  of  a  meaner  fort,  Venice  is  not  ex- 

r  X  cepted. 
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Book  III.  cepted.    The  Sanhedrim  made  no  Law  without  the  People ;  nor  may 

^— — V ^  the  Senate  in  this  Model :  but  the  Sanhedrim  with  the  Congregation, 

Ezra  10.  8.  jiiight;  make  Laws;  fo  may  the  Senate,  in  our  Model,  with  theRepre- 
fentative  of  the  People.  Laftly,  as  the  Congregation  in  Ifrael  was  held 
either  by  the  Princes  in  perfon,  with  their  Staves  and  Standards  of  the 
Camp,  or  by  the  four  and  twenty  thoufand  in  Military  Difcipline  j 
fo  the  Reprefentative  propos'd  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Regiment. 

EXCEPTING  Venice,  where   there   is  a  fhadow,   and  but  a 
fliadow,  of  Law  made  by  the  Senate  (for  the  Sovereign  Power  is  un- 
deniably in  the  great  Council)  and  Athens,  where  a  Law  made  by 
the  Senate  was  current  as  a  Probationer  for  one  year  before  it  was  pro- 
pos'd to  the  People  j  there  neither  is  nor  has  been  any  fuch  thing  in  a 
Common-wealth  as  a  Law  made  by  the  Senate.  That  the  Senate  fliould 
have  power  to  make  Laws,  reduces  the  Government  to  a  fingle  Coun- 
cil ;  and  Government  by  a  fingle  Council,  if  the  Council  be  of  the 
Many ,    is  Anarchy,    as  in   the  Affembly  of  the  'Roman  People  by 
Tribes,  which  always  fliook,  and  at  length    ruin'd  that  Common- 
wealth :   Or,   if  the  Council  be  of  the  Few,  it  is  Oligarchy,  as  that  of 
Athens  conlifting  of  the  four  hundred,  who  neverthelefs  pretended  to 
Th     d  lib  8  P^opofe  to  five  thoufand,  tho'  they  did  not.  Of  which  faysTnucyDiDES, 
T})is  was  indeed  the  jorm  pretended  in  words  by  the  Jour  hundred;  but  the 
7nofi  of  them,  thro  pri'vate  ambition.  Jell  upon  that  by  which  an  Oligarchy 
made  out  oj  a  Democracy  is  chiejiy  overthrown :  Jor  at  once  they  claim' d 
every  one  not  to  be  equal,  but  to  be  Jar  the  chief.     Anarchy,  or  a  fingle 
Council  confifting  of  the  Many,  is  ever  tumultuous,  and  does  ill  even 
while  it  means  well.     But  Oligarchy,  feldom  meaning  well,  is  a  Fac- 
tion wherein  every  one  ftriving  to  make  himfelf,  or  fome  other  from 
whom  he  hopes  for  advantage,  fpoils  all.     There  is  in  a  Common- 
wealth no  other  cure  of  thefe,  than  that  the  Anarchy  may  have  a  Coun- 
cil of  fome  few,  well  chofen,  and  eledled  by  themfelves,  to  advife  them; 
which  Council  fo  inflituted,  is  the  Senate :  Or  that  the  Oligarchy 
have  a  popular  Reprefentative  to  balance  it ;  which  both  curing  Tumult 
in  the  ra(h  and  heady  People,  and  all  thofe  Corruptions  which  caufe 
Faftioufnefs  in  the  fly  and  fubtile  Few,  amount  to  the  proper  Super- 
flruftures  of  a  well  order'd  Common-wealth.     As,  to  return  to  the 
example  of  the  Oligarchy  in  Athens,  where  the  four  hundred  (whofe 
Reign,  being  very  {hort,  had  been  as  feditious)  were  depos'd;  and 
the  Sovereignty  was  decreed  to  a  popular  Council  of  five  thoufand, 
with  a  Senate  of  four  hundred  annually  elective  upon  Courfes,  or  by 
Lib.  8.     Rotation.    Of  this  fays  Thucydides,  Now  firji  (at  leaf  in  my  time) 
the  Athenians  Jee?n  to  have  order'd  their  State  aright,  it  conjifing  of  a 
moderate  temper  both  oJ  the  Few  and  the  Many.     And  this  was  the  firjl 
thing  that,  after  fo  many  misjortujies,  made  the  City  again  to  raife  her  Head. 
But  we  in  England  dst  not  apt  to  believe,  that  to  decree  the  Sovereignty 
to  thoufands,  were  the  way  to  make  a  City  or  a  Nation  recover  of  its 
Wounds,  or  to  raife  its  Head.  We  have  an  averfion  to  fuch  thoughts,  and 
are  fick  of  them.    An  Aflembly  of  the  People  Sovereign!  Nay^  and  an. 
Affembly  of  the  People  confifling  in  the  major  vote  of  the  lower  fort ! 
Why,  fure  it  mufl  be  a  dull,  an  unfkilful  thing.    But  fo  is  the  Touch- 
flone  in  a  Goldfmith's  Shop,  a  dull  thing,  and  altogether  unfkill'd  in  the 
Trade ;  yet  without  this,  would  even  the  Mafler  be  deceiv'd.    And  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  a  well  order'd  Afi'embly  of  the  People  is  as  true  an  Index  of 
what  in  Government  is  good  or  great,  as  any  Touch-flone  is  of  Gold. 

A  CO  UN- 
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A  COUNCIL  (efpecially  if  of  a  loofe  Eleaion)  having  not  Chap.  i. 
only  the  Debate,  but  the  Refult  alio,  is  capable  of  being  influenc'd  <— — Z"*-^ 
from  without,  and  ot  being  fway'd  by  Intereft  within.  There  may 
be  aform'd,  and  prejudic'd  Party,  that  will  haften  or  out-baul  you  from 
the  Debate  to  the  Queftion,  and  then  precipitate  you  upon  the  Refult : 
Whereas  if  it  had  no  power  of  Refult,  there  could  remain  to  the  fame 
no  more  than  Debate  only,  without  any  Biafs,  or  caufe  of  diverting 
fuch  Debate  from  Maturity  ;  in  which  Maturity  of  unbiafs'd  Debate 
lies  the  final  caufe  of  the  Senate,  and  the  whole  Light  that  can  be  given 
to  a  People.  But  when  this  is  done,  if  your  refolving  AfTembly  be  not 
fuch  as  can  imbibe  or  contract  no  other  Interefl  than  that  only  of  the 
whole  People,  all  again  is  lofl :  for  the  Refult  of  all  AlTemblies  goes 
principally  upon  that  which  they  conceive  to  be  their  own  Intereft. 
But  how  an  AfTembly  upon  Rotation,  confifling  of  one  thoufand, 
where  the  Vote  is  fix  to  four  in  the  lower  fort,  fhould  be  capable  of 
any  other  Intereft  than  that  only  of  the  whole  People,  by  which  they 
are  orderly  eled:ed,  has  never  yet  been,  nor,  I  believe,  ever  will  be 
fhewn.  In  a  like  diftribution  therefore  of  Debate  and  Refult,  confifts 
the  higheft  Myftery  of  Popular  Government;  and  indeed  the  fuprcme  ' 
Law,  wherein  is  contain'd  not  only  the  Liberty,  but  the  Safety  of  the 
People. 

FOR  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  part  of  this  Model,  which  is  now 
but  fmall,  it  is  farther  propos'd, 

THAT  every  Magiftracy,  Office,  or  Eleftion  throughout  this  whole 
Common- wealth,  whether  annual  or  triennial,  be  underftood  of  con- Ru/i  fir  Fa- 
fequence  to  enjoin  an  interval  or  vacation  equal  to  the  term  of  the  fame.  '"''<>"'• 
That  the  Magiftracy  of  a  Knight  and  of  a  Burgefs,  be,  in  thisrelation.  un- 
derftood as  one  and  the  fame ;  and  that  this  Order  regard  only  fuch  E- 
leftions  as  are  National  or  Domeftick,  and  not  fuch  as  are  Provincial 
or  Foreign. 

THAT,    for  an  exception  from  this  Rule,  where  there  is  but  one        - ,; 
Elder  of  the  Horfe  in  one  and  the  fame  Parifh,   that  Elder  be  eligible  Exception 
in  the  fame  without  interval ;  and  where  there  be  above  four  Elders  q{/'''"'' 'he  Rule. 
the  Horfe  in  one  and  the  fame  Parilh,  there    be  not  above  half,    nor 
under  two  of  them  eligible  at  the  fame  Eleftion. 

OTHERWISE  the  People,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt, 
would  eledl  fo  many  of  the  better  fort  at  the  very  firff,  that  there 
would  not  be  of  the  Foot  or  of  the  meaner  fort  enough  to  lupply  the  due 
number  of  the  Popular  AfTembly  or  Prerogative  Tribe :  and  the 
better  fort  being  excluded  fubfequent  Eledions  by  their  Intervals, 
there  would  not  be  wherewithal  to  furnifh  the  Senate,  the  Horfe  of 
the  Prerogative  Tribe,  and  the  reft  of  the  Magiftracies  j  each  of  which 
Obftruftions  is  prevented  by  this  Exception.  Where,  by  the  way,  if 
in  all  experience  fuch  has  been  the  conftant  temper  of  the  People,  and 
•can  indeed  be  reafonably  no  other,  it  is  apparent  what  caufe  there  can 
be  of  doubt,  who  in  a  Common- wealth  of  this  nature  muft  have  the 
leading.  Yet  is  no  man  excluded  from  any  Preferment ;  only  Indu- 
ftry,  which  ought  naturally  to  be  the  firft  ftep,  is  firft  enjoin'd  by  this 
Policy,  but  rewarded  amply:  feeing  he,  who  has  made  himfelf  worth 
one  hundred  Pounds  a  year,  has  made  himfelf  capable  of  all  Prefer- 
ments and  Honours  in  this  Government.  Where  a  man  from  the  low- 
eft  ftate  may  not  rife  to  the  due  pitch  of  his  unqueftionable  Merit,  the 
Common-wealth  is  not  equal :  yet  neither  can  the  People,  under  the 
Limitations  propos'd,  make  choice  (as  fome  objed:)  of  any  other  than 

the 
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Book  III.  the  better  fort ;  nor  have  they  at  any  time  been  fo  inclining  to  do,  where 

w— .-V"— -J  they  have  not  been  under  fuch  Limitations.  Be  it  fpoken,  not  to  the 
difpargement  of  any  man,  but  on  the  contrary  to  their  praife  whofe 
Merit  has  made  them  great,  the  People  of  England  have  not  gone  fo 
low^  in  the  eledlion  of  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  fome  Prince  has  done 
in  the  eledtion  of  a  Houfe  of  Lords.  To  weigh  Eledlion  by  a  Prince 
with  Eledtion  by  a  People,  fet  the  Nobility  of  Athens  and  Rome  by  the 
Nobility  of  the  old  Monarchy,  and  a  Houfe  of  Commons  freely  cho- 
fen  by  the  Nobility  of  the  new.  There  remains  but  the  ^orum^  for 
which  it  is  propos'd. 

THAT,   throughout  all  the  AfTemblies  and  Councils  of  this  Com- 

The  ^ao/-«w.  mon -wealth,  the  ^/crz^w  confifl:  of  one  half  in  the  time  of  Health,  and 

of  one  third  part  in  a  time  of  Sicknefs,  being  fo  declared  by  the  Senate. 

HOW  the  City  Government  without  any  diminution  of  their 

Privileges,  and  with  an  Improvement  of  their  Policy,  may  be  made  to 

*  In  Oceana  ^'^^  ^'^  withthefe  Orders,  has  *  elfe where  been  fhewn  in  part,  and  may- 
be confider'd  farther  at  leifure.  Otherwife  the  whole  Common-wealth, 
fo  far  as  it  is  merely  Civil,  is  in  this  part  accomplifli'd.  Now  as  of 
neceflity  there  mufl  be  a  natural  Man,  or  a  man  indu'd  with  a  natural 
Body,  before  there  can  be  a  fpiritual  Man  or  a  Man  capable  of  Divine 
Contemplation ;  fo  a  Government  mufl  have  a  Civil,  before  it  can 
have  a  Religious  part :  And  if  a  man  furnifh'd  only  with  natural  parts 
can  never  be  fo  flupid  as  not  to  make  fome  Refledlions  upon  Religion^ 
much  lefs  a  Common- wealth ;  which  neceffitates  the  Religious  part  of 
this  Model. 

CHAP.  ir. 

Co?itaining  the  Religious  Part  of  this  Model,  proposed 

praEiicahly. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  certain  or  demonflrable  to  commori 
Senfe,  than  that  the  far  greater  part  of  Mankind,  in  matters  of 
Religion,  give  themfelves  up  to  the  publick  Leading.  Now  a  National 
Religion  rightly  eflablifh'd,  or  not  coercive,  is  not  any  publick  driving, 
but  only  the  publick  leading.  If  the  Publick  in  this  cafe  may  not  lead 
fuch  as  defue  to  be  led  by  the  Publick,  and  yet  a  Party  may  lead  fuch  as 
defire  to  be  led  by  a  Party ;  where  would  be  the  Liberty  of  Confcience 
as  to  the  State  ?  Which  certainly  in  a  well  order'd  Common-wealth, 
being  the  publick  Reafon,  mufl  be  the  publick  Confcience.  Nay,  where 
would  be  the  Liberty  of  Confcience  in  refped:  of  any  Party  which 
lliould  fo  proceed  as  to  fliew,  that  without  taking  their  Liberty  of 
Confcience  from  others,  they  cannot  have  it  themfelves  ?  If  the  Publick 
refufing  Liberty  of  Confcience  to  a  Party,  would  be  the  caufe  of  Tu- 
mult, how  much  more  a  Party  refufing  it  to  the  Publick  ?  And  how, 
in  cafe  of  fuch  a  Tumult,  fhould  a  Party  defend  their  Liberty  of  Con- 
fcience, or  indeed  their  Throats  from  the  whole  or  a  far  greater  Party 
without  keeping  down  or  tyrannizing  over  the  whole  or  a  far  greater 
Party  by  force  of  Arms  ?  Thefe  things  being  rightly  confider'd,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Men,  living  like  men,  have  not  been  yet  found  without 
a  Government,  or  that  any  Government  has  not  been  yet  found  with- 
out 
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but  a  National  Religion  ;  that  is,  fome  orderly  and  known  way  of  pub- 
lic leading  in  divine  things,  or  in  the  worfhip  of  God. 

A  NATIONAL  Religion  being  thus  prov'd  neceffary,  it  re- 
mains that  I  prove  what  is  neceflary  to  the  fame ;  that  is,  as  it  con- 
cerns the  State,  or  in  relation  to  the  Duty  of  the  Magiflrate. 

CERTAIN  it  is,  that  Religion  has  not  feen  corruption  but  by 
one  of  thefe  three  caufes;  fome  Intereft  therewith  incorporated,  fome  ig- 
norance of  the  truth  of  it,  or  by  fome  complication  of  both.  Nor  was 
ever  ReUgion  left  wholly  to  the  management  of  a  Clergy  that  efcap'd 
thefe  Caufes,  or  their  moft  pernicious  EfFedls ;  as  may  be  perceiv'd  in 
Romey  which  has  brought  Ignorance  to  be  the  Mother  of  Devotion, 
and  indeed  Intereft  to  be  the  Father  of  Religion,  Now  the  Clergy 
not  failina;  in  this  cafe  to  be  dangerous,  what  recourfe  but  to  the  Magi- 
flrate for  fafety  ?  fpecially  feeing  thefe  Caufes,  that  is,  Intereft  and 
Ignorance  (the  one  proceeding  from  evil  Laws,  the  other  from  the 
want  of  good  Education)  are  not  in  the  right  or  power  of  a  Clergy, 
but  only  of  the  Civil  Magiftracy.  Or  if  fo  it  be  that  Magiftrates  are 
bblig'd  in  duty  to  be  nurfmg  Fathers  and  nurfmg  Mothers  to  the  ... 
Church;  how  fliall  a  State  in  the  fight  of  God  beexcufable,  that  takes 
no  heed  or  care  left  Religion  fuffer  by  Caufes,  the  prevention  or  remedy 
whereof  is  in  them  only  ?  To  thefe  therefore  it  is  propos'd, 

TH  A  T"  the  U?iiverjities  being  prudently  reform  d,  be  preferv'd  in  their        46. 
Rights  and  Endowmettts,  jor  and  toivards  the  education  and  proi^i/ton  of  ^niwrfiues. 
an  able  Mini/try. 

WE  are  commanded  by  Christ  to  fearch  the  Scriptures  :  The  jofti.  5.  ,g: 
Scriptures  are  not  now  to  be  fearch'd  but  by  skill  in  Tongues :  The 
immediate  gift  of  Tongues  is  ceas'd:  How  then  fliould  skill  in  Tongues 
be  acquir'd  but  mediately,  or  by  the  means  of  Education  ?  Howfhould 
a  State  expedl  fuch  an  Education  (particularly  for  a  matter  of  tea 
thoufand  men)  that  provides  not  for  it  ?  And  what  provifion  can  a 
State  make  for  this  Education,  but  by  fuch  Schools  fo  endow'd  and  re- 
gulated, as  with  us  are  the  Univerfities  ?  Thefe  therefore  are  a  neceffary 
ftep  towards  the  prevention  of  fuch  Ignorance  or  Intereft,  as  thro'  the 
infirmities  or  bials  of  Tranflators,  Interpreters,  and  Preachers,  both 
have  and  may  frequently  come  to  be  incorporated  with  Religion ;  as 
alfo  to  the  improvement  or  acquifition  of  fuch  Light  as  is  by  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  to  be  attain'd  or  exercis'd  in  fearching  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

THE  excellent  Learning  of  the  Levites  in  all  kinds,  not  ordinarily  7he  eighth  Pu' 
infus'd,  but  acquir'd  (there  having  been  among  them  as  well  the  Teacher  ''"'l^^- 
as  the  Scholar)  leaves  little  doubt  but  their  forty  eight  Cities  were  as  Mai^'j",^"^" 
fo  many  Univerfities,     Thefe  with  their  Suburbs  or  Endowments  con- 
tain'd  in  the  whole  (each  of  their  Circuits  in  Land  reckon'd  at  four 
thoufand  Cubits  deep)  about  a  hundred  thoufand  Acres;  that  is,  if 
their  meafure  was  according  to  the  common  Cubit :    if  according   to 
the  holy  Cubit   (as  with  Levites  was  moft  likely)  twice  fo  much ; 
which,  at  the  loweft  account,  I  conceive  to  be  far  above  the  Revenues 
of  both  our  Univerfities. 

THESE  being  order'd  as  has  been  faid,  it  is  propos'd, 

T  H  A  T  the  legal  and  antient  provifion  for  the  National  Miniftry  jugmel'tatlm 
be  fo  augmented,  that  the  meaneft  fort  of  Livings  or  Benefices,  without  1/  Li'vwgs. 
defalcation  from  the  greater,  be  each  improv'd  to  the  Revenue  of  one 
hundred  pounds  at  leaft, 

5  Y  THIS 
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Book  III.       THIS,  in  regard  the  way  is  by  Tythes,  comes  up  fo  clofe  to  the 
'— ""v— — '  Orders  of  Ifrael,  as,  in  our  day,  may  fliew  that  a  Common-wealth  may 
'^JauT'''  ^^  ^O"^^  ^°°  "^^"^  ^^^^  pattern  to  be  Hk'd.     We   find  not  indeed  that  the 
Apoftles  either  took  or  demanded  Tythes ;  in  which  cafe  the  Priefls, 
who  were  legally  pofleft  ot  them,  might  have  had  fufpicion  that  they, 
under  colour  of  Religion,  had  aim'd  at  the  violation  of  Property.    But 
putting  the  cafe  that  generally  the  Priefls  had  been  converted  to  the 
Chriftian  Faith,  whether  the  Apoftles  would  for  that  reafon  have  in- 
joined  them  to  relinquifh  their  Tythes?  Or  what  is  there  in  the  Chriftian 
Religion  to  favour  any  fuch  furmife  ?  To  me  there  feems  abundantly 
enough  to  the  contrary.     For  if  the  Apoftles  ftuck  not  to  comply  with 
the  yews  in  a  Ceremony  which  was  of  mere  human  invention,  and  to 
introduce  this,  as  they  did  Ordination  by  impofition  ot  hands,  into  the 
Chriftian  Church ;  that  they  would,  upon  a  like  inducement,  have  re- 
fus'd  a  ftanding  Law  undoubtedly  Mofaical,  is  in  my  opinion  moft  im- 
probable.    So  that,  I  conceive,  the  Law  for  Tythes  now  in  being,  may 
or  may  not  be  continu'd,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  Law-givers,  for  any  thing 
in  this  cafe  to  the  contrary.    Confident  I  am,  that  the  introducing  of  this 
Model  in  the  whole,  which  is  thought  impradlicable,  were  not  to  will- 
ing minds  fo  difficult  a  work  as  the  abolition  of  Tythes. 

BUT  Benefices,  whether  by  way  of  Tythes  or  otherwife,  being 
g  thus  order'd  ;  it  is  propos'd, 

Ordination.         T  H  A  T  a  Benefice  becoming  void  in  any  Parifli,  the  Elders  of  the 
fame  may  affemble  and  give  notice  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  either  Uni- 
verfity  by  a  Certificate,    fpecifying  the  true  value  of  that  Benefice :  that 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  Certificate,  be  oblig'd  to 
call  a  Congregation  of  his  Univerfity :  that  the  Congregation  of  the 
Univerfity  to  this  end  afTembl'd,  having  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Be- 
nefice, make  choice  of  a  Perfon  fit  for  the  Minifterial  Fundiion,  and  re- 
turn him  to  the  Parifli  fo  requiring:  that  the  Probationer  thus  return'd 
to  a  Parifli  by  either  of  the  Univerfities,  exercife  the  Office,  and  receive 
the  Benefits  as  Minifter  of  the  Parifli  for  the  term  of  one  year:  that  the 
term  of  one  year  being  expir'd,  the  Elders  of  the  Parifh  alTenible  and  put 
the  Eledlion  of  the  Probationer  to  the  Ballot :  that  if  the  Probationer 
has  three  parts  in  four  of  the  Balls  or  Votes  in  the  Affirmative,  he  be 
thereby   ordain'd   and   elefted  Minifter   of  that   Parifli;   not   after- 
wards to  be  degraded  or  remov'd,  but  by  the  Cenfors  of  the  Tribe,  the 
Phylarch  of  the  fame,  or  the  Council  of  Religion  in  fuch  cafes  as  fliall 
be  to  them  referv'd  by  Ad  of  Parliament:  That  in  cafe  the  Probationer 
comes  to  fail  of  three  parts  in  four  at  the  Ballot,  he  depart  from  that 
Parifli;  and  if  he  returns  to  the  Univerfity,  it  be  without  diminution  of 
the  former  Offices  or  Preferments  which  he  there  enjoy 'd,  or  any  pre- 
judice to  his  future  Preferment :  and  that  it  be  lawful  in  this  cafe  for  any 
Parifli  to  fend  fo  often  to  either  Univerfity,  and  it  be  the  duty  of  either 
Vice-Chancellor  upon  fuch  Certificates  to  make  return  of  different 
Probationers,  till  fuch  time  as  the  Elders  of  that  Parifh  have  fitted 
themfelves  with  a  Minifter  of  their  own  choice  and  liking. 

I  N  cafe  it  was  thought  fit  that  a  Probationer  thus  elected 
fliould,  before  he  departs,  receive  impofition  of  hands  from  the 
Do6tors  of  the  Univerfity,  I  cannot  fee  what  the  moft  fcrupulous  in 
the  matter  of  Ordination  could  find  wanting.  But  let  this  be  (o,  or 
otherwife,  it  is  indifferent.  The  Univerfities  by  propofing  to  the  Con- 
gregation in  every  parifli,  do  the  Senatorian  Office;  and  the  People, 

thus 
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thus  fitting  themfelves  by  their  Suffrage  or  Ballot,  referve  that  Office  Chap.  2. 
which  is  truly  popular,  that  is  the  Refult,  to  themfelves.  y^..^^^^..^ 

MOSES  (for  fo  far  back  the  Divines  reach  at  Ordination)  in  the  „,    .  j  p^ 
inftitution  of  the  Senate  of  IJiarl,  wherein  he  can  never  be  prov'd  to  ralkL    ' 
have  us'd  impofition  of  hands,  performing  the  Senatorian  Office,  caus'd 
the  People  to  take  wife  men,  and  underftanding,  and  known  among  Deut.  i. 
their  Tribes,  whereof  the  Lot  fell  upon  all  but  Eldad  and  Medad.  Numb.  n. 
And  the  Apoftlcs  doing  the  Senatorian  Office,  in  like  manner  without 
impofition  of  hands,  caus'd  the  whole  Congregation  to  take  two,  where-  Aas  i.  26. 
of  the  lot  of  Apofllefhip  fell  upon  Matth  ias.     So  that  this  way  of 
Ordination  being  that  which  was  infi:ituted  by  Moses,  and  the  chief 
or  firft  of  thofe  which  were  us'd  by  the  Apofi;les,  is  both  Mofaical  and 
Apoftolical.     Nor  has  a  well  order'd  Common-wealth  any  choice  left  ■^^  ^""^  ^• 
of  thofe  other  ways  of  Ordination,  us'd  by  the  Apoflles  in  complaifance ' 
to  worfe  fort  of  Government ;  but  is  naturally  neceffitated  to  this,  that 
is,  to  the  very  heft. 

ORDINATION  being  thus  provided  for,  it  is  propos'd.  49. 

T  H  A  T  the  National  Religion  be  exercis'd  according  to  a  Diredtory  National Reli- 
in  that  cafe  to  be  made,  and  publifli'd  by  Aft  of  Parliament.     That  ^^"^^'^^^J 
the  National  Miniflry  be  perm.itted  to  have  no  other  public  Preferment  agam/i  fian- 
or  Office  in   this  Common-wealth.     That  a  National  Minifler  being  ''"^'""  ^^"''- 
convidl  of  Ignorance  or  Scandal,  be  movable  out  of  his  Benefice  by  thc^^"' 
Cenfors  of  the  Tribe,  under  an  appeal  to  the  Phylarch,-  or  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  Religion. 

THAT  no  Religion,  being  contrary  to  or  deftrudtive  of  Chriftia-        50. 
rsity,  nor  the  public  exercife  of  any  Religion,  being  grounded  upon  or  I'l^'-'y  "f 
incorporated  into  a  foreign  Interefl,  be  protedled  by  or  tolerated  in  this    ""J'"""' 
State.     That  all  other  Religions,  with  the  public  exercife  of  the  fame, 
be  both  tolerated  and  protedled  by  the  Council  of  Religion :  and  that 
all  Profeflbrs  of  any  fuch  Religion,  be  equally  capable  of  all  Eleftions, 
Magiftracies,  Preferments,  and  Offices  in   this  Common-wealth,  ac- 
cording to  the  Orders  of  the  fame. 

UPON  the  whole  of  thefe  Propofitions,  touching  Church  Difci- 
pline,  we  may  make  thefe  Obfervations.  Thus  neither  would  the 
Party  that  is  for  gifted  Men,  and  Enemies  to  Learning,  thro*  ignorance 
(which  elfe  in  all  probability  they  mufl:)  lofe  Religion ;  nor  the  Cler- 
gy be  able  to  corrupt  it  by  Intereft.  But  Decency  and  Order,  with 
liberty  of  Confcience,  would  ftill  flourifh  together  ;  while  the  Mini- 
fter  has  a  Preferment  he  fought,  the  Parifli  a  Miniller  they  chofe,  the 
Nation  a  Religion  according  to  the  public  Confcience,  and  every  man 
his  Chriftian  Liberty.  He  therefore  that  endeavours  to  confute  this 
Chapter,  mufl:  either  fhew  how  thefe  things  may  be  omitted,  or 
more  effedlually  provided  for ;  or  tithe  Mint  and  Cumin,  and  negled: 
the  weightier  things  of  Law-giving. 

A  COMMON-WEALTH  having,  in  the  eftablifhment  of 
Religion,  made  refignation  of  her  felf  to  God,  ought  in  the  next 
place  to  have  regard  to  the  natural  means  of  her  defence  j  which  in- 
troduces the  Military  part  of  this  Model. 


CHAP. 


;!• 
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CHAP.  in. 

Co?itai?2i?ig   the   Military  part  of  this  Model,   proposed 

praBicably. 

TH  E  Military  Part,  on  which  at  prefent  I  fliall  difcourfe  little^ 
confifts  in  the  DifcipHne  of  the  Youth,  that  is,  of  fuch  as  are 
between  eighteen  and  thirty  years  of  Age :  and  for  the  DifcipHne  of 
tlie  Youth  it  is  propos'd, 

THAT  annually  upon  Wednefday  next  enfuing  the  lafl  of  De- 
Bijcipiine  of    cemhcr,  the  Youth  of  each  Parifh   (under  the  infpedlion  of  the  two 
the  Youth.       Over-feers  of  the  fame)  aflemble  and  eled  the  fifth  man  of  their  num- 
ber, or  one  in  five  of  them,  to  be  for  the  term  of  that  year  Deputies 
of  the  Youth  of  that  Parifh. 

THAT  annually  on  Wednefday  next  enfuing  the  lafl  of  January^ 
Their  Troops,  the  faid  Deputies  of  the  refpeftive  Parifhes  meet  at  the  Capital  of  the 
and  spor/s.     f^undred  (where  there  are  Games  and  Prizes  allotted  for  them,  as  has 

*  In  o^ea>in.  been  flicw'd  *  elfewhere)  and  there  eled:  to  themfelves  out  of  their 

own  number,  one  Captain,  and  one  Enfign.  And  that  of  thefe  Games, 

and  of  this  Eledlion,  the  Magiflrates  and  Officers  of  the  Hundred  be 

Prefidents,  and  Judges  for  the  impartial  diflribution  of  the  Prizes. 

53.  THAT  annually  upon  Wednefday  next  enfuing  the  lafl  of  Fe~ 

Their  Squa-     bruary,  the  Youth  thro'  the  whole  Tribe  thus  eledled,  be  receiv'd  at  the 

'^Exerdih        Capital  of  the  fame,  by  the  Lieutenant  as  Commander  in  chief,  by  the 

Conduftor,  and  by  the  Cenfors;  that  under  the  infpeftion  of  thefe 

Magiftrates,  the  faid  Youth  be  entertain'd  with  more  fplendid  Games, 

difciplin'd  in  a  more  military  manner,  and  be  divided  by  lot  into  fun- 

*  In  Oceana,  dry  pdrts,  or  EiTays,  according  to  the  RuJes  *  elfewhere  given. 

5^.  THAT  the  whole  Youth  of  the  Tribe,  thus  affembl'd,  be  the  firfl 

Thefecond  Eflay.  That  out  of  the  firfl  Effay,  there  be  caft  by  lot  two  hundred 
Y^"'d  "'J  « '  Horfe,  and  fix  hundred  Foot :  that  they  whom  their  friends  will,  or 
themfelves  can  mount,  be  accounted  Horfe,  the  refl  Foot.  That  thefe 
Forces  (amounting  in  the  fifty  Tribes  to  ten  thoufand  Horfe,  and  thirty 
thoufand  Foot)  be  always  ready  to  march  at  a  weeks  warning :  and  that 
this  be  the  fecond  Effay,  or  the  flanding  Army  of  the  Common- wealth. 
55.  T  H  A  T  for  the  holding  of  each  Province,  the  Common-wealth  in  the 

Pro'vincial  £^^  y^^^  affigu  an  Army  of  the  Youth,  confifting  of  itvtn  thoufand  five 
hundred  Foot,  and  one  thoui^ind  five  hundred  Horfe.  That  for  the  perpe- 
tuation of  thefe  Provincial  Arniies  or  Guards,  there  be  annually,  at  the  time 
and  places  mention'd,  cafl  out  of  the  firfl  Effay  of  the  Youth  in  eafch 
Tribe  ten  Horfe,  and  fifty  Foot :  that  is,  in  all  the  Tribes  five  hundred 
Horfe,  aind  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Foot  for  Scotland;  the  like  for 
Ireland;  and  the  like  of  both  orders  for  the  Sea  Guards:  being  each 
oblig'd  to  ferve  fur  the  term  of  three  years  upon  the  States  pay. 

THE  ftanding  Army  of  the  Common-wealth  confifting  thus  of 
forty  thoufand,  not  Soldiers  of  fortune  neither  in  body  nor  in  pay, 
but  Citizens  at  their  Vocations  or  Trades,  and  yet  upon  command  in 
continual  readlnefs;  and  the  Provincial  Armies  each  confifiing  of  nine 
thoufand  in  pay  in  body,  and  poffefs'd  of  the  Avenues  and  places  of 
firength  in  the  Province,  it  is  not  imaginable  how  a  Province  fhould 
be  fo  Toon  able  to  fllr,  as  the  Common-wealth  mufl  be  to  pour  forty 
thotifand  men  upon  it,  befides  the  Sea  Guards.  Nor  comes  this  Militia 

thus 
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thus  conftituted,  except  upon  marches,  to  any  charge  at  all ;  the  ftanding  Chap.  3. 
Army  having  no  pay,  and  the  Provinces,  whereoi  the  Sea  thus  guarded  ^— — »^*-' 
will  be  none  of  the  poorefl,  maintaining  their  own  Guards.     Such  is 
the  military  way  of  a  Common-wealth,  and  the  Conftitution  of  its  Ar-  q-, 
mies,  whether  levy'd  by  Suffrage,  as  in  Rome;  or  by  Lot,  as  in  Ifrael.    pLalhl"  ' 

WE  wilt  go  up  by  Lot  againft  Gibeah.  Judg.  20.  9. 

STANDING  Forces  being  thus  eflablifli'd  ;  for  fuch  as  are  up- 
on emergent  occafionsto  go  forth,   or  march,  it  is  propos'd,  56. 

T  H  AT  the  Senate  and  the  People,  or  the  Didator  having  decreed  or  ^^^^  third  Ef 
declar'd  War,  and  the  Field  Officers  being  appointed  by  the  Council  of^-^;^^'/'''"-^ 
War;  the  General  by  Warrant  iffu'd  to  the  Lieutenants  of  the  Tribes,    """"^' 
demand  the  fecond  Effiy,  or  fuch  part  of  it  as  is  decreed;  whether  by  way 
of  levy  or  recruit.     That  by  the  lame  Warrant  he  appoint  his  time  and 
PvCndevouz  :  that  the  feveral  Conduftors  of  the  Tribes  deliver  him  the 
Forces  demanded,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.     That  a  General 
thus  marching  out  with  the  ftanding  Army,  a  new  Army  be  eledled  out 
of  the  firft  Efltiy  as  formerly,  and  a  new  General  be  eleded  by  the  Se- 
nate; that  fo  always  there  be  a  General  fitting,  and  a  ftanding  Army, 
what  Generals  or  Armies  foever  be  marching.     And  that  in  cafe  of  In- 
vafion  the  Bands  of  the  Elders  be  oblig'd  to  like  duty  with  thofe  of  the 
Youth.  J  7, 

THAT  an  only  Son  be  difcharg'd  of  thefe  Duties  without  prejudice.  P'^""  ^p^-- 
That  of  two  Brothers  there  be  but  one  admitted  to  foreign  Service  at  one  T^"'"'"' T  '^^^ 
time.  That  of  more  Brothers,  not  above  half.  That  whoever  otherwile  Education  and 
refufes  his  Lot,  except  upon  caufe  fliewn  he  be  difpens'd  with  by  the  Phy-  liberty. 
larch  or  upon  penitence  be  by  them  pardon'd  and  reftor'd,  by  fuch  refufal 
be  uncapable  of  eledling,  or  being  eleded  in  this  Common-wealth ;  as  alfo  • 
that  he  pay  to  the  State  a  fifth  of  his  Revenue  for  protedfion,  befides  Taxes. 
That  Divines,  Phyficians,  and  Lawyers,  as  alfo  Trades  not  at  leifure  for 
the  Effays,  be  fo  far  exempted  from  this  Rule,  that  they  be  ftill  capable 
of  all  Preferments  in  their  refpedive  Profeffions,  with  Indemnity,  and 
without  Military  Education  or  Service. 

A  C  O  M  M  O  N-W  E  A  L  T  H  whofe  Militia  confifts  of  Mer- 
cenaries, to  be  fafe,  muft  be  fituated  as  Venice^  but  can  in  no  wife  be 
great.  The  Induftry  of  Holla7id  is  the  mean  Revenue  of  .that  State  ; 
whence  not  being  able  to  fpare  hands  to  her  Arms,  fhe  is  caft  upon 
Strangers  and  mercenary  Forces,  thro'  which  we  in  our  time  have  feen 
Amjierdam  neceffitated  to  let  in  the  Sea  upon  her,  and  to  become  (as  it 
were)  Venice.  To  a  Popular  Government  that  could  not  do  the 
like.  Mercenary  Arms  have  never  fail'd  to  be  fatal ;  whence  the  laft 
Propofition  is  that  which  in  every  well  order'd  Common-wealth  has 
been  look'd  to  as  the  main  guard  of  Liberty. 

I N  this  IJrael  was  formidable  beyond  all  other  Common- wealths  The  tnjueifth 
with  a  kind  of  Fulmination.     Saul  when  he  heard  the  Cruelty   q[ Parallel. 
Nahash  the  Ammoiutc,  at  the  Leaguer  of  Jabeth-Gilead,  took  ^  iSam.  11.7- 
yoke  of  Oxen  andhewdthevi  in  pieces,  and  fent  them  throughout  the  Coafts 
of  Ifrael,  by  the  hands  of  MeJJengcrs,  faying,  tVhoJoever  comes  not  out 
ajter  Saul,    and  after  Samuel,  Jo  ^j all  it  be  done  to   his  Oxen. 
Which  amounted  not   only  to  a  confifcation  of  Goods  (the   Riches 
of  the  Ifraelites  lying  moft  in  their  Cattle)   but  to  a  kind  of  Ana- 
thema, as  more  plainly  appears,  where  it  is  faid,  Ciirfe  ye  Meroz,  j^dg.      j,^ 
curfe  ye  bitterly  the  Inhabitants  thereoj,  becaufe  they  came  not  J  or  th  to  help 
the   Lord  again/i  the  Mighty.     Nay  this    iji^}.'-'>-''^)  defertion  of  the 
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Book  III.  Military  Orders  and  Services  in  Ifrael,  was  fometimes  punifh'd  with 
\^  "v—  ■»  total    extermination,  as    after   the  Viftory  againft  Benjamin^  where 
the  Congregation  or  Political  Aflembly  of  that  People,  making  inquifi- 
,  tion  'what  one  oj  the  Tribes  of  Ifrael  came  ?iot  up  to  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh, 

(the  place  where  before  the  taking  of  Jerujalem  they  held,  as  I  may 
fay,  their  Parliaments)  and  finding  that  there  came  none  to  the  Camp 
from  Jabefh-Gilead,  Jent  thither  twelve  tboufand  men  of  the  valiantcjl, 
Jaying,  Go  and  finite  the  Inhabitants  of  Jabelh-Gilead  with  the  edge  of 
the  Swordy  with  the  Women  and  the  Children :  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. 

B  U  T  by  this  time  men  will  flirink  at  this  as  a  dreadful   Order, 
and  begin  to  compute  that  a  Common-wealth,  let  her  Prerogatives  for 
the  reft  be  what  they  will,  muft  at  this  rate  be  but  a  dear  purchafe : 
whereas  indeed,  if  this  way  cofts  fomething,  there  is  no  other  that  does 
not  hazard  all ;  forafmuch  as  difcarding  this  Order,  play  your  game  as 
you  can,  you  are  fometime  or  other  a  Prey  to  your  Enemies,  or  to  your 
Mercenaries.     This  certainly   is    that    root   in  (the   Penetralia^   the 
bowels  of  a  Common-wealth,  whence  never  any  Court  Arts,  or  Po- 
litenefs,  could  attain  to  the  gallantry  or  fplendor  of  the  Education 
in  Popular  Governments,     For  let  any  man  (remembring  what  it  was 
to  be  a  Gideon,  a  Miltiades,  a   Timoeeon,  a  Scipio,  or  a 
Magiftrate  in  a  Common-wealth)  confider  if  there  fliould  be  no  way 
with  us  to  Magiftracy,  but  by  having  ferv'd  three  years  at  Sea,  and 
three  years  at  Land,  how  the  whole  face  and  genius  of  Education, 
both  in  the  better  and  in  the  lower  fort,  would  of  neceffity  be  chang'd 
in  this  Nation,  and  what  kind  of  Magiftrates  fuch  experience  in  thofe 
Services   muft   create   to  the   Common-wealth,     Confider,  whether 
the  threaten'd  Punifhments  of  this  Order,   tho'  thro'  unaquaintance 
they  may  at  firft  fight  have  fome  brow,  would  not,  as  they   have 
done  in  other  Common-wealths  of  like  ftrudture,  even  with  low  fpirits, 
expire  in  fcorn  and  contempt,  or  thro'  the  mere  contemplation  of  the 
reward  of  Honour,  nay  of  the  Honour  it  felf,  in  which  point  where 
right  has  not  been  done,  men,  under  Governments  of  this  nature,  have 
been  much  more  apt  to  heats ;  as  where  the  men  of  Ephraim  fought 
againft  Jeptha,  for  an  affront  in  this  kind  which  they  conceiv'd  him 
Judg.  12.      to  have  put  upon  them.   JVhereJore  paffedft  thou  over  to  fight  againft  the 
Children  of  Ammon,  anddidft  ?iot  call  us  to  go  with  thee?  We  will  burn 
thy  houfe  upon  thee  with  fire.     Nor  is  this  way  fo  expenfive  of  the 
Purfe,  or  of  Blood.     Not  of  the  public  Purfe,  becaufe  it  detefts  Mer- 
cenaries; nor  of  the  private  Purfe,  becaufe  the  ways  of  Education  thus 
direfted,  are  all  afhfted  with  the  States  pay :  fo  that  a  man  in  this  road 
might  educate  three  Children  cheaper,  and  to  the  moft  folid  ends,  than 
he  could  any  one  to  trifle  in  thofe  which  among  us  hitherto  have 
been  ufual.     And  as  to  Blood,  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that 
Idlenefs,  and  its  infeparable  companion  Luxury,  are  exceedingly  more 
wafteful  as  of  the  Purfe,  fo  of  Health,  nay  and  of  Life  it  felf,  than 
is  War ;  which  neverthelefs  this  Order  is  fuch  as  does  rather  prevent 
than  necefTitate,  in  regard  that  to  be  potent  in  Arms  is  the  way  of 
Peace.     But  whereas  in  a  Martial  Common-wealth  there  may  be  men 
having  exceeded  the  thirtieth  year  of  their  Age,  who   like  thofe  of 
Ephraim  would  yet  take  it  ill  to  be  excluded  the  Lifts  of  Honour,  and 
it  muft  alfo  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  Common-wealth  that  they 
fliouldj  for  thefe,  whom  we  may  call  Volunteers,  it  is  propos'd, 

THAT 
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THAT  upon  Warants  ifTu'd  forth  by  the  General  for  Recruits  or  Chap.  4. 
Levies,  there  be  an  Affembly  of  the  Phylarch  in  each  Tribe ;  that  fuch  *- — v— J 
Volunteers,  or  men  being  above  thirty  years  of  Age,  as  are  defirous  of  ^  ,  5^' 
farther  imployment  in  Arms,  appear  before  the  Phylarch  fo  affembl'd. 
That  any  number  of  thefe,  not  exceeding  one  moity  of  the  Recruits  or 
Levies  of  that  Tribe,  may  be  taken  on  by  the  Phylarch,  fo  many  of 
the  Youth  being  at  the  difcretion  of  this  Council  difbanded,  as  are  taken 
on  of  the  Volunteers.  That  the  Levies  thus  made,  be  conducted  by  the 
Conduftor  of  the  refpeftive  Tribe  to  the  Rendevouz  appointed.     And 
that  the  Service  of  thefe  be  without  other  term  or  vacation,  than  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  Senate  and  the  People,  or  fuch   Inflrudions  to  the 
General,  as  fliall  by  them  in  that  cafe  be  provided. 

THUS  much  for  the  Military  or  Defenfive  part  of  this  Model. 
For  Offences  in  general  it  is  written.  Woe  unto  the  world  becaiij'e  of  Of-  Mat.  18.  7. 
jences ;  jor  it  miifl  needs  be  that  Offences  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  Offetice  comes.  Among  Offences  are  offenfive  Wars :  now  it 
being  out  of  queflion,  that  for  the  righteous  execution  of  this  Woe  up- 
on him  or  them  by  whom  the  Offence  comes,  a  War  may  be  juft  and 
neceflary,  as  alio  that  Victory  in  ajufl  and  neceffary  War  may  intitle 
one  Prince  or  one  People  to  the  Dominion  or  Empire  of  another 
Prince  or  People ;  it  is  alfo  out  of  queftion,  that  a  Common-wealth, 
unlefs  in  this  cafe  fhe  be  provided  botli  to  acquire,  and  to  hold  what 
fhe  acquires,  is  not  perfedl:  which  Confideration  brings  me  to  the 
provincial  part  of  this  Model. 

CHAP    IV 

Contam'ing  the  Provincial  Part  of  this  Models  proposed 

praBicably. 

THE  word  Province  IS  with  Roman  Authors  of  divers  fignifi- 
cations.  By  thefe  it  is  taken  fometimes  for  Magiflracy ;  as  that 
of  the  ConfuJ,  which  is  call'd  His  Province  :  fometime  for  any  Re- 
ligion or  Country,  in  which  a  Roman  Captain  or  General  was  com- 
manded to  make  War ;  but  fpecially  for  fuch  a  Country  as  was  ac- 
quir'd  and  held  by  Arms,  or  by  Provincial  Right.  The  word  is  of 
the  like  different  ufe  in  Scripture ;  as  where  it  is  laid.  That  Aha-  „, 
sv ERVS  reign' d  over  a  hundred  and  feven  Provinces;  by  which  are 
underflood  as  well  the  divifions  of  the  native,  as  thofe  of  the  ac- 
quir'd  Territories.  But  where  Tana  is  the  Governor  writes  to 
the  King  of  Ajfyria  concerning  the  Province  of  Judea,  it  is  under- Ezra  5 . 8. 
flood  a  Country  acquir'd  and  held  by  Arms ;  which  comes  to  the 
ufual  fignification  of  the  word  with  the  Romans,  it  being  in  this  fenfe 
that  the  Governor  Felix  ask'd  Paul  oI  what  Province  he  was, 
and  came  to  underfland  that  he  was  of  Cilicia,  then  a  Province  of  the  ^"^^^^  34- 
Roman  Empire :  and  this  fignification  is  that  in  which  I  take  the  word 
throughout  this  Chapter. 

THE  mighty  load  of  Empire  which  happen'd  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Rof}ie  thro'  the  Acquifuion  of  many  and  vafl  Provinces, 
is  that  whereto  the  Songs  of  Poets,  and  the  opinions  of  more  ferious 
Writers  attribute  the  weight  whicli  they  fay  overfway'd  her.  But 
this  Judgment,  tho'  in  it  felf  right,  is  not  in  the  manner  they  take  it  to 
be  fwallow'd  without  chewing.     For   how   probable  it   is  that   the 

fuc- 
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Book  III.  fiicceedliig  Monarchy  was  able  to  fupport  a  weight  in  this  kind,  which 
^— ■*v~— '   the  Common-wealth  could  not  bear,  may  at  this  diftance  be  difcern'd, 
in  that  the  Provinces  were  infinitely  more  turbulent  in  the  Reign  of  the 
Emperors,  than  in  that  of  the  Common-wealth,  as  having  a  far  ftronger 
Intercft,  thro'  ambition  of  attaining  to  the  whole,    to   tear  the   Em- 
pire in  Pieces :  which  they  did,  while  divers   Provinces   made   divers 
Emperors,   which  before  could  not  hope   to   make  divers  Common- 
wealths, nor  to  acquire    fafety  by   retreat    to  a   petty    Government. 
But  in  tliis,  the  acquifition  of  Provinces  devour'd  the  Common-wealth 
of  Rome,  that,  Ihe  not  being  fufficiently  fortify'd  by  Agrarian  Laws, 
Plutarch  in     the  Nobility,  thro'  the  fpoil  of  Provinces,  came  to  eat  the  People  out 
Giacch.         of  their  Popular  Balance  or  Lands  in  Italy  by  Purchafes ;  and  the  Lands 
that  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Many,  coming  thus  into  the  hands 
of  the  Few,  of  natural  and  necefTary  confequence  there  follows  Mo- 
narchy. 

NOW  that  E?igland,  a  Monarchy,  has  been  feiz'd  of  Provinces 
(one  of  them,  while  France  was  fuch,  being  as  great  as  any  one  of  the 
Rotnan)  is  a  known  thing ;  and  that  the  Militia  propos'd  by  the  pre- 
fent  Model,  contains  all  the  caufes  of  Greatnefs  that  were  in  that  of 
Rome,  is  to  fuch  as  are  not  altogether  ftrangers  to  the  former,  no  lefs 
than  obvious.  Now  of  like  Caufes  not  to  prefume  like  Effedls,  were 
unreafonable.  The  fafety  therefore  of  the  foregoing  Agrarian,  as  hi- 
therto propos'd,  or  that  Lands  be  divided  in  their  defcent,  mufl  in  this 
cafe  be  none  at  all,  unlefs  there  be  fome  flop  alfo  given  in  their  Accu- 
mulation by  way  of  Purchafe  ;  left  otherwife  the  fpoil  of  fome  mighty 
Province  be  ftill  fufficient  to  eat  out  the  People  by  purchafe. 

T  O  fubmit  therefore  in  this  place  (for  ought  I  perceive)  to  inevita- 
ble necefTity,  it  is  propos'd, 

THAT  (great  Common-wealths  having  been  overthrown  by  the 
.  59-        fpoil  of  Provinces)  an  Eftate  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  Land,  be 
Proplfittom  to  incapable  of  any  Accumulation  by  way  of  purchafe, 
/^£  Agrarian.       DONATIONS  and  Inheritances  will  be  fewer   than  to   be 
dangerous ;  and  as  fome  fall,  others  will  be  dividing  in  their  defcent. 
But  to  refume  the  Difcourfe  upon  the  Agrarian  Laws,  which,  becaufe 
they  were  not  till  in  this  Propofition  compleat,  remains   imperfedl. 
That   to   Agrarian  Laws  fome  Standard  is  necefTary,  appears  plainly 
enough.     This  Standard   in  a   well   founded  Monarchy,  mufl  bar 
recefs;  and  in  a  well  founded   Common-wealth    mufl  bar   increafe. 
For  certain  it  is,  that  otherwife  each   of  the  Policies  does   naturally 
breed  that  Viper  which  eats  out  the  Bowels  of  the  Mother :  as  Mo- 
narchy, by  Pomp  and  Luxury,  reduces  her  Nobility  thro'   debt  to 
poverty,  and  at  length  to  a  level  with   the  People,    upon   which    no 
Throne  ever  flood  or  can  fland  :  fuch  was  the  cafe  of  this  Nation  un- 
der her  latter  Princes.     And  a  Common-wealth  by  her  natural  ways 
of  frugality,  of  fattening  and  cockering  up  of  the  People,  is  apt  to 
bring  Eftates  to  fuch  excefs  in    fome   hands,  as  eating  out   the  refl, 
bows  the  Neck    of  a  free   State   or    City   to  the  yoke,    and  expofes 
her  to  the  goad  of  a  Lord  and  Mafler  ;  which  was  the  cafe   of  Rome 
under  her  perpetual  Didators.     But  why  yet  mufl  this  Standard  of 
Land  in  the  prefent  cafe,  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  jufl  two  thou- 
fand pounds  a  year?  Truly,  where  fome  Standard  was  necefTary  to 
be  nani'd,  I  might  as  well  ask  why  not  this  as  well  as  any  other  ?  yet 
am  I  not  without  fuch  Rcafons  why  I  liave  pitch'd  upon    this  rather 

than 
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than  any  other,  as  I  may  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Reader  in  Chap.  4. 
the  following  computation  or  comparifon  of  the  divers  Effedls  or  Con-  ' 
fequences  of  fo  many  different  Standards,  as  by  the  rules  of  proportion 
may  give  fufficient  account  of  the  reft. 

LET  the  dry  Rent  of  England  (that  is,  at  the  rate  a  man  may 
have  for  his  Land  without  fweating)  be  computed  at  ten  Millions : 
This  prefum'd,  if  you  fet  the  Standard  at  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
the  whole  Territory  can  come  into  no  fewer  than  one  thoufand  hands. 
If  you  fet  it  at  five  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  it  can  come  into  no 
fewer  than  two  thoufand  hands;  and  if  you  fet  it  at  tivo  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  it  can  come  into  no  fewer  than  five  thoufand  hands. 
It  will  be  faid.  In  which  way  you  pleafe,  it  will  never  come  into  fo 
few  hands  as  are  capable  of  having  it ;  which  is  certain  t  yet  becaufe 
the  Effeds  in  their  approaches  would  be  fuch  as  may  be  meafur'd  by 
their  Extremes,  I  fliall  pitch  upon  thefe  as  the  readieft  way  to 
guide  my  Computation.  The  Balance  in  a  thoufand  hands  might 
affed:  the  Government  with  a  hankering  after  Monarchy;  in  two 
thoufand  hands  it  might  ufurp  it,  as  did  the  Roman  Nobility,  and. 
thereby  occafion  a  feud  between  the  Senate  and  the  People.  Thefe 
not  only  in  the  extremes,  but  with  much  of  a  like  nature  in  the 
approaches. 

BUT  letting  thefe  pafs,  as  alfo  the  numbers  or  compafs  necefTary 
to  the  Rotation  of  fuch  a  Common-  wealth  (none  of  which  inconve- 
niences are  incident  to  the  Standard  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  as 
that  whereby  Lands  can  come  into  no  fewer  than  five  thoufand  Pro- 
prietors) we  will  fuppofe  thefe  Standards  t©  be  each  of  them,  as  to  the 
lafety  of  the  Government,  indifferently  pradlicable. 

YET  it  is  recorded  by  Experience,  and  wife  Authors,  that  the 
true  caufe  whence  England  has  been  an  over-match  in  Arms  for  France, 
lay  in  the  communication  or  diftribution  of  Property  to  the  lower  fort; 
and  for  the  fame  caufe  let  it  be  confider'd,  if  the  Common- wealth 
upon  the  Standard  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  (cateris  paribus) 
muft  not  neceffarily  be  an  over-match  in  the  potency  of  its  Militia  for 
the  other  two.  Such  are  the  advantages,  fuch  is  the  glory  of  the  like 
moderation  to  the  public.  Mo)iey  [hys  the  Lord  Verulam)  is  like 
muck,  not  good  except  it  be  fpread.  Much  rather  in  Popular  Govern- 
ment is  this  holding  as  to  Land,  the  latter  having  upon  the  State  a  far 
ftronger  influence,  at  leaft  in  larger  Territories,  than  Money :  for  in 
fuch.  Money,  while  fcarce,  cannot  over-balance  Land ;  and  were  Sil- 
ver and  Gold  as  plentiful  as  Brafs  or  Iron,  they  would  be  no  more, 
nor  would  Land  be  lefs  worth.  And  for  private  men,  were  it  not  that 
it  is  eajier  to  fill  the  belly  of  a  Glutton  than  his  eyes,  not  only  Virtue, 
but  the  Beatitude  of  Riches,  would  be  apparently  confiflent  in  a  mean. 
But  what  need  I  play  the  Divine  or  the  Philofopher  upon  a  Dodtrine, 
which  is  not  to  diminifli  any  man's  Eftate,  not  to  bring  any  man  from 
the  Cuftoms  to  which  he  has  been  inur'd,  nor  from  any  emergent  ex- 
pedta'iion  he  may  have ;  but  regards  only  the  Generation  to  come,  or 
the  Children  to  be  born  feven  years  after  the  pafling  fuch  a  Law  ? 
Whence  it  m.uft  needs  follow,  that  putting  the  cafe  this  Agrarian  be 
introduc'd,  it  is  to  our  Age  as  if  there  were  none ;  and  if  there  be 
no  Agrarian,  it  is  to  our  Age  as  if  there  was  one.  The  difference  is  no 
more,  than  that  in  the  one  way  the  Common-wealth  is  at  all  points 
fecur'd,  and  in  the  other  it  is  left  to  its  fortune  even  in  the  main.     Of 

6  A  fuch 
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Book  III.  fiich  foverelgn  efFed:  are  the  like  Laws,  that  I  would  go  yet  farther, 

t-— v"-— '  and  propofe, 

THAT  in  Scotland  the  Standard  be  fet  at  five  hundred  pounds  a 

A  rat'ianfo,-  year;  in  Ireland  at  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  Land  j  the  refl  for- 

Scotland  and  each  as  for  England. 

Ireland.  NARROWNESS  ofan  Agrarian  for  Scotland,  being  a  Mar- 

tial Country,  would   make  the   larger   provifion  of  a  good  Auxiliary 
Militia  ;  and  largenefs  of  an  Agrarian  for  Ireland,  being  lefs  Martial, 
would  caft  a  Sop  into  the  Jaws  of  the  Avarice  of  thole  who  fhould 
think  it  too  much  confin'd  in  England.    And  left  the  Provincials  in  this 
cafe  {hould  think  themfelves  worfe  dealt  with  than  the  Citizens  them- 
felves,  the  fum  of  the  Agrarian  Laws  being  caft  up  together,  any  man 
in  the  three  Nations  may  hold  four  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  in  Land ;  and  any  fmall  Parcel  of  Land,  or  mere  Refidence  in 
England,  makes  a  Provincial  a  Citizen.     Should  the  Common-wealth 
increafe  in  Provinces,  the  Eftates  at  this  rate  both  of  the  Citizens  and 
Provincials,  would  be  more  and  greater  than  ever  were  thofe  of  the 
antient  Nobility  of  thefe  Nations ;  and  without  any  the  leaft   hazard 
to  Liberty.     For  he,  who  confidering  the  whole  Ro7nan  Story,  or  that 
only  of  the  Gracchi  in  Plutarch,  fliall  righdy  judge,  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  had  Rome  preferv'd  a  good  Agrarian  but  in  Italy,  the  Riches 
of  its  Provinces  could  not  have  torn  up  the  Roots  of  its  Liberty,  but  on 
the  contrary  muft  have  water'd  them.     It  may  be  faid,  What  need 
then  of  putting  an  Agrarian  upon  the  Provinces?  I  anfwer:  For  two 
Reafons:  firft  is  Indulgence  to  the  Provincials  j  and  the  fecond.  Ad- 
vantage to  the  Common-wealth.     For  the  firft,  it  is  with  fmall  fore- 
fight  apparent  enough,  that  the  Avarice  of  the  Citizen  being  bounded 
at  home,  and  having  no  limits  in  the  Provinces,  would  in  a  few  years 
eat  up  the  Provincials,  and  bring  their  whole  Countries  (as  the  Roman 
Patricians  did  Italy)  to  found  in  their  Fetters,  or  to  be  till'd  by  their 
Slaves  or  Underlings.     And  fo,  for  the  fecond,  the  Common-wealth 
would  by  fuch  means  lofe  an  Auxiliary  Militia,  to  be  otherwife  in 
Scotland  only  more  worth  than  the  hidies.  Thefe  things  therefore  thus 
order'd,  it  is  propos'd, 
gj  THAT  upon  the  expiration  of  Magiftracy  in  the  Senate,  or  at  the 

PnviKc'ial  annual  Recefs  of  one  third  part  of  the  fame,  there  be  eledled  by  the  Senate 
Councils.  om  of  the  part  receding,  into  each  Provincial  Council  four  Knights  for 
the  term  of  three  years ;  thereby  to  render  each  Provincial  Council  (pre- 
fuming  it  in  the  beginning  to  have  been  conftituted  of  twelve  Knights, 
divided  after  the  manner  of  the  Senate  by  three  feveral  Lifts  or  Elec- 
tions) of  annual,  triennial,  and  perpetual  Revolution  or  Rotation. 
62.  THAT  out  of  the  fame  third  part  of  the  Senate  annually  receding, 

Provincia/Go-  there  be  to  each  Province  one  Knight  eledled  for  the  term  of  one  year. 
TtT/""'^^'  That  the  Knight  fo  eleded  be  the  Provincial  General  or  Governor. 
That  a  Provincial  Governor  or  General  receive  annually  in  April  at 
his  Rendevouz  appointed,  the  Youth  or  Recruits  eledled  in  the  prece- 
dent Month  to  that  end  by  the  Tribes,  and  by  their  Condudlors  deli- 
ver'd  accordingly.  That  he  repair  with  the  iaid  Youth  or  Recruits  to 
his  Province,  and  there  difmifs  that  part  of  the  Provincial  Guard  or 
Army  whofe  triennial  term  is  expir'd.  That  each  Provincial  Gover- 
nor have  the  condudl  of  Affairs  of  War  and  of  State  in  his  rcfpedlive 
Province,  with  advice  of  the  Provincial  Council;  and  that  he  be  Pre- 
fident  of  the  fame. 

THAT 
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THAT  each  Provincial  Council  eledl  three  weekly  Propofers,  or   Chap 
Provofts,  after  the  manner,  and  to  the  ends  already  fhewn  in  the  confti-  *- 
tution  of  Senatorian  Councils ;  and  that  the  Provoft  of  the  Senior  Lift 
durine  his  term,  be  Prefident  of  the  Council  in  abfence  of  the  General   ^ 

THAT   each  Provincial  Council  proceed  according  to  Inftruftions        64." 
receiv'dfrom  the  Council  of  State,  and  keep  intelligence  with  the  fame  ^"^'»'<''>"'"n- 
by  any  two  of  their  Provofts,  for  the  Government  of  the  Province,  as  c/PrZt'c'ill 
to  matters  of  War  or  State.     That  upon   Levies  of  native   or  proper  Co*«;/r. 
Arms  by  the  Senate,  and  the  People,  a  Provincial  Council  (having  to 
that  end  receiv'd  Orders)  make  Levies  of  Provincial  Auxiliaries  accord- 
ingly. That  Auxiliary  Arms  upon  no  occafion  whatfoever  exceed  the 
proper  or  native  Arms  in  number.  That  for   the  reft,  the    Provincial 
Council  maintain  the  Provincials,  defraying  their  peculiar  Guards  and 
Council,  by  fuch  a  known  proportion  of  Tributes,  as  on  them  fliall  be 
fet  by  the  Senate  and  the  People,  in  their  proper  Rights,  Laws,  Liberties 
and  Immunities,  fofar  as  upon  the  Merits  of  thecaufe  whereupon  they 
werefubdu'd,   it  feem/d  good  to  the  Senate  and  the  People  to  confirm 
them.  And  that  it  be  lawful  for  the  Provincials  to  appeal  from  their  Pro- 
vincial Magiftrates,  Councils,  or  Generals,  to  the  People  of  England. 

IN  modelling  a  Common-wealth,  the  concernment  of  Provincial 
Government  comes  in  the  laft  place ;  for  which  caufe  I  conceive  any 
long  Difcourfe  upon  thefe  Orders  to  be  at  prefent  unneceflary :  But 
certain  things  there  are  in  the  way  which  I  am  unwilling  to  let  flip 
without  pointing  at  them. 

SOME  will  have  Men,  fome  will  have  Money  to  be  the  Nerve  of  maier  Men 
War,  each  of  which  Pofiiions,  in  proper  cafes,  may  he  a    Maxim :  <"•  ^^""0'  ^' 
For  if  France^  where  the  main  Body  of  the  People  is  imbas'd;  or  Venice^  '^-  ^'"'"^'^f 
which  ftands  upon  a  Mercenary  Militia,  want  Money,  they  can  make 
no  War.     But  it  has  heretofore  been  otherwife  with  Common- wealths. 
Roman  Hiftorians  (as   is   obferv'd   by    Machiavel)    in   their   Mi- 
litary Preparations  or  Expeditions,  make  no  mention  of  Money,  unlefs 
what  was  gain'd  by  the  War,  and  brought  home  into  the  Treafury  j  as 
the  Spoil  of  Macedon  by  Emilius  Paulus,  being  fuch,  as  the  Peo- 
ple for  fome  years  after  were  difcharg'd  of  their  Tribute.  Not  that  their 
Wars  were  made  altogether  without  Money ;  for  if  fo,  why  fliould 
the  People  at  any  time  before  have  paid  Tribute  ?  Or  why,  upon  this 
occafion  were  they  excus'd  ?  but  that  the  Money  in  which  thier  Wars 
ftood  them  was  not  confiderable,  in  ccmparifon  of  that  which  is  re- 
quifite,  where  Money  may  be  counted   the   Nerve  of  War  -,  that  is, 
where  Men  are  not  to  be  had   without  it.     But  Rome,  by   virtue   of 
its  Orders,  could  have  rais'd   vafter   numbers  of  Citizens  and  AfTo- 
ciates  than  perhaps  it  ever  did,  tho'  during  the  Confulate  of  Pappus 
and  Regulus,  ftie  levied   in   Italy  only    feventy  thoufand  Horfe, 
and  feven  hundred  thoufand  Foot.     Should  we  conceive  the  Nerve  of 
this  Motion  to  have  been  Money,  we  muft  reckon  the  Indies  to  have 
been  exhaufted  before  they  were  found ;  or  fo  much  Brafs  to  have  been 
in  Itah\  as  would  have  made  Stones  to  be  as  good  Money.     A  well  or- 
der'd  Common-wealth  does  thefe  things  notby  Money,  but  by  fuch  Or- 
ders as  make  of  its  Citizens  the  Nerve  of  its  Wars.  The  Youth  of  the 
Common-wealth  propos'd  are  efteem/d  in  all  at  five  hundred  thoufand. 
Of  thefe  there  is  an  annual  Band,  confiftingof  one  hundred  thoufand. 
Of  this  one  hundred  thoufand  there  is  a  ftanding  Army,  confifting  of  thirty 
thoufand  Foot  and  ten  thoufand  Horfe,  befides  fuch  as  being  above 

thirty 
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thirty  years  of  age,  fhall  offer  themfelves  as  Volunteers ;  of  which 
the  number  is  in  no  wife  likely  to  be  feW.  To  the  flanding  Army 
tlie  Provinces,  or  that  only  of  Scotland,  being  both  Populous  and  Mar- 
tial, can  afford  at  any  time  an  equal  number  of  Auxiliaries. 

THESE  Orders,  thus  fum'd  up  together,  render  this  Common- 
wealth ordinarily  able  towage  War  with  fourfcore  thoufand  men; 
a  Force  which,  it  is  known,  not  any  Prince  in  Chriftcndom  is  able 
to  match  in  Virtue,  Number,  or  Difcipline.  For  thefe  the  Common- 
wealth in  her  Sea  Guard  has  always  at  hand  fufficient  Waftage,  or  at 
leaft  fuch  a  fufficient  Convoy  as  may  make  any  Veffels  at  hand  a  fuf- 
ficient Tranfportation :  all  this,  I  fay,  by  Virtue  of  Orders.  Not 
but  that  the  March,  the  Equipage,  the  Waftage  of  fo  great  an  Army 
muft  coft  Money ;  but  that  it  will  come  to  no  account  in  comparifon 
of  a  lingring  War  made  by  a  matter  of  thirty  thouland  Mercenaries, 
the  very  confumption  of  a  State  :  whereas  fourfcore  thoufand  men  fo 
difciplin'd  and  fo  furnifh'd,  as  has  been  fhewn,  being  once  tranfported, 
muft  fuddenly  come  to  be  no  Charge,  or  make  the  War  defray  it  felf, 
BUT  'tis  objefted,  that  to  reckon  upon  fuch  a  Militia  were  to  fup- 
pofe  a  large  Country  capable  of  being  a  Common-wealth;  whereas  we 
hold  them  learn'd,  who  fay  that  no  Common-wealth  has  confifted  of 
more  than  fome  one  City  or  Town.     But  in  what   Language   or  in 

Common-''      what  Geography,  are  the  twelve  Tribes  of  I/rael ;  (sVc")  Peopledoms 

noeaith  has     or  Pritanics  of  Athens,    which  Theseus  gather'd  into   one  body; 

tonfiftedof^      the  Tribes   and  Linages   in   Lacedemon   inftituted   by  Lycurgus; 

CUyor'ro'wn.  the  five  and  thirty  RomanTnhes  planted  between  the  Rivers  Vultur- 
nus  and  Arm,  or  between  the  Cities  now  call'd  Capua  and  Florence ;  the 
13  Cantons  of  tht  Switzers  ;  the  feven  United  Provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries,  underftood  to  have  been  or  to  be  but  one  City  or  Town  ? 
Whether  were  not  the  People  oi  Ifrae I  nnAtr  their  Common- wealth  fix 
hundred  thouland .?  What  reafon  can  be  given  why  the  Government  that 
could  take  in  fix  hundred  thoufand,  might  not  as  well  take  in  twice  that 
number  ?  How  much  fhort  came  the  Country,  planted  by  the  Ro- 
man Tribes,  of  150  Miles  fquare?  Or  how  much  over  is  England? 
And  what  reafon  can  be  given  why  a  Government,  taking  in 
150  Miles  fquare,  might  not  as  well  take  in  twice  that  Compafs? 
Whether  was  our  Houfe  of  Commons  under  Monarchy  not  colled:ed 
from  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  the  Englifl)  Territory  ?  And  whether  had 
the  Laws  by  them  enabled  not  their  freecourfe  to  the  utmoft  limits  of 
the  fame  ?  And  why  fhould  that  be  impoffible  or  imprafticable  to  a 
Reprefentative  of  the  People  in  a  Common- wealth,  which  was  fo  facile 
and  pradticable  to  a  Reprefentative  of  the  People  under  Monarchy  ? 

I T  is  a  wonder  how  the  Common-wealth  of  Rome,  which  held 
as  it  were  the  whole  World  by  Provinces,  ftiould  be  imagin'd  by  any 
man  to  have  confifted  but  of  one  Town  or  City. 

B  U  T  to  return  :  It  is  alledg'd  by  others,  and  as  to  Provincial  Go- 
vernment very  truly,  that  a  Common-wealth  may  be  a  Tyranny  : 
Nor  do  I  think  that  Athens,  in  this  point,  came  ihort  of  any  Prince : 
Rome,  on  the  other  fide,  was  (according  to  the  merits  of  the  caufe) 
as  frequent  in  giving  Liberty  as  in  taking  it  away.  The  Provinces  of 
Venice  and  of  Switzerland,  would  not  change  their  condition  with  the 
Subjefts  of  the  beft  Prince.  However  the  poffibility  in  a  Common- 
wealth of  tyrannizing  over  Provinces,  is  not  to  be  cur'd  ;  for  be  the 
Common-wealth  or  the  Prince  a  State  or  a  Man  after  God's  own  heart, 
there  is  no  way  of  holding  a  Province  but  by  Arms,  WHEN 
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WHEN  the  Syrians  of  Damafcus  came  to  fuccour  Hadade'zer  The  thirteenth 
king  of  Zobah,  D av  i  D  Jlew  of  the  Syrians  two  and  twenty  thoufand  ^%'^^^'\     g* 
Men:  then  David  put  Garrifbns  in  Syria  of  Damafcus,  and  the  Sy-  ^  *™"  '^' 
rians  became  Servants  to  David,  and  brought  Gifts;  and  the  Lord 
preferv'd  David  whitherfoe'ver  he  went. 

WITH  this  Parallel  I  draw  the  Curtain,  and  clofe  (be  it  Comedy 
to  fuch  as  are  for  Tragedy)  this  Model ;  appealing  to  the  prefent,  or 
the  next  Age,  whether  throughout  I  have  not  had  God  himfelf  for  my 
Vouchee.     In  the  mean  time,  there  is  nothing  hereby  propos'd  which  SeaheCoroUa- 
tnay  not  ftand  with  a  fupreme  Magiftrate.  '^  ^^ Oceana. 

The    Conclufion : 

Shevoiiig  how  the  Model  propos'd  may  he  provd  or  ex- 
ami  fid  \  and  giving  a  brief  A?tfwer  to  Mr.  Wren's 
lajl  Book,  intitrd.  Monarchy  afferted  againft  Mr. 
Harrington's  Oceana, 
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trepidation  as  to  the  main  chance  of  Government,   is  a  dreadful  ^"^.^aith' 

ftate  of  things.     Such  indeed  with  us  has  been  the  Conftitution  of  our  mtrightyor- 
late  Governments,  of  which  therefore  not  any  can  be  call'd  a  Common-  j^'"''*'-  '^j^f'fi- 
wealth.     Yet  has  the  like  ftate  of  things  (in  favour  of  Monarchs,  and  heft"}  Mo'nar- 
thro'  the  induftry  of  the  Clergy)  been  for  many  Ages,  that  whereof  dks. 
Common-wealths  unheard  are  ftill  accus'd  and  condemn'd.    For  proof 
in  this  cafe,  the  Tribunitian  Storms  of  the  Roman  People  are  thought 
abundantly  fufficient.     But  thefe  having  been  without  Blood,  if  with 
our  Affairs  they  hold  any  parallel,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Barons  Wars,  thofe  oi  York  and  Lancafler,  or  the  like;  but  with  the 
Contefts  or  Strivings  of  our  Parliaments  with  their  Kings,  while  fuch 
Difputes  came  not  to  Arms.     Or  if  the  Roman  Fields  from  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi  grew  bloody,  we  have  known  a  matter  of  a  dozen  years 
in  which  ours  might  have  compar'd  with  them.     The  Seditions  un- 
der the  Common-wealth  of  Rome  to  thofe  under  the  Empire,  hold  fuch 
a  proportion,  as  the  Seditions  under  the  Common-wealth  of  Ifrael  to  See  Book  2. 
thofe  under  their  Kings.     I  am  contented  at  this  time,  for  difcourfe  *^^^P-  4- 
fake,  that  the  Seditions  of  Venice  fliould  pafs  as  they  are  computed  by 
Mr.  Wren  :  Let  thofe  alfo  which  have  happen'd  in  the  Common- 
wealths of  of  the  Switzers,  and  of  the  United  Provinces,  by  the  fkill  of 
fome  Man  who  may  be  thought  more  impartial  than  my  lelf ,  be  right- 
ly enumerated  and  added.     This  being  done,  let  the  Seditions  that 
have  happen'd  in  the  Monarchies  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  be 
as  impartially  fum'd  up ;  and  I  rriay  venture  to  promife  you.  That 
you  ftiall  not  find  the  fum  of  the  Seditions  which  have  happen'd  in 
thofe  three  Common-wealths,  to  balance  the  foot  of  the  account  with 
thofe  Seditions  which  have  happen'd  in  any  one  of  thofe  Monar- 
chies: nor   are  we  without  fufiicient  inducement  to  believe,    that 
the   whole    account    in    this    particular    of    thofe  Common-wealths 
which  have  been  in  the  Werld,  can  come  any  whit  nearer  to  that 
of  the  Monarchies.     But  this  being  fo,  be  it  alfo  fuppos'd,  tho'  not 
granted,  that  a  Common-wealth  is  a  feditious  Government,  yet  muft  it 
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be  the  leaft  feditious  Government.     The  Republic  of  Corinth  never 
imu^Sj.        fuffei'd  but  that  one  Sedition  which  is  defcrib'd  by  Xenophon ;  and  this 
'  '  "•■■  too  from  an  external  caufe. 

Seft.  2.         B  UT   I  am  the  more  confirmed  by  the  Affaults  of  Mr.  Wren, 
nbatMr.     ^Q  Yi-Ast  no  lefs  than  demonflrated  in  the  propos'd  Modelj  that  a  Com- 
fithnofpllt  mon-wealth  rightly  order'd  is  altogether  incapable  of  Sedition,  and  fo 
lar prudence     coufcquently  of  Diflolution,  that  is,  from  any  internal  caufe.     To 
amounts  to  a  jej^^jei-  j^jg  Confutation  intire,  and  the  truth  of  this  Affertion  the  more 
efit'^""' '""    confpicuous,  I  fhall  firft  infert  thofe  Rules  or  Maxims  whereby  a  Model 
of  a  Common-wealth  may  be  exadlly  prov'd  or  examin'd,  and  then 
fhew  how  they  totally  enervate  and  overturn  thofe  Arguments,  elabo- 
rated by  Mr.  Wren,  towards  the  examination  and  confutation  of  the 
Model  propos'd. 
Hovu  a  Model      THE  Maxims  or  Rules  whereby  a  well  order'd  Model  of  Popular 
of  Popular  Go-  Govemmcnt  may  be  moll  exadly  prov'd  or  examin'd,  are  fpecially  twot 

'vernment  may 

amind.  !•  -^^  ttiuft  he  ivholly  void  of  any  Contradiction  or  inequality. 

2.  IT"  muft  be  Jiich  in  'which  no  nutnber  of  Men,  having  the  Literefl^ 
can  have  the  Power  or  Strength ;  and  no  number  of  Men,  having 
the  Power  or  Strength,  can  have  the  Intereft  to  invade  or  dijlurb  the 
Government. 

1 T  is  not  in  the  power  of  Nature  that  there  (hould  be  an  efFed;, 
where  there  is  not  the  caufe  of  that  efFed: ;  and  in  a  Frame  of  Go- 
vernment that  is  exaftly  according  to  the  foregoing  Maxims,  there  can 
be  no  caufe  of  Sedition  or  Diffolution.  A  Model  of  Government 
therefore  that  will  hold  examination  by  thefe  Maxims,  muft  (without 
oflentation,  or  with  Mr.  Wren's  patience)  be  perfedl. 

N  O  W  let  us  obferve  how  he  beftirs  himfelf  to  examine  and  con-» 
fute  this  Model,     As  to  contradidion,  he  does  not  fo  much  as  pretend 
that  there  is  any  Guile  in  it ;  yet  will  not  allow  it  to  have  any  truth : 
W.  p.  78.      For,  fays  he,  as  in  a  FiBion  the  feveral  Members  may  befo  contrivd,  as 
not  to  give  one  another  the  lie,  but  be  all  contain  d  within  the  limits  of 
Verifimilitude,  and  yet  the  whole  remain  without  the  leaf  Jy  liable  of  truth; 
Jo  in  a  Model  oj  Government.     To  which  I  anfwer,  that  there  being  a 
truth  of  Nature,  and  a  truth  of  Fadl,    this  way  of  Mr.  Wren's 
difputing  is  mere  equivocation.     For  the  Model  is  not  propos'd  to 
fhew  the  truth  of  Fa6t,  or  that  there  has  been  any  fuch  exadlly  in 
praftice ;  but  to  fhew  the  truth  of  Nature,  or   that  fuch  a  Model  is 
prafticable :  wherefore  he  needed  not  to  have  alledg'd  that  it  has  not  the 
truth  of  Fadl,  which  we  all  know ;  but  was  to  fhew  where  it  fails  of 
fuch  a  truth  in  Nature  as  can  any  way  render  it  impradlicable.     But  in- 
ftead  of  this,  he  is  gone  to  the  Moon ;  and  will  read  us  a  Ledture  in 
Politicks  by  the  Planets  or  the  Various  Hypothefes  of  Celeflial  Mo- 
Ibld.  tions,  which  may  be  excogitated  including  no  abfurdity  in  themflves,  and 

yet  perhaps  not  any  one  of  them  prove  to  be  the  true  method  of  Nature. 
But  may  a  man  therefore  argue  in  this  manner?  It  is  very  hard  to  know 
certainly  which  are  the  Highways  of  the  Planets,  therefore  there  can. 
be  no  certain  knowledge  which  are  the  Highways  to  London.  Let  us 
e'en  fay,  Becaufe  the  Rotation  of  the  World  may  as  well  go  upon  the 
Heavens  as  upon  the  Earth,  therefore  a  man  may  as  well  go  upon  his 
Head  as  upon  his  Heels ;  and  a  Common- wealth  as  well  fland  upon  a 
Milk-woman's  Pattins,  as  upon  the  ftrongeft  Interefl,  or  the  Interefl  of 
the  flrongeil.  S  O 
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S  O  much  for  Cont'radiftion.  Now  for  Inequality,  fays  Mr.  Wren,  W.  p.  ija. 
7ho'  it  fJmild  be  allow d  Mr.  Harrington,  that  his  'Commoit-'wealth 
has  none  in  it,  yet  looiild  it  jail  of  att  aining  the  perfeuiion  of  Government^ 
feeing  there  is  an  inequality  in  the  Nature  of  man,  which  is  Jiot  reElifyd 
by  the  Model  of  his  Common-ivealth.  As  if  the  equality  of  a  Government 
was  pretended  to  be  fuch,  as  fliould  make  a  crooked  man   ftraight,  a 
wicked  man  good,  or  a  paffionate  man  a  Philofopherj  and   it  were 
not  perfeft,  in  being  fufficient  to  prevent  any   influence  that  Wicked- 
nefs  or  Paffion  in  a  man  or  men,  may  have  upon  the  Government. 
But  for  farther  difcovery  of  thefe  Inequalities  in  the  Nature  of  man, 
that  are  not  redlify'd  by  the  Model,  Mr,  Wren  fends  us  to  his  eight 
and  ninth  Chapters,  where  he  produces  them  in  fuch  order,  as  I  fhall 
obferve  in  repeating  him.     Whenjoever^  fays  he,  under  Popular  Go-  Pag.  84. 
'vernment  the  number  of  thofe  ivhofe  Offences  have  render  d  them  liable  to 
the  fever  it y  of  Laws,  is  con fider  able  enough  to  qualify  them  for  attempt^ 
Popular  Gover7i7ne7it  has  710  7nore  fcurity  tha7i  a7iy  other,  of  bei7igjree 
from  Sedition.     It  is  very  true :  but  Mr.  Wr  e  n  was  oblig'd  to  fhew 
how  in  an  equal  Common-wealth,  or  under  the  Model  propos'd,  it 
was  poffible  that  the  number  of  fuch  men  fhould  come  to  be  confide- 
rable  enough  to  qualify  them  for  fuch  an  attempt.  But  in  this  kind  he 
is  no  otherwife  provided  than  to  tell  us,  ^hat  of  this  Original  a7id  Ex~ 
traiVion,  as   to  the  main,  ie'i3^  Catil  in's  attempt  upon  //'£■  Roman 
Co77imon-ivealth.     So  undertaking  againft  Ocea7ia,  or  the  moft  equal 
Common-wealth,  he  is  come  to  arguing  againft  Rome,  or  the  mofl 
inequal  Common-wealth ;  and  at  fuch  a  time  too,  when  being  no  longer 
capable  of  Liberty,  but  ready  for  bonds,  there  were  other  parties  be- 
lides  Catilin's,  and  others  befides  fuch  as  were  obnoxious  to  the 
Laws,  that  lay  in  wait  for  her:  as  PoMpey  and  his  Party,  or  at 
leafl  C^sar  and  his,  who  at  length  carry'd  it;  fo  that  this  feat  was 
not  fo  much  perform'd  by  men  otherwife  liable  to  feverity  of  Laws,  as 
by  men  pufF'd  up  by  ambition.   But  let  thefe  have  been  of  which  fort 
he  will,  it  remains  with  him  to  fhew,  how  there  fliould  be  of  either 
kind  enough  in  Ocea7m  for  a  like  attempt.  It  is  known  that  long  before 
this  happen'd  in  Rome,  the  whole  of  that  Common-wealth  was  in  the 
hands  of  three  men,  C^sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus:  wherefore  he 
fhould  have  firft  fhewn,  which  way  the  whole  of  the  Common-wealth 
of  Ocea72a  might  come  into  the  hands  of  three,  or  of  a  few  men.  But 
leaving  this  untouch'd,  he  runs  making  a  dufl,  and  a  doubt  where  the 
fovereign  Power  of  Oceana  can  be ;  which  even  in  Rome,  as  inequal  as 
it  was,  is  acknowledg'd  to  have  been  in  the  AfTemblies  of  the  People ; 
and  in  Athe7is,  Thucydides  exprefly  fays.  That  the  Sovereignty  was  Lib.  5. 
in  the  five  thoufand.     Who  ever  doubted  but  where  the  ultimate  Re- 
fult  is,  there  alfo  muft  be  the  Sovereignty  ?  and  the  ultimate  Refult  of 
Ocea7ia  is  in  the  Prerogative  Tribe,  or  Reprefentative  of  the  People. 
Then  fays  he,  This  Reprefentative  thi7iki7ig  it  their  i7iteref,  may  diffolve  Pag.  g^, 
the  Government,  and  perpetuate  themfelves,  atid  77iay  come  to  think  it 
their  i72terefi.  For  the  defire  of  Power  bei77g  natural  to  man,  a  far  greater 
JJjare  of  Power  remains  with  every  particular  7nan,  when  the  SovereigTt 
Power  is  divided  among  fo  ma77y,  than  when  the  fame  Power  is  divided 
among  two  hundred  thoifand.     But  I  fliew'd  that  this  Reprefentative 
has  the  whole  Sovereign  Power  in  themfelves,  not  divided  with  any 
other,  or  with  the  five  hundred  thoufand ;  v/hich  I  fuppofe  he  means 
by  the  two  hundred  thoufand  he  mentions.     Now  this  Reprefentative 

cannot 
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cannot  be  underftood  to  have  the  Sovereign  Power  by  over-baland:e 
of  ftiength,  becaufe  they  are  but  one  thoufand  to  five  hundred  thou- 
fand ;  fo  it  is  plain  that  they  have  it  by  confent,  or  by  orders  only : 
wherefore  thefe  Orders  they  have  not  the  power,  or  flrength,  nor  the 
interefl:  to  break ;  becaufe  breaking  their  Orders  (by  which  only,  and 
not  by  ftrength,  the  Power  is  in  themfelves)  they  come  to  divide  the 
Power  that  was  in  themfelves,  with  the  five  hundred  thoufand,  as 
they,  who,  in  defedl  of  the  Orders,  have  the  far  greater  ftrength,  and 
w.  p.  85.      no  legal  bar.     Yet  fays  he.  That  a  Reprefentative  is  not  incapable  of 
mak'mgfuch  an  attempt  as  this,  will  (it  is  not  improbable)  eqfily  find  be- 
lief ivith  thoje  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ASiions  of  thefe  lajl  eighteen 
years.     Which  is  as  much  as  to  fay.  That  becaufe  a  Reprefentative, 
by  and  with  the  People,  may  have  both  the  intereft,  and  the  power 
or  ftrength  to  free  themfelves  of  a  broken  Monarchy ;  therefore  a  Re- 
prefentative may,  without  and  againft  the  People,  have  both  the  inte- 
reft, and  the  power  or  ftrength  to  break  the  Orders  of  the  moft  equal 
Common-wealth.     But  if  the  Reprefentative  of  Oceana  has  not  the 
power  or  ftrength  to  break  their  Orders,  and  perpetuate  themfelves; 
much  lefs  the  Senate.  True  it  is,  if  we  look  upon  fome  other  Common- 
wealths, a  Senate  might  have  the  intereft  to  do  it  j  but  not  where  the 
Senate  has  been  upon  Rotation.    To  add  then  to  Mr.  Wren's  faculty 
of  oppofition  greater  ftrength  than  is  in  it ;  if  the  Senate  of  Oceana 
would  do  any  thing  of  this  kind,  their  readieft  way  were  by  creating  of 
the  Didlator.  The  Dictator  being  created,  has  fovereign  Power  in  car- 
rying on  the  Orders  of  the  Common- wealth :  but  thofe  do  not  perpe- 
tuate their  Power ;  this  therefore  cannot  be  done  but  by  Force  or  Arms. 
The  Arms  of  the  Common-wealth  are  both  numerous,  and  in  a  pofture 
or  readinefs ;  but  they  confift  of  its  Citizens :  and  for  the  Didlator 
to  bring  the  Citizen  to  break  the  Common- wealth,  were  for  a  Ge- 
neral to  command  his  Army  to  cut  their  own  throats.     It  is  true, 
the  Roman  Decemvirs  put  in  for  prolongation ;  but,  tho'  in  the  moft 
inequal  Common-wealth,  they  could   not  make  it  ftand  one  year, 
becaufe  of  the  Citizens  in  Arms :  And  for  Mercenaries  there  are  none 
in  Oceana ;  is  this  news  ?  there  were  none  in  Ifrael,  there  were  none 
in  Athens,  there  were  none  in  Lacedemon,  there  were  none  in  Rome^ 
while  thofe  Common-wealths  flourifti'd.    But  were  there  Mercenaries, 
as  he  might  perhaps  reckon  Servants,  they  are  unarm'd,  undifciplin'd ; 
they  cannot  rife  thro'  the  vaft  bodies  of  Citizens  in  Arms  both  Elders 
and  Youth;  or  if  they  would  rife,  they  could  be  nothing  in  their 
hands.     The  Roman  Slaves,  and  the  Lacedemonian  Helots,  being  far 
of  another  and  more  dangerous  nature,  never  rofe  againft  their  Lords 
but  to  their  own  deftrudlion.     All  this  while  I  fay  nothing  of  the  fe- 
curity  which  is  in  the  frame  of  this  Didlator,  beyond  any  example  or 
intereft  of  prolongation  to  be  found  either  in  the  Roman  Didlator  or  the 
Venetian  Council  often,  each  whereof  having  had  the  like  power,  did 
never  difcover  any  fuch  inclination.     It  is  tme,   that  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  the  jRo»/«« Did:ator  began  to  be  perpetual;  but  this  is  not  to 
be  attributed  fo  much  to  the  imperfection  of  the  Order,  as  to  the  change 
of  the  Balance.  But  if  the  Didtator  of  Oceana  cannot  have  the  intereft, 
or,  having  the  intereft,  cannot  have  the  power  or  ftrength  to  perpetuate 
that  Magiftracy ;  much  lefs  can  the  Senate. 

THE  fum  of  what  has  been  faid,  may  be  thus  caft  up,  as  to  the 
whole  conftitution.     If  Things  or  Perfons  that   have   neither   the 

right 
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right  nor  the  might,  may  prevail  againft  things  and  Perfons  who  have 
both  the  right  and  the  might;  then  may  one  Order  of  this  Common- 
wealth break  the  whole  Syftem  :  but  the  Might,  thro'  the  foundation 
or  popular  balance  ot  Property,  being  in  the  whole  People,  and  the 
whole  Super -ftruftures  of  this  Common- wealth  being  nothing  elfe  but  an 
equal  diftribution  of  common  Right  to  the  whole  People,  who  are 
pofTeft  of  the  Might;  they  who  have  the  Might,  have  not  the  intereft  to 
break,  but  to  preferve  the  Orders;  which  therefore  no  other  can  have 
the  power  or  ftrength  to  break,  or  fome  other  breaking,  muft  but  lofe 
that  which  they  pretend  to  gain,  to  wit,  the  Right,  which  in  this  cafe 
mufl  flill  fall  to  the  might,  devolving  upon  the  People.  That  Mr. 
Wren  will  needs  fancy  the  Tribes  or  Cities  in  Oceana,  as  thofe  in  the  w  p  8- 
united  Provinces,  or  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  to  be  diflind:  Sove- 
reignties, concerns  not  me,  feeing  the  form  oi  Oceana  is  far  other  wife;  nor 
indeed  him,  feeing  neither  do  the  Cities  in  Holland,  nor  the  Cantons  in 
Switzerland  go  about  to  diffolve  their  Common-wealths  or  Leagues. 
The  Champion  having  thus  fail'd  at  the  head,  is  contented  to  play  low. 
Tho'  there  be  care  taken,  fiys  he,  that  at  the  Affembly  of  the  Hundred -t^f/  _  ,§, 
and  the  Tribe,  fuch  andfiich  Magiftrates  fiould  be  eleBedout  of  the  Horfe, 
there  is  no  necejj'ary  provifion  there  f}:ould  be  aity  Horfe  there,  out  of  which 
to  eleB.  And  where  can  they  be  then,  if  not  in  fome  Parifli  ?  He 
might  better  have  faid,  that  at  the  Parifli  there  was  no  care  taken 
that  the  People  fliould  not  eledl  too  many  of  the  Horfe,  which  being 
indeed  the  defedt  of  the  former,  is  in  this  Edition  redify'd.  His  laft  ^"  Propofition 
exception  is  again fl  the  place  where  I  fay,  that  They  who  take  upon  w.p.  183. 
them  the  prof ejfion  of  Theology,  Phyfic  or  Law,  are  not  at  leifiire  for  the 
Efays,  whereby  the  Youth  commence  for  all  Magi/lracies  attd  Honours,  in 
the  Commoft-weakh.  To  which  reafon  he  offers  not  fo  much  as  any 
Anfwer :  nor  pretends  any  other  Argument  againfl  it,  than  that  this  ex- 
cludes Divines,  Lawyers,  and  Phyficians,  from  thofe  Honours  to  which 
their  Parifh  Clerks,  their  Scriveners,  and  their  Apothecaries,  nay  Far- 
riers and  Coblers  may  attain.  And  what  can  I  help  that,  if  it  ought  ne- 
verthelefs  fo  to  be,  for  a  reafon  which  he  cannot  anfwer  ?  Nay,  if  fo 
it  be  in  common  pradice  where  the  reafon  is  nothing  near  fo  flrong* 
feeing  a  Parifh  Clerk,  a  Scrivener,  an  Apothecary,  nay  a  Cobler  or  a 
Farrier,  is  not  uncapable  of  being  of  the  Common  Council,  nor  yet 
of  being  an  Alderman  or  Lord  Mayor  of  London;  which  neverthelefs 
that  a  Divine,  a  Lawyer,  or  a  Phyfician  fhould  be,  were  abfurd  to 
think.  Divines  have  a  Plow  from  which  they  ought  not  to  look  back: 
they  have  above  a  tenth  of  the  Territory,  with  which  they  ought 
to  be  contented ;  and  more  than  all.  Civil  Interefl  contra<5ted  by  a 
Clergy,  corrupts  Religion.  For  Lawyers,  their  Pradlice  and  Magi- 
flracies  are  not  only  the  mofl  gainful,  but  for  life;  and  in  a  Common- 
wealth, neither  is  accumulation  of  Magiftracy  juft  or  equal,  nor  the 
confounding  of  Executive  and  Legiflative  Magiflracy  fafe.  Will  Mr. 
Wren  believe  one  of  our  own  Lawyers,  and  one  of  the  learnedft  of 
them  upon  this  point?  It  is  the  Lord  Verulam  :  They,  fays  he, -zi'/^o  Verulam  de 
have  written  (de  legibus)  of  Law-making,  have  ha?idl'd  this  Argiunent  y'^'J"^^^^' 
as  Philofophers,  or  as  Lawyers.  Philofophersjpeak  higher  than  will  fall  '  '  "  ^^^'  ^' 
into  the  capacity  of  pratlice  (to  which  may  be  refer'd  Plato's  Com- 
mon-wealth, Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  with  his  own  Atlantis) 
and  Lawyers  being  obnoxious,  and  addiBed  each  to  the  Laws  of  their  par- 
ticular Countrv,  have  no  freedom  nor  fmcerity  of  fudgment,  but  plead 
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as  it  loere  in  bonds.      Certainly  the  cognizance  of  theje  tbi?igs  is  tn  oft  pro- 
perly pertaining  to  political  Perjom,  who  bejl  know  what  jiands  with  hu- 
man Society,  what  with  the  fafety  oj  the  People,  what  with  natural  Equity, 
with  antient  Prudence,  and  with  the  different  Conllitiition  of  Commoner 
wealths.    Thefe  therejore,  by  the  Principles  and  Precepts  of  natural  Equity 
and  good  Poiicy,  may  and  ought  to  determine  of  Laws.     For  Phyficians, 
who  (as  fuch)  have  in   the  management  of  State  Affairs  no  prejudice, 
if  you   open   them   the  door,    they   will  not  at  all,  or  very  rarely, 
come  in:  Vv'hereby  it  appears,  Firft,  that  fuch  a  bar  may  in  fome  cafes 
be  no  violation  of  Liberty ;  and,  fecondly,  that   the   Divines,  who 
for  better  caufes  might  be  as  well  fatisfy'd,  and  for  more  unanfwera- 
ble  Reafons  ought  to  forbear,  yet  are  impatient,  and  give  a  full  tefti- 
mony  that  their  meaning  is  not  good. 

THUS  is  the  Common-wealth  by  Mr.  Wren  oppos'd,  by  him 
afferted.  There  remains  no  more  to  the  full  confutation  of  his  Book, 
than  tofliew  how  the  Monarchy  by  him  afferted  is  by  him  deftroy'd. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  the  examination  of  his  ninth  Chapter,  which  is 
the  next  of  thofe  to  which  he  refer'd  us. 
Seft.  3.  THE  oppolition  made  by  Mr.   Wren  to  a  Common-wealth, 

'^"'  f''"       and  his  pretended  afferting  of  Monarchy,   run   altogether   upon  Mr. 
tiJnlfMonlr-^o'B'iS  Principles,  and  in   his  very  words;  but  for   want  of  under- 
chy  amounts  to  ftauding,  much  enervated  :  fo  that  Mr.  Wren's  whole  fate  of  Arms 
the  Subverfion  j,Qj-j-,£g  ^ut  to  have  glvcn  Hic  a  weaker  Adverfiry  for  a  ftronger.     In 
W.  p.  97.       Sovereignty,  fays  he,  the  diffusd  ftrength  of  the  Multitude  is  imited  In 
one  perfon ;  which  in  a  Monarchy  is  a  natural  p  rjon  j  in  a  It  ate,  an  ar- 
tificial one  procreated  by  the  inajority  of  Votes.    'Ihis  then  is  tie  grandfe- 
W.  p.  99.       curity  oj  all  Sovereigns,  whether fingle  Perjbns  or  ^Jfemblies,  that  the  uni- 
ted Forces  of  their  Subje&s,  with  which  they  are  invefied,  is  fiifficient  to 
fupprejs  the  beginnings  of  Seditions.     Who  reads  Mr.  Hobs,  if  this  be 
news  ?  But  what  provifion  is   made  by  either  of  thefe  Authors,  that 
the  Forces  of  the  Subjeft  muft  needs  be  united  ?  Is  Union  in  Forces,  or 
in  Government,  an  Effedl  whereof  there  is  no  Caufe  ?  Or  to  what  caufe 
are  we  to  attribute  this  certain  Union   and  grand  Security  ?  Why   let 
W.  p.  103.    there  be  fuch  a  Nobility  as  tnay  be  a  Mona7'ch's  Guard  againfi  the  People. 
And  left  a  Monarch  fiand  in  iteed  oj  another  Guard  againji  this  'Nobility, 
let  tione  oj  theje  excel  the  reft  of  his  Order  in  power  or  dignity.     Which 
Effedls  or  Ends,  thus  commanded,  vouchfafe  not  to  acquaint  us  with 
^^^^'  their  ways :  Yes,  let  the  Nobility  have  710  right  to  afjemble  themfelves  jor 

eleBing  a  Succejfor  to  the  Monarchy,  or  for  jnaknig  oj  War  or  Peace,  or  for 
nominating  the  great  Minijlers  oj'  State,  or  jor  performing  any  other  ASi 
which  by  the  nature  oj  it  is  inf'epar  able  from  the  Sovereign  Power.  But  why 
then  muft  fuch  a  Nobility  be  a  guard  againft  the  People,  and  not  rather 
a  guard  for  the  People,  feeing  both  their  Interefts  and  Sufferings  at  this 
rate  are  the  fame,  and  include  thofe  very  caufes  for  which,  in  the  Ba- 
rons War,  the  Nobility  became  Incendiaries  and  Leaders  of  the  People 
of  £//^/<3W  againft  their  Kings,  and  fo  thofe  whereby  their  Captain 
came  to  excel  the  reft  of  his  order  in  power  or  dignity  ?  But  for  this 
W.  p.  105.  the  Prince  is  to  be  provided,  by  having  always  in  pay  ajilfflcient  Militia; 
and  fome  places  ofjlrength  where  a  jew  may  be  Jecure  againji  a  number. 
For  places  of  Strength,  Citadels,  or  Caftles,  there  were  in  the  time  of 
the  Barons  Wars,  more  than  fome ;  yet  were  they,  as  to  this  purpofe, 
none.  But  a  Militia  is  one  thing,  and  a  fufficient  Militia  is  another; 
where  the  Government  confifts  of  a  Nobility  and  of  a  People,  what 
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fufficient  part  of  the  Property  or  Revenue  of  the  Territory  can  there 
remain  to  the  Prince,  whereby  to  have  always  in  pay  fuch  a  Militia  as 
may  be  iufficient  to  keep  the  Nobility  and  the  People  from  joinine'  or 
to  fupprefs  them  being  join'd  ?  If  thefe  be  fmall  Armies,  the  like  may 
befal  them,  which  bef el  thofe  of  the  Kings  in  the  Wars  of  the  Barons. 
And  if  they  be  great  Armies,  the  Prince  has  not  wherewithal  to  fup- 
port  or  content  them;  nay  if  he  had,  Mr.  Wren  tells  us  plainly,  „, 
Tbaf  Princes  who  keep  great  Armies,  as  Guards  to  their  Perjbns  or  Em-  '  ^'  '°^' 
pires,  teach  us  that  this  is  to  walk  upon  Precipices  ;  there  being  nopofEbili- 
ty  of  preventing  fuch  an  Army  (fpecially  if  they  lie  ftillwithout  employment) 
from  acquiring  an  intereft  diJlinB from  that  of  the  Prince.  Wherefore  (to 
follow  Mr.  Wren,  and  no  other  Leader,  in  his  own  words  againft 
himfelf)  this  Militia  being  great,  cannot  be  fo  inftituted,  as  to  have  no 
intereft  befides  the  pay  it  receives  from  the  Monarch ;  nor  fo  as  to  have 
no  hopes  of  being  fafe  in  their  own  ftrength,  if  they  fliould  withdraw 
themfelves  from  the  Service  and  Obedience  due  to  him:  and  being  not 
great,  againft  the  whole  Order  or  Orders  of  the  Nobility  and  the  Peo- 
ple they  cannot  be  fufRcient.  What  then  remains  but  to  fay,  that 
Mr.  Wren  having  declar'd  the  pcrfeSlion  oj  Monarchical  Govern- 
ment to  confifl  in  a  mixture  of  Monarchy  by  a  Nobility,  and  a  Monarchy  ^'  ^'  '°''' 
by  Arms,  has  as  to  his  Model  intiiely  fubverted  Monarchy?  In  this 
way  of  difputing,  I  have  rather  follow'd  my  Leader  than  reafon ;  the 
trueAnfwer  being  that  which  was  given  in  the  Preface,  namely,  that 
an  Army  to  be  eftedlual  in  England,  miift  be  fuch  where  the  Officers 
have  popular  Eftates,  or  where  they  have  fuch  Eftates  as  had  the  anti- 
ent  Nobility :  in  the  latter  cafe,  they  make  a  King ;  in  the  former  a 
Common-wealth.  But  Mr.  Wren  will  have  his  own  way;  and 
therefore,  to  conclude,  let  me  but  defire  him  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  then  tell  me,  whether  the  condition  of  the  Nobility 
(to  whofe  favour  in  my  exclufion  he  pretends  a  meritorious  Title) 
fharing  eminently  and  according  to  their  rank  with  the  People 
in  the  Common-wealth  by  me  propos'd;  or  the  condition  of  the 
Nobility  under  the  infolence  and  burden  of  a  mercenary  Army, 
fliaring  equally  with  the  People  in  OpprefTion  and  Slavery,  or  reviving 
the  old  Barons  Wars  for  new  Liberty,  in  the  Monarchy  by  him  pro- 
pos'd; be  the  more  defirable.  And  to  fpeak  a  word  for  my  Adverfary, 
we  will  fubmitit  wholly  to  the  prefent  Nobility,  whether  Mr.  Wren 
or  I  be  fo  extravagant  in  thefe  things,  that  they  have,  or  can  have  any 
other  than  the  like  choice.  Ytt  enters  7iot  Mr.  Wren  into  de/pair  of 
livifig  to  enjoy  his  flmre  (which  ought  to  be  a  good  one)  of  the  Felicities 
which  will  belong  to  the  SubjeSls  of  fuch  a  Government.  He  looks  up- 
on Perfons,  but  things  are  invincible. 

THE  reft  of  his  Book  (to  whicli  The  Prerogative  of  Popular 
Government  is  ftill  a  compleat  Anfwer)  confifts  altogether  of  grofs 
evafion  or  invedlive,  or  of  drawing  out  of  ftory  againft  Popular  Pru- 
dence fuch  imaginary  Swords  as  do  but  ftand  bent.  To  redify  or 
ftreighten  thefe,  I  may  hereafter  prefent  him  (if  any  man  fliall  think 
it  worth  the  while)  with  a  fuller  Anfwer. 
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No  man  knowing  what  is  neceffary  to  the  Foundation  or  Being 
of  a  Popular  Government,  can  hope    or  expeft   the  intro- 
dudtion   of  any    fuch  Form,  where   Monarchy  is    not  im- 
practicable.    They   (where    Monarchy    is  impradlicable)  who  come 
firft  to  difcover  it,  and  be  convinc'd  of  it,  ifreafon   be  not  altogether 
depos'd,  are    inevitable  Leaders.     Hence  it  is   that  our   Common- 
wealthfmen  are  already  renown'd  throughout  this  Nation  for  their  invin- 
cible Reafons,  even   by   the  confeflion  of  their  Opponents,  or  fuch 
as  proceed  neverthelefs  in  other  ways.  But  where  Seed  is  fo  well  lown 
and  rooted,   intervening  PofTefTion  and  Interefts  are  like  fuch  Weather 
as  holding  back  the   Spring,  yet   improves   the  Harveft :  Common- 
wealthfmen  indeed  may  have  a  cold  time  on't,  but  upon  the  Common- 
wealth it  muft  beftow  Fermentation.     Had  our  incomparable  Affert- 
ors  of  publick  Liberty  appear'd  before  a  univerfal  evid:ion  of  the  ne- 
ceflity  which  enforces  their  Caufe,  it  muft  have  been   thro'  fuch  a  re- 
ludlancy,  as  would  have  made  them  glad  to  do  things  by  halves,  which 
is  the  only  Rock  to  a  rifing  Common-wealth  of  Scandal,  or  of  Danger ; 
the  whole  being  fuch  againft  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  alledg'd,  and 
the  half  what  may  be  eafily  confuted.  Thefe   things  confider'd,  what 
appearance  is  there  but  that  it  muft  redound  to  the  greater   advantage 
of  our  Common- wealthfmen,  that  we  are  under  the  force  of  a  prefent 
Humour  which  abhors  the  very  name  of  a  Common- wealth  ?  Seeing  by 
this  means  one  ot  two  things  muft   of  neceftity  happen,  and   come 
fhortly  to  publick  view  or  difcovery :  either  that  Monarchy   is  pradli- 
cable,  or  that  it  is  not  pradlicable  j  I  mean,  in  our  ftate  of  Affairs,  or 
in  this  prefent   diftribution  of  the  Balance.      If  Monarchy  be  found 
practicable,  Common-wealthfmen  are  fatisfy'd  in   their  Confciences, 
andfo  ready  in  fair  ways  to  return,  and  fubmit  not  only  for   Wrath, 
but  for  Confcience  fake.     But  (let  Divines  cry  Atheifm,  and  Lawy- 
ers Treafon)  if  it  be  once  difcover 'd  to  common  Underftanding  that 
Monarchy  is  impradticable,  then  in  comes  the  Common-wealth,  not 
by  halves,  but  with  all  its  Tackling,  fuU  fail,  difplaying  its  Streamers, 
and  flourifliing  with  Top  and  Topgallant. 

THE  ways  whereby  it  is  at  hand  to  be  difcover'd  whether  Mo- 
narchy be  practicable  or  impracticable,  are  particularly  two ;  the  one 
quicker,  the  other  flower:  The  quicker  way  will  be  by  the  Workmen, 
the  flower  by  the  Work. 

IF  the  Workmen,  being  willing,  be  yet  overcome  by  the  mere 
obftinacy  of  their  Matter,  it  amounts  to  a  plain  confefTion,  that  Mo- 
narchy is  impracticable.  And  if  they  give  away  the  Liberties  of  the 
People,  they  are  overcome  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  Matter;  for  that  is 
not  their  Work:  nor  any  other  Work  than  fuch  as  muft  be  ufelefs, 
not  fomuch  in  regard  of  itfelf(tho'  that  may  be  true  enough)  as  by 
the  want  of  any  other  Security  than  what  the  Prince  had  before,  that 
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is,  an  Army.     And  fuch  an  Army,  which  for  fecurity  is  as  good  as 
none  at  all,  nay  the  very  contrary,  as  has  been  fhewn  already :  nor  to  Art  o/La^-M- 
be  alter'd  with  better  fucccfs  than  theirs,  who  became  Princes  in  Grt-- •f'"^'"^'P- 433- 
cian  and  Sicilian  States. 

B  U  T  if  the  Workmen  give  not  away  the  Liberties  of  the  People, 
then  muft  they  fo  limit  their  Prince,  that  he  can  in  no  manner  invade 
thofe  Liberties ;  and  this  by  any  other  means  than  the  full  and  perfedt 
introdudiion  of  a  well  order'd  Common-wealth,  they  will  find  to  be 
utterly  impoflible :  So  either  way  they  are  overcome  by  the  mere  ob- 
flinacy  of  their  Matter. 

IF  thro'  fome  fecret  Didtate  (as  when  the  Senate  oi Rome  was  Con- 
viva  Ca/izris)  or  a  hafte  to  make  riddance,  this  be  not  perceiv'd  by  the 
Workmen,  it  will  be  but  the  more  perceivable  by  the  Work  when  it 
comes  to  wearing  or  in  pradice ;  and  the  Flaws  or  Grievances  being 
found  infupportable,  the  next  Parliament,  thro'  the  mere  want  of  any 
other  remedy,  muft  introduce  a  Common-wealth. 

GOOD,  and  egregtoujly  Prophetical  I  But  what  fay  you  for  all  this, 
if  we  have  a  Houfe  of  Peers,  aiid  that  even  for  the  Lord's  fake,  there  be- 
i7ig  no  other  way  to  fecure Liberty  ofConfcience?  Why  I  fay,  if  we  have  a 
Houfe  of  Peers,  it  mud  be  a  Houfe  of  old  Peers,  or  a  Houfe  of  new 
P.ers,  or  a  Houfe  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Moreover  I  fay.  Let  it 
be  which  way  you  will,  fuch  a  Houfe  may  at  fome  time,  or  for  fome 
reafon,  be  perfonally  affedtcd  to  Liberty  of  Confcience;  but  is  a  Con- 
ftitution  in  it  felf  naturally  averfe,  and  contrary  to  Liberty  of  Con- 
Icience,  and  therefore  can  be  no  fecurity  to  the  fame,  whether  the 
Lords  be  Spiritual,  or  Temporal,  or  partiperpale. 

LORDS  Spiritual  are  infpir'd  with  a  third  Eftate,  or  fhare  of  a 
Realm,  which  gives  no  toleration  to  any  Religion,  but  that  only  af- 
ferting  this  point,  which  is  Monarchy.  Setting  this  Oracle,  and  fome 
like  Reafons  of  State  afide,  we  may  think  that  every  Sovereignty  (as 
fuch)  has  Liberty  of  Confcience :  This  a  King  having,  cannot  give ; 
and  a  People  having,  will  not  lofe.  For  Liberty  of  Confcience  is  in 
truth  a  kind  of  State,  wherein  a  man  is  his  own  Prince :  but  a  Houie 
of  Peers  fets  up  another  Prince  j  it  cannot  ftand  without  a  King.  If 
the  Balance  be  in  the  Lords,  as  before  Henry  the  Seventh,  yet  muft 
they  have  a  King  to  unite  them,  and  by  whom  to  adminifter  their 
Government ;  and  if  the  Balance  be  not  in  the  Lords,  they  ftand  or 
fall  with  the  King,  as  the  Houfe  of  Peers  in  the  Long  Parliament : 
and  the  King  falling,  their  Government  devolves  to  the  People.  Again, 
a  Houfe  of  Peers  having  the  over-balance,  fignifies  fomethingj  in  which 
cafe  it  has  not  been  known  to  be  for  Liberty  of  Confcience :  and  not 
having  the  over-balance,  fignifies  nothing ;  in  which  cafe  it  cannot  fe- 
cure the  Liberty  of  Confcience.  Thus  a  Houfe  of  Peers,  whether  fome- 
thing  or  nothing,  is  no  way  for  the  Liberty  of  Confcience,  but  every 
way  for  a  King :  and  a  King  is  a  defender  of  the  Faith.  The  Faith 
whereof  a  King  is  defender,  muft  be  that  which  is,  or  he  fhall  call  his 
own  Faith ;  and  this  Faith  it  concerns  his  Crown  and  Dignity,  that  he 
defend  againft  ail  other  Faiths.  True  it  is,  that  a  King  for  a  ftep  to  a 
Throne,  may  ufe  what  is  readieft  at  hand :  Otherwife  where  there  is 
Liberty  of  Confcience,  to  affert  Civil  Liberty  by  Scripture  can  be  no 
Atheifm ;  which  lames  a  Prince  of  one  Arm.  But  where  Liberty  of 
Confcience  is  not  at  all,  or  not  perfedl.  Divines,  who  (for  the  greater 
part)  are  no  fair  Huntfmen,  but  love  dearly  to  be  poaching  or  clubbing 
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with  the  fecular  Arm  (tho'  if  we,  who  defire  no  fuch  Advantages, 
might  profecute  them  for  abufmg  Scripture,  as  they  have  done  this 
thoufand  years,  to  all  the  ends,  intents,  and  purpofes  of  Monar- 
chy, they  would  think  it  a  hard  cafe)  Divines,  I  fay,  not  only  brand 
the  Affertors  of  Civil  Liberty  with  Atheifm,  but  are  fome  of  them  flu- 
dious  in  Contrivances,  and  quaint  in  Plots  to  give  a  check  or  remove 
to  this  or  that  eminent  Patriot,  by  the  like  pretences  or  charges ; 
which  fucceeding  accordingly  by  the  power  of  a  Parliament,  they 
may  at  length  come  to  have  a  Parliament  in  their  power.  Where  there 
is  no  Liberty  of  Confcience,  there  can  be  no  Civil  Liberty  ;  and  where 
there  is  no  Civil  Liberty,  there  can  be  no  fecurity  to  Liberty  of  Con- 
fcience :  but  a  Houfe  of  Peers  is  not  only  a  necefTary,  but  a  declar'd 
check  upon  Civil  Liberty  ;  therefore  it  can  be  no  fecurity  to  Liberty  of 
Confcience.     And  fo  much  for  this  particular. 

N  O  W  to  make  upon  the  other  parts  propos'd,  and  in  a  mere 
civil  fenfe,  fome  farther  conjedlure. 

W  H  E  N  a  Houfe  of  Peers  fets  up  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  in 
the  Barons  Wars,  they  will  govern  the  Commons  well  enough  for  their 
own  purpofe,  and  not  feldom  the  King  too. 

BUT  we  are  to  fpeak  of  a  thing  without  any  example,  a  Houfe 
of  Peers  fet  up  by  a  Houfe  of  Commons ;  nor,  in  the  want  of  example, 
are  we  thought  worthy  by  our  Adverfaries  to  be  furnifh'd  with  Rea- 
fon :  fo  the  guidance  of  our  Difcourfe  upon  this  point  is  committed 
to  Mother  Wit,  a  notable  GoiTip,  but  not  fo  good  a  Politician. 

NEVERTHELESS,  if  this  Houfe  confifls  of  old  Peerage  on- 
ly, we  have  diredlion  enough  to  know  how  that  will  be ;  for  either 
the  fmgle  Perfon,  or  the  Commons  will  be  predominant  in  the  Go- 
vernment :  if  the  Commons  be  fo,  then  it  will  be  with  the  Peers,  as 
it  was  before  their  lafl  Seclulion  ;  that  is,  while  they  do  as  the  Com- 
mons would  have  them,  they  may  fit ;  otherwife  they  are  fent  home. 
And  if  the  fingle  Perfon  be  predominant,  it  can  be  no  otherwife  than 
by  an  Army  ;  in  which  cafe  the  old  Peers  being  not  in  Arms,  nor 
having  any  help  that  way,  are  as  much  under  the  Yoke  as  the  Com- 
mons, By  which  it  may  be  apparent,  that  it  is  the  great  interefl  of 
the  prefent  Peerage,  that  there  be  a  well  order'd  Common- wealth  ;  o- 
therwife  the  Commons  being  in  bondage,  the  Lords,  whom  that  leaft 
becomes,  are  but  equal  with  them :  and  being  free,  the  Lords  are  not 
the  head,  but  at  the  foot  of  them ;  whereas  in  an  equal  Common- 
wealth, that  the  Nobility  be  not  at  the  head,  or  have  not  the  leading, 
is  quite  contrary  to  all  Reafon  and  Experience. 

I  F  the  Houfe  confifts  of  new  Peers  only^  it  muft  confifl:  of  the  chief 
Officers  in  the  Army  ;  which  immediately  divides  the  Government  in- 
to two  diftinft  Governments :  the  one  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  whofe 
Foundation  is  the  Body  of  the  People ;  the  other  in  the  Houfe  of 
Peers,  whofe  Foundation  is  the  Army.  This  Army  if  it  remains  firm 
to  the  Peers,  they  not  only  Command  the  Commons,  but  make  and 
unmake  Kings  as  they  pleafe ;  or  as  ambitious  Parties  and  Perfons  a- 
mong  themfelves  are  diligent  or  fortunate :  But  if  the  Army  (as  is  moft 
and  more  than  moft  likely)  comes  off  to  the  Commons,  the  Peers  are 
nothing,  and  the  Commons  introduce  a  Common-wealth. 

I  F  the  Houfe  confifts  of  new  Peers  and  old,  the  old  Peers  while  they 
like  it,  are  Cyphers  to  new  Figures ;  and  when  they  like  it  not,  may 
go  home  again  :  Nor  whether  they  ftay  or  go,    is  this  cafe  fo  different 
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from   the   former,  as   to   be  any  greater  obftrudlion   to  a  Common- 
wealth. 

T  O  hate  the  very  name  of  a  Common-wealth,  or  not  to  fee  that 
England  can  be  no  other,  is  as  if  men  were  not  in  earneft.  It  is  afk'd 
of  the  Commons  what  the  Proteftor  fliall  be,  and  he  can  be  nothing 
but  what  they  will.  It  is  afk'd  of  the  Commons  what  the  other 
Houfe  fhall  be,  and  it  can  be  nothing  but  what  the  Commons  will. 
The  Commons  are  afk'd  whofe  the  Army,  whofe  the  Militia,  whofe 
the  Negative  Vote  is ;  nor  can  thefe  be  otherwife  determin'd  than  as 
they  pleafe.  The  Commons  are  afk'd  whether  they  will  make  fuch  a 
War,  whether  they  will  pay  fuch  a  Debt,  whether  they  will  advance 
fuch  a  Sum  ;  all  which  are  intirely  at  their  difcretion  :  therefore  adlu- 
ally  and  pofitively  England  is  a  Common-wealth.  Nay,  and  that  there 
remain  not  the  leafl:  doubt,  whether  it  be  fafe  for  any  man  to  fay  thus 
much,  the  prefcnt  Government  has  either  no  legal  denomination  at  all, 
or  is  legally  denominated  the  Common-wealth :  tlie  queflion  of  the 
future  ftate  of  it  comes  not  one  whit  upon  the  matter,  which  is  already 
granted,  but  upon  the  form  only.  A  Common-wealth  for  the  matter 
makes  it  felf  j  and  where  they  will  not  beftow  upon  it  the  Form  ne- 
cefTary,  fails  not  of  coming  to  ruin,  or,  at  leafl,  to  difgrace  the  Work- 
men :  Or,  to  fpeak  more  properly  and  pioufly,  a  Common-wealth  is 
not  made  by  Men,  but  by  God ;  and  they  who  refift.  his  holy  Will, 
are  Weapons  that  cannot  profper. 
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VALERIUS  and  PUBLICOLJ: 

Or,  the  True 

FORM' 

O  F    A 

POPULAR  COMMON-WEALTH, 

Extraded 

Ex  puris  Naturalihus. 

^uos  perdere  vult  Jupiter,   hos  dement  at  prius. 

To  the  READER. 

TIIR  way  of  Dialogue  being  not  jaithj idly  managed,  is  of  all  others 
the  mojl  fraudulent ;  but  being  faithfully  manag'd,  is  the  clear  efl 
and  moft  effe£lual  for  conveying  a  mans  fenfe  into  the  under- 
fianding  of  his  Reader.  There  is  nothing  in  this  World,  next 
the  favour  of  God,  I  Jo  much  defire  as  to  be  familiarly  imder flood  \  which 
becauje  great  men  have  thought  below  them,  has  provd  hitherto  but  the 
ruin  of  themfelves,  and  the  detriment  of  the  Public :  for  which  reajon, 
having  try  d  all  other  means,  I  now  add  this.  My  work,  if  I  be  not 
given  over  to  utter  hlindnefs,  is  the  fame  with,  or  nearefi,  that  of  the 
Nation  j  and  the  Work  of  the  Nation  being  not  underflood,  is  in  extreme 
danger  of  utter  ruin. 


Valerius. 

DEAREST  PuBLicoLA,    how  have  I  long'd  to  meet  you, 
and  in  the  favourable  filence  of  this  long  Walk ! 

Publicola. 
What  has  my  noble  Friend  Valerius  to  command  his  faithful 
Servant? 

Fal.  Why  really,  notwithftanding  the  tumult  of  thefe  extravagant 
Changes,  your  laft  Difcouile  had  fo  much  of  my  attention  then,  and 
has  had  fuch  a  digeftion  with  me  fiiice,  that  I  feel  it  running  in  my 
Veins. 

Pub.  Do  you  find  in  that  any  temptation  to  the  buckling  on  of 
High-fhoon  ? 

Val.  My  thoughts,  Pubi.icola,  are  quite  of  another  ftrain;  fome- 
times  I  fancy  I  fee  England  grafping  at  Empire,  like  Rome  it  felf 
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Pub.  Why  then  Valerius,  my  Difcourfes  are  not  fuch  as  they 
fay ;  there  runs  nothing  of  them  in  your  Veins,  that  has  imbas'd  your 
noble  Blood. 

p^al.  The  Heraldry  of  them  is  of  as  high  a  pitch  as  the  Policy  j  but 
I  wouid  have  them  be  a  little  lower  in  fome  things. 

Pub.  What  are  thofe  ? 

Val.  The  Vulgar  complain  of  you,  that  you  are  too  learn'd. 

Pub.  I  thought  it  was  not  you,  Valerius. 

Val.  For  all  that,  I  could  be  contented  to  fee  you  raife  your  Struiturc 
by  your  own  ftrength,  and  without  the  help  of  other  Authors. 

Pub.  That  I  dare  fay  you  may,  when  you  pleafe. 

Val.  I  mufl  fee  it  then,  before  I  lofe  the  covert  of  thefe  reverend 
Elms. 

Pub.  You  take  care  that  the  Building  fliould  be  well  fituated  j  and 
for  the  Foundation,  I  may  prefume  by  what  has  already  paft  between 
you  and  me,  that  we  are  long  fince  agreed. 

Val.  That  the  threefold  Balance,  or  Diftribution  of  Property  is  the 
caufe  of  the  triple  way  of  Government,  I  fully  confent  with  you ;  as 
alfo,  that  the  Balance  now  in  England  is  in  the  People  plainly,  and  ex- 
clufively  both  of  a  King  and  Lords. 

Pub.  You  are  not  of  them  that  grant  this,  and  then  afk  which  way 
a  Common-wealth  fhould  be  introduc'd  in  England. 

Val.  Why  truly  yes ;  feeing  not  only  the  People  are  fo  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  means,  but  their  Leaders  fo  averfe  to  it. 

Pub.  Think  you  that  a  Plant  grows  the  worfe  for  not  underftand- 
ing  the  manner  of  its  Vegetation  ? 

Val.  A  Plant  is  not  a  free  Agent ;  but  among  Men  who  are  free 
Agents,  the  Introdudlion  of  Government  feems  to  be  Arbitrary. 

Pub.  What,  where  there  is  no  more  than  Hobjbns  choice,  this  or 
none  ? 

Val.  It  is  true,  that  if  they  can  have  nothing  elfe,  they  mufl  at 
length  have  a  Common-wealth ;  but  tho'  they  can  have  nothing  elfe  to 
be  holding,  yet  they  will  be  trying  other  things. 

Pub.  There  is  all  the  mifchief. 

Val.  And  enough  to  ruin  the  Nation. 

Pub.  To  hurt  it  very  fore,  but  not  to  ruin  it;  nor  yet  to  evade  a 
Common-wealth,  except  they  expofe  us  to  foreign  Invalion. 

Val.  I  am  glad  of  your  Confidence. 

Pub.  You  may  let  it  pafs  for  Confidence,  if  you  pleafe;  but  if 
there  be  no  other  way  except  that  only  of  Invafion,  whereby  the  prefent 
Balance  can  receive  a  change  fudden  enough  to  admit  of  any  other  Form, 
the  reufon  why  we  mufl  have  a  Common-wealth  is  coercive. 

Val.  And  putting  the  cafe  it  be  the  Will  of  God  to  defend  us  from 
foreign  Invafion,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  they  fee  at  home  the  coercive- 
nefs  of  this  Reafon,  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  all  Power  is  in  and  from 
the  People  ? 

Pub.  Good  Valerius,  how  long  is  it  fince  this  was  both  feen  and 
declar'd  in  Parliament? 

Val.  Perhaps  as  they  meant,  it  might  be  admitted  as  a  Principle 
even  in  Monarchy. 

Pub.  This  with  your  pardon  you  v/ill  revoke,  feeing  you  well  re- 
member that  this  their  Declaration  of  Power  in  the  People,  has  been 
exclufive  of  King  and  Lords,  and  that  in  exprefs  terms. 
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Val.  But  in  this  they  related  not  at  all  to  the  Diftribution  of  Property. 
Pub.  Why  then,  there  is  not  fuch  a  difference  between  the  '^rowinp; 
of  a  Plant  and  of  a  Common-wealth,  as  you  thought;  feeinw^  Com- 
mon-wealth knowing  as  little,  does  no  lefs, 

F^fl/,  This  of  all  others  is  to  me  a  Confideration  fullefl  of  comfort. 
Tub.  It  will  in  time  proceed  accordingly,  thro'  a  mere  neceflity  of 
nature,  or  by  feeling;  but  your  defire,   I  fuppofe,  is  to  know  how  it 
(liould  be  rationally  introduc'd,  or  by  feeing,  and  that  with  more  eafe 
and  greater  fpeed. 

Val.  If  it  might  pleafe  God,  I  would  live  to  have  my  fliare  of  it, 
tho'  I  fear  I  never  fhall. 

fub.  You  carve  for  your  felf  ill :  for  by  hope  a  man  injoys  even  that 
which  he  never  comes  to  attain ;  and  by  fear  he  is  depriv'd  even  of 
that  which  he  comes  not  to  lofe. 

Val.  I  mufl  confefs  that  our  Army  has  it  now  in  their  power  to  in- 
troduce a  Common-wealth. 

Tub.  And  there  is  no  other  adlion  in  their  power  that  can  excufe 
them. 

Val.  Putting  the  cafe  they  would  hearken  to  you,  what  courfe 
would  you  advife  ? 

Pub.  The  fame  that  I  have  advis'd  over  and  over. 
Val.  As  how  ? 

pub.  As  how !  is  that  yet  a  Queflion  ?  Let  them  divide  the  Terri- 
tory into  fifty  equal  parts, 

Val.  They  will  never  make  anew  divifion. 

Pub.  Why  then  they  (hall  never  have  an  equal  Common- wealth. 
Val.  What  ill  luck  is  this,  that  the  firft  ilep  fliould  be  fo  difficult  ? 
Pub.  You  fpeak  as  if  never  any  Territory  had  been  divided,  whereas 
there  is  none  that  has  not;  and  Surveyors  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  work  to 
be  perfed:ly  perform'd  in  two  months,  and  with  eafe. 
Val.  Putting  the  cafe  this  were  done,  what  is  next  ? 
Pub.  The  next  is,    that  the  Common-wealth  were  cornpleat. 
FaL  Say  you  fo  ?  this  indeed  makes  amends :  but  how  ? 
Pub.  With  no  more  addition,  than  that  the  People  in  every  diflindl 
divifion  eled:  annually  two  Knights  and  feven  Deputies. 
Val.  I  dare  fay  the  People  would  never  ftick  at  this. 
Pub.  Not  flicking  at  this,  they  of  their  own  power  have  inftituted 
the  two  great  AfTemblies,  of  which  every  Common-wealth  confifls. 

Val.  But  in  advifing  thefe  things,  you  mufl  advife  men  fo  that  they 
may  underfland  them. 

P?^^.  Valerius,  could  las  eafilyhave  advis'd  men  how  to  under- 
fland, as  what  to  do,  there  had  been  a  Common-wealth  ere  this. 

Val.  Come,  I  will  have  you  try  fomething  of  this  kind,  and  begin 
upon  fome  known  Principle,  as  this,  ylll  Power  is  in  the  People. 

Pub.  Content.     But  the  diflufivc  Body  of  the  People  (at  leafl  in  a 
Territory  of  this  extent)  can  never  exercife  any  Power  at  all. 
Val.  That  is  certain. 

'Pub.  Hence  is  the  necefTity  of  fome  form  of  Government. 
Val.  That  is,  the  People  of  themfelvcs  being  in  a  natural  incapacity 
of  exercifing  Power,  mufl  be  brought  into  fome  artificial  or  political 
capacity  of  exercifing  the  fame. 

Pub.  Right.     Now  this  may  be  done  three  ways ;  as  firfl,  by  a  fin- 
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Val.  How! 

Pub.  Nay,  I  am  not  likely  to  trouble  you  much  upon  this  point : 
but  as  you  were  intimating  juft  now,  there  are  Royalifts  who  derive 
the  original  Right  of  Monarchy  from  the  confent  of  the  People. 

Val.  There  are  fo. 

Pub.  And  thefe  hold  the  King  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  the  Reprefen- 
ter  of  the  People  and  their  Power. 

Val.  As  the  Turk. 

Pub.  Yes,  as  the  Turk. 

Val.  The  Peoples  Power  at  that  rate  comes  to  the  Peoples  Slavery. 

Pub.  You  fay  right  j  and  fo  it  may  at  other  rates  too. 

F^/.  As  how'? 

Pub.  Why  as  I  was  about  to  fay.  The  Power  of  the  People  may 
be  politically  brought  into  exercife  three  ways :  by  a  fingle  Perfon ;  by 
an  Alfembly  confifting  of  a  few;  or  by  an  Aflembly  confifting  of  many. 

Vdl-  Or  by  a  mixture. 

Pub.  Nay,  I  pray  let  that  alone  yet  a  while :  for  which  way  foever 
you  go,  it  muft  c/me  at  length  to  fome  mixture,  feeing  the  fingle  Perfon 
you  nam'd  but  now,  without  his  Divan  or  Council  to  debate  and  pro- 
pofe  to  him,  would  make  but  bad  work  even  for  himfelf.  But  as  the 
Government  comes  to  be  pitch'd  fundamentally  upon  one  of  thele  three, 
fo  it  differs  not  only  in  name,  but  in  nature. 

Val.  I  apprehend  you,  as  Monarchy,  Ariftocracy,  and  Democracy. 

Pub.  Nay,  you  are  out  with  your  Learning,  when  you  have  for- 
bidden it  me.  But  in  Countries  where  there  is  not  a  Nobility  fuffici- 
ently  balanc'd  or  inrich'd,  there  can  be  none  of  your  Ariftocracy;  and 
yet  there  may  (as  long  as  it  will  laft)  be  a  Government  in  a  few. 

fal.  What  call  you  that  ? 

Pub.  Nay,  what  fay  you  ? 

Val.  Come,  it  is  Oligarchy:  when  all  is  done,  fome  words  of  Art  we 
muft  ufe. 

Pub.  I  thought  you  would  come  to  it ;  and  yet  feeing  I  have  pro- 
mis'd,  I  will  be  fparing.  But  with  your  pardon,  you  have  diforder'd 
my  Difcourfe,  or  by  this  time  I  had  fliew'd,  that  if  the  Pov/er  of  the 
People  be  committed  to  a  fingle  Perfon,  the  common  Intereft  is  fub- 
mitreil  to  that  of  a  Family ;  and  if  it  be  committed  to  a  few,  it  is  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Intereft  of  a  few  Families. 

Val.  Which,  {o  many  times  as  they  are  more  than  one,  is  fo  many 
times  worfe  than  Monarchy. 

Pub.  I  am  not  forry  that  you  are  of  that  mind.  For  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  a  Common-wealth,  or,  as  you  fiy.  Democracy  in  nature,  if  it 
be  not  pitch'd  upon  a  numerous  AfTembly  of  the  People. 

Val.  What  call  you  numerous  ? 

Tub.  Why,  an  AfTembly  fuch  for  number  as  can  neither  go  upon  the 
intereft  of  one  fingle  Perfon  or  Family,  nor  the  intereft  of  a  few  Per- 
fons  or  Families. 

Val.  How  will  you  conftitute  fuch  an  AfTembly  ? 

Pub.  Common-wealths  for  the  Conftitution  of  their  Popular  AfTem- 
blies,  have  had  two  ways.  The  firft  by  inrolling  all  their  Citizens, 
and  ftating  the  Riorum  in  fuch  fort,  that  all  to  and  above  the  ftated 
number  repairing  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  are  impower'd  to 
give  the  Vote  of  the  whole  Common- wealth. 
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yal.  The  Athenian  ^oriim  was  fix  thoufand ;  which  towards  the 
latter  end  of  that  Common-weahh  came  to  five. 

Pub.  So,  fo,  you  may  quote  Authors :  But  you  may  remember  alfo 
that  Athens  was  a  finall  Common-wealth. 

Val.    How  many  would  you  advile  for  England? 

Pub.  Put  the  cafe  I  fliould  fay,   ten  thoufand  ? 

Val.  They  will  laugh  at  you. 

Pub.    What  can  I  help  that  ?  or  how  many  would  you  advife  ? 

l^al.  I  would  not  go  above  five  thoufand. 

fub.  Mark  you  then  :  they  only  that  are  nearefi:  would  come ;  and 
fo  the  City  of  London  would  give  Law  to  the  whole  Nation. 

l^al.  Why  really  that  fame  now  is  clear ;  but  would  there  be  lefs 
danger  of  it,  in  cafe  you  dated  your  ^orum  at  ten,  at  twenty,  or 
tho'  it  were  at  a  hundred  or  two  hundred   thoufand? 

Pub.  No :  For  which  caufe,  as  to  Ejjglajid,  it  is  a  plain  cafe,  that 
this  is  no  way  for  the  inflitution  of  a  popular  AfTembly. 

yal.   Which  way  then  ? 

Fub.  For  England  there  is  no  way  but  by  Reprefentative,  to  be 
made  to  rife  equally  and  methodically  by  ftated  Eledlions  of  the  Peo- 
ple throughout  the  whole  Nation. 

ral.  Needs  this  to  be  fo  numerous  as  the  other  } 

Tub.  No. 

Val.  Why? 

yub.  Becaufe  it  is  not  obnoxious  to  a  Party,  to  any  certain  Rank, 
or  fuch  as  arc  fooneft  upon  the  fpur,  or  that  make  leafl  account  of  their 
Pains  or  of  their  Money. 

Val.   Will  you  be  fo  curious  ? 

Tub.    Do  you  think  this  a  Curiofity  ?  How  elfe  will  you  avoid  im- 
provement in  the  Interefl  of  the  better  fort,  to  the  detriment   of  thoie 
of  meaner  rank;  or  in  the  Interefl  of  the  Few,  to  the  detriment  of 
that  of  the  Many  ? 

Val.  But  even  this  way  there  is  danger  of  that  foul  Beaft  the  Oli- 
garchy. 

Tub.  Look  about  you.  The  Parliament  declares  all  Power  to  be 
in  the  People  ;  is  that  in  the  better  fort  only  ? 

^^/.  Stay?  the  King  was  to  obferve  Leges  Gf  Conftitutiones  quas 
vuJgus  elegerit :  That  Vulgus  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  Parliament  j 
and  the  Parliament  confifted  wholly  of  the  better  fort. 

Pub.  It  is  true  ;  but  then  that  Common- wealth  adled  in  all  things 
accordingly. 

Val.  It  was,  you  will  fay,  no  Democracy. 

Pub.   And  will  you  fay  it  was  ? 

Val.  No  truly  :  yet  this  deriv'd  in  part  from  the  free  Election  of 
the  People. 

Tub.  How  free  ?  feeing  the  People,  then  under  Lords,  dar'd  not 
to  ele6t  otherwife  than  has  pleas'd  thofe  Lords. 

Val.  Something  of  tliat  is  true ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  People, 
not  under  Lords,  will  yet  be   mofl  addi(fled  to  the  better   fort. 

Pub.  That  is  certain. 

Val.  How  then  will  you  prevent  the  like  in  your  Inflitution  ? 

'?ub.   You  fliall  fee  prefently.  The  diffufive  Body   of  the  People, 
in  which  the  Power  is,  and  is  declar'd  to  be,  confifls  in  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  lower  fort:   wherefore  their  Reprefentative,  to  rife  natural- 
ly. 
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ly,  and  to  be  exadlly  comprelienflve  of  the  common   Inter&ft,  muft 
confift  alfo  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lower  fort. 

Val.  Of  what  number  will  you  have  this  Reprefentative? 

Ttib.  Suppole  a  thoufand,  or  thereabout. 

Vdl.  What  proportion  will  you  have  the  meaner  fort  in  it  to  hold  to 
the  better  ? 

Ptib.    Suppofe  about  fix  to  four. 

Val.    How  will  you  order  it,  that  it  fliall  be  fo  conftituted  ? 

Pub.  Why  thus :  Let  the  People  in  every  Precindl  or  Shire  at  E- 
ledion  chufefour  under  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  Lands,  Goods, 
or  Money,  together  with  three  at  or  above  that  proportion. 

Val.   I  fee  not  but  this  Reprefentative  niuft  be  exadt. 

Fub.  It  is  yet  none  at  all ;  that  is,  unlefs  you  prefume  Changes: 
for  one  thoufand,  without  change  governing  the  whole  People,  a- 
mounts  neither  to  a  Reprefentative  nor  to  a  Common-wealth,  but 
comes  ftill  to  your  hard  name. 

Val.  How  do  you  order  your  Changes  ? 

Pub.  By  annual  eleftion  of  one  third  part  for  three  years. 

Val.  So  that  every  year  one  third  part  of  your  Affembly  falls  out  of 
it,  and  a  new  third  part  at  the  fame  time  enters  into  the  fame. 

Pub.  Even  fo, 

Val.  This  caufes  the  Reprefentative  to  be  perpetually  extant. 

pub.  It  does  fo:  But  to  relpit  that  a  little,  I  fliould  be  glad,  before 
I  ftir  farther,  to  know  which  way  the  Vote  of  a  Reprefentative  thus 
conftituted,  can  go  one  hairs  breadth  befide  the  common  and  publick 
Intereft  of  the  whole  diffufive  Body  of  the  People. 

Val.  No  way  in  the  Earth  that  I  can  imagine,  except  thro'  igno- 
rance. 

'Pub.  No  Human  Ordinance  is  infallible ;  and  what  is  done  thro' 
mere  ignorance  or  miftake  at  one  time,  will  be  found  and  amended  at 
another. 

Val.  A  thoufand  men,  and  fix  to  four  of  the  lower  fort  perpetual- 
ly extant!  this  muft  be  a  grievous  Charge  to  the  moft  of  them ;  it  will 
be  hard  to  bring  them,  and  impoffible  to  hold  them  together. 

pub.  Upon  fuch  as  are  elected  and  come  not,  confiderable  Fines 
muft  be  levy'd ;  and  fuch  as  come  and  ftay  together  muft  have  good 
Salaries. 

Val.  Salaries  to  fo  many!  what  will  that  come  to  ? 

Pub.  Not,  with  the  reft  of  the  Common-wealth,  to  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

.  Fal.   Why?   the  Kings  have  rarely  had  above  fix. 

Ptcb.  And  did  England  ever  grudge  them  any  part  of  that  propor- 
tion ? 

Val.  I  muft  confcfs  the  Quarrel  grew  when  they  would  not  be  con- 
tented with  fo  little. 

Pub.  Now  if  England  never  did,   nor  needed  grudge  a  King  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  to  be  fpent   among   Courtiers,  why 
fliould  we  imagine  flie  fliould  grudge  a  Common- wealth  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a  year,   to  be  fpent  among  Magiftrates? 
Val.  But  Parliament-men  have  taken  nothing. 
pub.  Have  the  People  given  nothing. 
Val.  That  was  for  the  maintenance  of  Armies. 
Pub.  And  whether  had  you  rather  maintain  Armies  or  Magiftrates? 

Val. 
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Val.  But  putting  the  cale  that  this  Aflembly  needed  not  to  be  per- 
petually extant,  this  Charge  in  the  whole  or  in  the  far  greater  part 
might  be  abated. 

Pub.  I  cannot  tell:  for  how  often  think  you  fit  that  this  AfTembly 
fhould  convene? 

Val.  Parliaments  at  moft  met  not  above  once  a  year. 

Pub.  If  they  had  been  perpetually  extant,  there  would  have  been 
no  King. 

Val.  No  truly,  except  in  name  only. 

Pub.  Therefore  the  Popular  AfTembly  in  a  Common-wealth  ought 
not  to  be  perpetually  extant. 

Val.  To  the  end,  you  will  fay,  that  there  may  be  fome  King. 

Pub.  Mock  not :  or  what  other  guard  of  Liberty  is  there  in  any 
Common- wealth,  but  the  Popular  AfTembly  ? 

Val.  Come,  let  them  affemble  twice  a  year  upon  their  ordinary 
Guard. 

Pub.  And  what  if  there  be  an  extraordinary  occafion  ? 

Val.  Then,  as  often  as  there  is  any  fuch  occafion. 

Pub.  How  much  will  this  abate  of  their  necefTary  Charge,  or  of 
the  Salaries  ?  And  how  much  better  were  it  for  a  Reprefentative  to 
lead  the  Life  of  Statefmen  than  of  Carriers  ? 

Val.  Common-wealths,  whofe  AfTemblies  have  been  of  the  former 
kind,  have  call'd  them  otherwife  than  at  ftated  times,  or  upon  ex- 
traordinary occafions. 

Pub.  But  then  their  AfTemblies  were  not  equal  Reprefentatives,  but 
confifted  of  fuch  as  being  next  at  hand  were  ftill  ready  upon  any  occa- 

Val.  That  makes  indeed  a  confiderable  difference :  But  were  this 
Reprefentative  always  extant,  I  cannot  fee  but  it  would  have  nothiug 
to  do. 

Pub.  And  in  cafe  it  be  not  always  extant,  you  imagine  that  it  may 
have  fomething  to  do. 

Val.  Yes. 

Pub.  Then  whether  goes  it  better  with  the  Common-wealth  when 
the  Reprefentative  has  fomething  to  do,  or  when  it  has  nothing  to  do  ? 

Fal.  This  is  very  quaint. 

Pub.  No  truly,  Valerius,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Guard  of  Liberty 
peppetually  extant,  in  doing  nothing  mufl  do  much ;  and  not  perpe- 
tually extant,  in  doing  much  may  do  nothing. 

Val.  I  am  afraid  that  having  nothing  to  do,  they  will  make  work. 

fub.  Such  I  warrant  you  as  the  Parliament  and  the  Army  made  the 
other  day. 

Val.  Nay,  I  am  not  fo  wide.  A  civil  Council  and  a  flanding  Ar- 
my mufl  needs  have  Interefls  much  more  diflindl  than  two  civil  AfTem- 
blies ;  and  where  there  is  not  a  like  caufe,  I  know  well  enough  there 
cannot  be  the  like  effeift. 

Yub.  I  fhall  defire  no  more,  than  that  you  will  hold  to  this ;  and 
then  tell  me  what  Difputes  there  us'd  to  be  between  the  Senate  of  Venice 
and  the  great  Council,  which  is  perpetually  extant,  and  confifts  of  a- 
bout  two  thoufand. 

Val.  Nay,  certain  it  is,  that  betw^een  thofe  two  there  never  was  any 
difpute  at  all. 
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Pub.  Then  tell  me  for  what  caufe  fuch  a  thing  fhould  any  more 
happen  between  the  Affemblies  propos'd;  or,  according  to  our  own 
rule,  from  like  caufcs  expeft  like  effed:s. 
Vol.  You  put  me  to  it. 

Pub.  Nay,  it  is  you  that  put  me  to  it ;  for  you  will  be  prefuming 
that  this  Affembly  can  have  nothing  to  do,  before  we  come  to  con- 
fider  what  are  their  proper  Bufineffes  and  Fundlions, 
yal.  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  what  are  thofe  ? 

Pub.  Why  furely  no  fmall  matters ;  for  in  every  Common-wealth 
truly  popular,  it  is  inleparable  from  the  affembly  of  the  People  that 
firfl  they  wholly  and  only  have  the  right  of  Refiilt  in  all  matters  of 
Law-giving,  of  making  Peace  and  War,  and  in  levying  Men  and 
Money :  Secondly,  That  the  ultimate  Refult  in  Judicature  lie  to  them: 
and  thirdly.  That  they  have  right  to  call  to  an  account,  and  to  punifti 
their  Magiflrates  for  all  matters  of  Mal-adminiflration  of  Govern- 
ment. 

j/al.  I  affure  you  thismuft  amount  to  a  great  deal  of  bufinefc. 
Pub.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  fome  Common-wealths  the  Popular  Affem- 
bly by  this  means  has  been  perpetually  employ'd. 
yal.  And  fo  I  think  it  might  be  in  England. 

Pub.  It  might;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would.  However,  if  it  be 
in  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Popular  Affembly  to  proceed  againfl 
their  Magiftrates,  for  Mal-adminiflration,  would  you  leave  it  upon 
the  hand  of  thofe  Magiflrates,  whether  this  Reprefentative  fliould  af- 
femble  or  no  ? 

Val.  Come,  you  have  faid  enough,  it  were  not  prudent :  but  as  to 
the  matter  of  Appeals,  it  is  certain  that  in  Ifrael  the  ultimate  Refort  was 
to  the  Sanhedrim  or  70  Elders. 

Pub.  I  know  it  very  well :  neverthelefs  you  fhall  find  that  the  Con- 
gregation judg'd  Benjamin;  and  if  you  mark  the  Appeal  to  the  70 
Elders,  you  fhall  find  that  it  was  not  an  Appeal  of  the  Party  for  Re- 
lief, but  of  the  Judges  in  inferior  Courts  for  further  light  and  direction 
in  difficult  cafes  of  the  Law. 

Val.  Let  me  but  know  in  what  manner  this  Affembly  is  to  perform 
thefe  Functions,  and  I  have  done. 

Pub.  Why  as  to  matter  of  Law-giving,  I  told  you  that  they  wholly 
and  only  have  the  Right  and  power  of  Refult. 

Val.  But  to  Refult,  there  muft  neceffarily  go  precedent  Debate; 
feeing  a  Man,  much  lefs  an  Affembly,  refolves  not  upon  any  thing 
without  fome  Confiderations,  Motives,  or  Reafons  thereto  conducing, 
which  ought  to  be  firft  orderly  and  maturely  debated :  and  how  will 
you  bring  a  thouland  men,  efpecially  being  fix  to  four  of  the  lower 
fort,  to  debate  any  thing  with  order  and  maturity  ? 

Pub.  You  fay  that  the  Popular  Affembly  in  Athens  confifled  at  the 
leaf!  of  five  thoufand, 
Val.  And  I  faid  true. 

Tub.  Yet  this  Affembly  debated :  Why  may  not  a  thouland  men 
debate  as  well  as  five  thoufand  ? 

Val.  As  well!  Nay  Publicola,  if  they  debate  no  better  in  your 
Common-wealth  than  they  did  in  that,  you  may  know  what  will  be- 
come of  it.     And  to  tell  you  true,  I  do  not  think  that  a  thoufand  men 
can  debate  any  whit  more  orderly  and  maturely  than  five  thoufand. 
'         Tub.  And  fo  think  I  too. 

Val.  How  then  ?  Pub. 
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Pub.  How  then  ?  Why  this  is  the  reafon  of  the  Senate  in  every 
Common-wealth.  •^ 

yal.  So  there  muft  be  a  Senate,  which  amounts  to  thus  much ;  with- 
out a  Senate  there  can  be  no  Common-wealth,  and  with  a  Senate  there 
will  always  be  Practices  upon  the  Liberty  of  the  People. 

Pub.  How  prove  you  that  ? 

j/al.  Why  by  the  Senate  of  Lacedemon  in  the  beginning,  and  by  the 
Senate  of  Rome  throughout. 

Pub.  But  find  you  the  like  by  the  Senates  of  Athe?n  and  Venice^ 

Val.  No. 

Pub.  Confider  then  that  thefe  were  by  Elecflion  of  the  People,  and 
upon  frequent  Removes,  and  that  the  former  were  defeftive  in  one  or 
in  both  thefe  circumflances. 

Val.  You  intend  your  Senate  upon  Removes  then  ? 

Pub.  Right. 

Val.  And  Eledlive  by  the  People  ? 

Pub.  Yes. 

Val.  How  ?  by  the  Popular  Aflembly,  or  by  the  body  of  the  People 
in  their  Precindls  ? 

Pub.  By  the  body  of  the  People  in  their  Precindts.  at  the  fame 
time  when  they  eled  their  other  Deputies,  and  with  the  fame  circum- 
flances, except  that  thefe  be  all  elefted  out  of  fuch  as  have  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  real  or  perfonal. 

Val.  What  hurt,  if  they  were  eledled  by  the  Popular  Aflem- 
bly? 

Pub.  They  would  not  derive  fo  immediately,  nor  rife  fo  equally 
from  the  People,  as  when  chofen  in  the  Precindts ;  becaufe  this  way 
every  Shire  comes  necefliirily  to  have  a  fliare  in  the  Senate :  befides, 
wife  men  and  underftanding  are  better  known  in  their  Tribes  than 
they  can  be  in  an  AfTembly  out  of  their  Tribes,  efpecially  while  they 
are  new  comers ;  nor  will  the  Popular  Aflembly  afford  fo  good  a  choice 
as  the  whole  People.     There  are  other  Reafons. 

Val.  Enough,  enough.  Of  what  number  do  you  conftitute  this 
Senate  ? 

Pub.  Of  three  hundred. 

Val.  Why  fliould  not  one  hundred  be  full  enough  for  a  debating 
Council,  efpecially  feeing  Debate  is  the  more  orderly  where  the  Coun- 
fellors  are  fewer  ? 

Pub.  You  are  to  bear  it  in  mind,  that  this  Senate  is  upon  annual 
change  in  one  third  part. 

Val.  That  is,  every  year  one  hundred  having  ferv'd  three  years,  go 
out,  and  a  new  hundred  comes  in. 

Pub.  Right:  for  which  caufe,  to  have  one  hundred  well  pra(flis'd 
in  debate,  your  Senate  muft  confift  of  three  hundred. 

Val.  May  not  thofe  that  go  out  come  prefently  in  again  by  a  new 
Eledlion  ? 

Pub.  Not  at  all ;  for  that  were  yet  another  way  of  continuing  the 
Government  in  a  few. 

Val.  Do  you  mean  that  no  man  fliall  ferve  in  this  Capacity,  or  in 
that  of  the  Popular  AfTembly,  but  once  in  his  life  ? 

Pub.  I  mean  that  a  man,  having  ferv'd  his  term  in  ont  of  thefe, 
may  after  a  like  vacation  or  interval  be  eled:ed  again  to  ferve  in  either 
of  them,  and  not  before. 
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Val.  At  what  age  do  you  make  a  man  capable  of  thefe  Eledions  ? 

Yub.  Not  till  thirty. 

Veil.  He  flays  a  great  while  ere  he  comes  to  preferment,  and  is  foon 
out  again :  at  which  rate  a  man  fhould  have  much  ado  to  attain  to 
fufficient  knowledge  for  the  leading  of  the  Common-wealth. 

Tub.  This  was  never  objedled  againft  Parliaments. 

Val.  It  is  true :  but  then  the  Eledlion  of  Parliament-men  was  not 
oblig'd  to  any  Interval,  and  divers  have  been  of  every  Parliament  that 
was  fummon'd  during  their  Lives. 

Fiib.  Parliaments  when  they  were  the  moft  frequent,  affembl'd  not 
above  once  a  year,  very  rarely  fo  often  j  and  how  long,  pray,  did 
they  ufually  fit.? 

Val.  Some  two  or  three  months. 

Pub.  I  allow  you  the  moft  you  afk :  at  which  rate  a  man  that  had 
fat  in  twenty  Parliaments,  could  not  have  fat  above  four  years 
complete. 

Val.  And  in  your  Parliament,  at  one  Eledllon  he  fits  three. 

Pub.  Mark  you  that  ? 

Val.  Yes,  and  more :  Whereas  a  Parliament-man  without  interval 
could  in  twenty  years  have  fat  but  four  complete,  in  your  AfTemblies 
a  man  obferving  his  intervals,  may  in  twenty  years  ferve  ten  years 
complete. 

Pub.  You  allow  that,  I  hope,  to  be  fome  advantage  towards  acquir- 
ing knowledge  in  condudl ;  and  yet  antiently  your  Parliament-men 
were  in  this  point  thought  able  enough. 

Val.  Now  would  I  defire  no  more  than  to  be  as  fully  fatisfy'd,  that 
thefe  Senators  muft  be  honeft  enough. 

Pub.  Which  way  can  they  be  difhoneft  ? 

Val.  Indeed  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with  their  ways :  but  if  no- 
thing can  be  propos'd  to  the  popular  Aflembly,  except  by  thefe  only, 
they  (hould,  I  think,  propofe  nothing  but  what  is  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

Pub.  They  are  the  Senate ;  and  in  that  they  have  all  the  advantages 
that  a  well  order'd  Common-wealth  can  give  to  a  Senate. 

Val.  But  they  will  be  ftill  hankering  after  more. 

Pub.  As  what  ? 

Val.  Why  Riches  or  Power. 

Pub.  All  Magiflrates  are  accountable  to  the  Popular  AfTembly ;  and 
fo,  without  acquifition  of  Power,  I  cannot  imagine  which  way  they 
fhould  turn  themfelves  to  the  acquifition  of  Riches. 

Val.  They  will  drive  then  at  Power ;  they  will  be  co-ordinate. 

Pub.  In  the  World  there  has  never  yet  been  any  Senate  that  durft  fo 
much  as  pretend  to  Power. 

Val.  No  ?  Had  not  the  Senate  of  IJrael,  and  that  of  Lacedemon 
Power  ? 

Pub.  Executive  Power  they  had,  in  as  much  as  they  were  Judica- 
tories ;  but  Legiflative  or  Sovereign  Power  (which  is  that  whereof  we 
'  fpeak)  they  had  none  at  all. 

Val.  Other  Senates  have  had  other  power,  as  in  the  managing  of 
foreign  Affairs,  and  the  like. 

Pub.  Which  ftill  comes  not  to  the  point  in  hand,  becaufe  in  thefe  and 
the  like  matters,  as  the  creation  of  divers  Magiftrates,  the  Senate  ufes  to 
be  made  Plenipotentiary  by  the  Popular  AfTembly,  that  is,  by  Law. 

Val. 
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Val.  I  hear  them  talk  of  making  a  co-ordinate  Senate  firft  and  with- 
out the  People,  and  then  of  aflembling  a  Parliament  in  the  old  way  to 
govern  with  that  Senate. 

Pub.  Things,  Valerius,  are  foon   faid;  but  if  any  Parliament 
whatever,  fo  it  be  eleded  by  the  People  (and,  perhaps,  if  otherwife) 
do  not  make  it  one  of  their  firfl  works  to  pull  down  a  co-ordinate  Se- 
nate, I  ask  no  credit  to  my  Politicks. 
Fal.  This  is  to  prophefy. 

Pub,  Then,  to  reafon  the  cafe :  I  hy.  That  the  Senate  afluming 
Power,  the  popular  Affembly  falls  immediately  to  debate ;  and  the 
popular  Affembly  debating,  the  Senate  is  ipfoJaBo  depos'd,  there  being 
no  other  neceffary  ufe  or  fundtion  of  the  Senate  but  debate  only. 

Fal.  You  faid  but  now.  That  the  Popular  Affembly  could  not  de- 
bate. 

pub.  Not  orderly  and  maturely :  but  upon  fuch  an  occafion  as  this, 
they  will  do  as  they  can ;  nor  is  it  avoidable. 

yal.  Nay,  if  there  be  fome  occafion  in  which  you  allow  that  the 
popular  Affembly  muft  and  ought  to  debate,  there  will  hardly  be  any 
in  which  they  will  be  perfuaded  that  they  may  not.  So  this  will  come 
to  the  pulling  down  of  the  Senate  as  often  as  the  People  pleafe. 

Vub.  Which  is  fo  much  the  rather  to  be  be  fear'd,  becaufe  you  (hall 
never  find  that  popular  Affembly  which  did  ever  adtually  depofe  their 
Senate. 

Fal.  Our  Army  has  pull'd  down  a  good  many  Parliaments. 
Pub.  What  is  that  to  the  purpofe  ?  Is  our  Army  a  popular  Affem- 
bly ?  Yet  let  them  pull  down  a  Parliament  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  they 
muft  fet  up  another;  and  in  this  indeed  there  may  be  fome  refem- 
blance:  for  let  a  popular  Affembly  pull  down  the  Senate  as  often  as  they 
pleafe,  they  muft  fet  another. 
Val.  Or  a  fingle  Perfon. 

Pub.  Right :  for  that  holds  both  ways  too,  and  (as  to  our  cafe) 
will  ftand  neither. 

yal.  The  People  oi  Athens  debated,  yet  for  all  that  their  Senate  was 
not  depos'd. 

Pub.  Not  formally ;  but  it  remain'd  little  better  than  a  Warren, 
wherein  great  Men  did,  as  it  were,  ftart  hares,  to  be  hunted  in  the 
tumult  of  the  popular  Affembly. 

Val.  Verily,  Publicola,  this  Model  of  yours  is  a  moft  intire 
thing. 

Pub.  This  with  the  neceffary  confequences,  as  the  divifion  of  the 
Senate  into  Senatorian  Councils,  the  adorning  and  adluating  of  this  and 
the  other  Affembly  with  fit  Magiftrates,  whereof  I  have  fufficiently 
difcours'd  in  other  places,  amounts  to  an  intire  thing. 
Val.  And  you  offer  it  freely. 
Pub.  I  do. 
Val  Would  it  not  grieve  you  to  fee  them  crop  a  little  of  it,  and  fpoil 

it? 

Pub.  They  had  better  take  it  to  fome  purpofe. 

Val.  Nay,  what  they  take  will  be  to  fome  purpofe,  I  warrant  you. 
Come,  there  is  a  Party,  a  feledt,  a  refin'd  Party,  a  Nation  in  a  Nation, 
that  muft  and  will  govern. 

Pub.  That  is  it  which  I  defire  to  fee. 

Val.  You  are  of  a  rare  temper ;  happy  in  unhappinefs. 
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Pub.  O  I  love  frequent  Changes. 

Val.  Is  that  any  of  your  Virtues? 

Pub.  Yes,  where  we  are  certain  never  to  go  right,  while  there  re- 
mains a  way  to  go  wrong. 

Val.  They  are  confident  men.  They  cannot  be  perfuaded  but  they 
can  govern  the  World. 

Pub.  Till  they  have  try'd.  Such  as  can  govern  the  World,  are  fuch 
as  can  be  govern'd  by  Reafon.  Now  there  is  no  Party  refin'd,  feleft 
or  what  you  will  in  England^  amounting  to  one  twentieth  part  of  the 
whole  People. 

Val.  One  twentieth  part  of  the  People,  for  ought  I  know,  may 
amount  to  a  hundred  thoufand ;  there  is  no  Party  any  thing  near  this 
account,  I  dare  fay. 

Pub.  A  twentieth  part  of  the  People  can  never  govern  the  other 
nineteen,  but  by  a  perpetual  Army. 

FaU  They  do  not  like  that  the  worfe. 

Pub.  The  People  having  been  govern'd  by  a  King  without  an  Army, 
and  being  govern'd  by  a  Common-wealth  with  an  Army,  will  deleft 
the  Government  of  a  Common-wealth,  and  defire  that  of  a  King. 

Val.  Yes,  fuch  is  the  fpirit  of  the  Nation. 

Pub.  Such  is  the  fpirit  in  this  cafe  of  any  Nation. 

Val'  And  yet  they  make  it  a  particular  quarrel. 

Pub.  They  make  every  thing  particular :  if  you  fpeak  of  Ifrael^ 
Athens.,  Rome,  Venice,  or  the  like,  they  hear  you  with  volubility  of 
countenance  ;  and  will  not  have  it  that  God  ever  minded  the  matter  of 
Government,  till  he  brought  them  in  play.  Nay,  tho'  they  have  come 
heels  over  head  for  this  very  thing,  I  know  not  how  often,  yet  they  are 
refolv'd  to  take  no  warning. 

Val.  PuBLicoLA,  you  will  be  flient. 

Pub.  I  am  to  perform  my  duty.     To  flatter  is  not  my  duty, 

Val.  But  between  you  and  me.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fpirit  of 
the  Nation,  or  the  main  body  of  the  People  of  this  Land,  defires  the 
reftitution  of  their  antient  Government  ? 

Tub.  I  make  little  doubt  of  it. 

Val.  How  then  in  cafe  of  a  Common- wealth  are  they  to  be  trufted? 

Tub.  In  cafe  of  a  Common-wealth,  it  is  not  the  People  that  are 
trufted,  but  the  Orders  of  the  Common-wealth. 

Val.  The  Common-wealth  muft  confift  of  the  People. 

Pub.  The  People  under  the  Monarchy,  when  that  invaded  them, 
invaded  it. 

Val.  True,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  has  caus'd  the  ruin  of  it. 

Pub.  What  was  the  fpirit  of  the  People  then  ? 

Val.  But  it  is  now  another  thing. 

Pub.  Nay,  the  very  fame :  for  then  it  invaded  a  Government  that 
invaded  their  Liberty,  and  now  it  would  invade  a  Government  that 
invades  their  Liberty. 

Val.  But  how  fhould  this  be  mended  ? 

Pub.  Do  you  not  fee  that  this  fhould  not  be  mended,  but  en- 
courag'd  ? 

Val.  How  fhould  it  be  encourag'd  then  ? 

Pub.  By  giving  them  a  Form  that  muft  preferve  their  Liberty. 

Val.  I  little  doubt  but  there  is  in  your  Form  a  full  fecurity  to  the 
People  of  their  Liberty ;  but  do  you  think  that  there  is  in  it  any  full 
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fecurity  that  the  People  fhall  not  cad  off  this  Form  ? 
Ptib.  If  it  fecures  their  Liberty,  why  (liould  they  ? 

Val.  Myqueftion  is  not,   why  they  fhould,  but  whether  they   can. 

Pub.  They  cannot,  without  going  againfl  their  own  intereft. 

Val.  But  they  can  go  againfl  their  own  intereft. 

Pub.  Nay,  remember  your  felf,  whether  the  Form  fhewn  be  not 
fuch,  as  you  have  ahxady  granted  can  in  no  wife  go  befide  the  intereft 
of  the  whole  People. 

Val.  They  that  are  now  in  power,  have  no  truft  at  all  in  Forms. 

Pub.  Do  they  fail  in  Ships,  not  upon  Planks  ?  Do  they  ride  Horfes, 
not  Hogs  ?  Do  they  travel  in  Coaches,  not  upon  Hurdles  ?  Do  they 
live  in  Houfes,    not  in  Ditches  ?  Do  they  eat  Bread,  not  Stones } 

Val.  Enough,  enough. 

Pub.  But  in  fo  doing  they  acknowledge  fuch  a  Form  to  be  fecurity 
for  fuch  a  ufe  or  adlion.  And  muft  the  form  of  a  Common- wealth  be 
the  only  form  in  which  they  can  allow  no  fecurity  for  the  proper  ufe 
and  adlion  ? 

Val.  They  obferve  none  of  this. 

Pub.    Do  they  obferve  that  there  is  any  fecurity  in  Men  ? 

Val.  That,  efpecially  in  our  times,  were  fomewhat  a  hard  matter. 

Ptfb.  And  how  many  Securities  are  there  ? 

Val.  I  know  no  more,  than  one  perfonal,  or  in  Men  ;  another  real, 
or  in  things. 

Pub.  Chufe  you  whether  you  would  have. 

Val.  Well,  be  the  neceffary  adlion  or  ufe  of  your  Form  what  it  will, 
I  would  fee  it  more  plainly  and  particularly  demonftrated  how  the 
fpirit  of  the  Nation,  or  the  whole  People,  being  freely  eligible  into 
your  AlTemblies,  muft  prefently  lofe  that  Inclination  which  now  plain- 
ly tliey  have  to  fet  up  Monarchy,  or  to  perfecute  for  Confcience. 

Tub.  You  will  allow  no  weight  in  the  Argument,  that  a  People  in 
Liberty,  unlefs  the  Orders  of  their  Common- wealth  were  firft  funda- 
mentally ruin'd,  that  is,  broken  in  the  balance  or  foundation,  did  never 
do  either  of  thefe. 

Val.  What  weight  foever  I  allow  to  this  Argument,  it  is  no  ways  to 
my  prefent  purpofe. 

Vub.  You  will  put  me  then  befide  experience,  and  to  fhew  by  what 
reafon  it  is  that  a  Peartree  muft  bear  Peers,  or  why  men  gather  not 
Grapes  on  Thorns,  or  Figgs  on  Thiftles. 

Val.  Poor  PuBUcoLA,  be  the  tafk  as  hard  as  it  will,  I  am  for 
this  time  refolv'd  to  hold  you  to  it. 

pub.  What  is  it  tlien  that  any  Government  can  be  fufficiently  found- 
ed or  balanc'd  upon,  but  fuch  an  Intereft  as  is  fufficiently  able  to  bear  it  ? 

Val.  Good  Sir,  a  Government  ought  to  be  founded  upon  Jufiice,  I 
take  it. 

Pub.  Right :  and  is  not  that  Government  which  is  founded  upon 
an  Intereft  not  fufficiently  able  to  bear  it,  founded  upon  Injuftice  ? 

Val.  I  fufpedl  whither  this  will  go.  A  Government  founded  upon 
the  overbalance  of  Property,  is  legitimately  founded,  and  io  upon 
Juftice;  but  a  Government  founded  upon  the  under-balance  of  Pro- 
perty, muft  of  neccfiity  be  founded  upon  Force,  or  a  ftanding  Army. 
Is  not  this  that  which  you  mean  by  Intereft  fufficient  or  not  fufficient 
to  fuftain  a  Government? 

fiib.  You  have  it  right. 

Val. 
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Val.  O  Atheift !  this  damns  the  Government  of  the  Saints. 
Pub.  Look  you  now,  how  irrehgious  a  thing  it  may  be  made,  to 
fpeak  but  with  common  honefty.  Do  you  think  that  fuch  as  are 
plainly  OHgarchifts,  or  fliall  exercife  by  a  force,  and  without  eledtion 
by  the  People,  fuch  a  Power  as  is  both  naturally  and  declaredly  in  the 
People,  and  in  them  only,  can  eftablifh  their  Throne  upon  Juftice  ? 
Val.   No. 

Fub.  Do  you  think  that  fuch  as  are   truly  Saints,  can  eflablifli  their 
Throne  upon  Injuflice  ? 
.    Val.   No. 

Tub.  Why  then  you  have  granted,  that  fuch  as  are  plainly  Oligar- 
chifts  cannot  be  truly  Saints.  Again,  do  you  ftill  think,  as  you  once 
intimated,  that  a  Government  now  introduc'd  in  England,  exad:ly  ac- 
cording to  the  Principles  of  Prudence  and  Juftice,  would  rule  the 
Earth  ? 
Val  Yes. 

Tub.    Do  you  think,  that  fuch  as  are  truly  Saints,  if  they  introduce 
a  Government,   ought  to  introduce  it  exadlly  according  to   the  Prin- 
ciples of  Prudence  and  Juftice .-' 
Val.  Yes. 

Tub.  Why  then,  let  fuch  as  are  truly  Saints  but  fee  what  it  is  to  rule 
the  Earth,  and  take  the  rule  of  the  Earth. 
Val.  They  will  not  approve  of  this  way. 

Pub.  How !  not  the  Saints  approve  of  Prudence  and  Juftice !  Who 
is  the  Atheift  now,  Valerius? 

Val.  Good  PuBLicoLA,  let  us  keep  to  the  point  in  hand.  You 
fay.  That  the  fecurity  of  Liberty  lies  not  in  the  People,  but  in  the 
form  of  their  Government ;  fo  I  am  yet  to  expedt  when  you  will 
{hew,  what  there  is  in  your  form,  why  it  muft  be  impoflible  for  the 
People  under  it  to  reftore  Monarchy,  or  to  perfecute  for  Confcience. 

Pub.  See  you  not,  that  to  do  either  of  thefe  under  fuch  a  form,  muft 
be  point  blank  againft  their  Intereft? 

Vol.  But  fo  either  of  thefe  is  now,  and  yet  in  this  pofture  you  will 
confefsthat  they  would  do  both. 

pub.  Mark  how  I  am  us'd.  J  fpeak  of  a  Form  fupported  by  an  In- 
tereft fufhciently  able  to  bear  it,  and  of  an  Intereft  contain'd  under  a 
Form  fufficiently  able  to  fecure  it ;  and  you  inftance  in  a  Pofture  which 
is  no  Form  at  all,  but  fuch  a  confufion  among,  and  force  upon  the 
People,  as  creates  an  Intereft  in  them  to  rid  themfelves  which  way  they 
can  of  fjch  a  mifery. 

Val.  I  did  acknowledge  and  muft  confels,  that  your  popular  AfTem- 
bly  is  fuch  as  cannot  err,  except  thro'  ignorance;  but  thfo'  this,   you 
your  felf  have  acknowledg'd,  and  muft  confefs,   that  it  may  err. 
Tub.   I  retradl  nothing. 

Val.  Now  firft,  or  never,  they  will  reftore  Monarchy  thro'  ig- 
norance. 

Pub.  But  they  cannot  do  this  firft,  therefore  they  can  never  do  it. 
Val.  Why  cannot  the  popular  Aflembly  do  this  firft  ? 
Tub.    Becaufe  it  muft  firft  be  propos'd  by  a  Senate,  that  can  neither 
do  any  fuch   thing  thro'  ignorance  nor  thro'  knowledge. 

Val.  Nay,  then  have  at  you  ;  I  will  fet  this  fame  Senate  and  Re- 
prefentative  of  yours  to  work  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  you  fliall  confefs 
they  may  fet  up  Monarchy. 

Tub. 
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Pab.  Do  your  worft. 

Val.  Your  Senate  being  affembl'd  (T  will  not  have  them  make  lon<> 
Speeches ;  " 

Pub.  Nor  I) 

Val.  Rifes  me  up  one  of  the  Senators,  and  fays,  '  Mr.  Speaker, 
«  this  Nation  has  been  long  in  labour,  but  now  thro'  the  mercy  of 
'  God,  the  Child  is  not  only  come  to  the  Birth,  but  there  is  alfo 
«  ftrength  to   bring  forth :    In    the   number  of  Counfellors   there  is 

*  ftrength ;  the  number  of  this  Houfe  is  good  (far  better  than  has  ufual- 
'  ly  been  of  late)  and  their  Eledion  has  been  very  free  and  fair.  Here 
'  is  alfo,  I  know  not  how  (but  the  Inventions  of  men  are  over-rul'd 
«  by  the  Providence  of  God)  an  extraordinary  and  exceeding  great  con- 
«  fluence  of  honeft  men^  who  are  not  fo  well  here ;  and  if  you  determine 
'  any  thing  that  is  good  foF  your  Country,  will  go  home  and  pray  for 

*  you.  Now,  Sir,  (to  be  brief)  fmce  our  Government  confifted  of  Kino- 
<  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  antient,  the  only,  the  moft  happy  Go- 
'  vernment  that   this  Nation,  nay,  that  the  World  ever  knew,  it  is 

*  but  too  well  known,  that  we  have  had  no  Government  at  all :  where- 
'  fore  my  opinion  is,  that  we  propofe,  as  they  call  it,  to  thefe  honeft 

*  men  (who  you  need  not  doubt  will  receive  it  with  glad  hearts)  the 
'  reftitution  of  Right,  and  of  the  Government  in  this  Nation  by  King 

'  Lords,  and  Commons. 

As  fure  as  you  live,  Publ  icol  A,  thus  much  being  faid,  your  whole 
Senate  will  immediately  agree  to  propofe  it  to  the  Reprefentative :  and 
thus  much  being  propos'd  to  the  Reprefentative,  thofe  People  will 
throw  up  their  Caps  tor  joy,  and  immediately  return  to  their  Houfes. 

Pub.  But  Valerius,  thus  much  has  been  faid  in  Parliament  when 
the  Houfe  was  fuller ;  when  they  who  were  for  this  Reftitution  were 
back'd  by  a  fmgle  Perfon  in  adtual  poffeilion  of  the  Throne ;  when 
over  and  above  the  zeal  of  the  Presbyterians,  there  were  Parties  that 
knew  no  other  means  of  felf-prefervation  j  as  without.  Divines  be- 
labouring the  Oak  of  every  Pulpit;  and  within.  Lawyers,  Officers, 
and  Penfioners:  yet  was  it  fo  far  from  being  carry'd,  that  the  lingle 
Perfon  has  been  forc'd  to  diffblve  Parliaments,  and  that  thro'  apparent 
danger  of  being  over-run  by  the  Principles  of  a  Common-wealth  not  in 
being;.  But  if  this  were  fo  when  a  Common-wealth  could  fcarce  be 
hop'd,  what  will  it  be  when  the  Common-wealth  fliall  be  in  fuch  a 
condition  as  cannot  be  withftood  ?  for  the  Senate  can  never  come  to 
propofe  any  thing  to  the  People  without  firft  agreeing  upon  debating 
what  it  is  they  will  propofe ;  nor  is  it  poffible  that  fuch  Debate  fhould 
be  brought  to  any  end,  but  by  reafons  thereto  conducing  :  now  it  muft 
not  only  be  impoflible  to  find  reafons  for  the  reftitution  of  Monarchy, 
but  the  reafons  why  Monarchy  ought  not  to  be  reftor'd  muft  be  ob- 
vious ;  not  only  in  regard  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the 
Nation,  and  of  thefe  Aflemblies,  but  to  the  intereft  ten  to  one  of  every 
particular  man  in  either  of  thefe  Aflemblies :  nor  are  or  have  the  rea- 
fons been  lefs  obvious,  or  lefs  ventilated  in  Parliament,  why  Monarchy 
as  to  this  Nation  is  impoffible  in  it  felf. 

yal.  Will  you  fay  the  like  for  Liberty  of  Confcience  ? 

J'ub.  Yes ;  becaufe  without  Liberty  of  Confcience,  Civil  Liberty 
cannot  be  perfedl ;  and  without  Civil  Liberty,  Liberty  o^  Confcience 
cannot  be  perfed;. 
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Vnl.  Thefe  things  are  true,  but  they  never  will  fee  them,  never, 
Publicola:  you  your  felf  fay,  That  the  People  cannot  fee,  but  they 
can  feel. 

Pub.  I  meant  that  of  the  diffufive  Body  of  the  People,  not  of  the 
People  under  good  Orders ;  in  which  cafe  they  are  the  fharpeft  fighted 
of  any  kind  of  Government  whatfoever :  and  therefore  it  is  not  modeft 
that  you,  or  I,  or  any  particular  Man  or  Party,  blinded  with  felf- 
conceit,  fliould  pretend  to  fee  with  fuch  a  Conflitution ;  or  {hew  me 
that  Eye  under  the  Sun,  that  fees  like  that  oi  Venice.  But  putting  the 
cafe  it  were  otherwife  as  to  feeing,  thefe  things  are  plainly  palpable  or 
obvious  to  feeling. 

Val.  I  have  indeed  obferv'd,  that  in  Common-wealths  there  are  ve- 
ry few  that  fee  or  underfland  them,  and  yet  their  affection  to  that  way 
of  Government  is  exceeding  vigorous. 

Pub.  Whence  can  this  otherwife  be  than  from  feeling  ?  But  one 
thing,  Valerius,  I  take  at  your  hands  extreme  heavily. 
Val.  What  is  that,  Publicola? 

Pub.  That  you  with  one  little  Speech  of  a  fingle  Senator  ihould  run 
fo  regardlefly  over  thefe  two  AfTemblies,  without  taking  any  notice  at 
all  of  the  neceffary  Courfe  of  them. 
Val.  What  Courfe,  Publicola? 

yub.  Why  you  might  eafily  have  thought  that  among  three  hun- 
dred Senators  there  might  have  been  at  leaft  one  hundred  as  good 
Speakers  as  yours. 

Val.  Have  I  faid  any  thing  to  the  contrary  ? 
Vub.   And  do  you  or  I  what  we  can,  ten  to  one  of  them  will  be 
longer  winded  than  you  have  allow'd. 

Val.  For  that  matter  let  them  pleafe  themfelves. 
"Eub.   Ay,  but  then  you  fhould  not  have  made  an  end  of  your  De- 
bate in  a  minute. 

Val.  What  is  all  this  ? 

Pub.  Why  I  fay,  They  would  have  been  debating  on  that  point  at 
leaft  a  fortnight, 

Val.  Well,  and  when  that  had  been  done,  would  never  have  agreed. 
Pub.  No. 

Val.  Did  not  you  fay  that  before  ? 

Pub.  Well,  but  I  am  now  upon  another  point;  that  was  to  the 
matter  in  debate,  this  is  to  the  manner  of  proceeding :  imagine  the 
matter  had  been  fuch  upon  which  they  could  have  agreed. 
Val.  What  then  ? 

Pub.  Then  fiach  an  agreement  had  been  a  Decree  of  the  Senate. 
Val.  Is  a  Decree  of  the  Senate  binding  ? 

Pub.  If  it  be  upon  a  Law  made,  it  is  binding ;  if  upon  a  Law  to 
be  made,  it  is  to  be  propos'd  to  the  People.  Now  every  Propofition 
to  the  People  is  to  be  promulgated,  that  is,  printed  and  publifh'd  to 
the  whole  Nation  fix  weeks  before  the  time  that  the  Reprefentative  is 
to  affemble  and  give  the  Vote  of  the  Common-wealth,  or  that  tefl 
without  which  no  fuch  Propofition  can  be  any  Law. 

Val.  By  this  means  it  muft  follow,  that  the  whole  People  both  by 
Difcourfe  and  Letters,  debate  fix  weeks  together  upon  the  matter. 
Pub.  You  are  right. 

Val.  How  is  it  then  that  you  fay.  The  Reprefentative  of  the  People 
muft  not  debate?  You  allow  to  thefe  lefs  privilege  than  to  the  whole 
People.  Pub. 
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Pub.  No  lefs,    nor  in  this  point  any  more. 

yal.  Yet  does  this  amount  to  Debate  in  thofe  that  are  of  the  Repre- 
fentative. 

Pub.  You  fay  well,  but  not  to  any  Debate  at  all  in  the  Reprefen- 
tative. 

f/al.  Why  this  Reprefentative  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  Inftrument  or 
Method,  whereby  to  receive  the  Refult  of  the  whole  Nation  with 
order  and  expedition,  and  without  any  manner  of  tumult  or  confu- 
fion. 

Pub.  And  is  that  any  thing  the  worfe  ? 

Val.  No ;  but  I  am  glad  you  have  told  it  me :  for  that  thofe  of  the 
Reprefentative  would  one  way  or  other  have  Debate,  I  knew  cer- 
tainly. 

fiib.  In  fome,  are  you  fatisfy'd,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Nation,  of 
the  People,  however  they  may  now  under  no  Form  at  all,  and  in  d»- 
teftation  of  fuch  as  having  govern'd  them  by  force,  will  let  them  fee 
no  way  out  of  confufion,  defire  their  old  Government,  as  having  ne- 
ver yet  known  any  other;  yet  under  fuch  a  Form  as  is  propos'd,  can 
never  go  about  to  introduce  Monarchy,  without  obvious  difcove- 
ry,  that  as  to  their  Intereft  it  is  quite  contrary,  and  as  to  itfelf  impoi^ 
fible  ? 

Val.  The  fatisfadlion  is  pretty  good. 

Tub.  Pretty  good!  give  me  but  half  fb  good,  that  the  fpirit  of  the 
Army,  not  formerly  obedient  to  Parliaments,  and  now  dreading  or  de- 
fpifing  them,  muft  apprehend  the  reflitution  of  Monarchy  to  be  quite 
contrary  to  their  intereft. 

Val.  You  furprize  me :  for  if  the  Army  will  have  no  Parliament, 
and  a  King  reftor'd  can  now  in  England  without  an  Army  have  no 
Government,  they  may  imagine  this  their  only  way  to  Greatnefs  and 
Continuance. 

Pub.  Had  not  the  Oligarchy  then,  if  they  meant  well,  better  to  have 
us'd  fober  expreflions,  and  minded  what  thofe  true  and  real  Interefts  are, 
which  in  the  foundation  and  prefervation  of  every  kind  of  Government 
are  paramount,  than  to  have  overcaft  them  with  the  mift  of  new  af- 
fected Phrafes,  and  fallen  on  conjuring  up  Spirits  ? 

Val.  You  have  conjur'd  up  a  Spirit  that  will  keep  me  waking. 
Pub.  Set  him  on  pulling  down  the  Law  and  the  Miniftry  ;  when 
that  is  done,  let  him  blow  up  Windfor  Caftle,  Hampton  Court,  and 
throw  Whitehall  Into  the  Thames. 

Val.  It  is  the  only  way,  for  then  there  can  be  no  King. 
Tub.  You  may  be  fure  of  that,  feeing  the  Count  of  Holland'^  Do- 
main, and  his  Houfes  are  yet  not  only  ftanding,  but  diligently  pre- 
ferv'd  by  the  Hollanders. 

Val.  PuBLicoLA,  have  you  any  more  to  tell  me? 
Tub.  Valerius,  have  you  any  more  to  ask  me? 
Val.  Not,  except  why  you  have  not  given  the  Parliament  to  under- 
lland  thus  much. 

Tub.  I  have  printed  it  over  and  over. 

Val.  They  take  no  great  notice  of  Books ;  you  fhould  have  laid  it, 
as  they  fay,  in  their  dilh  by  fome  dired:  Addrefs,  as  a  Petition,  or  io. 
Tub.  I  did  petition  the  Committee  for  Government. 
Val.  What  aniwer  did  they  make  you  ? 

Pub.  None  at  all. 

Val. 
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VaL  I  would  have  gone  further,  and  have  prefented  it  to  the  Houfe. 
Tub.  Tovi^ards  this  alfo  I  went  as  far  as  I  could. 
Va\.  How  far  was  that  ? 

Tub.  Why,  I  think  my  Petition  may  have  been  worn  out  in  the 
pockets  of  fome  two  or  three  Members. 
Vnl.  Have  you  a  Copy  of  it  about  you  ? 
Pub.  Let  me  fee—here  are  many  Papers ;  this  fame  is  it. 

To    the    Parliameftt   of  the    Co7?imon-wealth    of 

England,  ^c. 

The  Humble  Petition,    &'c, 

Sheweth, 

THAT  what  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  in  Nature,  can  never  be 
in  Nature. 
THAT  without  a  King  and  Lords,  no  Government  either  is,  or  ever 
was  in  Nature  (but  in  mere  force)  other  than  by  a  Senate  indu'd  with 
Authority  to  debate  and  propofe ;  and  by  a  numerous  Affembly  of  the 
People  wholly  and  only  inverted  with  the  right  of  Refult  in  all  matters 
of  Law-giving,  of  making  Peace  and  War,  and  of  levying  Men  and 
Money. 

WHEREFORE  your  Petitioner  (to  disburden  his  Confci- 
cience  in  a  matter  of  fuch  concern  to  his  Country)  mofl  hum- 
bly anci  earneflly  prays  and  befeeches  the  Parliament,  to  take 
into  fpeedy  and  ferious  confideratiou  the  irrefragable  truth  of 
the  Premifes,  and  what  thereupon  muft  afluredly  follow^ 
that  is,  either  the  inflitution  of  a  Common-wealth  in  the 
whole  People  of  'England  (without  exception,  or  with  excep- 
tion for  a  time,  of  fo  few  as  may  be)  by  way  of  a  Senate,  and 
a  numerous  AiTembly  of  the  People,  to  the  ends,  and  for  the 
refpeftive  Funftions  aforefaid  ;  or  the  inevitable  ruin  of  this 
Nation,  which  God  of  his  mercy  avert. 

And  your  Tetitioner  fJjall  pray,  &c. 

Vat  I  would  it  had  been  deliver'd. 

Fub.  Look  you,  if  this  had  been  reprefented  to  the  Houfe,  I  intend- 
ed to  have  added  this  other  Paper,  and  to  have  printed  tliem  together. 

The  Petitioner  to   the    Reader. 

Reader, 

IS  AY  not  that  the  Form  contain'd  in  the  Petition  (if  we  had  it, 
and  no  more)  would  be  perfedl  j  but  that  without  thus  much  (which 
rightly  introduc'd,  introduces  the  reflj  there  neither  is,  was,  nor  can 
be  any  fuch  thing  as  a  Common-wealth,  or  Government  without  a 
King  and  Lords,  in  Nature. 

WHERE 
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WHERE  there  is  a  co-ordinate  Senate,  there  mufl:  be  a  King  or 
it  falls  inftantly  by  the  People ;  as  the  King  failing,  the  Houfe  of  Peers 
fell  by  the  Commons. 

WHERE  there  is  a  Senate  not  elecflive  by  the  People,  there  is  a 
perpetual  Feud  between  the  Senate  and  the  People,  as  in  Rome. 

T  O  introduce  either  of  thefe  Caufes,  is  certainly  and  inevitably  to 
introduce  one  of  thefe  Effeds ;  and  if  fo,  then  who  are  Cavaliers,  I  leave 
you  to  judge  hereafter. 

BUT  to  add  farther  reafon  to  experience.  All  Civil  Power  among 
us  (not  only  by  declaration  of  Parliament,  but  by  the  nature  of  Pro- 
perty) is  in  and  from  the  People. 

W  H  E  R  E  the  Power  is  in  the  People,  there  the  Senate  can  legi- 
timately be  no  more  to  the  Popular  Affembly,  than  my  Council  at  Law 
is  to  me,  that  is  (mixilium,  non  imperiitm)  a  neceffary  Aid,  not  a  Com- 
petitor or  Rival  in  Power. 

W  H  E  R  E  the  Aids  of  the  People  become  their  Rivals  or  Compe- 
titors in  Power,  there  their  Shepherds  become  Wolves,  their  Peace  Difcord 
and  their  Government  Ruin.  But  to  impofe  a  feled  or  co-ordinate  Senate 
upon  the  People,  is  to  give  them  Rivals  and  Competitors  in  Power. 
SOME  perhaps  (fuch  is  the  temper  of  the  times)  will  fay,  That  fo 
much  human  Confidence  as  is  exprefs'd,  efpecially  in  the  Petition  is 
Atheiftical.  But  how  were  it  Atheiftical,  if  I  fliould  as  confidently 
foretel,  that  a  Boy  muft  empire  in  Nonage,  or  become  a  Man  ?  I  pro- 
phefy  no  otherwife ;  and  this  kind  of  Prophefy  is  alfo  of  God,  by 
thofe  Rules  of  his  Providence,  which  in  the  known  Government  of 
the  World  are  infallible.  In  the  right  obfervation  and  application  of 
thefe  confifls  all  human  Wifdom ;  and  we  read  that  a  poor  man  deli- 
ver'd  a  City  by  his  Wifdom,  yet  was  this  poor  man  forgotten.  But  ec  i  f. 
if  the  Premifes  of  this  Petition  fail,  or  one  part  of  the  Conclufion  comes  '*' 

not  to  pafs  accordingly,  let  me  hit  the  other  mark  of  this  ambitious 
Addrefs,  and  remain  a  Fool  upon  Record  in  Parliament  to  all  Pofterity. 


Val.  Thou  Boy!  and  yet  I  hope  well  of  thy  Reputation. 

Pub.  Would  it  were  but  as  good  now,  as  it  will  be  when  I  can 
make  no  ufe  of  it. 

Val.  The  Major  of  the  Petition  is  in  fome  other  of  your  Writings ; 
aiid  I  remember  fome  Objedlions  which  have  been  made  againft  it :  As, 
that  a  non  ejfe  jiecfiiijfe,  non  datur  argume?itum  ad  non  foffe. 

Pub.  Say  that  in  EngliJJj. 

Val.  What  if  I  cannot  ?  are  not  you  bound  to  anfwer  a  thing,  tho' 
it  cannot  be  faid  in  Englifj? 

Pub.  No  truly. 

Val.  Well,  I  will  fay  it  in  Etiglijh  then.  Tho'  there  neither  be  any 
Houfe  of  Gold,  nor  ever  were  any  Houfe  of  Gold,  yet  there  may  be 
a  Houfe  of  Gold. 

Pub.  Right :  but  then,  a  non  eJfe  nee  fuijje  in  naturay  datur  argu- 
mentum  ad  non  pojfe  in  natura. 

Val.  I  hope  you  can  fay  this  in  EngliJJj  too. 

Pub.  That  I  can,  now  you  have  taught  me.  If  there  were  no 
fuch  thing  as  Gold  in  nature,  there  never  could  be  any  Houfe  of 
Gold. 

6  K  Val. 
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Val.  Softly.  The  frame  of  a  Government  is  as  much  in  Art,  and 
as  little  in  Nature,  as  the  frame  of  a  Houfe. 

Vub.  Both  foftly  and  furely.  The  Materials  of  a  Government  are 
as  much  in  Nature,  and  as  little  in  Art,  as  the  Materials  of  a  Houfe. 
Now  as  far  as  Art  is  neceflarily  difpos'd  by  the  nature  of  its  Foundation 
or  Materials,  fo  far  it  is  in  Art  as  in  Nature. 

yal.  What  call  you  the  Foundation,  or  the  Materials  of  Government  ? 

'Pub.  That  which  I  fiave  long  fmce  prov'd,  and  you  granted.  The 

Balance,  the  diftribution  of  Property,  and  the  Power  thence  naturally 

deriving ;  which  as  it   is  in  one,  in  a  few  or  in  all,  does  neceffarily 

difpofe  of  the  form  or  frame  of  the  Government  accordingly. 

Val.  Be  the  Foundation  or  Materials  of  a  Houfe  what  they  will, 
the  Frame  or  Super-flrudtures  may  be  diverlly  wrought  up  or  fhapen  j 
and  fo  may  thofe  of  a  Common-wealth. 

Tub.  True :  but   let  a  Houfe  be  never  fo  diverfly  wrought  up  or 
fliapen,  it  muft  confifl  of  a  Roof  and  Walls. 
yal.  That's  certain. 

Pub.  And  fo  muft  a  Common-wealth  of  a  Senate  and  of  a  Popular 
AfTembly,  which  is  the  fum  of  the  Minor  in  the  Petition. 

Val.  The  Mathematicians  fay,  They  will  not  be  quarelfome ;  but 
in  their  Sphere  there  are  things  altogether  new  in  the  World,  as  the 
prefent  pofture  of  the  Heavens  is,  and  as  was  the  Star  in  Cajfiopceia. 

Pub.  Valerius,  if  the  Major  of  the  Petition  extends  as  far  as  is 
warranted  by  Solomon,  I  mean,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
Sun,  what  new  things  there  may  be,  or  have  been  above  the  Sun,  will 
make  little  to  the  prefent  purpofe. 

Val.  It  is  true ;  but  if  you  have  no  more  to  fay,  they  will  take  this 
but  for  fhifting. 

Pub.  Where  there  is  Sea,  as  between  Sicily  and  Naples^  there  was 
antiently  Land ;  and  where  there  is  Land,  as  in  Holla?id,  there  was  an- 
tiently  Sea. 

Val  What  then  ? 

Pub.  Why  then  the  prefent  pofture  of  the  Earth  is  other  than  it 
has  been,  yet  is  the  Earth  no  new  thing,  but  confifts  of  Land  and  Sea, 
as  it  did  always ;  fo  whatever  the  prefent  pofture  of  the  Heavens  be, 
they  confift  of  Star  and  Firmament,  as  they  did  always, 
Val.  What  will  you  fay  then  to  the  Star  in  CqJ]iopoeia  ? 
Pub.  Why  I  fay,  if  it  confifted  of  the  fame  matter  with  other 
Stars,  it  was  no  new  thing  in  nature,  but  a  new  thing  in  CaJJiopceia ; 
as  were  there  a  Common-wealth  in  England^  it  would  be  no  new  thing 
in  Nature,  but  a  new  thing  in  England. 

Val.  The  Star  you  will  fay  in  Cajfiopceia,  to  have  been  a  new  thing 
in  nature,  muft  have  been  no  Star,  becaufe  a  Star  is  not  a  new  thing 
in  nature. 

Pub.  Very  good. 

Val.  You  run  upon  the  matter,  but  the  newnefs  in  the  Star  was  in 
the  manner  of  the  generation. 

Pub.  At  Pufzuoli  near  Naples^  I  have  feen  a  Mountain  that  rofc 
up  from  under  water  in  one  night,  and  pour'd  a  good  part  of  the  Lake 
antiently  call'd  Lucrin  into  the  Sea. 

Val.  What  will  you  infer  from  hence  ? 

Pub.  Why  that  the  new  and  extraordinary  generation  of  a  Star, 
or  of  a  Mountain,  no  more  caufes  a  Star,  or  a  Mountain  to  be  a  new 

thing 
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thing  in  nature,  than  the  new  and  extraordinary  generation  of  a 
Common-weahh  caufes  a  Comnion-weahh  to  be  a  new  thine  in  nature 
Aristotle  reports,  that  the  Nobility  oi  Tarenturn  beino-  cut  off 
in  a  Battle,  that  Common- wealth  became  popular.  And  if  the  Powder 
Plot  in  England  had  deftroyed  the  King  and  the  Nobility,  it  is  poflible 
that  Popular  Government  might  have  rifen  up  in  Jingland  as  the 
Mountain  did  at  Putzuoli.  Yet  for  all  thefe,  would  there  not  have 
been  any  new  thing  in  nature. 

Val.  Some  new  thing  (thro'  flie  blending  of  unfeen  caufes)  there 
may  feem  to  be  in  fluiffling ;  but  Nature  will  have  her  courfe,  there 
is  no  other  than  the  old  game. 

Pub.  Valerius,  let  it  rain  or  be  fair  weather,  the  Sun  to  the 
diffolution  of  Nature  fliall  ever  rife;  but  it  is  now  fet,  and  I  appre- 
hend the  mifl:. 

Val.  Dear  Publicola,  your  Health  is  my  own;  I  bid  you 
goodnight. 

Pub.  Goodnight  to  you,   Valerius. 

Val.  One  word  more,  Publicola:  Pray  make  me  a  prefent  of 
thofc  fame  Papers,  and  with  your  leave  and  licenfe,  I  will  make  ufc 
of  my  Memory  to  commit  the  refl  of  this  Difcourfe  to  writing,  and 
print  it. 

Pub.  They  are  at  your  difpofing. 

Val.  I  will  not  do  it  as  has  been  done,  but  with  your  name  to  it. 

Pub.  Whether  way  you  like  beft,  mofl  noble  Valerius. 

OHob.  2  2. 
■1659. 
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Delineated  in  fliort  and  eafy 

APHORISMS. 

Publiili'd  from  the  Author's  own  Manufcript. 

CHAP.    I. 

Of  GOVERNMENT. 

J.      yA       PEOPLE  is  either  under  a  ftate  of  Civil  Government, 
/%       or  in  a  ftate  of  Civil  War ;  or  neither  under  a  ftate  of 
/    %     Civil  Government,  nor  in  a  ftate  of  Civil  War. 
"*"     ^^     2.  CIVIL  Government  is  an  Art  whereby  a  People 
rule  themfelves,  or  are  rul'd  by  others. 

3.THE  Art  of  Civil  Government  in  general  is  tv^^o-fold,  Natio- 
nal, or  Provincial. 

4.  NATIONAL  Government  is  that  by  which  a  Nation  is  go- 
vern'd  independently,  or  within  it  felf. 

5.  PROVINCIAL  Government  is  that  by  which  a  Province 
is  govern'd  dependently,  or  by  fome  foreign  Prince  or  State. 

6.  A  PEOPLE  is  neither  govern'd  by  themfelves,  nor  by  others, 
but  by  realon  of  fome  external  Principle  thereto  forcing  them. 

7.  F  O  R  C  E  is  of  two  kinds.  Natural  and  Unnatural. 

8. NATURAL  Force  confifts  in  the  vigour  of  Principles,  and 
their  natural  neceffary  Operations. 

9.  UNNATURAL  Force  is  an  external  or  adventitious  oppo- 
fition  to  the  vigour  of  Principles,  and  their  neceffary  working,  which, 
from  a  violation  of  Nature,  is  call'd  Violence. 

10.  NATIONAL  Government  is  an  effedl  of  natural  Force,  or 
Vigour. 

11.  PROVINCIAL  Government  is  an  effeft  of  natural  Force, 
or  Violence. 

12.  THE  natural  Force  which  works  or  produces  National  Go- 
vernment (of  which  only  I  ftiall  fpeak  hereafter)  coniifts  in  Riches. 

13.  THE  Man  that  cannot  live  upon  his  own,  muft  be  a  Servantj 
but  he  that  can  live  upon  his  own,  may  be  a  Freeman. 

14.  W  H  E  R  E  a  People  cannot  live  upon  their  own,  the  Govern- 
ment is  either  Monarchy,  or  Ariftocracy :  where  a  People  can  live 

upon 
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upon  their  own,  the  Government  may  be   Democracy. 

15.  A  MAN  that  could  Hve  upon  his  own,  may  yet  tofparehis 
own,  and  Hve  upon  another,  be  a  Servant :  but  a  People  that  can  live 
upontheir  own,  cannot fpare  their  own,  and  live  upon  another-  but 
(except  they  be  no  Servants,  that  is,  except  they  come  to  a  Democracy) 
they  muft  wafte  their  own  by  maintaining  their  Maflers,  or  by  having 
others  to  live  upon  them. 

J  6.  WHERE  a  People  that  can  live  upon  their  own,  imagine  that 
they  can  be  govern'd  by  others,  and  not  liv'd  upon  by  fuch  Governors, 
it  is  not  the  Genius  of  the  People,  it  is  the  Miftake  of  the  People, 

17.  WHERE  a  People  that  can  live  upon  their  own,  will  not 
be  govern'd  by  others  left  they  be  liv'd  upon  by  others,  it  is  not  the 
Miftake  of  the  People,   it  is  the  Geniusof  the  People, 

18,  OF  Government  there  are  three  Principles;  Matter,  Priva- 
tion, and  Form. 

CHAP.  ir. 

Of  the  Matter  of  GGver?ime?it. 

1,   '    I   ^  HAT  which  is  the  Matter  of  Government,  is  what  we  call 
J[      an  Eftate,  be  it  in  Lands,    Goods,  or  Money. 

2.  IF  the  Eftate  be  more  in  Money  than  in  Land,  the  port  or  jarb 
of  the  Owner  goes  more  upon  his  Monies  than  his  Lands;  which  with 
private  Men  is  ordinary,  but  with  Nations  (except  fuch  only  as  live 
more  upon  their  Trade  than  upon  their  Territory)  is  not  to  be  found : 
for  which  caufe  over-balance  of  Riches  in  Money  or  Goods,  as  to  the 
fequel  of  thefe  Aphorifms,  is  altogether  omitted, 

3.  IF  the  Eftate  be  more  in  Land  than  in  Goods  or  Money,  the 
garb  and  port  of  the  Owner  (whether  a  Man  or  a  Nation)  goes  more, 
if  not  altogether  upon  his  Land, 

4.  I F  a  Man  has  fome  Eftate,  he  may  have  fome  Servants  or  a  Fa- 
mily, and  conlequently  fome  Government,  or  fomething  to  govern:  if 
he  has  no  Eftate,  he  can  have  no  Government. 

5.  WHERE  the  eldeft  of  many  Brothers  has  all,  or  fo  much 
that  the  reft  for  their  Livelihood  ftand  in  need  of  him,  that  Brother  is 
as  it  were  Prince  in  that  Family. 

6.  WHERE  of  many  Brothers  the  eldeft  has  but  an  equal  fhare, 
or  not  fo  inequal  as  to  make  the  reft  to  ftand  in  need  of  him  for  their 
livelihood,  that  Family  is  as  it  were  a  Common-wealth. 

7.  DISTRIBUTION  of  ftiares  in  Land,  as  to  the  three  grand 
Interefts,  the  King,  the  Nobility,  and  the  People,  muft  be  equal  or 
inequal, 

8.  EQJJAL  diftribution  of  Land,  as  if  one  man  or  a  few  men 
have  one  half  of  the  Territory,  and  the  People  have  the  other  half, 
caufes  privation  of  Government,  and  a  ftate  of  Civil  War :  for  the 
Lord  or  Lords  on  the  one  fide  being  able  to  aflert  their  pretenlion  or 
right  to  rule,  and  the  People  on  the  other  their  pretenfion  or  right  to 
Liberty,  that  Nation  can  never  come  under  any  form  of  Government 
till  that  queftion  be  decided ;  and,  Property  being  not  by  any  Law  to 
be  violated  or  mov'd,  any  iuch  Queftion  cannot  be  decided  but  by  tha 
Sword  only. 

6  L  9.  IN- 
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Chap.  in.  9.  I  N  E  QJJ  A  L  diftribution  of  fhares  in  Land,  as  to  the  three 
grand  Interefts,  or  the  whole  Land  in  any  one  of  thefe,  is  that  which 
caufes  one  of  thefe  three  to  be  the  predominant  Intereft. 

10.  ALL  Government  is  Intereft,  and  the  predominant  Intereft 
gives  the  Matter  or  Foundation  of  the  Government. 

1 1.  I  F  one  man  has  the  whole,  or  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole 
Land  or  Territory,  the  Intereft  of  one  man  is  the  predominant  Inte- 
reft, and  caufes  abfolute  Monarchy. 

12.  I  F  a  few  men  have  the  whole,  or  two  parts  in  three  of  the 
whole  Land  or  Territory,  the  Intereft  of  the  Few  or  of  the  Nobility 
is  the  predominant  Intereft ;  and,  were  there  any  fuch  thing  in  na- 
ture,   would  caufe  a  pure  Ariftocracy. 

13.  IT  being  fothat  pure  Ariftocracy,  or  the  Nobility  having  the 
whole,  or  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole  Land  or  Territory,  with- 
out a  Moderator  or  Prince  to  balance  them,  is  a  ftate  of  War,  in  which 
every  one,  as  he  grows  eminent  or  potent,  afpires  to  Monarchy  j  and 
that  not  any  Nobility  can  have  Peace,  or  can  reign  without  having 
fuch  a  Moderator  or  Prince,  as  on  the  one  fide  they  may  balance  or 
hold  in  from  being  abfolute,  and  on  the  other  fide  may  balance  or 
hold  them  and  their  Fa(!lions  from  fiying  out  into  Arms :  it  follows, 
that  if  a  few  men  have  the  whole,  or  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole 
Land  or  Territory,  the  Intereft  of  the  Nobility  being  the  predomi- 
nant Intereft,  muft  of  neceffity  produce  regulated  Monarchy.    - 

14.  If  the  Many,  or  the  People,  have  the  whole,  or  two  parts 
in  ti>,ree  of  the  whole  Land  or  Territory,  the  Intereft  of  the  Many  or 
of  the  People  is  the  predominant  Interefl,  and  caufes  Democracy. 

15.  A  PEOPLE  neither  under  abfolute  or  under  regulated 
Monarchy,  nor  yet  under  Democracy,  are  under  a  privation  of  Go- 
vernment. 

CHAP  III. 

Of  the   Privation  of  Govermnent, 

I,  TTTHERE  a  People  are  not  in  a  ftate  of  Civil  Government, 
V  V     but  in  a  ftate  of  Civil  War ;  or  where  a  People  are  neither 
under  a  ftate  of  Civil  Government,  nor   under  a  ftate  of  Civil  War, 
there  the  People  are  under  Privation  of  Government, 

2  WHERE  one  Man,  not  having  the  whole,  or  two  parts  in 
three  of  the  whole  Land  or  Territory,  yet  afTumes  to  himfelf  the 
whole  Power ;  there  the  People  are  under  Privation  of  Government, 
and  this  Privation  is  call'd  Tyranny. 

3.  WHERE  a  few  men,  not  having  the  whole,  or  about  two 
parts  in  three  of  the  whole  Land  or  Territory,  yet  afTume  to  them- 
felves  the  whole  Power ;  there  the  People  are  under  Privation  of  Go- 
vernment, and  this  Privation  is  call'd  Oligarchy. 

4.  WHERE  the  Many,  or  the  People,  not  having  the  whole,  or 
two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole  Land  or  Territory,  yet  afTume  to 
themfelves  the  whole  Power;  there  the  People  are  under  Privation  of 
Government,  and  this  Privation  is  call'd  Anarchy. 

5.  Where  the  Tyranny,  the  Oligarchy,  or  the  Anarchy,  not 
having  in  the  Land  or  Territory  fuch  a  full  fhare  as  may   amount  to 

the 
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the  truth  of  Government,  have  neverihelefs  fuch  a  {hare  in  it  as  may  Chap  IV. 
maintain  an  Army ;  there  the  People  are  under  privation  of  Govern-  ^i— ,— --j* 
ment,  and  this  Privation  is  a  flate  ot  Civil  War. 

6.  W  H  E  R  E  the  Tyranny,  the  OHgarchy,  or  the  Anarchy,  have 
not  any  fuch  fliare  in  the  Land  or  Territory  as  may  maintain  an  Ar- 
my, there  the  People  are  in  privation  of  Government;  which  Priva- 
tion is  neither  a  flate  of  Civil  Government,  nor  a  ftate  of  Civil  War. 

7.  W  H  E  R  E  the  People  are  neither  in  a  flate  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment, nor  in  a  flate  of  Civil  War,  there  the  Tyranny,  the  Oligarchy,  or 
the  Anarchy,  cannot  flandby  any  force  of  Nature,  becaufe  it  is  void  of 
any  natural  Foundation;  nor  by  any  force  of  Arms,  becaufe  it  is  not 
able  to  maintain  an  Army;  and  fo  muft  fall  away  of  itfelf  thro'  the 
want  of  a  Foundation,  or  be  blown  up  by  fome  tumult:  and  in  this 
kind  of  Privation  the  Matter  or  Foundation  of  a  good  orderly  Govern- 
ment is  ready  and  in  being,  and  there  wants  nothing  to  the  perfedlion 
of  the  fame,  but  proper  Super-flrudlures  or  Form. 

CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the   Form   of  Gove?yi??ient. 

I.'   I  ^  HAT  which  gives  the  being,  the  adlion,  and  the  denomi- 
\      nation  to  a  Creature  or  Thing,  is  the  Form  of  that  Creature 
or  Thing. 

2.  T  H  E  R  E  is  in  Form  fomething  that  is  not  Elementary  but  Di- 
vine. 

3.  T  H  E  contemplation  of  Form  is  aflonifhing  to  Man,  and  has  a 
kind  of  trouble  or  impulfe  accompanying  it,  that  exalts  his  Soul  to 
God. 

4.  A  S  the  Form  of  a  Man  is  the  Image  of  God,  fo  the  Form  of  a 
Government  is  the  Image  of  Man. 

5.  M  A  N  is  both  a  fenfual  and  a  philofophical  Creature. 

6.  SENSUALITY  in  a  Man  is  when  he  is  led  only  as  are  the 
Beafls,  that  is,  no  otherwife  than  by  Appetite. 

7.  P  H I L  O  S  O  P  H  Y  is  the  knowledge  of  Divine  and  Human 
Things. 

8.  TO  preferve  and  defend  himfelf  againfl  Violence,  is  natural  to 
Man  as  he  is  a  fenfual  Creature. 

9.  T  O  have  an  impulfe,  or  to  be  rais'd  upon  contemplation  of 
natural  things  to  the  Adoration  or  Worfliip  of  God,  is  natural  to  Man 
as  he  is  a  Philofophical  Creature. 

ID.  FORMATION  of  Government  is  the  creation  of  a  Po- 
litical Creature  after  the  Image  of  a  Philofophical  Creature;  or  it  is 
an  infufion  of  the  Soul  or  Faculties  of  a  Man  into  the  body  of  a  Mul- 
titude. 

11.  THE  more  the  Soul  or  Faculties  of  a  Man  (in  the  manner 
of  their  being  infus'd  into  the  body  of  a  Multitude)  are  refin'd  or 
made  incapable  of  Paffion,  the  more  perfect  is  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment. 

12.  NOT  the  refin'd  Spirit  of  a  Man,  or  of  fome  Men,  is  a  good 
Form  of  Government ;  but  a  good  Form  of  Government  is  the  refin'd 
Spirit  of  a  Nation.  _ 
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13.  THE  Spirit  of  a  Nation  (whether  refin'd  or  not  refin'd)  cat! 
neither  be  wholly  Saint  nor  Atheift :  Not  Saint,  becaufe  the  far  great- 
er part  of  the  People  is  never  able  in  matters  of  Religion  to  be  their 
own  Leaders ;  nor  Atheifts,  becaufe  Religion  is  every  whit  as  inde- 
lible a   Charadler  in  man's  Nature  as  Reafon. 

14.  LANGUAGE  is  not  a  more  natural  intercourfe  between 
the  Soul  of  one  man  and  another,  than  Religion  is  between  God  and 
the  Soul  of  a  man. 

1 5.  A  S  not  this  Language,  nor  that  Language,  but  fome  Language; 
fo  not  this  Religion,  nor  that  Religion,  yet  fome  Religion  is  natural  to 
every  Nation. 

1 6.  THE  Soul  of  Government,  as  the  true  and  perfect  Image  of 
the  Soul  of  Man,  is  every  whit  as  neceflarily  religious  as  rational. 

17.  T  H  E  Body  of  a  Government,  as  confifling  of  the  lenfual  part 
of  Man,  is  every  whit  as  prefervative  and  defenfive  of  it  felf  as  ienfual 
Creatures  are  of  themfelves. 

18.  THE  Body  of  a  Man,  not  ad:uated  or  led  by  the  Soul,  is  a 
dead  thing  out  of  pain  and  mifery  j  but  the  Body  of  a  People,  not 
aftuated  or  led  by  the  Soul  of  Government,  is  a  living  thing  in  pain 
and  mifery. 

19.  THE  Body  of  a  People,  not  led  by  the  reafon  of  the  Go- 
vernment, is  not  a  People,  but  a  Herd ;  not  led  by  the  Religion  of  the 
Government,  is  at  an  inquiet  and  an  uncomfortable  lofs  in  itlelf  j  not 
difciplin'd  by  the  condudl  of  the  Government,  is  not  an  Army  for  de- 
fence of  it  felf,  but  a  Rout  -,  not  direfted  by  the  Laws  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  not  any  rule  of  right ;  and  without  recourfe  to  the  Juflice 
or  Judicatories  of  the  Government,  has  no  remedy  of  wrongs. 

20. 1  N  contemplation  of,  and  in  conformity  to  the  Soul  of  man,  as 
alfo  for  fupply  of  thofe  his  NecefCties  which  are  not  otherwife  fupply'd, 
or  to  be  fupply'd  by  Nature,  Form  of  Government  confifts  neceflarily 
of  thefe  five  parts :  The  Civil,  which  is  the  Reafon  of  the  People  j 
the  Religious,  which  is  the  Comfort  of  the  People ;  the  Military 
which  is  the  Captain  of  the  People ;  the  Laws,  which  are  the  Rights 
of  the  People ;  and  the  Judicatories,  which  are  the  Avengers  of  their 
Wrongs. 

21.  THE  parts  of  Form  in  Government  are  as  the  OfHces  in  a 
Houfe  ;  and  the  Orders  of  a  Form  of  Government  are  as  the  Orders 
of  a  Houfe  or  Family. 

22.  GOOD  Orders  make  evil  men  good,  and  bad  Orders  make 
good  men  evil. 

23.  O  L  I G  A  R  C  H I S  T  S  (to  the  end  they  may  keep  all  others 
out  of  the  Government)  pretending  themfelves  to  be  Saints,  do  alfb 
pretend  that  they  in  whom  Lufl  reigns,  are  not  fit  for  Reign  or  for 
Government.  But  Libido  dominandi,  the  Lufl  of  Government,  is  the 
■greatefl  Luff,  which  alfo  reigns  mofl  in  thofe  that  have  leafl  right,  as 
in  Oligarchifts:  for  many  a  King  and  many  a  People  have  and  had  un- 
queflionable Right,  but  an  Oligarchifl  never;  whence  from  their  own 
argument,  the  Lufl  of  Government  reigning  mofl  in  Oligarchffls,  it 
undeniably  follows  that  Oligarchifls  of  all  men  are  leafl  fit  for  Govern- 
ment. 

24.  A  S  in  Houfes  not  differing  in  the  kinds  of  their  Offices,  the 
Orders  of  the  Families  differ  much ;  fo  the  difference  of  Form  in  dif- 
ferent Governments  confifts  not  in  the  kinds  or  number  of  the  Parts, 

which 
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which  in  every  one  is  alike,  but  in  the  different  ways  of  ordering  Chao  ^ 
thofe  parts.    And  as  the  different  Orders  of  a  Houfe  arife  for  the  moft  '  '* 

part  from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  Eftate  by  which  it  is  de- 
fray'd  or  maintain'd,  according  as  it  is  in  one  or  more  of  the  Familv 
ias  Proprietors,  fo  is  it  alfo  in  a  Government.  ■' 

25.  THE  Orders  of  the  Form,  which  are  the  manners  of  the 
mind  of  the  Government,  follow  the  temperament  of  the  Body  or 
the  diftribution  of  the  Lands  or  Territories,  and  the  Intereils  thence 
arifing. 

26.  THE  Interefl  of  Arbitrary  Monarchy  is  the  abfolutenefs  of 
the  Monarch ;  the  Interefl  of  Regulated  Monarchy  is  the  greatnefs  of 
the  Nobility ;  the  Intereft  of  Democracy  is  the  felicity  of  the  People : 
for  in  Democracy  the  Government  is  for  the  ufe  of  the  People,  and 
in  Monarchy  the  People  are  for  the  ufe  of  the  Government,  that  is 
of  one  Lord  or  more. 

27.  THE  ufe  of  a  Horfe  without  his  Provender,  or  of  the  People 
without  fome  regard  had  to  the  neceffities  of  Human  Nature,  can  be 
none  at  all :  nor  are  thofe  neceffities  of  Nature  in  any  Form  whatfo- 
ever  to  be  otherwife  provided  for  than  by  thofe  five  parts  already  men- 
tion'd ;  for  which  caufe  every  Government  confifls  of  five  parts :  the 
Civil,  the  Religious,  the  Military,  the  Laws,  and  the  Judicatories, 

CHAP.    V. 

Of  Form  in  the  Civil  part, 

i.  '^Tn  HOSE  Naturalifts,  that  have  befl  written  of  Generation; 
J_  do  obferve  that  all  things  proceed  from  an  Egg,  and  that  there 
is  in  every  Egg  a  PunSlumJaliem,  or  a  part  firfl  mov'd,  as  the  purple 
Speck  obferv'd  in  thofe  of  Hens ;  from  the  working  whereof  the  other 
Organs  or  fit  Members  are  delineated,  diflinguifh'd,  and  wrought  into 
one  Organical  Body. 

2.  A  NATION  without  Government,  or  fallen  into  privation 
of  Form,  is  like  an  Egg  unhatch'd;  and  the  PimSlum  Jaliens,  or  firfl 
mover  from  the  corruption  of  the  Former  to  the  generation  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Form,  is  either  a  fole  Legiflator  or  a  Council. 

3.  A  SOLE  Legiflator,  proceeding  according  to  Art  or  Know- 
ledge, produces  Government  in  the  whole  piece  at  once  and  in  perfec- 
tion. But  a  Council  (proceeding  not  according  to  Art,  or  what  in  a 
new  cafe  is  neceffary  or  fit  for  them,  but  according  to  that  which  they 
call  the  Genius  of  the  People  flill  hankering  after  the  things  they  have 
been  us'd  to,  or  their  old  Cuftoms,  how  plain  foever  it  be  made  in 
reafon  that  they  can  no  longer  fit  them)  make  patching  work,  and  are 
Ages  about  that  which  is  very  feldom  or  never  brought  by  them  to  any 
perfedlion ;  but  commonly  comes  by  the  way  to  ruin,  leaving  the  no- 
blefl  Attempts  under  reproach,  and  the  Authors  of  them  expos'd  to  the 
greatefl  miferies  while  they  live,  if  not  their  Memories  when  they  are 
dead  and  gone  to  the  greatefl  infamy. 

4.  I  F  the  PunBufji /aliens,  or  firfl  mover  in  generation  of  the  Form 
be  a  fole  Legiflator,  his  proceeding  is  not  only  according  to  Nature, 
but  according  to  Art  alfo,  and  begins  with  the  Delineation  of  diflind 
Orders  or  Members. 

6  M  5.  DE- 
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.  5.  DELINEATION  of  diflin£l  Organs  or  Metnbers  (as  fo 
the  Form  of  Government)  is  a  divifion  of  the  Territory  into  fit  Pre- 
cinfts  once  ftated  for  all,  and  a  formation  of  them  to  their  proper  Offi- 
ces and  Funftions,  according  to  the  nature  or  tmth  of-  the  Form  to 
be  introduc'd. 

6.  PRECINCTS  in  abfolute  Monarchy  are  commonly  call'd 
Provinces ;  and  as  to  the  delineation  or  ftating  of  them,  they  may  be 
equal  or  unequal.  Precindts  in  regulated  Monarchy,  where  the  Lords 
or  Nobility  as  to  their  Titles  or  Eftates  ought  not  to  be  equal,  but  to 
differ  as  one  Star  differs  from  another  in  Glory,  are  commonly  call'd 
Coimfies,  and  ought  to  be  unequal.  Precindls  in  Democracy,  where 
without  equality  in  the  Electors  there  will  hardly  be  any  equality  in 
the  Eleded  j  or  where  without  equality  in  the  Precinds,  it  is  almofl, 
if  not  altogether  impoflible  there  fhould  be  equality  in  the  Common- 
wealth, are  properly  call'd  Tribes,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
equal. 

7.  E  QU  A L I T  Y  orParity  has  been  reprefented  an  odious  thing, 
and  made  to  imply  the  levelling  of  men's  Eftates  j  but  if  a  Nobility, 
how  unequal  foever  in  their  Eflates  or  Titles,  yet  to  come  to  the  truth 
of  Ariflocracy,  muft  as  to  their  Votes  or  participation  in  the  Govern- 
ment hQ  pares  regni,  that  is  to  fay  Peers,  or  in  parity  among  them-' 
felves:  as  well  likewife  the  People,  to  attain  to  the  truth  of  Demo- 
cracy, may  be  Peers,  or  in  parity  among  themfelves,  and  yet  not  as 
to  their  Eftates  be  oblig'd  to  levelling. 

8.  INDUSTRY  of  all  things  is  the  moft  accumulative,  and 
Accumulation  of  all  things  hates  levelhng :  The  Revenue  therefore  of 
the  People  being  the  Revenue  of  Induftry,  tho'  fome  Nobility  (as  that 
of  IJraely  or  that  of  Lacedetnon)  may  be  found  to  have  been  Levellers, 
yet  not  any  People  in  the  World. 

9.  PRECINCTS  being  ftated,  are  in  the  next  place  to  be  form'd 
to  their  proper  Offices  and  Functions,  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Form 
to  be  introduc'd ;  which  in  general  is  to  form  them  as  it  were  into  di- 
ftindl  Governments,  and  to  endow  them  with  diftindl  Governors. 

10.  GOVERNMENTS  or  Governors  are  either  Supreme  or 
Subordinate.  For  abfolute  Monarchy  to  admit  in  its  Precinds  any  Go- 
vernment or  Governors  that  are  not  fubordinate  but  fupreme,  were  a 
plain  contradidion.  But  that  regulated  Monarchy,  and  that  Demo- 
cracy may  do  it,  is  feen  in  the  Princes  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Cantons 
o'^  Switzerland:  Neverthelefs  thefe  being  Governments  that  have  de- 
riv'd  this  not  from  the  Wifdom  of  any  Legiflator,  but  from  accident, 
and  an  ill  difpofition  of  the  matter,  whereby  they  are  not  only  incapable 
of  Greatnefs,  but  even  of  any  perfedl  ftate  of  Health,  they  come  not 
under  the  confideration  of  Art,  from  which  they  derive  not ;  but  of 
Chance,  to  which  we  leave  themi  And,  to  fpeak  according  to  Art, 
we  pronounce  that,  as  well  in  Democracy  and  in  regulated  as  in  abfolute 
Monarchy,  Governors  and  Governments  in  the  feveral  divifions  ought 
not  to  be  Sovereignties,  but  fubordinate  to  one  common  Sovereign. 

11.  SUBORDINATE  Governors  are  at  will,  or  for  life,  or 
upon  Rotation  or  Changes. 

12.  IN  abfolute  Monarchy  the  Governors  of  Provinces  muft  ei- 
ther be  at  will,  or  upon  Rotation,  or  elfe  the  Monarch  cannot  be 
abfolute.  In  regulated  Monarchy  the  Governors  of  the  Counties  may 
be  for  life  or  hereditary,  as  in  Counts  or  Lords  j  or  for  fome  certain 

term 
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term  and  upon  rotation,  as  in  Vifcounts  or  Sheriffs.  In  Democracy  Chan  V 
the  People  are  Servants  to  their  Governors  for  Ufe,  and  fo  cannot  be 
free ;  or  the  Governors  of  the  Tribes  muft  be  upon  rotation  and  for 
fome  certain  term,  excluding  the  Party  that  have  born  the  Magiftracv 
from  that  term  from  being  eleded  into  the  like  again,  till  an  equal 
interval  or  vacation  be  expired, 

13.  THE  term  in  which  a  man  may  adminifler  Government  to 
the  good  of  it,  and  not  attempt  upon  it  to  the  harm  of  it,  is  the  fitteft 
term  of  bearing  Magiftracy  ;  and  three  years  in  a  Magiftracy  defcrib'd 
by  the  Law  under  which  a  man  has  lived,  and  which  he  has  known 
by  the  carriage  or  pradlice  of  it  in  others,  is  a  term  in  which  he  can- 
not attempt  upon  his  Government  for  the  hurt  of  it,  but  mayadnii- 
nifter  it  for  the  good  of  it,  tho'  fuch  a  Magiftracy  or  Government 
ihould  confift  of  divers  Fundlions. 

14.  GOVERNORS  in  fubordinate  Precinds  have  common- 
ly three  Funftions :  the  one  Civil,  the  other  Judicial,  and  the  third 
Military. 

15.  IN  abfolute  Monarchy  the  Government  of  a  Province  confifls 
of  one  Beglerberg,  or  Governor  for  three  years,  with  his  Council  or 
Divan  for  Civil  matters,  and  his  Guard  of  Janizaries  and  Spahys, 
that  is,  of  Horfe  and  Foot,  with  power  to  levy  and  command  the 
limariots  or  Military  Farmers. 

16.  IN  regulated  Monarchy  the  Government  of  a  County  con- 
fifts  of  one  Count  or  Lord  for  Life,  or  of  one  Vifcount  or  Sheriff 
for  fome  limited  term,  with  power  in  certain  Civil  and  Judicial  mat- 
ters, and  to  levy  and  command  the  Pojfe  Cofuitatus. 

17.  I  N  Democracy  theGovernment  of  aTribe  confifts  of  oneCoun^ 
cil  or  Court,  in  one  third  part  eleded  annually  by  the  People  of 
that  Tribe  for  the  Civil,  for  the  Judicial,  and  for  the  Military  Govern^ 
mentof  thefame;  asalfoto  prefide  at  the  Eledion  of  Deputies  in  that 
Tribe  towards  the  annual  fupply,  in  one  third  part  of  the  common  and 
fovereign  Affemblies  of  the  whole  Common-wealth,  that  is  to  fay,  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Popular  AfTembly ;  in  which  two  thefe  Tribes, 
thus  delineated  and  diftinguiflVd  into  proper  Organs  or  fit  Members  to 
be  actuated  by  thofe  fovereign  Affemblies,  are  wrought  up  again  by 
connexion  into  one  intire  and  organical  Body, 

18.  A  PARLIAMENT  of  Phyficians  would  never  have  found 
out  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  nor  could  a  Parliament  of  Poets  have: 
written  Virgil's  M?ieis  ;  of  this  kind  therefore  in  the  formation  of 
Government  is  the  proceeding  of  a  fole  Legiflator.  But  if  the  People 
without  a  Legiflator  fet  upon  fuch  work  by  a  certain  Inftindl  that  is  in 
them,  they  never  go  further  than  to  chufe  a  Council ;  not  confidering 
that  the  formation  of  Government  is  as  well  a  work  of  Invention  as  of 
Judgment ;  and  that  a  Council,  tho'  in  matters  laid  before  them  they 
may  excel  in  Judgment,  yet  Invention  is  as  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
a  Council  as  it  is  to  Muficians  in  confort,  who  can  play  and  judge  of 
any  Air  that  is  laid  before  them,  tho'  to  invent  a  part  of  Mufick  they 
can  never  well  agree. 

19.  I  N  Councils  there  are  three  ways  of  Refult,  and  every  way 
of  Refultmakesa  different  Form.  A  Council  with  the  Refult  in  the 
Prince  makes  abfolute  Monarchy.  A  Council  with  the  Refult  in  the 
Nobility,  or  where  without  the  Nobility  there  can  be  no  Refulr, 
makes  Ariftocracy,  or  regulated  Monarchy.  A  Council  with  the  Re- 
fult 
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fult  in  the  People  makes  Democracy.  There  is  a  fourth  kind  of  Re- 
fult  or  Council  which  amounts  not  to  any  Form  but  to  Privation  of 
Government;  that  is,  a  Council  not  con fifting  of  a  Nobility,  and 
yet  with  the  Refult  in  it  felf,  which  is  rank  Oligarchy :  fo  the  People, 
feldom  or  never  going  any  further  than  to  eledt  a  Council  without 
any  Refult  but  it  felf,  inftead  of  Democracy  introduce  Oligarchy. 

20.  THE  ultimate  Refult  in  every  Form  is  the  Sovereign  Power, 
If  the  ultimate  Refult  be  wholly  and  only  in  the  Monarch,  that  Mo- 
narchy is  abfolute.  If  the  ultimate  Refult  be  not  wholly  and  only  in 
the  Monarch,  that  Monarchy  is  regulated.  If  the  Refult  be  wholly 
and  only  in  the  People,  the  People  are  in  Liberty,  or  the  Form  of  the 
Government  is  Democracy, 

21.  IT  may  happen  that  a  Monarchy  founded  upon  Ariflocracy, 
and  fo  as  to  the  Foundation  regulated,  may  yet  come  by  certain  Ex- 
pedients or  Intrufions  (as  at  this  day  in  France  and  in  Spain)  as  to  the 
Adminiflration  of  it  to  appear  or  to  be  call'd  abfolute ;  of  which  I  fhall 
treat  more  at  large  when  I  come  to  fpeak  oiReafon  of  State,  or  of  Ad- 
miniflration. 

22.  THE  ultimate  Refult  in  the  whole  body  of  the  People,  if  the 
Common-wealth  be  of  any  confiderable  extent,  is  altogether  impradii- 
cable;  and  if  the  ultimate  Refult  be  but  in  a  part  of  the  People,  the 
refl  are  not  in  Liberty,  nor  is  the  Government  Democracy. 

23.  AS  a  whole  Army  cannot  charge  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  yet 
is  fo  ordered  that  every  one  in  his  turn  comes  up  to  give  the  Charge  of 
the  whole  Army ;  fo  tho'  the  whole  People  cannot  give  the  Re- 
fult at  one  and  the  fame  time,  yet  may  they  be  fo  ordered  that  every 
one  in  his  turn  may  come  up  to  give  the  Refult  of  the  whole  People. 

24.  A  POPULAR  Aflembly,  rightly  ordered,  brings  up  every 
one  in  his  turn  to  give  the  Refult  of  the  whole  People. 

25.  IF  the  popular  Affembly  con  fills  of  one  thoufand  or  more, 
annually  changeable  in  one  third  part  by  new  Eledlions  made  in  the 
Tribes  by  the  People,  it  is  rightly  order'd  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fo  confli- 
tuted  that  fuch  an  Aflembly  can  have  no  other  Interefl  whereupon  to 
give  the  Refult,  than  that  only  which  is  the  Intereft  of  the  whole 
People. 

26.  BUT  in  vain  is  Refult  where  there  is  not  Matter  to  refolvc 
upon ;  and  where  maturity  of  Debate  has  not  proceeded,  there  is  not 
yet  matter  to  refolve  upon. 

27.  DEBATE  to  be  mature  cannot  be  manag'd  by  a  Multitude ; 
and  Refult  to  be  popular  cannot  be  given  by  a  Few. 

28.  IF  a  Council  capable  of  Debate  has  alfo  the  Refult,  it  is  Oli- 
garchy. If  an  Aflfembly  capable  of  the  Refult  has  Debate  alfo,  it  is 
Anarchy.  Debate  in  a  Council  not  capable  of  Refult,  and  Refult  in 
an  Aflembly  not  capable  of  Debate,  is  Democracy. 

29.  It  is  not  more  natural  to  a  People  in  their  own  Affairs  to  be 
their  own  Chufers,  than  upon  that  Occafion  to  be  provided  of  their 
Learned  Council;  info  much  that  the  faying  of  Pacuvi  us,  That 
either  a  People  is  governed  by  a  King  or  coiinjil'd  by  a  Senate ^  is  univer- 
fally  approved. 

30.  WHERE  the  Senate  has  no  dift:in6l  Interefl:,  there  the  People 
are  counfilable,  and  venture  not  upon  Debate :  where  the  Senate  has 
any  diftindl  Intereft,  there  the  People  are  not  counfilable,  but  fall  into 
Debate  among  themfelves,  and  fo  into  Confuflon. 

31.  Of 
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3 1.  OF  Senates  there  are  three  kinds:  Firft,  A  Senate  eligible  out  of  Chap.  VI. 
the  Nobility  only,  as  that  of  Rome,  which  will  not  be  centented  to  be  v- 
merely  the  Council  of  the  People,  but  will  be  contented  that  they 
are  Lords  of  the  People,  never  quitting  theit  pretenfions  till  they  have 
ruin'd  the  Common-wealth.  Secondly,  a  Senate  elcdled  for  life  as 
that  of  Sparta,  which  will  be  a  fpecies  of  Nobility,  and  will  have  a 
kind  oi  SpartanY^xn^,  and  a  Senate  upon  rotation;  which  being  right- 
ly conflituted  is  quiet,  and  never  pretends  more  than  to  be  the  learned 
Council  of  the  People. 

32.  THIRDLY,  Three  hundred  Senators,  for  example,  change- 
able in  one  third  part  of  them  annually  by  new  Ele(?tions  in  the 
Tribes,  and  conflituted  a  Senate  to  debate  upon  all  Civil  matters,  to 
promulgate  to  the  whole  Nation  what  they  have  debated,  this  Promul- 
gation to  be  made  fome  fuch  convenient  time  before  the  matters  by 
them  debated  are  to  be  propos'd,  that  they  may  be  commonly  known 
and  well  underflood,  and  then  to  propofe  the  fame  to  the  Refult  of 
the  Popular  Affembly,  which  only  is  to  be  the  Tefl  of  every  public 
Adt,   is  a  Senate  rightly  order'd. 

FORM  of  Government  (a%  to  the  Civil  part)  being  thus  compleated 
isjum'd  up  in  the  three  following  Aphoripns. 

33.  ABSOLUTE  Monarchy  (for  the  Civil  part  of  the  Form) 
confiffs  of  diftip.<5l  Provinces  under  diftindl  Governors,  equally  fub- 
ordinate  to  a  Grand  Signor  or  fole  Lord,  with  his  Council  or  Divan  de- 
bating and  propofing,  and  the  Refult  wholly  and  only  in  himfelf. 

34.  REGULATED  Monarchy  (for  the  Civil  part  of  the 
Form)  confilfs  of  diflind:  Principalities  or  Counties  under  diflindl 
Lords  or  Governors,  which  if  rightly  conflituted  are  equally  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  King  and  his  Peerage,  or  to  the  King  and  his  Eftates  af- 
fembl'd  in  Parliament,  without  whofe  Confent  the  King  can  do  no- 
thing. 

35.  DEMOCRACY  (for  the  Civil  part  of  the  Form)  if 
rightly  conflituted,  confifls  of  diflinft  Tribes  under  the  Government 
of  diflindl  Magiflrates,  Courts,  or  Councils,  regularly  changeable  in  one 
third  part  upon  annual  Eledfions,  and  fubordinate  to  a  Senate  confifling 
of  not  above  three  hundred  Senators,  and  to  a  popular  AlTembly  con- 
lifting  of  not  under  a  thoufand  Deputies ;  each  of  thefe  alfo  regular- 
ly changeable  in  one  third  part  upon  annual  Eledions  in  the  Tribes, 
the  Senate  having  the  Debate,  and  the  Popular  Affembly  the  Refult  of 
the  whole  Common-wealth. 


C  H  A  P.   VI. 

Of  Form  in  the  Religious  part, 

i,T7<0  R  M  for  the  Religious  part  either  admits  of  Liberty  of  Con- 
J/    fcience  in  the  whole  or  in  part ;  or  does  not  admit  of  Liberty 
of  Confcience  at  all. 

2.  LIBERTY  of  Confcience  intire,  or  in  the  whole,  is  where 
a  man  according  to  the  did:ates  of  his  own  Confcience  may  have  the 
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Chap.  VI.  fiee  exercife  of  his  Religion,  without  impediment  to  his  Preferment 
•  or  Imployment  in  the  State. 

3.  LIBERTY  of  Confcience  in  part  is,  where  a  man  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  Confcience  may  have  the  free  exercife  of  his  Re- 
ligion }  but  if  it  be  not  the  National  Religion,  he  is  thereby  incapable  of 
Preferment  or  Imployment  in  the  State. 

4.  W  H  E  R  E  the  Form  admits  not  of  the  free  exercife  of  any 
•ther  Religion  except  that  only  which  is  National,  there  is  no  Liberty 
of  Confcience. 

5.  M  E  N  who  have  the  means  to  afTert  Liberty  of  Confcience, 
have  the  means  to  affert  Civil  Liberty ;  and  will  do  it  if  they  are  op- 
prefl  in  their  Confciences. 

6.  M  E  N  participating  in  Property,  or  in  Imployment  Civil  or 
Military,  have  the  means  to  aflert  Liberty  of  Confcience. 

7.  ABSOLUTE  Monarchy,  being  fole  Proprietor,  may  admit 
of  Liberty  of  Confcience  to  fuch  as  are  not  capable  of  Civil  or  Milita- 
ry Imployment,  and  yet  not  admit  of  the  means  to  aiXert  Civil  Liber- 
ty ;  as  the  Greek  Chriftians  under  the  Turk,  who,  tho'  they  enjoy  Li- 
berty of  Confcience,  cannot  aflert  Civil  Liberty,  becaufe  they  have 
neither  Property  nor  any  Civil  or  Military  Imployments. 

8.  REGULATED  Monarchy,  being  not  fole  Proprietor,  may 
not  admit  naturally  of  Liberty  of  Confcience,  left  it  admits  of  the 
means  to  affert  Civil  Liberty,  as  was  lately  leen  in  E?7glajidhy  pulling 
down  the  Bifhops,  who,  for  the  mofl  part,  are  one  half  of  the  Foun- 
dation of  regulated  Monarchy. 

9.  DEMOCRACY  being  nothing  but  intire  Liberty ;  and 
Liberty  of  Confcience  without  Civil  Liberty,  or  Civil  Liberty  without 
Liberty  of  Confcience  being  but  Liberty  by  halves,  muft  admit  of 
Liberty  of  Confcience  both  as  to  the  perfection  of  its  prefent  being, 
and  as  to  its  future  fecurity :  As  to  the  perfsdiion  of  its  prefent  be- 
ing, for  the  Reafons  already  fliewn,  or  that  fhe  do  not  enjoy  Liberty 
by  halves ;  and  for  future  fecurity,  becaufe  this  excludes  abfolute  Mo-^ 
iiarchy,  which  cannot  ffand  with  Liberty  of  Confcience  in  the  whole, 
and  regulated  Monarchy,  which  cannot  fland  fafely  with  it  in  any 
part. 

10.  I  F  it  be  faid  that  in  France  there  is  Liberty  of  Confcience  in 
part,  it  is  alfo  plain  that  while  the  Hierarchy  is  ffanding  this  Liberty 
is  falling,  and  that  if  ever  it  comes  to  pull  down  the  Hierarchy  it  pulls 
down  that  Monarchy  alfo :  wherefore  the  Monarchy  or  Hierarchy  will 
be  beforehand  with  it,  if  they  fee  their  true  Intereff. 

11.  THE  ultimate  Refult  in  Monarchy  being  that  of  one  Man,  or 
of  a  few  Men,  the  National  Religion  in  Monarchy  may  happen  not 
to  be  the  Religion  of  the  major  part  of  the  People ;  but  the  Refult 
in  Democracy  being  in  the  major  part  of  the  People,  it  cannot  happen 
but  that  the  National  Religion  muff  be  that  of  the  major  part  of  the 
People. 

12.  THE  major  part  of  the  People,  being  in  matters  of  Religion 
unable  to  be  their  own  Leaders,  will  in  fuch  cafes  therefore  have  a  pub- 
lic leading;  or,  being  debar'd  of  their  Will  in  that  particular,  are 
debar'd  of  their  Liberty  of  Confcience. 

13.  WHERE  the  major  part  of  the  People  is  debar'd  of  their 
Liberty  by  the  minor,  there  is  neither  Liberty  of  Confcience  nor 
Democracy,  but  Spiritual  or  Civil  Oligarchy. 

14.  WHERE 
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14.  WHERE  the  Major  part  is  not  debar'd  of  their  Liberty  of  Chap.  VJ. 
Conlcience  by  the  Minor,  there  is  a  National  Religion. 

15.  NATIONAL  Religion  is  either  coercive,   or  not  coercive. 

16.  RELIGION  is  not  naturally  fubfervient  to  any  corrupt  or 
worldly  Intereft,  for  which  caufe  to  bring  it  into  fubjedlion  to  Intereft 
it  muft  be  coercive. 

17.  WHERE  Religion  is  coercive,  or  in  fubjedion  to  Intereft 
there  it  is  not,  or  will  not  long  continue  to  be  the  true  Religion. 

18.  WHERE  Religion  is  not  coercive,  nor  under  fubjedion  to 
any  Intereft,  there  it  either  is  (or  has  no  obftrudtion  why  it  may  not 
come  to  be)  the  true  Religion. 

19.  ABSOLUTE  Monarchy  pretends  to  Infallibility  in  matters 
of  Religion,  employs  not  any  that  is  not  of  its  own  Faith,  and  pu- 
nifties  its  Apoftates  by  death  without  mercy. 

20.  REGULATED  Monarchy  comes  not  much  ftiort  of  the 
fame  pretence ;  but  confifting  of  Proprietors,  and  fuch  as  if  they  diftent 
have  oftentimes  the  means  to  defend  themfelves,  it  does  not  therefore 
always  attain  to  the  exercife  of  the  like  power. 

21.  DEMOCRACY  pretends  not  to  Infallibility,  but  is  in  mat- 
ters of  Religion  no  more  than  a  Seeker,  not  taking  away  from  its 
People  their  Liberty  of  Confcience,  but  educating  them,  or  fo  many 
of  them  as  fliall  like  of  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  or  knowledge  in  Divine 
things  as  may  render  them  beft  able  to  make  ufe  of  their  Liberty  of 
Confcience,  which  it  performs  by  the  National  Religion. 

22.  NATIONAL  Religion,  to  be  fuch,  muft  have  a  National 
Miniftry  or  Clergy. 

23.  THE  Clergy  is  either  a  landed  or  a  ftipendiated  Clergy. 

24.  A  L  A  N  D  E  D  Clergy,  attaining  to  one  third  of  the  Territory, 
is  Ariftocracy;  and  therefore  equally  incompatible  with  abfolute  Mo- 
narchy, and  with  Democracy :  but  to  regulated  Monarchy  for  the 
moft  part  is  fuch  a  Supporter,  as  in  that  cafe  it  may  be  truly  enough 
faid,  that  NOBISHOP,   NOKING. 

25.  THE  Sovereignty  of  the  Prince  in  abfolute  Monarchy,  and 
of  the  People  in  Democracy,  admitting  not  of  any  Counterpoife,  in 
each  of  thefe  the  Clergy  ought  not  to  be  landed ;  the  Labourer  never- 
thelefs  being  worthy  of  his  hire,  they  ought  to  be  ftipendiated. 

26.  A  CLERGY,  well  landed  is  to  regulated  Monarchy  a  very 
great  Glory ;  and  a  Clergy  not  well  ftipendiated  is  to  abfolute  Mo- 
narchy or  to  Democracy  as  great  an  Infamy. 

27.  A  CLERGY,  whether  landed  or  ftipendiated,  is  either  Hie- 
rarchical or  Popular. 

28.  AHIERARCHICAL  Clergy  is  a  Monarchical  Ordina- 
tion} a  Popular  Clergy  receives  Ordination  from  Eledlion  by  the  People. 

FO  RM  of  Government  (as  to  the  Religious  part)  being  thus  compleat- 
ed,  isjumd  up  in  the  three  following  Aphorifms. 

29.  ABSOLUTE  Monarchy  (for  the  Religious  part  of  the 
Form)  confifts  of  a  Hierarchical  Clergy,  and  of  an  Alcoran  (or  fomc 
Book  receiv'd  in  the  nature  of  Scripture)  interpretable  by  the  Prince 
only  and  his  Clergy,  willingly  permitting  to  them  that  are  not  capa- 
ble of  Imployments  a  Liberty  of  Confcience. 

30.  R  E  G  U- 
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Chap.VIl.  30*  REGULATED  Monarchy  (for  the  Religious  part  of  the 
Form)  confifts  of  an  Ariftocratical  Hierarchy,  of  the  Liturgy,  and  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  (or  fome  fuch  Book  receiv'd  for  a  Rule  of  Faith) 
interpretable  only  by  the  Clergy,  not  admitting  Liberty  of  Confcience, 
except  thro'  mere  neceflity. 

31.  DEMOCRACY  (for  the  Religious  part  of  the  Form) 
confifts  of  a  Popular  Clergy,  of  the  Scriptures  (or  fome  other  Book 
acknowledg'd  divine)  with  a  Diredlory  for  the  National  Religion,  and 
a  Council  for  the  equal  maintenance  both  of  the  National  Religion^ 
and  of  the  Liberty  of  Confcience, 

CHAP.  \^II. 

Of  Form  in  the  Military  part, 

1,     A     MAN  may  perifli  by  the  Sword ;  yet  no  man   draws  the 
,/\^  Sword  to  perifh,  but  to  live  by  it. 

2.  S  O  many  ways  as  there  are  of  living  by  the  Sword,  fo  many 
ways  there  are  of  a  Militia. 

3.  I  F  a  Prince  be  Lord  of  the  whole,  or  of  two  parts  in  three  of 
the  whole  Territory,  and  divides  it  into  Military  Farms  at  will  and 
without  rent,  upon  condition  of  Service  at  their  own  charge  in  Arms 
whenever  he  commands  them,  it  is  the  Sword  of  an  abfolute  Mo- 
narchy. 

4.  I F  the  Nobility,  being  Lords  of  the  whole,  or  of  two  parts  in 
three  of  the  whole  Territory,  let  their  Lands  by  good  penny-worths  to 
Tenants  at  will,  or  by  their  Leafes  bound  at  their  Commands  by  whom 
they  live  to  ferve  in  Arms  upon  pay,  it  is  the  Sword  of  a  regulated 
Monarchy. 

5.  I N  Countries  that  have  no  Infantry,  or  Militia  of  free  Commo- 
ners, as  in  France  and  Poland,  the  Nobility  themfelves  are  a  vaft  Body 
of  Horfe,  and  the  Sword  of  that  Monarchy. 

6.  I F  a  People,  where  there  neither  is  Lord  nor  Lords  of  the 
whole,  nor  of  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole  Territory,  for  the  com- 
mon defence  of  their  Liberty  and  of  their  Livelihood,  take  their  turns 
upon  the  Guard  or  in  Arms,  it  is  the  Sword  of  Democracy. 

7.  THERE  is  a  fourth  kind  of  Militia,  or  of  men  living  more 
immediately  by  the  Sword,  which  are  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  or  a  mer- 
cenary Army, 

8.  ABSOLUTE  Monarchy  muft  be  very  well  provided  with 
Court  Guards,  or  a  mercenary  Army ;  otherwife  its  Militaiy  Farmers 
having  no  bar  from  becoming  Proprietors,  the  Monarchy  it  felf  has 
no  bar  from  changing  into  Democracy. 

FORM  of  Government  (as  to  the  Military  part)  being  thus  compleat- 
ed,  isjunid  up  in  the  three  following  Aphorfms. 

9.  IN  a  regulated  Monarchy  where  there  is  an  Infantry,  there 
needs  not  any  Mercenary  Army ;  and  there  the  People  live  tolerably 
well. 

10.  I  N  a  regulated  Monarchy  where  there  is  no  Infantry,  but  the 
Nobility  themfelves  are  a  vaft  Body  of  Horfe,  there  muft   alfo  be 

a  mer- 
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a  mercenary  Infantry,  and  there  the   People  are  Peafants  or  Slaves.  Ch.  VIIL 

1 1.  T  H  t  R  b  IS  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  any  Monarchy  (whe- 
ther abfolute  or  regulated)  fobfifting   merely   by  a  mercenary   Army 
and  without  an  Infantry  or  Cavalry  planted  upon  the  Lands  of  the  Mo- 
narch, or  of  his  whole  Nobility. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  Form  in  the  Legal  part, 

j.T  F  Juflice  be  not  the  Intereft  of  a  Government,  the  Interefl;  of 
J[_  that  a  Government  will  be  its  Juftice. 

2.  L  E  T  Equity  or  Jullice  be  what  it  will,  yet  if  a  man  be  to 
judge  or  refolve  in  his  own  cafe,   he  refolves  upon  his  own  Intereft. 

3.  EVERY  Government,  being  not  obnoxious  to  any  Superior, 
refolves  in  her  own  cafe. 

4.  T  H  E  ultimate  Refult  in  every  Government  is  the  Law  in  that 
Government. 

5.  I  N  abfolute  Monarchy,  the  ultimate  Refult  is  in  the  Monarch. 

6.  I  N  Ariftocracy,  or  regulated  Monarchy,  the  ultimate  Refult  is 
in  the  Lords  or  Peers,  or  not  without  them. 

7.  I  N  Democracy  the  ultimate  Refult  is  in  the  People, 
8  L  A  W  in  abfolute  Monarchy  holds  fuch  a  difproportion  to  na- 
tural  Equity,  as  the  Intereft  of  one  Man  to  the  Intereft  of  all  Man- 
kind. 

9.  L  A  W  in  Ariftocracy  holds  fuch  a  difproportion  to  natural  E- 
quity,  as  the  Intereft  of  a  few  Men  to  the  Intereft  of  all  Mankind. 

10.  LAW  in  Democracy  holds  fuch  a  difproportion  to  natural  E- 
quity,  as  the  Intereft  of  a  Nation  to  the  Intereft  of  all  Mankind. 

11.  ONE  Government  has  much  nearer  approaches  to  natural 
Equity  than  another;  but  in  cafe  natural  Equity  and  Self-prefervation 
come  in  competition,  fo  natural  is  Self-prefervation  to  every  Creature, 
that  in  that  cafe  no  one  Government  has  any  more  regard  to  natural 
Equity  than  another. 

12.  A  Man  may  devote  himfelf  to  death  or  deftrudfion  to  five  a 
Nation,  but  no  Nation  will  devote  itfelf  to  death  or  dcftrudion  to 
fave  Mankind. 

13.  MACHIAVEL  is  decry 'd  for  fiying,  that  no  confuicration 
is  to  be  bad  of  what  is  juji  or  ifiju/i,  ofivhat  is  mercijui  or  cruel,  of  what 
is  honourable  or  ignominious,  in  caje  it  be  to  fave  a  State,  or  to  prejerve 
Liberty  ;  which  as  to  the  manner  of  exprellion  Is  crudely  fpoken.  But 
to  imagine  that  a  Nation  will  devote  it  lelf  to  death  or  deftruftion  any 
more  upon  Faith  given  or  an  Ingagement  thereto  tending,  than  if  there 
had  been  no  fuch  Ingagement  made  or  Faith  given,  were  not  piety  but 

follv. 

14.  WHERESOEVER  the  power  of  making  Law  is,  there 
only  is  the  power  ot  interpreting  the  Law  fo  made. 

1 5.  G  O  D  who  has  given  his  Law  to  the  Soul  of  that  man  who 
(hall  voluntarily  receive  it,  is  the  only  Interpreter  of  his  Law  to  that 
Soul ;  fuch  at  leaft  is  the  judgement  of  Democracy.  With  abfolute  Mo- 
narchy, and  with  Ariftocracy,  it  is  an  innate  Maxim,  Th^t  the  People 
are  to  be  dcceivdin  two  things,  their  KEhlGlON  atid  their  L  A  Wj 

6  O  or 
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Chap  IX.  or  that  the  Church  or  themfelves  are  Interpreters  of  all  Scripture,  as 
the  Priefts  were  antiently  of  the  Sibyls  Books. 

FORM  of  Government  (as  to  the  Legal  part)  being  thus  compleated 
isjiwidup  in  the  three  Jollowing  AphoriJ'ms. 

1 6.  ABSOLUTE  Monarchy  (for  the  Legal  part  of  the  Form) 
confifts  of  fuch  Laws  as  it  pretends  God  has  deliver'd  or  given  the 
King  and  Priefts  power  to  interpret ;  or  it  confifts  of  fuch  Laws  as  the 
Monarch  (hall  chufe  or  has  chofen. 

17.  A  R I S  T  O  C  R  A  C  y  (for  the  Legal  part  of  the  Form)  con- 
fifts of  fuch  Laws  as  the  Nobility  ftiall  chufe  or  have  chofen ;  or  of 
fuch  as  the  People  {hall  chufe  or  have  chofen,  provided  they  be  agreed 
to  by  their  Lords,  or  by  the  King  and  their  Lords. 

18.  D  E  M  O  C  R  A  C  Y  (for  the  Legal  part  of  the  Form)  confifts 
of  fuch  Laws  as  the  People,  with  the  advice  of  their  Council,  or  of 
the  Senate,  fhall  chufe  or  have  chofen. 

CHAP.    IX. 

Of  Form  in  the  yudicial  part. 

I, TV  yTULTIPLICITY  of  Laws,  being  a  multiplicity  of  Snares 
J[^Vj^_  for  the  People,  caufes  Corruption  of  Government. 

2.  PAUCITY  of  Laws  requires  arbitrary  Power  in  Courts,  or 
Judicatories. 

3.  ARBITRARY  Power  (in  reference  to  Laws)  is  of  three 
kinds,  (i)  ^"  making,  altering,  abrogating,  or  interpreting  of  Laws, 
which  belong  to  the  Sovereign  Power.  (2)  In  applying  Laws  to  cafes 
which  are  never  any  one  like  another.  (3)  In  reconciling  the  Laws 
among  themfelves. 

4.  T  H  E  R  E  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  judging  of  any  cafe  whatfo- 
ever  according  to  natural  Equity. 

5.  ARBITRARY  Power  makes  any  man  a  competent  Judge 
for  his  knowledge  j  but  leaving  him  to  his  own  Intereft,  which  often- 
times is  contrary  to  Juftice,  makes  him  alfo  an  incompetent  Judge,  in 
regard  that  he  may  be  partial. 

6.  PARTIALITY  is  the  caufe  why  Laws  pretend  to  abhor 
Arbitrary  Power;  neverthelefs,  feeing  that  not  one  cafe  is  altogether 
like  another,  there  muft  in  every  Judicatory  be  fome  arbitrary  Power. 

7.  PAUCITY  of  Laws  caufes  arbitrary  Power  in  applying  them  j 
and  Multiplicity  of  Laws  caufes  arbitrary  Power  in  reconciling  and 
applying  them  too, 

8.  ARBITRARY  Power  where  it  can  do  no  wrong,  does  the 
greateft  right ;  becaufe  no  Law  can  ever  be  fo  fram'd,  but  that  without 
arbitrary  Power  it  may  do  wrong. 

g.  ARBITRARY  Power,  going  upon  the  Intereft  of  One  or  of 
a  Few,  makes  not  ajuft  Judicatory. 

10.  ARBITRARY  Power,  going  upon  the  Intereft  of  the 
whole  People,  makes  a  juft  Judicatory. 

1 1.  A  L  L  Judicatories  and  Laws,  which  have  been  made  by  Arbi- 
trary Power,  allow  of  the  Interpretation  of  Arbitrary  Power,  and  ac- 
knowledge an  appeal  from  themfelves  to  it.  12.  T  H  A  T 
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12.  THAT  Law  which   leaves  the  leaft  arbitrary  Power  to  the  Chap  IX 
Judge  or  Judicatory,  is  the  moft  perfeft  Law. 

13.  LAWS  that  are  the  feweft,  plaineft,  and  briefeft,  leave  the 
leaft  arbitrary  Power  to  the  Judge  or  Judicatory  ;  and  being  a  Lio-ht  to 
the  People,  make  the  moft  incorrupt  Government.  ^ 

14.  LAWS  that  are  perplext,  intricate,  tedious,  and  voluminous 
leave  the  greateft  arbitrary  Power  to  the  Judge  or  Judicatory ;  and  rain- 
ing fnares  on  the  People,  make  the  moft  corrupt  Government. 

i^.  SEEING  no  Law  can  be  fo  perTed  as  not  to  leave  arbitrary 
Power  to  the  Judicatory,  that  is  the  beft  Conftitution  of  a  Judicatory 
where  arbitrary  Power  can  do  the  leaft  hurt,  and  the  worft  Conftitution 
of  a  Judicatory  is  where  arbitrary  Power  can  do  the  moft  ill. 

1 6.  ARBITRARY  Power  in  one  Judge  does  the  moft,  in  a 
few  Judges  does  lefs,  and  in  a  multitude  of  "judges  does  the  leaft  hurt. 

17.  THE  ultimate  Appeal  from  all  inferior  Judicatories  is  to 
fome  fovereign  Judge  or  Judicatory. 

18.  THE  ultimate  Refult  in  every  Government  (as  in  abfolute 
Monarchy,  the  Monarch  ;  in  Ariftocracy,  or  Ariftocratical  Monarchy, 
the  Peers ;  in  Democracy,  the  Popular  Affembly)  is  a  fovereign  Judge 
or  Judicatory  that  is  arbitrary. 

ig.  ARBITRARY  Power  in  Judicatories  is  not  fuch  as 
makes  no  ufe  of  the  Law,  but  fuch  by  which  there  is  a  right  ufe  to 
be  made  of  the  Laws. 

20.  THAT  Judicatory  where  the  Judge  or  Judges  are  not  obnoxi- 
ous to  partiality  or  private  Intereft,  cannot  make  a  wrong  ufe  of  Power. 

21.  THAT  Judicatory  that  cannot  make  a  wrong  ufe  of  Power, 
muft  make  a  right  ufe  of  Law. 

22.  EVERY  Judicatory  confifts  of  a  Judge  or  fome  Judges  with- 
out a  Jury,  or  of  a  Jury  on  the  Bench  without  any  other  Judge  or 
Judges,  or  of  a  Judge  or  Judges  on  the  Bench  with  a  Jury  at  the  Bar. 

FORM  of  Government  [as  to  the  Judicial  part)  being  thus  compleat- 
ed,  isfumd  up  in  the  three Jollowing  Aphorijms. 

zi-  ABSOLUTE  Monarchy  (for  the  Judicial  part  of  the  Form) 
admits  not  of  any  Jury,  but  is  of  fome  fuch  kind  as  a  Cadce  or  Judge 
in  a  City,  or  as  we  fay  in  a  Hundred,  with  an  Appeal  to  a  Cadalijkar 
or  a  Judge  in  a  Province,  from  whom  alfo  there  lies  an  Appeal  to  the 
Muphti,  who  is  at  the  devotion  of  the  Grand  Signor  or  of  the  Monarch. 

24  ARISTOCRACY  or  Ariftocratical  Monarchy  (for  the 
Judicial  part  of  the  Form)  may  admit  of  a  Jury,  fo  it  be  at  the  Bar 
only,  and  confifts  of  fome  fuch  kind  as  Delegates  or  ordinary  Judges, 
with  an  Appeal  to  a  Houfe  of  Peers;  or  fome  fuch  Court,  as  the  Par- 
liament at  Paris,  which  was  at  the  inftitution  in  the  reign  of  Hugh 
Capet,  a  Parliament  of  fovereign  Princes. 

25.  DEMOCRACY  (for  the  Judicial  part  of  the  Form)  is  of 
fome  fuch  kind  as  a  Jury  on  the  Bench  in  every  Tribe,  confilting  of 
thirty  perfonsor  more,  annually  eligible  in  one  third  part  bythePeople 
of  that  Tribe,  with  an  Appeal  from  thence  to  a  Judicatory  refiding 
jn  the  Capital  City  of  the  like  Conftitution,  annually  eligible  in  one 
third  part  out  of  the  Senate  or  the  popular  Affembly,  or  out  of  both ; 
from  which  alfo  there  lies  an  Appeal  to  the  People,  that  is  to  the  Popu- 
lar Aflembly. 

^  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 

Of  the  Admin'ijlration  of  Governmetit^    or 
REASON    of  STATE. 

I.  A  S  the  Matter  of  ajShip  or  of  a  Houfe  is  one  thing,  the  Form 
_/j^  of  a  Ship  or  of  a  Houfe  is  another  thing,  and  the  Admini- 
ftration  or  Reafon  of  a  Ship  or  of  the  Houfe  is  a  third  thing;  fo  the 
Matter  of  a  Government  or  of  a  State  is  one  thing,  the  Form  of  a  Go- 
vernment or  of  a  State  is  another,  and  the  Adminiflration  of  a  Govern- 
ment (which  is  what's  properly  and  truly  call'd  Reafon  of  State)  is 
a  third  thing. 

2.  THERE  are  thofe  who  can  play,  and  yet  cannot  pack  the 
Cards ;  and  there  are  who  can  pack  the  Cards,  and  yet  cannot  play. 

3.  ADMINISTRATION  of  Government,  or  Reafon  of 
State,  to  fuch  as  propofe  to  themlelves  to  play  upon  the  fquare,  is  one 
thing ;  and  to  fuch  as  propofe  to  themfelves  to  pack  the  Cards,  is  ano- 
ther. 

4  RE  AS  O  N  of  State  is  that  in  a  Kingdom  or  a  Common- 
wealth,  which  in  a  Family  is  call'd  THE   M  A I  N  C  HANCE. 

5.  T  H  E  Mafter  of  a  Family  that  either  keeps  himfelf  up  to  his 
antient  bounds  or  increafes  his  Stock,  looks  very  well  to  the  main 
Chance,  at  leafl  if  his  play  be  upon  the  fquare,  that  is,  upon  his  own 
Abilities,  or  good  Fortune,  or  the  Laws ;  but  if  it  were  not  upon  the 
fquare,  yet  an  Eflate  however  gotten,  is  not  for  that  a  lefs  Eftate  in 
it  felf,  nor  lefs  defcending  by  the  Law  to  his  Succeffors. 

6.  1 F  a  People  thro'  their  own  Induftry,  or  the  prodigality  of 
their  Lords,  come  to  acquire  Liberty;  if  a  few  by  their  Induflry,  or 
thro'  the  folly  or  flothfulnefs  of  the  People,  come  to  eat  them  out,  and 
make  themfelves  Lords ;  if  one  Lord  by  his  Power  or  his  Virtue,  or 
thro'  their  Neceffity,  their  Wifdom,  or  their  Folly,  can  overtop  the 
reft  of  thefe  Lords,  and  make  himfelf  King,  all  this  was  fair  play  and 
upon  the  fquare. 

7.  RE  AS  O  N  of  State  y  if  we  fpeak  of  it  as  fair  play,  is  foreign 
or  domeftlck. 

8.  REASON  of  State,  which  is  foreign,  confifls  in  balancing, 
foreign  Princes  and  States  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  you  may  gain  upon  them, 
or  at  leafl  that  they  may  not  gain  upon  you. 

9.  RE  A  SO  N  oj  State,  which  is  domeftick,  is  the  Adminiflra- 
tion  of  a  Government  (being  not  ufurp'd)  according  to  the  Founda- 
tion and  Superftrudlures  of  the  fame,  if  they  be  good,  or  fo  as  not  being 
good  that  they  may  be  mended,  or  fo  as  being  good  or  bad  they  may 
be  alter'd ;  or,  the  Government  being  ufurp'd,  the  RcaJo?i  oj  State, 
then  is  the  way  and  means  whereby  fuch  a  Ufurpation  may  be  made 
good  or  maintain'd. 

10.  REASON  oj  6'/^/e',  in  a  Democracy  which  is  rightly  founded 
and  rightly  order'd,  is  a  thing  of  great  facility,  whether  in  a  foreign  or 
in  a  domeflick  relation.  In  a  foreign,  becaufe  one  good  Democracy, 
weighing  two  or  three  of  the  greatelT  Princes,  will  eafily  give  the  balance 
abroad  at  its  pleafare ;  in  a  domeftick,  becaufe  it  confifts  not  of  any 

more 
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hiore  than  giving  fuch  a  flop  in  accumulation  that  the  State  comes  not  Chap  X 
to  be  Monarchical :  which  one  Reafon  of  State  being  made  eood    all 
the  reft  goes  well ;  and  which  one  Reafon  of  State  being  newleded'  all 
the  reft  comes  in  time  to  infallible  ruin. 

11.  REASON  of  State  in  a  Democracy;  which  is  not  right  in  its 
Foundations,  may  flburifli  abroad,  and  be  one :  but  at  home  will  Ian- 
guifti  or  be  two  Reafons  of  State,  that  is,  the  Reafon  of  the  State  or 
Orders  of  the  Nobility,  which  is  to  lord  it  over  the  People ;  and  the 
Reafon  of  the  popular  State  or  Order,  which  is  to  bring  the  Common- 
wealth to  equality  :  which  two  Reafons  of  State,  being  irreconcileablej 
will  exercife  themfclves  againft  one  another,  firft  by  Difputes,  then  by 
Plots,  till  it  comes  at  laft  to  open  Violence,  and  fo  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  Common-wealth,  as  it  happen'd  in  Rome. 

12.  REASON  of  State  in  an  abfolute  Monarchy  (whether 
Foreign  or  Domeltic)  is  but  threefold ;  as  firft,  to  keep  its  Military 
Farmers  or  Timariots  to  the  firft  Inftitution ;  next  to  cut  him  that  grows 
any  thing  above  his  due  Stature,  or  lifts  up  his  head  above  the  reft,  by 
fo  much  the  fhorter ;  and  laft  of  all  to  keep  its  Arms  in  exercife. 

13.  IN  Ariftocratical  Monarchy  Reafon  of  State  (as  to  the  whole) 
is  but  one  thing,  that  is,  to  preferve  the  Counterpoife  of  the  King  and 
the  two  or  the  three,  or  the  four  Eftates :  For  in  feme  Countries,  as 
in  Poland,  there  are  but  two  Eftates,  the  Clergy  and  the  Nobility ;  ia 
others^  as  in  Sweden,  there  are  four,  the  Nobility,  the  Gentry,  the 
Clergy,  and  the  Commons ;  in  moft  others  there  are  but  three,  the 
Lords  Spiritual,  the  Lords  Temporal,  and  the  Commons. 

14.  1  N  Ariftocratical  Monarchy  Reafon  of  State  (as  to  the  parts) 
is  a  multifarious  thing,  every  State  having  its  peculiar  Reafon  of  State; 
and  the  King  alfo  his  Reafon  of  State :  with  the  King  it  is  to  balance 
the  Nobility,  that  he  may  hold  them  under;  Reafon  of  State  with 
the  Nobility  is  to  balance  the  King,  left  he  ftiould  grow  abfolute  j 
Reafon  of  State  both  with  the  King  and  the  Nobility  is  to  keep  down 
the  People ;  and  Reafon  of  State  with  the  People  is  to  drive  at  their 
Liberty; 

1 5.  I N  Forms  that  are  pure,  or  in  Governments  that  have  no  more 
than  an  abfolute  Prince  or  one  State,  as  abfolute  Monarchy  and  equal 
or  pure  Democracy,  there  is  but  one  Reafon  of  State,  and  that  is  to 
preferve  the  Form  intire.  In  Forms  that  are  mix'd  (as  in  an  unequal 
Common-wealth  where  there  are  two  Eftates,  and  in  Ariftocratical 
Monarchy  where  there  is  a  King  and  two  if  not  three  Eftates)  there 
are  fo  many  Reafons  of  State  to  break  the  Form,  that  there  has  not 
been  any  unequal  Common-wealth  which  either  the  People  have  not 
brought  to  Democracy,  or  the  Nobility  to  Monarchy.  And  fcarce 
was  there  any  Ariftocratical  Monarchy,  where  (to  omit  the  Wars  of 
the  Nobility  with  their  King,  or  among  themfelves)  the  People  have 
not  driven  out  the  King,  or  where  the  King  has  not  brought  the  Peo- 
ple into  Slavery.  Ariftocratical  Monarchy  is  the  true  Theatre  of  Ex- 
pedient-mongers and  Stateemperics,  or  the  deep  Waters  wherein  that 
Leviathan  the  Minifter  of  State  takes  his  paftime. 

16.  THE  Complaint  that  the  Wifdom  of  all  thefe  latter  times  in. 
Princes  Affairs  confifts  rather  in  fine  deliveries  and  fliiftings  of  Dangers 
or  Mifchiefs  when  they  are  near,  than  in  folid  and  grounded  courfes 
to  keep  them  off,  is  a  Complaint  in  the  Streets  of  Ariftocratical  Mo- 
narchy ;  and  not  to  be  remedy'd,  becaufe  the  Nobility  b<^ing  not  bro- 
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Chap.  X.  ken,  the  King  is  in  danger,  and  the  Nobility  being  broken^  the  Mo- 
narchy is  ruin'd. 

17.  AN  Abfurdity  in  the  form  of  the  Government  (as  that  in  a 
Monarchy  there  may  be  two  Monarchs)  (hoots  out  into  a  mifchief 
in  the  Adminiftration,  or  fome  wickednefs  in  the  Reafon  of  State,  as 
in  RoMULUs's  kiUing  of  Remus,  and  the  monftrous  Aflbciations  of 
the  Roman  Emperors. 

18.  USURPATION  of  Government  is  a  Surfeit  that  converts 
the  beft  Arts  into  the  vi^orft :  Nemo  unquam  imperhim  Jlagitio  acquifi" 
turn  bonis  artibus  exercnit, 

19.  AS  in  the  privation  of  Virtue,  and  in  Beggary,  men  are  Sharks 
or  Robbers,  and  the  reafon  of  their  way  of  living  is  quite  contrary  to 
thofe  of  Thrift ;  fo  in  the  privation  of  Government,  as  in  Anarchy, 
Oligarchy,  or  Tyranny,  that  which  is  Reafon  of  State  with  them  is 
diredlly  oppofite  to  that  which  is  truly  fo :  whence  are  all  thofe  black 
Maxims  fet  down  by  fome  Politicians,  particularly  Mach  iavel  in 
his  Prince^  and  which  are  condemn'd  to  the  fire  even  by  them,  who, 
if  they  liv'd  otherwife,  might  blow  their  fingers. 

20.  WHERE  the  Government  from  a  true  Foundation  rifes  up 
into  proper  Super-ftruftures  or  Form,  the  Reafon  of  State  is  right  and 
ftreight ;  but  give  our  Politician  peace  when  you  pleafe,  if  your  Houfe 
ftands  awry,  your  Props  do  not  ftand  upright. 

21.  TAKE  a  Jugler,  and  commend  his  Tricks  never  fo  much, 
yet  if  in  fo  doing  you  fhew  his  Tricks  you  fpoil  him ;  which  has  been 
and  is  to  be  confefs'd  of  Mach  iavel. 

22.  CORRUPTION  in  Government  is  to  be  read  and  con- 
fider'd  in  Mach  iavel,  as  Difeafes  in  a  man's  Body  are  to  be  read  and 
confider'd  in  Hippocrates. 

23.  NEITHER  Hippocrates  nor  Mach  iavel  introduc'd 
Difeafes  into  man's  Body,  nor  Corruption  into  Government,  which 
were  before  their  times ;  and  feeing  they  do  but  difeover  them,  it  mult 
be  confeft  that  fo  much  as  they  have  done  tends  not  to  the  increafe 
but  the  cure  of  them,  which  is  the  truth  of  thefe  two  Authors. 
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I.  nr^  ^  E  Errors  and  Sufferings  of  the  People  are  from  their 

Governors. 

2.  WHEN  the  Foundation  of  a  Government  comes 

to  be  chang'd,  and  the  Governors  change  not  the  Super- 
ftruftures  accordingly,  the  People  become  miferable. 

3.  T  H  E  Monarchy  of  England  was  not  a  Government  by  Arms, 
but  a  Government  by  Laws,  tho'  imperfedt  or  ineffedlual  Laws. 

4.  T  H  E  later  Governments  in  England  fmce  the  death  of  the  King 
have  been  Governments  by  Arms. 

5.  T  H  E  People  cannot  fee,  but  they  can  feel. 

6.  T  H  E  People  having  felt  the  difference  between  a  Government 
by  Laws  and  a  Government  by  Arms,  will  always  defire  the  Govern- 
ment by  Laws,  and  abhor  that  of  Arms. 

7.  WH E R  E  the  Spirit  of  the  People  is  impatient  of  a  Govern- 
ment by  Arms,  and  defirous  of  a  Government  by  Laws,  there  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  People  is  not  unfit  to  be  trufted  with  their  Liberty. 

8.  THE  fpiritof  the  People  of  £«g-/^W,  not  trufled  with  their 
Liberty,  drives  at  the  reflitution  of  Monarchy  by  Blood  and  Vio- 
lence. 

9.  T  HE  Spirit  of  the  People  of  England,  trufled  with  their  Li- 
berty, if  the  Form  be  fufiicient,  can  never  fet  up  a  King ;  and  if  the 
Form  be  infufHcient  (as  a  Pailiament  with  a  Council  in  the  intervals, 
or  two  Affemblies  co-ordinate)  will  fet  up  a  King  without  Blood  or  Vio- 
lence. 

10.  T  O  light  upon  a  good  Man,  may  be  in  Chance;  but  to  be  fiire 
of  an  Affembly  of  good  Men,  is  not  in  Prudence. 

11.  WHERE  the  Security  is  no  more  than  perfonal,  there  may 
be  a  good  Monarch,  but  can  be  no  good  Common  wealth. 

12.  THE  necelfary  Aftion  or  Ufeof  each  thing  is  from  the  nature 
of  the  Form. 

13.  WHERE  the  Security  is  in  the  Perfons,  the  Government 
makes  good  men  evil ;  where  the  Security  is  in  the  Form,  the  Go- 
vernment makes  evil  men  good. 

14.  ASSEMBLYS  legitimately  elefted  by  the  People,  are  that 
only  Party  which  can  govern  without  an  Army. 

15.  NOT  the  Party  which  cannot  govern  without  an  Army,  but 
the  Party  which  can  govern  without  an  Army,  is  the  refin'd  Party,  as 
to  this  intent  and  purpofe  truly  refin'd ;  that  is,  by  Popular  Eledlion, 
according  to  the  Precept  of  Moses,    and  the  Rule  of  Scripture : 

T^ake 
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Chap.  V.    Take  ye  wife  men^  and  underftanding,  and  blown  among  your  Tribes, 
and  1  will  make  them  Rulers  over  you. 

i6.  T  H  E  People  are  deceiv'd  by  Names,  but  not  by  things. 

17.  WHERE  there  is  a  well  oi:der'd  Common- wealth,  the  Peo- 
ple are  generally  fatisfy'd. 

18.  WHERE  the  People  are  generally  diffatisfy'd,  there  is  no 
Common-wealth. 

19.  T  H  E  Parties  in  England  declaring  for  a  Common-wealth,  hold 
every  one  of  them  fomething  that  is  inconfiflent  with  2.  Common- 
wealth. 

20.  T  O  hold  that  the  Government  may  be  manag'd  by  a  few,  or 
by  a  Party,  is  inconfiflent  with  a  Common-wealth ;  except  in  a  Si- 
tuation like  that  o^  Venice. 

21.  TO  hold  that  there  can  be  any  National  Religion  or  Miniflry 
without  public  Indowment  and  Infpedlion  of  the  Magiflracy,  or  any 
Government  without  a  National  Religion  or  Miniflry,  is  inconfiilent 
with  a  Common-wealth. 

22  T  O  hold  that  there  may  be  Liberty,  and  not  Liberty  of  Con- 
fcience,  is  inconfiflent  with  a  Common-wealth  that  has  the  Liberty  of 
her  own  Confcience,   or  that  is  not  Popifli. 

23.  W  H  E  R  E  Civil  Liberty  is  intire,  it  includes  Liberty  of  Con- 
fcience. 

24.  W  H  E  R  E  Liberty  of  Confcience  is  intire,  it  includes  Civil 
Liberty. 

25.  EITHER  Liberty  of  Confcience  can  have  no  fecurity  at 
all,   or  under  Popular  Government  it  miifl  have  the  greatefl  fecurity. 

26.  T  O  hold  that  a  Government  may  be  introduc'd  by  a  little  at 
once,  is  to  wave  Prudence,  and  commit  things  to  Chance. 

27.  T  O  hold  that  the  Wifdom  of  God  in  the  formation  of  a  Houfe 
or  of  a  Government,  goes  not  univerfally  upon  natural  Principles,  is  in- 
confiflent with  Scripture. 

28.  TO  hold  that  the  Wifdom  of  Man  in  the  formation  of  a 
Houfe,  or  of  a  Government,  may  go  upon  fuper-natural  Principles,  is 
inconfiflent  with  a  Common-wealth,  and  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  God 
ordain'd  the  Temple,  therefore  it  was  not  built  by  Mafons;  he  ordain'd 
the  Snuffers,  therefore  they  were  not  made  by  a  Smith. 

29.  TO  hold  that  Hirelings  (as  they  are  term'd  by  fome)  or  an  in-> 
dow'd  Miniflry,  ought  to  be  rcmov'd  out  of  the  Church,  is  incon^ 
fiftent  with  a  Common-wealth. 

30.  NATURE  is  of  GOD. 

3 1.  S  O  M  E  part  in  every  Religion  is  natural. 
,    32.A  UNIVERSAL  Effedl  demon  flrates  a  univerfal  Caufe. 

33.  A  UNIVERSAL  Caufe  is  not  fo  much  natural,  as  it  is 
Nature  it  felf. 

34.  E  V  E  R  Y  man,  either  to  his  terror  or  confolation,  has  fome 
fenfe  of  Religion, 

35.  M  A  N  may  rather  de  defin'd  a  religious  than  a  rational  Crea- 
ture; in  regard  that  in  other  Creatures  there  may  be  fomething  of  Rea- 
fon,  but  there  is  nothing  of  Religion. 

36.  GOVERNMENT  is  of  human  Prudence,  and  human 
prudence  is  adequate  to  man's  Nature. 

37.  T  HE  Prudence  or  Government  that  is  regardlefs  of  Religion, 
is  not  adequate  nor  fatisfai^iory  to  man's  Nature. 

38.  WHERE 
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38.  WHERE  the  Government  is  not  adequate  or  fatisfaftory  to 
man's  Nature,  it  can  never  be  quiet  or  perfedl. 

39.  THE  major  part  of  Mankind  gives  it  felf  up  in  the  matter  of 
Religion  to  the  pubUck  leading. 

40.  THAT  there  may  be  a  publick  leading,  there  muft  be  a  Na- 
tional Religion. 

41.  WHERE  the  minor  part  takes  aw^ay  the  National  Religion, 
there  the  major  part  is  deprived  of  Liberty  of  Conlcience  by  the  mi- 
nor. 

42.  WHERE  the  major  part  is  deprived  of  Liberty  of  Confciencc 
by  the  minor,  there  they  will  deprive  the  minor  ot  that  Liberty  of 
Confcience  which  they  might  otherwife  enjoy. 

43.  I  N  I/rael  there  was  an  endow'd  Clergy  or  Prieflhood,  and  a 
National  Rehgion  under  infpedlion  of  the  Magiflratc:  whence  the 
Chriftians  in  Apoflolick  Times,  defraying  their  own  Miniftry,  could 
have  Liberty  of  Confcience  ;  whereas  if  the  Chrifticun  by  going  about 
to  take  away  Tithes,  and  abolifh  the  National  Religion,  had  endea- 
vour'd  to  violate  the  Confciences  of  the  unconverted  Jeivs^  thefe  be- 
ing far  greater  in  nomber,  muft  needs  have  taken  away  the  Liberty  of 
Confcience  from  the  Chrtjiians. 

44.  PAUL  in  Athens  could  freely  and  undifturbedly  convert  Dio- 
NYSius  and  others;  therefore  in  Athens  there  was  Liberty  of  Con- 
fcience; but  if  Paul  and  his  Converts  had  gone  about  to  drive  Hire- 
lings, or  an  endow'd  Priefthood  or  Clergy  out  of  that  Church,  who 
fees  not  that  the  Athenians  would  have  driven  Paul  and  his  Converts 
out  of  Athem  ? 

45.  THAT  there  may  be  Liberty  of  Confcience,  there  mufl  be 
a  National  Religion. 

46.  THAT  there  may  be  a  National  Religion,  there  mufl  be 
an  endow'd  Clergy. 

47.  C  O  M  M  O  N-W  E  A  L  T  H  S  have  had  three  ways   of  U- 
■  nion.     As  the  Athenians,  by  bringing  their  Confederates  to  fubjedion ; 

As  the  United  Provinces  by  an  equal  League:  or  as  the  Romans  by 
an  inequal  League.  The  firft  way  is  tyrannical.  In  the  fecond,  one 
Common-wealth  under  the  League  is  no  more  than  another,  and  each 
one  as  to  herfelf  has  a  Negative:  which  kind  of  Union  is  not  only 
obflrudive,  but  tends  (as  we  have  feen  both  in  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land) towards  Divifion.  In  the  third  way,  the  Common-wealth  unit- 
ing other  Common-wealths,  retains  to  herfelf  the  leading  of  the  whole 
League,  leaving  to  each  of  the  reft  her  own  Laws,  and  her  own 
Liberty. 

48.'T  I L  L  a  Common-wealth  be  firft  fram'd,  how  fuch  a  Com- 
mon-wealth fhould  make  an  efFedlual  Union  with  another  Nation,  te 
not  pofTible  to  be  feen. 

49.  THE  new,  unpradlis'd,  and  heretofore  unheard  Union  (as  it 
is  vulgarly  fpoken)  with  Scotland,  by  uniting  Deputies  of  divers  Na- 
tions, not  in  a  Council  apart,  or  by  way  of  States  General,  as  in  the 
United  Provinces,  but  in  the  standing  Councils  of  fome  one  Common- 
wealth in  the  League,  is  deflructive  to  Liberty  both  in  England  and 
in  Scotland. 

50.  IF  the  Common-wealth  of  Efigland  Kcc'ivcs  Deputies  from 
Scotlafid  in  a  greater  number  than  that  of  her  own,  fhe  receives  Law 
from  a  foreign  Interefl,  and  fo  lofes  her  own  Liberty. 

6  a_  5>-  IF 
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51.  \£  Scotland  he  vectw&d  in  an  equal  number,  it  obftrudis  the 
freedom  of  both,  or  occafions  War  or  DifTenfion. 

52.  IF  Scotland  he  receiv'd  in  an  inferior  number,  flie  receives 
Law  from  England,  and  fo  lofes  her  Liberty.  The  like  is  underftood 
of  Ireland. 

53.  WHEREAS  a  well  order'd  Common- wealth  fhould  give  the 
Balance  to  her  Confederates,  and  not  receive  it  from  them  ;  the  Coun- 
cils, in  which  divers  others  are  thus  united,  tho'  in  a  far  inferior  num- 
ber of  Deputies,  yet  if  thefe  lie  in  wait,  or  lay  their  heads  together, 
may  be  over-rul'd,  obftrudled,  or  over-balanc'd  by  foreign  Intereils. 

54.  WHERE  Countries  are  divers  in  their  Laws,  and  yet  are 
to  receive  Laws  one  from  the  other,  neither  the  Common-wealth  giv- 
ing Law,  knows  what  to  give,  nor  the  Common-wealth  receiving 
Law,  underftands  what  fhe  receives :  in  which  cafe  the  Union  returns 
to  force  or  Confufion. 

^^.  THE  befl  way  of  holding  a  Nation  different  or  not  different 
in  Laws,  is  the  Rom  an  ^  that  is,  by  way  of  Province. 

56.  A  PROVINCE,  efpecially  if  fhe  has  flrong  holds,  may, 
by  defraying  of  a  fmall  Guard,  be  kept  to  a  jufl  League,  and  for  the 
reft  enjoy  her  own  Laws,  her  own  Governnient,  and  her  perfedl  Li- 
berty. Other  ways  of  Union  will  be  found  more  chargeable,  and  lefs 
effeiflual,  on  both  fides :  for  if  Englatjd  has  no  Army  in  Scotlami,  Scot- 
land wi\i  receive  no  Law  from  England;  and  if  England  has  an  Army 
there,  her  holdconfifls  not  in  the  Union,  but  in  the  Force.  The  like 
is  to  be  underflood  of  Ireland. 

57.  I F  a  Country  be  very  fmall,  and  not  able  to  fubfift  of  itfelf, 
as  Wales,  it  may  be  fafely  united  and  held :  but  the  advantage  that 
Wales  has  in  participation  of  all  Magiftracies  and  Offices,  is  not  that 
which  England  IS  able  to  afford  to  fuch  a  Country  as  Scotland,  without 
fiabjedling  her  neck  to  the  yoke. 

58.  THE  order  of  a  Common- wealth  requires,  that  it  confifls, 
firft,  of  a  Civil  j  fecondly,  of  a  Religious  3  thirdly,  of  a  Military  j 
and  fourthly,  of  a  Provincial  part.  The  manner  of  uniting  Provin- 
ces or  different  Nations,  pertains  to  the  lafl  part ;  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Common-wealth,  to  begin  with  that  firff,  which  is  natural- 
ly lafl,  is  to  invert  the  Order,  and  by  confequence  the  Common- 
wealth it  felf,  which  indeed  is  nothing  but  Order. 

59.  WHERE  there  can  be  any  other  Government,  there  can 
be  no  Common-wealth. 

60.  WHERE  there  can  be  a  Common-wealth,  what  Tumults 
foever  there  happen,  and  which  foever  prevail,  there  can  be  no  other 
Government ;  that  is  to  fay,  without  foreign  Invalion,  which  through- 
out I  mufl  be  underftood  to  except. 

6x.  IF  Sir  George  Booth  had  prevail'd,  he  muft  either  have 
introduced  a  Common-wealrh,  or  have  reflored  the  King. 

62. 1 F  the  King  were  reflored,  he  muft  either  govern  by  aa 
Army,    or  by  Parliaments. 

63.  A  KING  governing  now  m  England  hy  an  Army,  would 
for  the  fameCaufes  find  the  fame  Eifedts  with  the  late  Protestor. 

64.  A  KING  governing  now  in  E)igla)id  by  Parliaments,  would 
find  the  Nobility  of  noeffedl  at  all. 

65.  A  PARLIMAENT,  where  the  Nobility  is  of  no  efFed:  at  all, 
is  a  mere  popular  Council. 

66.  A 
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^    66.  A  M  E  R  E  Popular  Council  will  never  receive  Law  from  a 
King. 

67.  A  MERE  Popular  Council  giving  Law  to  a  King,  becomes 
thereby  a  Democracy,  or  equal  Common-wealth  ;  or  the  difference  is 
no  greater  than  in  the  imperfediion  of  the  Form. 

68.  A  C  O  M  M  O  N- W  E  A  L  T  H  or  Democracy  to  be  perfeft 
in  the  Form,  muft  confift  efpecially  of  fuch  an  Affembly,  the  Refult 
whereof  can  go  upon  no  Intereft  whatfoever,  but  that  only  which  is 
the  common  intereft  of  the  whole  People. 

69.  A  N  Affembly  confilling  of  a  few,  may  go  upon  the  Intereft 
of  one  man,  as  a  King ;  or  upon  the  Literefl  of  one  Party,  as  that  of 
Divines,  Lawyers,  and  the  like ;  or  the  Intereft  of  themfelves,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  their  Government. 

70.  THE  Popular  Affembly  in  a  Common-wealth  may  confift  of 
too  few,  but  can  never  confift  of  too  many. 

yi.  IN  every  Common-wealth  there  has  been  a  Popular  Affembly. 
This  in  Ijrael-iiX.  leaft  confifted  of  twenty  four  thoufand,  upon  a  month- 
ly Rotation.  In  Athens^  Lacedemon,  Rome,  it  confifted  of  the  whole 
Citizens,  that  is,  of  all  fuch  as  had  a  right  in  the  Common-wealth, 
whether  they  inhabited  in  City  or  Country.  In  Venice  it  confifts  of 
about  two  thoufand.  In  the  Province  oi  Holland  only,  which  con- 
tains eighteen  or  nineteen  Sovereignties,  the  Popular  or  refolving  M~ 
femblies  confift  at  leaft  of  five  hundred  Perfons:  thefe  in  the  whole 
Union,  may  amount  to  five  or  fix  thoufand;  in  Switzerland \  believe 
they  come  to  a  greater  number,  x^nd  the  moft  of  thefe  Affemblies 
have  been  perpetually  extant. 

72.  IF  the  Popular  Affembly  confifts  of  fo  few,  and  fo  eminent 
Perfons  as  are  capable  of  any  orderly  Debate,  it  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  deftroy  the  Common-wealth. 

73.  IF  the  Popular  Aflembly  confifts  of  fo  many,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  fo  mean  Perfons  as  are  not  capable  of  Debate,  there 
muft  be  a  Senate  to  help  this  defedt. 

74.  THE  Reafon  of  the  Senate  is,  that  a  Popular  Affembly  right- 
ly conftituted,  is  not  capable  of  any  prudent  debate. 

7^.  THE  Reafon  of  the  Popular  Affembly  is,  that  a  Senate  right- 
ly conftituted  for  Debate,  muft  confift  of  fo  few  and  eminent  Perfons, 
that  if  they  have  the  Refult  too,  they  will  not  refolve  according  to  the 
Intereft  of  the  People,  but  according  to  the  Intereft  of  themlelves. 

76.  A  POPULAR  Affembly  without  a  Senate  cannot  be  wife. 

•jy.  A  SENATE  without  a  Popular  Affembly  will  not  be  honeft. 

78.  THE  Senate  and  the  Popular  Affembly  being  once  rightly  con- 
ftituted, the  refl  of  the  Common-wealth  will  conftitute  it  felf. 

79.  THE  Venetians  having  flain  divers  of  their  Dukes  for  their 
Tyranny,  and  being  affembl'd  by  fuch  numbers  in  their  great  Council 
as  were  naturally  incapable  of  Debate,  pitch'd  upon  thirty  Gentlemen 
who  were  call'd  Pregafi,  in  that  they  were  pray'd  to  go  apart,  and, 
debating  upon  the  Exigence  of  the  Common-wealth,  to  propofe  as  they 
thought  good  to  the  great  Council :  and  from  thence  firft  arofe  the 
Senate  of  Venice  (to  this  day  call'd  the  Pregati)  and  the  Great  Council, 
that  is,  the  Senate  and  the  Popular  Affembly  of  Venice.  And  from  thefe 
two  arofe  uU  thofe  admirable  Orders  of  that  Common-wealth. 

80.  THAT 
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80.  THAT  a  People  of  themfelves  (hould  have  fuch  an  under- 
ftanding,  as  when  they  of  Venice  did  inftitute  their  Pregati  or  Senate, 
is  rare. 

81.  THAT  a  Senate  or  Council  of  Governors  having  fupreme 
Power,  fliould  inftitute  a  popular  Affembly,  and  propofe  to  it,  tho' 
in  all  reafon  it  be  the  far  more  facile  and  pradicable,  is  that  which 
is  rarer. 

82.  THE  diffufive  body  of  the  People  is  not  in  a  natural  capacity 
of  judging ;  for  which  caufe  the  whole  judgment  and  power  of  the 
diffufive  Body  of  the  People  muft  be  entirely  and  abfolutely  in  their 
colkftive  Bodies,  Aflemblies  or  Reprefentatives,  or  there  can  be  no 
Common-wealth. 

83.  TO  declare  that  the  Aflemblies  or  Reprefentatives  of  the  Peo- 
ple have  power  in  fome  things,  and  in  others  not,  is  to  make  the  dif- 
fufive Body,  which  is  in  a  natural  incapacity  of  judging,  to  be  in  a 
political  capacity  of  judging. 

84.  T  O  bring  a  natural  incapacity  of  judging  to  a  political  capacity 
of  judging,  is  to  introduce  Government.  To  bring  a  natural  incapa- 
city of  judging  to  fuch  a  coUedlive  or  political  capacity  of  judging, 
as  yet  neceflarily  muft  retain  the  Intereft  of  the  diffufive  Body,  is  to 
introduce  the  beft  kind  of  Government.  But  to  lay  any  appeal  whatfo- 
ever  from  a  political  capacity  of  judging,  to  a  natural  incapacity  of 
judging,  is  to  fruftrate  all  Government,  and  to  introduce  Anarchy. 
Nor  is  Anarchy,  whether  impos'd  or  obtruded  by  the  Legiflator  firft, 
or  by  the  People,  or  their  Demagogs  or  Incendiaries  afterwards,  of 
any  other  kind  whatfoever  than  of  this  only. 

85.  TO  make  Principles  or  Fundamentals,  belongs  not  to  Men,  to 
Nations,  nor  to  human  Laws.  To  build  upon  fuch  Principles  or  Fun- 
damentals as  are  apparently  laid  by  God  in  the  inevitable  neceflity 
or  Law  of  Nature,  is  that  which  truly  appertains  to  Men,  to  Nations, 
and  to  human  Laws.  To  make  any  other  Fundamentals,  and  then 
build  upon  them,  is  to  build  Caftles  in  the  Air. 

86.  WHATEVER  is  violent,  is  not  fecure  nor  durable ;  what- 
ever is  fecure  or  durable,  is  natural. 

87.  G  O  V  E  R  N  M  E  N  T  in  the  whole  People,  tho'  the  major 
part  were  difaffecfted,  muft  be  fecure  and  durable,  becaufe  it  waves 
Force,  to  found  it  felf  upon  Nature. 

88.  GOVERNMENT  in  a  Party,  tho'  all  of  thefe  were  well 
affe£ted,  muft  be  infecure  and  tranfltory,  becaufe  it  waves  Nature,  to 
found  it  felf  upon  Force. 

89.  C  O  M  M  O  N-W  E  A  L  T  H  S,  of  all  other  Governments,  are 
more  efpecially  for  the  prefervation,  not  for  the  deftrudiion,  of 
Mankind. 

90.  C  O  M  M  O  N-W  E  A  L  T  H  S,  that  have  been  given  to  cut 
off  their  difeas'd  Limbs  (as  Florence)  have  brought  themfelves  to 
impotence  and  ruin.  Common-wealths  that  have  been  given  to 
healing  their  difeas'd  Limbs  (as  Venice)  have  been  healthful  and 
flourifhing. 

91.  -^T'if  EAT 5  under  the  Oligarchy  of  four  hundred,  was  infi- 
nitely more  afflifted  and  torn  with  Diftradlion,  Blood  and  Animofity 
of  Parties,  than  is  England;  yet  by  introdudlion  of  a  Senate  of  four 
hundred,  and  a  Popular  Affembly  of  five  thoufand,  did  thereupon,  fo 
fuddenly  as.  if  it  had  been  a  Charm,  recover  Might  and  Glory.     See 
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the  eighth  Book  o^Thucywdesj  A  Story  ifi  tbefe  Times  fnojl  neceffan 
to  be  cohfiderd. 

92.  T  O  leave  our  felves  and  Poflerity  to  a  farther  purchafe  in 
Blood  or  Sweat  of  that  which  we  may  prefently  poffefs,  enjoy,  and 
hereafter  bequeath  to  Poflerity  in  Peace  and  Glory,  is  inhuman  and 
impious. 

93.  AS  certainly  and  fuddenly  as  a  good  ftate  of  health  difpels  the 
peevifhnefs  and  peril  of  Sicknefs,  does  a  good  flate  of  Government  the 
animofity  and  danger  of  Parties. 

94.  THE  Frame  of  a  Common-wealth  having  firft  been  propos'd 
and  confider'd,  Expedients  (in  cafe  fuch  fhould  be  found  neceflary  for 
the  fafe,  effedual,  and  perfedl  introduction  of  the  fame)  may  with 
fome  aim  be  apply'd  or  fitted ;  as  to  a  Houfe,  when  the  Model  is  re- 
folv'd  upon,  we  fit  Scaffolds  in  building.  But  firfl:  to  refolve  upon  Ex- 
pedients, and  then  to  fit  to  them  the  Frame  of  a  Common- wealth,  is 
as  if  one  fliould  fet  up  Props,  and  then  build  a  Houfe  to  lean  upon 
them. 

95.  A  S  the  chief  Expedients  in  the  building  of  a  Houfe  are  Axes 
and  Hammers;  fo  the  chief  Expedient  in  the  building  of  a  Govern- 
ment, is  a  flanding  Army. 

96.  AS  the  Houfe  which,  being  built,  will  not  fland  without  the 
perpetual  noife  or  ufe  of  Axes  and  Hammers,  is  imperfedl ;  fo  is  the 
Government  which,  being  form'd,  cannot  fupport  it  felf  without  the 
perpetual  ufe  of  a  ftanding  Army. 

97.  WHILE  the  Civil  and  Religious  parts  of  a  Common-wealth 
are  in  forming,  there  is  a  necefiity  tliat  fhe  fhould  be  fupported  by  an 
Army;  but  when  the  Military  and  Provincial  parts  are  rightly  form'd, 
(he  can  have  no  farther  ufe  of  any  other  Army.  Wherefore  at  this 
point,  and  not  till  then,  her  Armies  are  by  the  practice  of  Common- 
wealths, upon  flighter  occafions,  to  have  half  pay  for  life,  and  to  be 
difbanded. 

98.  WHERE  there  is  a  (landing  Army,  and  not  a  form'd  Go- 
vernment, there  the  Army  of  necelTity  will  have  Didlatorian  Power. 

99.  WHERE  an  Army  fubfifls  upon  the  Pay  or  Riches  of  a 
fingle  Perfon,  or  of  a  Nobility,  that  Army  is  always  monarchical. 
Where  an  Army  fubfifls  not  by  the  Riches  of  a  fingle  Perfon,  nor  of 
a  Nobility,  that  Army  is  always  popular. 

100.  THE  E}iglijh  Armies  are  popular  Armies. 

101.  WHERE  Armies  are  popular,  and  exercife  Dicftatorian 
Power  in  depofing  fingle  Perfons,  and  monarchical  Aflemblies,  there 
can  be  no  greater,  nor  needs  any  other  Expedient  for  the  introdudlion 
of  a  Common-wealth.  Neverthelefs  to  this  may  be  added  fome  fuch 
moderate  Qualifications  as  may  prune  the  Common-wealth,  not  lop  off 
her  Branches.  Whom  thefe  will  not  fatisfy,  it  is  not  a  Common- 
wealth, but  a  Party,  that  can. 

102.  IF  the  late  King  had  freely  permitted  to  the  People  the  ex- 
ercife of  the  Power  inevitably  devolv'd  upon  them  by  the  chan:;e  of 
the  Balance,  he  had  not  been  deflroy'd.  If  either  of  the  late  fingle 
Perfons  had  brought  the  People  into  an  orderly  exercife  of  the  Power 
devolv'd  upon  them,  he  had  been  great.  What  Party  foevcr  fhall 
hinder  the  People  from  the  exercife  of  the  Power  devolv'd  upon 
them,  fliall  be  certainly  ruin'd :  who  or  what  Party  foever  fliall  in- 
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troduce  the  People  into  the  due  and  orderly  exercife  of  the  Power  de- 
volv'd  upon  them,  fhall  be  forthwith  fecure  and  famous  for  ever. 

103  A  M  A  N  ufes,  nourifhes,  and  cherifhes  his  Body,  without 
underftanding  it  j  but  he  that  made  the  Body  underftood  it. 

J 04.  THE  reafon  why  the  Nations  that  have  Common-wealths, 
ufe  them  fo  well,  and  cheriOi  them  fo  much,  and  yet  that  fo  few  Na- 
tions have  Common-wealths,  is.  That  in  ufing  a  Common-v/ealth,  it 
is  not  necelfary  it  {hould  be  underftood ;  but  in  making  a  Common- 
wealth, that  it  be  underftood,  is  of  abfolute  neceffity.  Caput  Rei- 
publicce  eft  7ioJfe  Rempub.     Cicero. 

105.  A  S  the  natural  Body  of  a  Chriftian  or  Saint  can  be  no  other, 
for  the  frame,  than  fuch  as  has  been  the  natural  Body  of  an  Ifraelite  or 
of  a  Heathen  ;  fo  the  political  Bodies  or  Civil  Governments  of  Chrijii- 
am  or  Saints  can  be  no  other,  for  the  frame,  than  fuch  as  have  been 
the  political  Bodies  or  civil  Governments  of  the  I/raelites,  or  of  the 
Heathens. 

106.  I T  fliall  be  as  foon  found  when  and  where  the  Soul  of  a  Man 
was  in  the  Body  of  a  Beaft,  as  when  or  where]  the  Soul  or  Freedom 
natural  to  Democracy,  was  in  any  other  Form  than  that  only  of  a 
Senate,  and  an  Affembly  of  the  People. 

107.  IN  thofe  things  wherein,  and  fo  far  as  Art  is  diredled  or  li- 
mited by  the  nature  of  her  Materials,  it  is  in  Art  as  in  Nature. 

108.THAT  Democracy,  or  equal  Government  by  the  People, 
confift  of  an  Affembly  of  the  People,  and  a  Senate,  is  that  whereby 
Art  is  altogether  direded,  limited,  and  necelTitated  by  the  nature  of 
her  Materials. 

109.  A  S  the  Soul  of  Man  can  never  be  in  the  Body  of  a  Beaft,  un- 
lefs  God  make  a  new  Creation ;  fo  neither  the  Soul  or  Freedom  na- 
tural to  Democracy  in  any  other  Form  whatfoever,  than  that  only  of 
a  Senate,  and  a  Popular  Affembly. 

no.  THE  right  Conftitution,  Coherence,  and  proper  Symme- 
try of  a  Form  of  Government  goes  for  the  greater  part  upon  Inven- 
tion. 

111.  REASON  is  of  two  parts ;  Invention,  and  Judgment. 

112.  JUDGMENT  is  moft  perfedl  in  an  Affembly. 
113  INVENTION  is  moft  perfedl  in  one  Man. 

114.  IN  one  Man,  Judgment  wants  the  ftrength  which  is  in  a 
multitude  of  Counfillors. 

115  I  N  a  multitude  of  Counfillors,  Invention  is  none  at  all. 

116.  THRO'  the  defedl  of  Invention,  the  wifeft  Alfemblies  in 
the  formation  or  reformation  of  Government,  have  pitch'd  upon  a 
fole  Legiflator. 

117.  IT  is  not  below  the  dignity  of  the  greateft  Affembly,  but 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  beft  Common-wealths,  to  admit 
of  any  man  that  is  able  to  propofe  to  them,  for  the  good  of  his 
Country. 

118.  TO  the  making  of  a  well  order'd  Common-wealth,  there 
goes  little  more  of  pains  or  charge,  or  work  without  doors,  than 
the  Eftablifliment  of  an  equal  or  apt  Divifion  of  the  Territory,  and 
the  propofing  of  fuch  Eledtion  to  the  Divifions  fo  made,  as  from  an 
equal  Foundation  may  raife  equal  Superftru<flures ;  the  reft  being  but 
paper -work,  is  as  foon  done,  as  faid  or  voted. 

119.  WHERE 
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1 19.  WHERE  fuch  Eledlions  are  propos'd,  as  being  made  by 
the  People,  muft  needs  produce  a  well  order'd  Senate  and  Popular 
Affembly,  and  the  People  (who,  as  we  have  already  found  by  ex- 
perience, flick  not  at  the  like  work)  eledt  accordingly ;  there  not 
the  Propofers  of  any  Power  in  thcmfelves,  but  the  whole  People  by 
their  peculiar  and  natural  right  and  power,  do  inflitute  and  ordain  their 
whole  Commonwealth. 

120,  T  H  E  higheft  earthly  Felicity  that  a  People  can  ask,  or 
God  can  give,  is  an  equal  and  well  order'd  Common-wealth,  Such 
a  one  among  the  Ifraelites,  was  the  Reign  of  God  ;  and  fuch  a  one 
(for  the  lame  reafon)  may  be  among  Chrijiimis  the  Reign  of  Christ, 
tho'  not  every  one  in  the  Chriftian  Common-wealth  fhould  be  any 
more  a  Chriftian  indeed,  than  every  one  in  the  Ijraelitijh  Common- 
wealth was  an  JJraelite  indeed. 


Seven 


-2.4.  Divers  Models. 

Seven  Models  of  a  Common-wealth: 

OR    BRIEF 

DIRECTIONS 

Shewing  how  a  fit  and  perfe6l:  Model  of 
Popular  Government  may  be 
made,  found,  or  underflood. 


7 


'^HERE  is  nothing  more  apparent,  than  that  this  Nation  is 
greatly  dijquieted  and  perplex" d  thro  a  complication  of  two  C an- 
te s :  The  one,  that  the  prefent  Jiate  thereoj  is  Jiot  capable  oj  any 
other  Form  than  that  only  of  a  Popular  Govermnent ;  the  other, 
that  they  are  too  few  who  underjland  what  is  the  Form  or  Model  natural- 
ly necefl'ary  to  a  Popular  Governmetit,  or  what  is  requird  in  that  Form 
or  Prudence  for  the  fitting  oj  it  to  the  life  of  this  Nation.  For  theje  hi- 
jirmities  I fisall  offer  Jome  Remedy  by  a  brief  Difcourje  or  DireSlion  con- 
fifiing  of  two  Parts. 

THE  fir  ft  (l:iewing  thofe  Forms  or  Models  of  Popular  Government,  or 
of  Common-wealths,  which  have  been  hitherto  extant,  whether  fit  or  unfit 
for  the  prefent fiate  of  this  Nation :  Ihefecond,  fljewing  a  Model  or  Form 
of  Popular  Government  fitted  to  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  this  Nation.  In  the 
firft  part  I  ftiall  propofe feven  Models  roughly  and  generally :  In  thefecond 
one,  but  more  particularly  andexaSlly. 


The   FIRST  PART. 

/N  every  Frame  of  Government,  either  the  Form  muft  befitted  to  the 
Property  as  it  fiands,  and  this  onlyispra&icable  in  this  Nation;  or 
the  Property  muft  be  alter  d  and  fitted  to  the  Frame,  which  without 
force  has  been  fometimes,  but  very  feldom,  praBicable  in  any  other 
Nation.   Neverthelefs,  for  the  better  knowledge  of  the  one  wa}\  it  will  be 
befl  to  propofe  in  both  ways. 


THE 
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THE 

FIRST   MODEL 

O  F 

POPULAR  GOVERNMENT 

P  R  O  P  O  S  'D. 

The  Common-wealth  of  Ifrael. 

THAT  the  Nobility,  the   Gentry,  and   the  People,  be  per- 
fuaded  to  give  up  their  whole  Lands  to  the  Common-wealth. 

THAT  if  the  whole  People  fhall  fo  give  up  their  Lands,  they 
be  divided  into  twelve  equal  Precindls,  call'd  Tribes. 

THAT  the  man  of  greateft  quality  in  every  Tribe  have  about  ten 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  given  to  him  and  his  Heirs,  with  the  heredi- 
tary Dignity  of  Prince  of  his  Tribe. 

THAT  fome  ten  other  men  of  the  next  quality  under  the  Prince 
in  every  Tribe,  have  about  two  tlioufand  pounds  a  year  in  the  fame 
given  to  each  of  them  and  their  Heirs,  with  the  Hereditary  Dignity 
of  Patriarchs,  or  Chief  of  the  Fathers. 

THAT  the  remaining  part  of  the  Lands,  except  forty  eight  Ci- 
ties and  their  Suburbs,  be  diftributed  to  the  whole  People  equally  by 
Lots. 

THAT  it  be  not  lawful  for  any  Prince,  Patriarch,  or  other,  to 
fell  or  allienate  his  Land,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  fuch  manner,  but  that 
upon  every  fiftieth  year,  being  for  this  caufe  a  year  of  'Jubilee,  all  Lands 
within  that  compafs  fold  or  alienated  return  to  the  antient  Pofleflors  or 
lawful  Heirs. 

THAT  there  be  one  other  Tribe  added  to  the  twelve ;  that  this 
Tribe  fo  added  be  not  local,  nor  fufFer'd  to  have  any  Lands  at  all,  ex- 
cept the  forty  eight  Cities  above  referv'd,  with  their  Suburbs,  that  is, 
with  a  quantity  of  Land  to  each  of  them,  being  in  depth  two  thoufand 
Cubits  round.  That  thefe  be  fettl'd  upon  them  and  their  Heirs  for 
ever,  befides  the  annual  Tithe  of  the  whole  Territory,  and  a  piece  of 
Money  every  year  upon  every  Head  under  the  notion  of  an  Offering, 
in  regard  that  other  Offerings  are  now  unlawful;  and  that  this  Tribe 
confirt:  of  Clergy,  having  one  hereditary  Archbifliop,  or  High  Prielf , 
for  the  Head  and  Prince  of  their  Tribe. 

THAT  there  be  no  other  Law  than  that  of  the  Word  of  God 
only;  and  that  the  Clergy  being  beft  fkill'd  in  this  Law,  be  eligible 
into  all  Courts  of  Juftice,  all  Magiftracies  and  Offices  whatfoever. 

THAT  the  Prince  of  a  Tribe,  together  with  one  or  more  Courts, 
confining  of  twenty  three  Judges  eledled  by  the  People  of  that  Tribe 
for  life,  be  the  Government  of  the  fame. 

THAT  the  People  of  the  twelve  local  Divifions  take  by  the  Bal- 
lot wife  men  and  underflanding   among   their   Tribes,  and    of  thefe 
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conftitutea  Senate  for  the  whole  Common-wealth  confiftlng  of  feventy 
Elders  for  life. 

THAT  every  local  Tribe  monthly  eledl  two  thoufand  of  their 
own  number;  and  that  thefe  Eledlions  amounting  in  all  to  four  and 
twenty  thoufand,  aflemble  at  the  Metropolis  or  Capital  City,  and  be 
the  monthly  Reprefentative  of  the  People. 

THAT  the  Senate  be  a  flanding  Judicatory  of  Appeal  from  all 
other  Courts,  with  power  to  fhew  the  Sentence  of  the  Laws  of  God. 

THAT  befides  the  Law  of  God,  whatever  {hall  be  propos'd  by 
the  feventy  Elders,  and  refolv'd  by  the  monthly  Reprefentative  of  the 
People,  be  the  Law  of  the  Land. 

A  SECOND   MODEL 

O  F     A 

C  O  M  M  O  N  W  E  A  L  T  H, 

P*R  O  P  O  SD. 

THAT  there  be  a  King  without  Guards. 
THAT  the  Word  or  Command  of  this  King  be  the  Law. 
THAT  this  King  flirring  out  of  his  Palace,  it  may  be  lawful  for 
any  man  to  flay  him. 

IN  this  Model  there  wants  but  Security ,  that  while  the  People  are 
difpers'd  the  King  can  gather  no  Army,  to  demojifirate.  That  either  the 
People  mujl  bejree,  or  the  King  a  Prifoner. 

A  THIRD   MODEL 

O  F     A 

C  O  M  M  O  N-W  E  A  L  T  H, 

P  R  O  P  O  S'D. 

The  Common-wealth  of  Sparta. 

THAT  the  Nobility,  the  Gentry,  and  the  People,  having  upon 
perfuafion  given  up  their  Lands  to  the  Public,  the  whole  Ter- 
ritory be  divided  into  one  hundred  thoufand  equal  Lots,  and  two  more, 
being  each  of  ten  thoufand  Acres. 

T  H  A  T  the  inferior  Lots  be  diflributed  to  the  People. 
THAT  every  man  pofTeffing  a  Lot,  be  a  Citizen. 
THAT  the  reft,  except  only  the  Children  of  Citizens,  be  Ser- 
vants to,  and  Tillers  of  the  ground  for  the  Citizens. 
THAT  there  be  no  profefs'd  Students. 

THAT 
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THAT  no  Citizen  exercife  any  Trade,  but  that  of  Arms  only ; 
and  that  the  ufe  of  Money,  except  it  be  made  of  Iron,  be  wholly 
banifh'd.  '  ^ 

THAT  there  be  two  Kings  hereditary :  That  each  of  them 
poflefs  one  of  thofe  Lots  of  ten  thoufand  Acres. 

THAT  they  be  Prefidents  of  the  Senate,  with  fingle  Votes ;  and 
that  in  War  they  have  the  leading  of  the  Armies. 
,     'i'  H  A  T  there  be  a  Senate  confifting,  befides  the  Kings,  of  twenty 
eight  Senators,  elefted  for  life  by  the  People. 

THAT  whatever  be  propos'd  by  this  Senate  to  the  whole  People, 
or  any  ten  thoufand  of  them,  and  fliall  be  refolv'd  by  the  fame,  be 
the  Law. 

THAT  there  be  a  Court  confifting  of  five  annual  Magiftrates 
eledled  by  the  People ;  and  that  this  Court  have  power  to  bring  a 
King,  a  Senator,  or  other,  that  fhall  openly  or  fecretly  violate  the 
Laws,  or  invade  the  Governmen-t,  to  Juftice. 

A    FOURTH    MODEL 

O  F    A 

C  O  M  M  O  N-W  E  A  L  T  H, 

PROPOS'D. 

The  Common-wealth  of  Athens. 

THAT  there  be  a  Reprefentative  of  the  Peopk,  confifting  of 
five  thoufand. 

THAT  thefe  annually  eleft  by  lot  a  Senate  confifting  of  four 
hundred,  and  a  Signory  by  fulFrage  confifting  of  nine  annual  Princes. 

THAT  each  fourth  part  of  the  Senate,  for  one  fourth  part  of  their 
annual  term,  be  a  Council  of  State. 

THAT  the  Council  of  State  may  afl"emble  the  Senate,  and  propofe 
to  the  fame :  That  the  Senate  may  aflemble  the  People,  and  propofe  to 
them.  And  that  what  is  propos'd  by  the  Senate,  and  refolv'd  by  the 
People,  be  the  Law. 

THAT  the  executive  Power  of  the  Laws  made,  be  more  efpe- 
cially  committed  and  diftributed  in  various  Fundlions,  and  divers  Ad- 
miniftrations,  to  the  nine  Princes. 
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A  FIFTH   MODEL 

O  F     A 

C  O  M  M  O  N-W  E  A  L  T  H, 

P  R  O  P  O  S'D. 

The  Common-wealth  of  Rome. 

THAT  the  whole  Nation  be  divided  into  three  diftindl  Orders : 
the  one  Senatorian,  or  Nobility ;  the  other  Eque/lrian^  or  Gen- 
try J  and  the  third  Plebeian,  or  Popular. 

THAT  the  Equeftrian  Order  be  the  Cavalry  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  Plebeian  the  Foot. 

THAT  there  be  a  Senate  confifting  of  the  Senatorian  Order,  and 
of  three  hundred  Senators  for  life. 

THAT  there  be  two  Magiftrates  eleded  by  the  People,  for  five 
years  term,  call'd  Cenfors. 

THAT  the  Cenfors  have  power  upon  caufe  fhewn  to  remove  a 
Senator  out  of  the  Senate ;  and  to  eled:  a  Nobleman,  or  fometimes  a 
Plebeian,  thereby  made  Noble,  into  the  Senate. 

THAT  there  be  two  annual  Magiftrates  eleded  by  the  People, 
call'd  Conjiils. 

THAT  the  Confuls  be  Prefidents  of  the  Senate,  and  have  the 
leading  of  the  Armies, 

THAT  the  Senate  (as  they  (hall  fee  occafion)  may  nominate  one 
perfon  to  be  Didlator  for  fome  (hort  term. 

THAT  the  Diftator  for  his  term  have  Sovereign  Power. 

THAT  there  be  a  Divifion  of  the  whole  People,  of  what  Orders 
foever  into  fix  Clafles,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  Eftates. 
For  example :  That  the  firfl  Claffis  confift  of  all  fuch  as  have  two 
thoufand  pounds  a  year,  or  upwards  j  the  fecond  of  all  fuch  as  have 
one  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  or  upwards,  under  two ;  the  third,  of 
all  fuch  as  have  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  upwards,  under  one 
thoufand ;  the  fourth,  of  all  fuch  as  have  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
or  upwards,  under  fix  hundred;  the  fifth,  of  all  fuch  as  have  under 
the  former  proportion ;  the  fixth,  of  all  fuch  as  pay  no  Taxes,  or  have 
no  Land,  and  that  thefe  be  not  us'd  in  Arms. 

THAT  the  Senate  propofe  all  Laws  to  be  ena(5led,  to  an  Affembly 
of  the  People. 

T  H  A  T  all  Magiftrates  be  elefted  by  the  fame. 

THAT  this  Aflembly  of  the  People  confift  of  the  five  Clafles,  in 
fuch  manner,  that  if  the  Votes  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Clafles  be  near 
equal,  the  third  Claflis  be  call'd ;  and  if  thefe  agree  not,  the  fourth  be 
call'd ;  and  fo  for  the  reft. 

THAT  what  is  thus  propos'd  by  the  Senate,  and  refolv'd  by  the 
People,  be  the  Law. 

IN 
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IN  this  Frame  the  Senate,  by  the  optimacy  ofthefirjl  and  fecond  Clafles 
(which Jeldom  or  never  difagree)  carries  all,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  main  Bodv 
of  the  People :  whence  arifes  continual  jeiid  or  enmity  between  the  Senate 
and  the  People;  who  confiilting  apart,  introduce  Popular  Bebate  fet  up 
fome  other  way  of  JJJ'embly,  as  by  Tribes,  or  by  Parities,  with  more  equa- 
lity of  Votes ;  ek£i  Magifirates  oj  their  own,  make  Decrees  binding  the 
Senate  or  Nobility,  endeavour  to  curb  their  Power  by  weakening  their 
Balance,  or  di?ninifljing  their  Eflates :  All  thefe  tumultuoujly ,  and  to 
the  alteration  of  the  Government,  with  fo  frequent  Changes  under  fo 
divers  fhapes,  as7nakeavery  'ProX.cns  of  the  Common-wealth,  till  having 
been  all  her  life  time  affiiBed  with  Anarchy,  foe  ends  her  days  in  Tyranny. 

A  SIXTH   MODEL 

O  F    A 

C  O  M  M  O  N-W  E  A  L  T  H 

PROPOS'D. 

l!ha  Co7?imon-'wealth  of  Venice. 

TH  A  T  the  Sovereign  Power  be  eflated  upon  four  thoufand  feledt 
men,  to  them  and  their  Heirs  for  ever. 

THAT  there  be  a  great  Council  confifting  of  thefe  four  thoufand; 
and  that  their  Sons  at  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  have  right  to  the 
fame. 

THAT  the  great  Council  eka:  one  Duke  for  life :  That  the 
Duke  have  a  Royal  Palace  affign'd,  with  a  Guard,  at  the  States  charge, 
and  a  Revenue  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  that  he  bear  the 
Sovereign  Dignity  of  the  Common-wealth. 

THAT  this  Duke  have  fix  CounfiUors  annually  chofen  by  the 
great  Council.  That  he  have  no  power  to  fign  any  Writing,  tho'  in 
his  own  Name,  nor  to  do  any  of  his  political  Fundlions  without  his 
CounfiUors.  That  his  CounfiUors  have  power  to  fign  any  Writing  ia 
the  Duke's  name,  or  to  do  any  of  his  political  Fundlions  without  him  j 
and  that  the  Duke  with  thefe  fix  CounfiUors  be  the  Slgnory  of  the 
Common-wealth. 

T  H  A  T  the  Signory  of  this  Common-wealth  have  feflion  and  fuf- 
frage  in  all  the  Councils  of  the  fame,  with  right  alfo  to  propofe  to 
each  or  any  of  them,  either  jointly  or  feverally. 

THAT  one  hundred  and  twenty  eled:ed  annually  by  the  great 
Council,  together  with  other  Councils  and  Magifirates,  to  whom  of 
courfe  the  like  Honour  is  appertaining,  be  the  Senate. 

THAT  fixteen  other  Magifirates  propos'd  by  the  Senate,  and  con- 
firm'd  by  the  great  Council  for  the  term  of  fix  months,  be  a  Coun- 
cil apart,  with  three  weekly  Provofls  or  Propofers,  call'd  the  Col- 
lege. 

T  H  A  T  the  Signory  may  afiemble  the  College,  and  propofe  to 
them  i  that  the  CoUege  may  afi*emble  the  Senate,  and  propofe  to  them ; 
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and  that  the  Senate  may  affemble  the  great  Council,  and  propofe  to 
them.  And  that  whatever  is  refolv'd  by  the  Senate,  and  not  contra- 
didled,  nor  queftion'd  by  the  great  Council,  be  the  Law. 

THAT  there  be  a  Council  of  ten  elefted  annually  by  the  great 
Council ;  and  that  this  Council  often,  with  the  Signory,  and  fome  of 
the  College,  having  right  of  Seflion  and  Suffrage  in  the  fame,  may 
upon  occafion  exercife  Didlatorian  Power  in  this  Common-wealth. 

THAT  the  reft  of  the  People  under  the  Empire  of  this  Com- 
mon-wealth, be  difarm'd,  and  govern'd  by  Lieutenants  of  Provinces. 
That  the  Common-wealth  have  a  ftanding  Army  of  ftrangers  or 
others,  in  Difcipline  and  Pay.  And  that  the  City  wherein  p.^ejl:all  re- 
fide,  be  founded  in  the  Sea,  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  can  no  more  be 
approached  by  a  Fleet,  than  by  an  Army  without  a  Fleet.  Otherwije,  this 
Common-wealth  is  expos  d  both  to  the  Provinces,  and  to  a  mercenary  Army, 

A  SEVENTH   MODEL 

O  F  A 

C  O  M  M  O  N-W  E  A  L  T  H 

PROPOS'D. 

T/je   Common-wealth  of  Holland. 

THAT  the  People  in  every  City,  and  in  every  Province  or 
County  within  thefe  three  Nations,  eled:  to  every  City,  Pro- 
vince, or  County  of  the  fame,  a  matter  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
Magiftrates  for  life.  That  thefe  Magiftrates  being  fo  eleded,  be  the 
Senate  of  that  refpedlive  City,  Province  or  County. 

T  H  A  T  the  Senates,  thus  eleded,  thenceforth  have  and  enjoy  the 
Sovereign  Power  within  their  refpeftive  Jurifdidiion,  for  ever.  That 
every  Senate  annually  eledl  two  or  four  Burgomafters  or  Confuls,  to  be 
Prefidents  of  the  fame.  That  they  alfo  eledt  feven  Magiftrates,  or 
prefent  fourteen  perfons  to  the  Governor  of  the  Province ;  and  that  he 
eled:  feven.  That  the  feven  fo  eleded  be  Judges,  or  have  the  Execu- 
tive Power  of  the  Laws  for  their  term,  and  within  their  refpedlive 
Jurifdidlion. 

THAT  in  cafe  of  Affairs  of  more  public  and  general  concern,  as 
War  or  Peace,  levy  of  Men  or  Money,  and  the  like,  the  Governor  of 
the  Province  give  information  of  the  things  to  be  confider'd,  to  the 
Nobility,  and  to  the  Senates  of  that  Province ;  therewith  appointing  a 
time  and  place  for  the  Aflembly  of  the  States  Provincial.  That  each 
of  the  Senates,  having  debated  the  matter  propos'd,  delegate  one  Conful 
with  fome  other  Senators  well  inform'd  and  inftrudted  with  their  Will 
and  Pleafure,  to  the  Affembly  of  the  States  Provincial.  That  the  No- 
bility of  the  fame  Province  delegate  fome  of  their  Order  likewifeto  the 
Provincial  States.  That  the  Delegates  both  of  the  Nobility  and  of  the 
Senates,  give  the  Vote  of  their  Principals  according  to  inftrudion ; 

and 
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and  that  neither  the  Nobility,  nor  any  Senate  or  Sovereignty  be  other- 
Wile  bound,   than  by  their  own  Vote. 

THAT  the  Provincial  Eflates  eleit  one  Magiftrate  for  life,  or 
during  pleafure,  to  be  Provincial  Governor :  That  they  eleft  one  or 
more  other  Maglflrates  for  life,  or  during  pleafure,  to  be  States  General. 

THAT  the  States  General  being  eleded,  and  well  inftrufted  by 
their  Provinces,  have  the  diredtlon  of  the  whole  League :  That  each 
give  not  his  own  Vote,  but  the  Vote  of  his  Province}  and  that  no 
Province  be  otherwife  bound,  than  by  her  own  Vote. 

'  F  thefe  Models  [in  which  I  claim  to  be  the  fir  II  that  has  laid  the  whole, 
and  the  highejl  Myjieries  oj  the  antient  Cominon-wealths,  to  the  lowefi 
capacity  of  vulgar  Debate)  be  not  all  in  the  fnouths  oJ  great  men,  and 
in  Pamphlets,  Jor  Chimeras  or  Utopias,  it  is  great  Chance  :  Tet  con- 
tain they  no  lefs  than  the  whole  Revolution  oj  Popular  Prudence.  Nor  is  it 
more  certain,  that  no  one  oJ  them  would  fit  the  pre jent  flat  e  of  this  Nation, 
than  that  he  or  they,  whoje  Contemplation  and  Underfiandmg  is  not  well 
•vers'd  in  the  rnofl,  or  in  the  befi  of  thefe,  fl^ail  never  fit  a  Model  of  Popu- 
lar Government  to  the  prefentjlate  of  this  Nation,  or  of  any  other.  In 
which  ajfurance,  I  come  tojulfil  my  promife  in  the  Second  Part,  or  to  pro- 
pofefuch  a  Model  as  is  fitted  to  the  prefent  flate  oj  this  Nation. 


THE 

SECOND   PART, 

Propofing  a  Model   of  a 

C  O  M  M  O  N  W  E  A  L  T  H 

Fitted  to  the 

Prefent  State  of  this  Nation. 


U  T  fo  it  is  ever,  ihat  the  Humours  or  hiterefls  of  predominant 
Parties  hold  themfelves  to  be  National:  and  that  which  fits  them, 
can  never  jit  a  Nation;  nor  that  which  fits  a  Nation,  ever  fit  them. 
This  in  the  introduBion  oj  Government,  is  always  the  tnain  difiiciiU 
ty.  But  where  Parties  are  no  better jounded,  or  fitted  jor  Vjurpation,  than 
now  in  England,  they  are  rather  to  befiighted  than  confiderd,  as  thoje,  the 
flouted  whereof  have  but  given  this  Example  to  the  reft,  that  they  who  tn 
this  (late  oj  Affairs  fijall  obfiruSl  an  equal  and  well  order  d  Government ^ 
Jljall  but  ruin  themj'elves.     For  which  cauje  it  is  proposd : 

I.  r-TT^HAT  all  Citizens,  that  is.  Freemen,  or  fuch  as  are  not 
J^      Servants,  be  diftributed  into  Horfe   and   Foot.     That    fuch 
of  them  as  have  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  Lands,  Goods,  or  Mo- 
ney 
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ney,  or  above  this  proportion,  be  of  the  Horfe  j  and  all  fuch  as  have 
under  this   proportion,  be  of  the  Foot. 

2.  THAT  all  Elders,  or  Freemen,  being  thirty  years  of  age  or 
upwards  be  capable  of  civil  Adminiftration ;  and  that  the  Youth,  or 
fuch  Freemen  as  are  between  eighteen  years  of  age  and  thirty,  be  not 
capable  of  civil  Adminiftration,  but  of  mihtaryonly,  in  fuch  manner 
as  fhall  follow  in  the  military  part  of  this  Model. 

3.  THAT  the  whole  native,  or  proper  Territory  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth be  caft  with  as  much  exadnefs  as  can  be  convenient,  into 
known  and  fix'd  Precindls,  or  Parifties. 

4.  THAT  the  Elders  refident  in  each  Parifh  annually  aflemble  in 
the  fame,  for  example  upon  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  Decem- 
ber :  That  they  then  and  there  eledl  out  of  their  own  number  every 
fifth  man,  or  one  man  of  every  five,  to  be  for  the  term  of  the  year  en- 
fuing a  Deputy  of  that  Parifh  ;  and  that  the  firfl  and  fecond  fo  eledled 
be  Overfeers,  or  Prcfidents  for  the  regulating  of  all  Parochial  Congre- 
gations, whether  of  the  Elders,  or  of  the  Youth,  during  the  term  for 
which  they  were  elected. 

5.  T  H  A  T  fo  many  Parifhes  lying  nearefl  together,  v/hofe  Deputies 
fhall  amount  to  one  hundred  or  thereabouts,  be  caft  into  one  Precindt 
call'd  the  Hundred ;  and  that  in  each  Precindl  call'd  the  Hundred, 
there  be  a  Town,  Village,  or  place  appointed  to  be  the  Capital  of  the 
fame. 

6.  T  H  A  T  the  Parochial  Deputies  eledled  throughout  the  Hundred 
affemble  annually,  for  example  upon  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of 
'January^  at  the  Capital  of  their  Hundred.  That  they  then  and  there 
eled:  out  of  the  Horfe  of  their  number  one  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  one 
Juryman,  one  Captain,  one  Enfign  j  and  out  of  the  Foot  of  their  num- 
ber one  other  Juryman,  one  High  Conftable,  ^c. 

7.  THAT  every  twenty  Hundreds  lying  neareft,  and  moft  con- 
veniently together,  be  caft  into  one  Tribe ;  that  the  whole  Territory 
being  after  this  manner  caft  into  Tribes,  fome  Town  or  place  be  ap- 
pointed to  every  Tribe  for  the  Capital  of  the  feme;  and  that  thefe 
three  Precindls  (that  is,  the  Parifh,  the  Hundred,  and  the  Tribe) 
whether  the  Deputies  thenceforth  annually  chofen  in  the  Parifhes  or 
Hundreds,  come  to  increafe  or  diminifh,  remain  firm  and  inalterable 
for  ever,  fave  only  by  Adl  of  Parliament.  The  T'ribes  are  prejumd 
throughout  thefe  Propofitions  to  amount  to  fifty. 

8.  THAT  the  Deputies  eledled  in  the  feveral  Pariflies,  together 
with  their  Magiffrates  and  other  Officers  both  Civil  and  military  eledled 
in  the  feveral  Hundreds,  aflemble  or  mufter  annually,  for  example 
upon  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  February^  at  the  Capital  of  their 
Tribe  for  the  fpace  of  two  days. 

9.  THAT  this  whole  Body  thus  afTembl'd,  upon  the  firft  day 
of  their  Aflembly  eledl  out  of  the  Horfe  of  their  number,  one  high 
Sheriff^  one  Lieutenant  of  the  Tribe,  one  Cuftos  Rotulorum,  one  Con- 
dudlor,  and  two  Cenfors.  That  the  High  Sheriff  be  Commander  in 
chief,  the  Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  fecond  place,  and  the  Con- 
dudlor  in  the  third  place,  of  this  band  or  Squadron:  That  the  Cu/hs 
Rotulorum  be  Mufter-mafter,  and  keep  the  Rolls ;  that  the  Cenfors  be 
Governors  of  the  Ballot :  and  that  the  term  of  thefe  Magiftracies  be 
annual. 

10.  THAT 
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10.  T  H  A  T  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Tribe  (that  is  to  fliy,  the  High 
Sheriff,  Lieutenant,  Cti/Ios  Rotulorum,  the  Cenfors,  and  the  Condudtor 
together  with  the  Magiftrates  and  Officers  of  the  Hundreds  that  is  to 
fay,  the  twenty  Jufticesof  the  Peace,  the  forty  Jurymen,  the  twenty 
High  Conftables)  be  one  Troop,  or  one  Troop  and  one  Company  a- 
part,  call'd  the  Prerogative  Troop  or  Company.  That  this  Troop 
bring  in  and  affift  the  Juftices  of  Affize,  hold  the  Quarter  Seffion  in 
their  feveral  Capacities,  and  perform  their  other  Fundlions  as  formerly, 

1 1.  T  H  A  T  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Tribe  (that  is  to  fay,  the  High 
Sheriff,  Lieutenant,  Ciijlos  Rotulenim,  the  Cenfors,  and  the  Condudlor, 
together  with  the  twenty  Juftices  eleded  at  the  Hundreds)  be  a  Court 
for  the  Government  of  the  Tribe  call'd  the  Phylarch;  and  that  this 
Court  proceed  in  all  matter  of  Government  as  fliall  from  time  to  time 
be  direded  by  Adt  of  Parliament. 

12.  T  H  A  T  the  Squadron  of  the  Tribe  on  the  fecond  day  of  their 
affembly,  eleft  two  Knights,  and  three  Burgeffes  out  of  the  Horfe  of 
their  number,  and  four  other  Burgeffes  out  of  the  Foot  of  their  number : 
that  each  Knight  upon  eledion  forthwith  make  Oath  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Common-wealth,  or  refufing  fuch  Oath,  the  next  Competitor  in 
Election  to  the  fame  Magiftracy,  making  the  faid  Oath,  be  the  Magi- 

•  flrate.  The  like  for  the  Burgeffes.  That  the  Knights  thus  fworn, 
have  Seffion  in  the  Senate  for  the  term  of  three  years ;  and  that  the 
Burgeflesthus  fworn,  be  of  the  Prerogative  Tribe  or  Reprefentative  of 
the  People  for  the  like  term. 

13.  THAT  for  the  full  and  perfedl  inftitution  of  the  Affemblies 
mention'd,  the  Squadron  of  the  Tribe  in  the  firft  year  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth, elcdl  two  Knights  for  the  term  of  one  year,  two  other 
Knights  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  laftly  two  Knights  more  for  the 
term  of  three  years ;  the  like  for  the  Burgeffes  of  the  Horfe  firft,  and 
then  for  thofe  of  the  Foot.  And  that  this  Propofition  be  of  no  farther 
ufe  than  for  the  firft  years  Eledlion  only. 

14.  T  H  A  T  a  Magiftrate  or  Officer  eledled  at  the  Hundred  be  there- 
by bar'd  from  being  eledled  a  Magiftrate  of  the  Tribe,  or  of  the  firfl 
day's  Eledlion ;  but  that  no  former  Eledtion  whatfoever  bar  a  man  of 
the  fecond  day's  Eledtion  at  the  Tribe,  or  to  be  chofen  a  Knight  or 
Burgefs.  That  a  man  being  chofen  a  Knight  or  Burgefs,  who  be- 
fore was  chofen  a  Magiftrate  or  Officer  of  the  Hundred,  or  Tribe, 
may  delegate  his  former  Office  or  Magiftracy  in  the  Hundred,  or  in 
the  Tribe,  to  any  other  Deputy,  being  no  Magiftrate  nor  Officer,  and 
being  of  the  fame  Hundred,  and  of  the  fame  Order,  that  is,  of  the 
Horfe  or  Foot  refpedlively. 

1 5.  T  H  A  T  the  Knights  of  the  annual  Eledtion  take  their  places 
on  Monday  nextenfuing  the  laft  oi March  in  the  Senate ;  that  the  like 
number  of  Knights  whofe  Seffion  determines  at  the  fame  time,  recede. 
That  every  Knight  or  Senator  be  paid  out  of  the  public  Revenue  quar- 
terly, one  hundred  twenty  five  pounds  during  his  term  of  Sefllon,  and 
be  oblig'd  to  fit  in  purple  Robes. 

16.  T  H  A  T  annually  on  reception  of  the  new  Knights,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  eledtion  of  new  Magiftrates  and  CounftUors.  That  for  Ma- 
giftrates they  eledt  one  General,  one  Speaker,  and  two  Cenfors,  each  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  thefe  promifcuoufly ;  and  that  they  cledt  one  com- 
miflioner  of  the  great  Seal,  and  one  Commiffioner  of  the  Treafury,  each 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  out  of  the  new  Knights  only. 

6  U  17.  THAT 
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ij.  THAT  the  General  ai  d  the  /peaker,  as  Confuls  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth, and  Prefidents  of  ;hc  Sena  re,  be  during  the  term  of  their 
Magiflracy  paid  quarterly  out  of  the  public  Revenue  five  hundred 
pounds;  that  the  Infigns  of  thefe  Magiftracies be  a  Sword  born  before 
the  General,  and  a  Mace  before  the  Speaker ;  that  they  be  oblig'd  to 
wear  Ducal  Robes.  And  that  what  is  faid  of  the  General  in  this  Pro- 
pofition,  be  underftood  only  of  the  General  fitting,  and  not  of  the  Ge- 
neral marching. 

18.  THAT  the  General  fitting,  in  cafe  he  be  commanded  to 
march,  receive  Field-pay ;  and  that  a  new  General  be  forthwith  elefted 
by  the  Senate  to  fucceed  him  in  the  Houfe,  with  all  the  Rights,  In- 
figns and  Emoluments  of  the  General  fitting ;  and  this  fo  often  as  one 
or  more  Generals  are  marching. 

19.  THAT  the  three  Commiflioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  the 
three  Commiflioners  of  the  Treafury,  ufing  their  Infigns  and  Habit, 
and  performing  their  other  fundlions  as  formerly,  have  paid  quarterly 
to  each  of  them  three  hundred  feventy  five  pounds. 

20.  T  H  A  T  the  Cenfors  govern  the  Ballot ;  that  they  be  Prefi- 
dents of  the  Council  for  Religion ;  that  each  have  a  filver  Wand  for 
the  Infign  of  his  Magiftracy ;  that  each  be  paid  quarterly  three  hun- 
dred feventy  five  pounds,  and  be  oblig'd  to  wear  Icarlet  Robes. 

21.  THAT  the  General  fitting,  the  Speaker,  and  the  fix  Com- 
miflioners above-faid,  be  the  Signory  of  this  Common-wealth. 

22.  THAT  there  be  a  Council  of  State  confifting  of  fifteen 
Knights,  five  out  of  each  Order,  Lifl:,  orEledlion;  and  that  the  fame 
be  perpetuated  by  the  annual  election  of  five  out  of  the  new  Knights, 
or  thofe  lafi:  elefted  into  the  Senate. 

23.  T  H  A  T  there  be  a  Council  for  Religion  confifting  of  twelve 
Knights,  four  out  of  each  Order,  and  perpetuated  by  the  annual  electi- 
on of  four  out  of  the  Knights  laft  eledledinto  the  Senate.  That  there 
be  a  Council  for  Trade,  confifling  of  a  like  number,  eledled  and  per- 
petuated in  the  fame  manner. 

24.  THAT  there  be  a  Council  of  War  not  eledted  by  the  Senate, 
but  elcdled  by  the  Council  of  State  out  of  themfelves.  That  this 
Council  of  War  confifl:  of  nine  Knights,  three  out  of  each  Order, 
and  be  perpetuated  by  the  annual  eled:ion  of  three  out  of  the  Laft 
Knights  eledled  into  the  Council  of  State. 

25.  T  H  A  T  in  cafe  the  Senate  add  nine  Knights  more  elecfted  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  or  not  promifcuoufly,  out  of  their  own  number,  to  the 
Council  of  War,  the  faid  Council  of  War  be  underftood  by  fuch 
addition  to  be  Didlator  of  the  Common-wealth  for  the  term  of  three 
months  and  no  longer,  except  by  farther  Order  of  the  Senate  the  faid 
Did:atorian  Pov/er  be  prolong'd  for  a  like  term. 

26.  THAT  the  Signory  have  feffion  and  fuffrage,  with  right 
alio  jointly  or  feverally  to  propofe  both  in  the  Senate,  and  in  all  Sena- 
torian  Councils. 

27.  THAT  each  of  the  three  Orders  or  Divifions  of  Knights, 
in  each  Senatorian  Council,  eledl  one  Provoft  for  the  term  of  one 
Week ;  and  that  any  two  Provofts  of  the  fame  Council  io  eledted, 
may  propofe  to  the  fame  Council  for  their  term,  and  not  otherwife. 

28.  T  H  A  T  fome  fair  Room,  or  Rooms  well  furnifli'd  and  attend- 
ed, be  allow'd  at  the  States  charge,  for  a  free  and  open  Academy  to 
allcomers,  at  fome  convenient  hour  or  hours  towards  the  Evening: 

That 
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That  this  Academy  be  govern'd  according  to  the  rules  of  -^ood  Breed- 
ing, or  civil  Converfation,  by  fome  one  or  more  of  the  Provofts  •  and 
that  in  this  Academy  it  be  lawful  for  any  man,  by  word  of  mouth  or 
by  writing,  in  jeft  or  in  earneft,  to  propofe  to  the  Propofers. 

29.  THAT  for  Ambaffadors  in  Ordinary,  there  be  four  Refidences 
as  France,  Spain,  Venice,  and  Conjlantinople ;  and  that  every  Refident 
upon  eled:ion  of  a  new  AmbalTador  in  Ordinary,  remove  to  the  next 
Refidence  in  order  hereby  mention'd,  till  having  ferv'd  orderly  in  all 
the  faid  Refidences,  he  returns  home.  That  upon  Monday  next  en- 
fuing  the  lafl:  of  November,  there  be  every  fecond  year  eledled  by  the 
Senate  fome  fit  perfon,  being  above  twenty  five  and  under  thirty  five 
years  of  age,  and  not  of  the  Senate,  nor  of  the  Popular  Afl'embly, 
That  the  Party  fo  eledled  repair  on  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of 
March  following,  as  an  Ambaflador  in  Ordinary  to  the  Court  of  France^ 
and  there  refide  for  the  term  of  two  years  to  be  computed  from  the 
firft  of  April  next  enfuing  his  eledlion.  That  every  AmbafTador  in 
Ordinary  be  allow'd  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year  during  the  term  of 
his  Refidences.  And  that  if  a  Refident  comes  to  die,  there  be  an  ex- 
traordinary Eledlion  into  his  Refidence  for  his  term,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  removes  and  progrefs. 

30.  THAT  all  emergent  Eledlions  be  made  by  fcrutiny,  that  is 
by  a  Council,  or  by  Commiflioners  propofing,  and  by  the  Senate  re- 
folving  in  the  manner  following  :  That  all  Field  Officers  be  propos'd 
by  the  Council  of  V/ar :  That  all  AmbafTadors  Extraordinary  be  pro- 
pos'd by  the  Council  of  State :  That  all  Judges  and  Serjeants  at  Law  be 
propos'd  by  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Great  Seal :  That  all  Barons  and 
Officers  of  truft  in  the  Exchequer  be  propos'd  by  the  Commiffioners  of 
the  Treafury ;  and  that  fuch  of  thefe  as  are  thus  propos'd  to,  and  ap- 
prov'd  by  the  Senate,  be  held  lawfully  eledted. 

31.  THAT  the  cognizance  of  all  foreign  Negotiation,  and  of  all 
matter  of  State  to  be  confider'd,  or  Law  to  be  enadled,  whether  Pro- 
vincial or  National,  Domeftic  or  Foreign,  pertain  to  the  Council  of 
State.  That  all  fuch  Affairs  of  like  kind  as  the  Council  of  State  fhall 
judge  fit  to  be  carry'd  with  more  than  ordinary  fecrecy,  be  committed 
by  them,  and  pertain  to  the  cognizance  and  trufl  of  the  Council  of 
War,  to  this  end  confifling  of  a  feledl  Part,  or  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  State.  That  the  Cognizance  and  Protedlion  both  of  the 
National  Religion,  and  of  the  Liberty  of  Confcience,  equally  efla- 
blifli'd  in  this  Nation,  after  the  manner  provided  in  the  religious  part 
of  this  Model,  pertain  to  the  Council  for  Religion.  That  all  matter 
of  Traffic,  and  regulation  of  the  fame  pertain  to  the  Council  for  Trade. 
That  in  the  exercife  of  thefe  feveral  Fundlions,  each  being  naturally 
Senatorian  or  Authoritative  only,  no  Council  afTume  any  other  Power 
than  fuch  only  as  fhall  be  particularly  or  exprefly  eftated  upon  the  fame 
by  Aft  of  Parliament. 

32.  THAT  what  fhall  be  propos'd  to  the  Senate  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  Signory,  or  of  the  Propofers  General ;  or  whatever  was 
propos'd  by  any  two  of  the  Provofts,  or  particular  Propofers  to  their 
refpedive  Council,  and  upon  debate  at  that  Council  fhall  come  to  be 
propos'd  by  the  fame  to  the  Senate,  be  necefTarily  debatable,  and  de- 
bated by  the  Senate. 

33.  T  H  A  T  in  all  cafes  wherein  Power  is  deriv'd  to  the  Senate  by 
Law  made,  or  by  Adl  of  Parliament,  the  refult  of  the  Senate  be  ultimate : 

That 
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That  in  all  cafes  of  Law  to  be  made,  or  not  already  provided  for  by 
Aft  of  Parliament,  as  fome  particular  Peace  or  War,  levy  of  Men  or 
Money,  or  the  like,  the  Refult  of  the  Senate  be  not  ultimate,  but  pre- 
paratory only,  and  be  propos'd  by  the  Senate  to  the  Prerogative  Tribe,  or 
Affembly  of  the  People,  except  only  in  cafes  of  luch  fpeed  or  fecrecy, 
wherein  the  Senate   fhall  judge  the  neceffary  flownefs  or  opennefs  of 
like  proceeding  to  be  of  detriment  or  danger  to  the  Common-wealth. 
34.  THAT  if  upon  the  motion  or  propofition  of  a  Council,  or 
Propofer  General,  the  Senate  add  nine  Knights,  promifcuoufly  or  not 
promifcuoufly  chofen  out  of  their  own  number,  to  the  Council  of  War, 
the  faid  Council  of  War  be  thereby  made  Didlator,  and  have  power 
of  Life  and  Death,  as  alfo  to  enadt  Laws  in  all  cafes  of  fpeed  or  fe- 
crecy, for  and  during  the  term  of  three  months  and  no  longer,  except 
upon  new  Order  from  the  Senate :  And  that  all  Laws  enadled  by  the 
Dictator,  be  good  and  valid  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  no  longer, 
except  the  fame  be  propos'd  by  the  Senate,  and  refolv'd  by  the  People, 
^r.  THAT  the  Burgeiles  of  the  annual  Elecftion  return'd  by  the 
Tribes,  enter  into  the  Prerogative  Tribe  on  Monday  next  enfuing  the 
laft  of  March ;  and  that  the  like  number  of  Burgeffes  whofe  term  is 
expir'd,  recede  at  the  fame  time.  That  the  Burgeffes  thus  enter'd,  ele6t 
to  themfelves  out  of  their  own  number  two  of  the  Horfe,  one  to  be 
Captain,  and  the  other  to   be  Cornet  of  the  fame ;  and  two  of  the 
Foot,  one  to  be  Captain,  the  other  to  be  Enfign  of  the  fame,  each  for 
the  term  of  three  years.     That  thefe  Officers  being  thus  eledled,  the 
whole  Tribe  or  Aflembly  proceed  to  the  eled:ion  of  four  annual  Ma- 
giftrates,  two  out  of  the  Foot  to  be  Tribunes  of  the  Foot,  and  two  out 
of  the  Horfe  to  be  Tribunes  of  the  Horfe.  That  the  Tribunes  be  Com- 
manders in  chief  of  this  Tribe  fo  far  as  it  is  a  Military  Body,  and  Prefi- 
dents  of  the  fame  as  it  is  a  Civil  Aifembly.   And  laftly,  that  this  whole 
Tribe  be  paid  weekly  as  follows :  to  each  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Horfe 
feven  pounds,  to  each  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Foot,  fix  pounds,  to  each 
of  the  Captains  of  Horfe  five  pounds,  to  each  of  the  Captains  of  Foot 
four  pounds ;  to  each  of  the  Cornets  three  pounds,  to  each  of  the  En- 
figns  two  pounds  ky^n  {hillings ;  to  every  Horfeman  one  pound  ten 
{hillings,  and  to  every  one  of  the  Foot  one  pound. 

36.  THAT  inferior  Officers,  as  Captains,  Cornets,  Enfigns,  be 
only  for  the  Military  Difcipline  of  the  Tribe.  That  the  Tribunes  have 
Seffion  in  the  Senate  without  Suffi-age :  That  of  courfe  they  have  Sef- 
fion  and  Suffrage  in  the  Didlatorian  Council,  fo  often  as  it  is  created  by 
the  Senate.  That  in  all  cafes  to  be  adjudg'd  by  the  People  they  be 
Prefidents  of  the  Court  or  Judicatory. 

37.  THAT  Peculate  or  Defraudation  of  the  Public,  and  all  Cafes 
or  Crimes  tending  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  Government,  be  triable  by 
the  Prerogative  Tribe  or  the  Afi'embly  of  the  People ;  and  that  to  the 
fame  there  lie  an  Appeal  in  all  Caufes,  and  from  all  Courts,  Magi- 
flrates,  or  Councils,  National  or  Provincial. 

38.  T  H  A  T  the  right  of  Debate,  as  alfo  of  propofing  to  the  Peo- 
ple, be  wholly  and  only  in  the  Senate,  without  any  power  at  all  of 
Refult  not  deriv'd  from  the  People  and  eflated  upon  the  Senate  by  adt 
of  Parliament. 

39.  THAT  the  power  of  Refult  be  wholly  and  only  in  the  Peo- 
ple, without  any  right  at  all  of  Debate. 

40.  THAT 
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40.  THAT  the  Senate  having  debated  and  agreed  upon  a  Law  to 
be  propos'd,  caufe  promulgation  of  the  ftiid  Law  to  be  made  for  the 
fpace  of  fix  weeks  before  Propofition  ;  that  is,  caufe  the  Law  to  be 
written  fair,  and  hung  up  for  the  time  aforefaid  in  fome  of  the  mofl 
eminent  places  of  the  City,  and  of  the  Suburbs. 

41.  THAT  promulgation  been  made,  the  Signory  demand  of 
the  Tribunes  fitting  in  the  Senate,  an  AfTembly  of  the  People.  That 
the  Tribunes  upon  fuch  demand  of  the  Signory,  or  of  the  Senate,  be 
obliged  to  afiTemble  the  Prerogative  Tribe  in  Arms  by  found  of  Trum- 
pet, with  Drums  beating,  and  Colours  flying,  in  any  Town,  Field,  or 
Market-place,  being  not  above  fix  miles  diftant  upon  the  day,  and  at 
the  Hour  appointed,  except  the  meeting,  thro'  inconvenience  of  the 
Weather,  or  the  like,  be  prorogued  by  confent  of  the  Signory  and 
of  the  Tribunes.  That  the  Prerogative  Tribe  being  affembl'd  accord- 
ingly, the  Senate  propofe  to  them  by  two  or  more  of  the  Senatori- 
an  Magiftrates  thereto  appointed,  at  the  firfl  promulgation  of  the 
Law.  That  the  Propofers  for  the  Senate  open  to  the  People  the  occafion, 
motives,  and  reafons  of  the  Senate  for  the  Law  to  be  propos'd  ;  and 
that  the  fame  being  done,  they  put  the  Law  or  Propofition  by  diftindl 
claufes  to  the  Ballot  of  the  People.  That  if  any  material  Claufe  or 
Claufes  of  the  Propofition,  or  Law  fo  propos'd,  be  rejedled  by  the  Peo- 
ple, the  Claufe  or  Claufes  fo  rejected  may  be  review'd,  alter'd,  and 
propos'd  again  to  the  third  time,   if  the  Senate  think  fit,  but  no  oftner. 

42.  THAT  what  is  thus  propos'd  by  the  Senate,  and  refolv'd  by 
the  People,  be  the  Law  of  the  Land,  and  no  other,  except  what  is 
already  receiv'd  as  fuch,  or  referv'd  to  the  Diftatorian  Council. 

43.  THAT  every  Magiflracy,  Of^ce,  or  Eledtion  throughout 
this  whole  Common-wealth,  whether  annual  or  triennial,  be  under- 
flood  of  courfe  or  confequence  to  enjoin  an  interval  or  vacation  equal  to 
the  term  of  the  fame.  That  the  Magiflracy  or  Office  of  a  Knight,  and 
of  a  Burgefs,  be  in  this  relation  undcrllood  as  one  and  the  fame  j  and 
that  this  order  regard  only  fuch  Eledions  as  are  National  or  Domefiick, 
and  not  fuch  as  are  foreign,  orcontain'd  in  the  Provincial  part  of  this 
Model. 

44.  T  H  AT  for  an  Exception  from  this  Rule,  where  there  is  but 
one  Elder  of  the  Horfe  in  one  and  the  fameParifh,  that  Elder  be  eli- 
gible in  the  fame  without  interval ;  and  where  there  be  above  four 
Elders  of  the  Horfe  in  one  and  the  fame  Parifli,  there  be  not  above 
half,  nor  under  two  of  them  eligible  at  the  fame  Eledion. 

45.  THAT  throughout  all  the  Afi'emblies  and  Councils  of  this 
Common-wealth,  the  ^orum  confifl  of  one  half  in  the  time  of  health 
and  of  one  third  part  in  a  time  of  ficknefs,  being  fo  declar'd  by  the 
Senate. 

THE  life  of  the  Ballot,  being  a^Jitll  of  prolixity  and  abftmjenefs  in 
writing,  as  oj  dijpatch  andjacility  in  praBice,  is  prefimid  throughout 
allEleBions  andReJults  in  this  Model,  and  j or  the  refl  refer  d  rather  to 
practice  than  ivrititig.  Ihere  remain  the  Religious,  Military  and  Pro- 
•vificial parts  of  this  Frame  :  But  the  Civil  part  being  approvd,  they  fol- 
low^ or  being  not  approvd,  may  bejpafd. 
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CONCLUSIONS, 

Or,  the  Ufe  of  thefe 

PROPOSITIONS. 


THESE  Propofitions  are  fo  laid  out  to  debate  or  examination, 
that  a  man  having  the  mind  to  weigh,  difcourfe  upon,  or  ob- 
jedl  againfl  this  Model,  may  do  it  in  the  parts  with  the  greateil  con- 
venience, 

ANY  examination  of,  or  objedlion  againft  the  whole,  or  any 
part  in  print  or  in  writing,  the  Author  holds  himfelf  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge or  anfwer :  But  as  to  mere  difcourfe  upon  matters  of  this 
compafs,  it  is  ufually  narrow ;  befides  that  in  writing  a  man  muft 
put  himfelf  upon  better  aim  than  he  can  be  oblig'd  to  take  in  dif- 
courfe. 

ANY  one  ob'iedtion  lying  in  writing  againft  any  one  Order  in 
this  part  of  the  Model,  after  fuch  manner  as  to  fliew  that  the  Part  or 
Order  fo  invaded  ought  to  be  expunged,  altered  or  amended,  unlefs 
it  may  be  expunged,  altered,  or  amended  accordingly,  deftroys  the 
whole. 

AND  any  one  or  more  Objed:ions  fo  lying  againft  any  one  or  more 
of  thefe  Orders  or  Propofitions,  that  thereby  they  may  be  expunged, 
altered  or  amended,  muft  in  the  whole  or  in  part  make  a  better 
Model. 

I  N  this  Cafe  therefore,  or  in  cafe  no  Objedlion  lies,  the  ufe  of 
thefe  Propofitions  will  be  fuch,  as  thereby  any  Man,  or  any  Affembly 
of  Men,  confidering  or  debating  upon  them  in  order,  may  find  or 
make  a  true  Model  of  a  well-ordered  Common-wealth. 

AND  that  an  Affembly  can  never  make  or  frame  a  Model  of  any 
Government  otherwife  than  in  fome  fuch  manner,  is  provable  firft  by 
a  demon ftration  from  the  efted  ;  and  fecondly  by  a  demonftration 
from  the  caufe. 

THE  demonftration  from  the  Effed  is,  that  an  Aflembly  no  other- 
wife  frames  a  Law  or  Order,  than  by  having  it  firft  pen'd  by  fome  one 
man,  and  then  judging  upon  it;  and  the  Model  of  a  Common-wealth 
muft  confift  of  many  Laws  or  Orders. 

THE  demonftration  from  the  Caufe  is,  that  whereas  Reafon  con- 
fifts  of  two  parts,  the  one  Invention,  and  the  other  Judgment,  a  Man 
may  be  as  far  beyond  any  Aflembly  for  Invention,  as  any  Aflembly  can 
be  beyond  a  Man  for  Judgment ;  or  which  is  more,  that  the  formati- 
on of  a  Model  of  Government  requires  a  ftrong  faculty  of  Invention, 
and  that  an  Afl"embly  is  naturally  void  of  all  manner  of  Invention. 

Nov.  13. 
1658. 
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WAYS  and  MEANS 

Whereby  an  Equal  and  Lafling 

C  O  M  M  O  N  W  E  A  L  T  H, 

May  be  fuddenly  introduced,  and  perfectly  founded, 
with  the  free  Confent  and  adual  Confirmation  of  the 
Whole  People  of  England. 


Scire  tuum  nihil  eft,  nifi  tefcire  hoc  fciat  alter.  Perf. 


AW  O  R  D  fitly  fpoken  is  like  Apples  oi  Gold  in  Pidlures  of 
Silver. 
THE    Defire   of  the   People   of  England  now  runs 
ftrongly  to  have  a  free  Parliament. 

LET  there  be  a  free  Parliament, 

T  O  the  end  that  the  People  may  be  moft  equally  reprefented,  or 
that  the  Parliament  may  be  freeft, 

LET  there  be  a  new  Divifion  oi  England  ^nd  Wales,  with  as 
much  equality  as  may  ftand  with  convenience,    into  fifty  Shires. 

LET  every  Shire  eled:  annually  two  Knights  to  be  of  one  Houfe, 
and  feven  Deputies  to  be  of  another  Houfe  of  Parliament,  for  the  term 
of  three  years.  For  the  firft  year  only,  let  the  Deputies  in  each  Di- 
vifion be  eledled  triple,  that  is  feven  for  the  term  of  one  year,  fcven 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  feven  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The 
like  for  the  Knights,  fave  only  that  the  prefent  Parliament  remain ; 
that  is,  let  two  Knights  in  each  Divifion  be  eleded  the  firfl  year  only 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  two  other  Knights  at  the  fame  time  for  the 
term  of  two  years  ;  and  let  the  prefent  Parliament  be  the  triennial  part 
of  the  Knights  Houfe  for  the  firfl:  Eledion. 

THE  Houfe  of  Knights  and  the  Houfe  of  Deputies  being  affem- 
bled,  let  the  Houfe  of  Knights  debate  and  propofe. 

LET  what  is  propofed  by  the  Houfe  of  Knights,  be  promulgated 
for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks. 

PROMULGATION  being  thus  made,  let  the  Houfe  of  De- 
puties meet,   and  give  their  Refult  upon  the  Propofition. 

LET  what  was  thus  prcpofed  by  the  Senate  or  Houfe  of  Knights, 
and  lefolv'd  by  the  People  or  Hcule  of  Deputies,    be  the  Law. 

I  N  this  Ccnflitution  thefe  Councils  mufl  of  neceffity  contain  the 
Wifdom,  and  the  Intereft  of  the  Nation. 

I  N  this  methcd.  Debate  nuifl  of  neccfTity  be  mature. 

IF 
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IF  it  be  according  to  the  Wifdom  and  the  Intereft  of  the  Nation 
upon  mature  debate  that  there  be  a  King,   let  there  be  a  King. 

IF  it  be  according  to  the  Wifdom  and  the  Intereft  of  the  Nation 
upon  mature  debate,  that  there  be  a  Common-Wealth  ;  two  Aflemblies 
in  this  Order  are  adlually  a  Common-wealth,  and  fofar  a  well  order'd 
Common-wealth,  that  they  are  capacitated  and  inclin'd  to  reach  to 
themfelves  whatever  furniture  fliall  be  further  neceffary  in  more  par- 
ticular Orders,  which  alfo  is  at  hand. 

TILL  this  or  the  like  be  done,  the  Line  of  the  late  King  and  the 
People  muft  be  fellow-fufferers;  in  which  cafe  the  impatience  of  the 
People  muft  be  for  the  reftitution  of  that  Line  at  all  Adventures. 

BUT  this  or  the  like  being  once  done,  immediately  the  Line  of  the 
late  King  and  the  People  become  Rivals,  in  which  cafe  they  will  never 
reftore  Monarchy. 

WILL  never,  may  fome  fay  ?  But  if  the  Senate  and  the  Popular 
Affembly  be  both  Royalifts,  they  both  will  and  can  reftore  Monar- 

T  H  O'  both  Royalifts,  they  neither  will  nor  can  :  for  let  them, 
that  look  no  further  than  home  or  lelf,  fay  what  they  will,  to  affirm 
that  a  Senate  and  a  Popular  Affembly  thus  conftituted  can  procreate 
Monarchy,  is  to  affirm  that  a  Horfe  and  a  Mare  can  generate  a  Cat; 
that  Wheat  being  rightly  fown  may  come  up  Peafe ;  or  that  a  River  in 
its  natural  channel  may  run  upwards. 

I N  the  prefent  cafe  of  England,  Common- wealthfmen  may  fail 
thro'  want  of  Art,  but  Royalifts  muil  fail  thro'  want  of  Matter ;  the 
former  may  mifs  thro'  impotence,  the  latter  muft  thro'  impoffibility. 
Or  where  the  State  is  purely  popular,  that  is,  not  overbalanc'd  by  a 
Lord  or  Lords  -,  let  there  be  one  Example,  or  one  Reafon  given  that 
there  is,  was,  or  ever  can  be  Monarchy,  There  will  be  this  when  all 
fails,  for  the  after-game,  tho'  the  work  fhould  fall,  as  is  like  enough, 
into  the  hands  of  Royalifts. 

CERTAIN  it  is,  that  where  any  private  Citizen  or  Freemen 
might  not  (fome  way  or  other)  propofe,  there  never  was  a  well  order'd 
Common- wealth. 

Upon  this  incouragement  I  offer'd  this  Paper  to  good  hands,  but 
it  was  (according  to  cuftom)  thrown  after  me. 

S  O  it  went  in  the  Protedlor's  time,  in  every  Revolution  fince. 
La  Jortiina  accieca  gli  animide  gU  huomini ;  but  that  is  Atheifin,  that's 
Machiavel. 

WELL,  but  now  fays  the  Proteftorian  Family,  O  that  we  had 
fetup  the  equal  Common-wealth!  So  fay  broken  Parliaments  and 
Statefmen ;  fo  fay  the  fadly  miftaken  Sedlaries ;  lo  fay  the  cafliier'd 
Officers ;  fo  fays  he  that  would  have  no  nay,  but  Oligarchy  was  a  good 
word ;  and  fo  will  more  fay  after  thefe,  except  they  learn  to  fay 
after  another,  Aut  reges  non  exigetidi  Juerimt,  ant  plebi  re,  non  verba, 
danda  libertas ;  either  the  Kings  ought  not  to  have  been  driven  out,  or 
the  People  to  have  their  Liberty  not  in  word,  but  in  deed :  but  that  is 
Heathenifm,  that's  Cicero  ;  well  this  is  C/^r;/?/««,  if  there  will  be  no 
fuch  faying,  I  would  there  might  be  no  fwearing. 

Fsh.  6.  1659. 
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PETITION 


Of  divers  well  aiFeded 


PERSON  S, 

Deliver'd  the   6/y6  Day  of  ^uly^   i659« 

With  the  Parliament's  Anfwer thereto. 


T  o    T  H  E 

SUPREME    AUTHORITY, 

THE 

Parliament  of  the  Common-wealth  of  England', 
'The  Humble  Petition  of  divers  well  affeEled  PerfonSy 

SHE  WS, 

"^  H  A  T  your  Petitioners  have  for  many  years  obferv'd  the 
breathings  and  longings  of  this  Nation  after  Reft  and  Settle- 
ment, and  that  upon  miftaken  grounds  they  have  been  ready 
even  to  facrifice  and  yield  up  part  of  their  own  undoubted 
right,  to  follow  after  an  appearance  of  it. 

AND  your  Petitioners  do  daily  fee  the  bad  effects  of  long  conti- 
nu'd  Diftradtions,  in  the  ruins  and  decays  of  Trade  foreign  and  domeftic, 
and  in  the  advantages  that  are  taken  to  make  Confederacies  to  involve 
the  Nation  in  Blood  and  Confufion,  under  pretence  of  procuring  a 
Settlement. 

T  H  A  T  it  has  been  the  prad:ice  of  all  Nations,  on  the  fubverlion  of 
any  form  of  Government,  to  provide  immediately  a  new  Conftitution 
fuitable  to  their  condition  ;  with  certain  Succeffions  and  Defcents,  that 
fo  both  their  Law-givers  and  Magiftrates  might  ufe  their  feveral 
Trufts,  according  to  the  eftablifh'd  Conftitution  ;  and  the  Peoples 
minds  be  fettl'd  fccure,  and  free  from  attempts  of  introducing  feveral 
forms  of  Government,  according  to  the  variety  of  their  Fancies,  or 
corrupt  Interefts. 

THAT  God  has  preferv'd  this  Nation  wonderfully  \^'ithout  ex- 
ample many  years,  fmce  the  diftolution  of  the  old  form  of  Govern- 
ment by  King,  Isolds  and  Commons;  there  having  been  no  fundamental 
Conftitutions  of  any  kind  duly  fctd'd,  nor  ajiy  certain  Succcflion  pro- 
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vided  for  the  Legiflative  Power ;  but  even  at  this  inftant,  if  by  any 
fudden  ficknefs,  defign,  or  force,  any  confiderable  numbers  of  your 
Perfons  fhould  be  render'd  incapable  of  meeting  in  Parliament,  the 
Common-wealth  were  without  form  of  fucceffive  Legiflature  or  Ma- 
giftracy,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  ftrongeft  Fadlion.  Yet  we  have 
reafon  to  remember  in  thefe  years  of  unfettlement,  the  inexpreffible 
fufferings  of  this  Nation  in  their  Strength,  Wealth,  Honour,  Liberty, 
and  all  things  conducing  to  their  wel-being ;  and  we  have  like  reafun 
now  fadly  to  apprehend  the  impending  ruin.  And  we  cannot  di.cern  a 
poflibility  of  your  Honours  unanimous  and  expeditious  proceedings  to- 
wards our  Countries  prefervation,  and  relief  from  its  heavy  preffures, 
while  your  minds  are  not  fettl'd  in  any  known  ConlHtution  of  Govern- 
ment or  fundamental  Orders;  according  to  which,  all  Laws  fhould  be 
made :  but  divers  or  contrary  Interefls  may  be  profecuted  on  different 
apprehenfions  of  the  Juflice  and  Prudence  of  different  forms  of  Go- 
vernment, tho'  all  with  good  intentions. 

TO  U  R  Petitioners  therejore  conceiving  no  remedy  fo  effeSlualagainft  the 
frejent  Dangers,  as  the  jettlement  of  the  Peoples  minds,  and  putting 
them  into  aSliial  J'ecurity  of  their  Properties  and  Liberties,  by  a  due 
eftablipoment  of  the  Conjlitution  under  which  they  may  evidently  ap- 
prehend their  certain  enjoyment  of  them ;  and  thereupon,  a  return  of 
their  Trade  a7idfree  Com??ierce,  without  thofe  continual  fears  that 
make  fuch  frequent  flops  in  Trade,  to  the  ruin  of  thoufands. 

AND  your  Petitioners  alfo  obferving,  that  the  Inter  eft  of  the  late 
Kings  Son  is  cry  d  up,  and  promoted  daily,  upon  pretence,  that 
there  will  be  nothing  but  Confu/ion  and  Tyra?iny,  till  he  come  to 
govern :  and  that  fuch  as  declare  for  a  Common-wealth,  are  for 
Anarchy  and  Confufion,  and  can  tiever  agree  among  themfelves^ 
what  they  would  have, 

UP  0  Nferious  thoughts  of  the  Premifes,  your  Petitioners 
do  prefiitne  with  ail  humility,  and  /iibmifjion  to  your  Wif- 
dom,  to  offer  toyour  Honours  their  Principles  and  Propofah 
concerning  the  Government  of  this  Nation:  Whereupon^ 
they  humbly  conceive,  a  ju/i  and  prudent  Government 
ought  to  be  eflablifh'd,  viz. 

1.  THAT  the  Conflitution  of  the  Civil  Government  ofE;?^- 
land  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  being  difTolv'd,  whatever 
new  Conflitution  of  Government  can  be  made  or  fettled  according 
to  any  rule  of  Righteoufnefs,  it  can  be  no  other  than  a  wife  Order 
or  Method,  into  which  the  free  Peoples  Deputies  fhall  be  form'd  for 
the  making  of  their  Laws,  and  taking  care  for  their  common  fafety 
and  welfare  in  the  execution  of  them  :  For,  the  exercife  of  all  jufl  Au- 
thority over  a  free  People,  ought  (under  God)  to  arife  from  their  own 
Confent. 

2.  THAT  the  Government  of  a  free  People  ought  to  be  {o  fettl'd, 
that  the  Governors  and  Govern'd  may  have  the  fame  Intereft  in  pre- 
ferving  the  Government,  and  each  others  Properties  and  Liberties  re- 
fpedlively ;  that  being  the  only  fure  foundation  of  a  Common-wealth's 
Unity,  Peace,  Strength,  and  Profperity. 

3.  THAT 
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3.  THAT  there  cannot  be  a  Union  of  the  Interefts  of  a  whole 
Nation  in  the  Government,  where  thofe  who  fliall  fometimes  oovern 
be  not  alfo  fometimes  in  the  condition  of  the  Gov'ern'd  j  otherwife  the 
Governors  will  not  be  in  a  capacity  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  the  Govern'd  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  it :  And  then  it 

will   be   the   interefl  of  the  major  part  to  deftroy  the  Government    as 
much  as  it  will  be  the  intereft  of  the  minor  part  to  preferve  it. 

4.  THAT  there  is  no  fecurity  that  the  Supreme  Authority  fhall 
not  fall  into  fadlions,  and  be  led  by  their  private  Intereft  to  keep  them- 
felves  always  in  power,  and  diredl  the  Government  to  their  private  ad- 
vantages, if  that  Supreme  Authority  be  fettl'd  in  any  fingle  AfTembly 
whatfoever,  that  fliall  have  the  intire  power  of  propounding,  debating 
and  refolving  Laws. 

5.  T  H  A  T  the  Sovereign  Authority  in  every  Government,  of  what 
kind  foever,  ought  to  be  certain  in  its  perpetual  Succeffions,  Revolu- 
tions, or  Defcents;  and  without  poiTibility  (by  the  judgment  of  hu- 
man Prudence)  of  a  death  or   failure  of  its   being,  becaufe  the  whole 
form  of  the  Government  is  diflblv'd  if  that  fliould  happen,  and  the 
People  in  the  utmofl  eminent  danger  of  an  abfolute  Tyranny,  or  a 
War  among  themfelves,  or  Rapine  and  Confufion.     And  therefore 
where  the  Government  is  Popular,  the  AfTemblies  in  whom  refide  the 
Supreme  Authority,  ought  never  to  die  or  diffolve,  tho'  the  Perfons  be 
annually  changing :  neither  ought  they  to  truft  the  Sovereign  care  of  the 
flrength  and  fafety  of  the  People  out  of  their  own  hands,  by  allowing 
a  Vacation  to  themfelves,  left  thofe  that  fhould  be  trufted  be  in  love 
with  fuch  great  Authority,  and  afpire  to  be  their  Mafters,  or  elfe  fear 
an  Account,  and  feek  the  diflblution  of  the  Common-wealth  to  avoid 
it. 

6.  THAT  it  ought  to  be  declar'd  as  a  Fundamental  Order  in  the 
Conftitution  of  this  Common-wealth,  that  the  Parliament  being  the 
Supreme  Legiflative  Power,  is  intended  only  for  the  exercife  of  all 
thofe  Adls  of  Authority  that  are  proper  and  peculiar  to  the  Legiflative 
Power;  and  to  provide  for  a  Magiftracy,  to  whom  fliould  appertain 
the  whole  Executive  Power  of  the  Laws :  and  no  Cafe  either  Civil  or 
Criminal  to  be  judg'd  in  Parliament,  faving  that  the  laft  Appeals  in  all 
Cafes,  where  Appeals  fhall  be  thought  fit  to  be  admitted,  be  only  to 
the  Popular  Aflembly ;  and  alfo  that  to  them  be  refer'd  the  Judg- 
ment of  all  Magiftrates  in  Cafes  of  Male-adminiftrations  in  their 
Offices. 

AN D  in profecution  of  thefe  Principles^ 

TO  UR  Petitioners  humbly  propofe  for  the  Jettlement  of 
this  Common-ivealthj  that  it  be  ordaiiidy 

1.  T  H  AT  the  Parliament  or  the  fupreme  Authority  of  England, 
be  chofen  by  the  free  People,  to  reprefent  them  with  as  much  equality 
as  may  be. 

2.  THAT  a  Parliament  oi  England  ihM.  confift  of  two  AfTem- 
blies, the  lefl^er  of  about  three  hundred,  in  whom  fhall  refide  the  intire 
power  of  confulting,  debating,  and  propounding  Laws ;  the  other,  to 
confift  of  a  fl\r  greater  number,  in  whom  fliall  reft  the  fole  power  of 
refolving  all  Laws  fo  propounded. 

3.  THAT 
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3.  THAT  the  free  People  of  England,  in  their  refpedlive  divifions- 
at  certain  days  and  places  appointed,  lliall  for  ever  annually  choofe  one 
tliird  part  to  each  Affembly,  to  enter  into  their  Authority,  at  certain 
days  appointed :  the  fame  days,  the  Authority  of  a  third  of  each  of  (he 
faid  Affemblies  to  ceale,  only  in  the  laying  the  firft  Foundation  in  this 
Common- wealth's  Conftitution  :  the  whole  number  of  both  the  Aflem- 
blies  to  be  chofen  by  the  People  refpedtively,  viz.  one  third  of  each 
Affembly  to  be  chofen  for  one  year,  one  third  for  two  years,  and  one 
third  for  three  years. 

4.  THAT  fuch  as  fhall  be  chofen,  having  ferv*d  their  appointed 
time  in  either  of  the  faid  Affemblies  of  Parliament,  fhall  not  be  capable 
to  ferve  in  the  fame  Affembly  during  fome  convenient  interval  or  vacation. 

5.  THAT  theLegiflativePowerdowholly  refer  the  execution  of  the 
Laws  to  the  Magiflracy,  according  to  the  fixth  Principle  herein  mention'd. 

6.  THAT  in  refpedl  to  Religion  and  Chrifl;ian  Liberty,  it  be  or- 
dain'd  that  the  Chriftian  Religion  by  the  appointment  of  all  fucceeding 
Parliaments,  be  taught,  and  promulgated  to  the  Nation,  and  public 
Preachers  thereof  maintain'd :  and  that  all  that  fhall  profefs  the  faid 
Religion,  tho'  of  different  Perfuafions  in  parts  of  the  Do6trine,  or  Di- 
fcipline  thereof,  be  equally  protefted  in  the  peaceable  profeffion,  and 
public  exercife  of  the  fame ;  and  be  equally  capable  of  all  Elections, 
Magiftracies,  Preferments  in  the  Common-wealth,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  fame.  Provided  always,  that  the  public  exercife  of  no 
Religion  contrary  to  Chriftianity  be  tolerated ;  nor  the  public  exercife 
of  any  Religion,  tho'  profefledly  Chriflian,  grounded  upon,  or  incor- 
porated into  the  Interefl  of  any  Foreign  State  or  Prince. 

THESE  your  Petitioners  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  Effentials  of 
the  form  of  a  free  Common-wealth,  which  if  they  were  made  fit  for 
pradice  by  your  Honours  appointing  the  numbers,  times,  places,  and  all 
other  neceffary  circumftances,  and  fettl'd  as  the  fundamental  Orders  of 
the  Common-wealth,  would  naturally  difpofe  thofe  that  fliould  hereafter 
be  chofen  into  the  Parliaments,  from  the  love  of  their  own  interefl  to 
feek  the  common  good,  being  oblig'd  by  the  Conflitutions  here  humbly 
offer'd  to  partake  with  the  whole  body  of  the  People,  of  the  good  or 
evil  that  fhall  happen  to  the  Common-wealth,  having  no  probable  temp- 
tations or  means  left  to  compafs  any  private  or  fatlious  ends  in  matters 
Religious  or  Civil.  And  your  Petitioners  cannot  imagine  a  greater  fe- 
curity  for  the  Caufe  and  Interefl  contended  for  with  fuch  effufion  of 
Blood,  than  by  difpofing  the  free  People  into  this  kind  of  order,  where- 
by the  fame  Caufe  would  become  their  common  Intereff.  Yet  if  your 
Honours  fhould  think  it  neceffary  or  convenient  for  fecuring  the  minds 
of  fuch  as  are  doubtful  and  iealous,  that  the  People  may  betray  their 
own  Liberties,  there  may  be  inferted  into  the  fundamental  Orders  of 
the  Common-wealth,  thefe  following  Expedients,  viz. 

I.  T  H  A  T  for  fecuring  the  Government  of  this  Common-wealth, 
and  of  the  Religious  and  Civil  freedom  of  the  good  People  thereof,  it 
may  be  for  ever  efleem'd  and  judg'd  Treafon  againfl  the  Common- 
wealth, for  any  Member  of  either  Affembly  of  Parliament,  or  any- 
other  perfon  whatfoever,  to  move  or  propofe  in  either  of  the  fliid  Af- 
femblies, the  reflitution  of  Kingly  Government,  or  the  introdudion 
of  any  fingle  Perfon  to  be  chief  Magiflrate  of  England,  or  the  alte- 
ration of  that  part  of  the  fundamental  Order   herein   contain'd  that 

concerns 
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concerns  the  equal  Freedom  and  protedion  of  Religious  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent Perfuafions. 

2.  THAT  about  the  number  of  twelve  perfons  of  the  mofl  un- 
doubted Fidelity  and  Integrity,  may  be  authoriz'dand  impower'd,  for 
fome  certain  number  of  years  next  enfuing,  to  feize,  apprehend  and  in 
fafe  cuflody  to  detain  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  till  he  or  they 
be  in  due  form  of  Law  deliver'd,  as  is  hereafter  fpecify'd,  that  Ihall 
move  or  propofe  in  either  of  the  faid  AlTemblies  of  Parliament  the  re- 
ftitution  of  Kingly  Government,  or  the  introdudion  of  any  fingle 
Perfon  to  be  chief  Magiflrate  of  this  Common-wealth,  or  the  alteration 
of  that  part  of  the  fundamental  Order  herein  contain'd,  that  con- 
cerns the  equal  freedom  and  protedtion  of  religious  perfons  of  different 
perfuafions ;  but  for  no  other  matter  or  caufe  whatfoever.  And  when 
it  fliall  happen  that  any  perfon  or  perfons  fliall  be  arrefled  or  feiz'd  for 
any  of  the  caufes  aforefaid,  in  manner  aforelaid,  then  a  CommifTion 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  may  iffue  forth  in  due  form  of  Law  to  the  fliid 
twelve,  or  any  fix  of  them,  to  proceed  in  due  form  of  Law,  within  one 
month  after  the  apprehenfion  of  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  to  the 
arraignment  and  publick  trial  of  every  fuch  perfon  or  perfons ;  and  up- 
on the  legal  convidlion  of  him  or  them  by  the  teflimony  of  two  fuf- 
ficient  WitnefTes  of  any  of  the  Treafons  herein  declar'd,  to  condemn  to 
the  pains  of  death,  and  to  caufe  the  fame  Judgment  to  be  duly  exe- 
cuted :  and  the  Keeper  or  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  that 
fhall  be  for  the  time  being,  may  be  authoriz'd  and  requir'd  from  time 
to  time  during  the  term  of  years,  to  iffue  out  CommifTions  to  the 
faid  twelve  or  any  fix  of  them,  authorizing  them  to  proceed  as  aforefaid. 

AND  if  your  Honours  fhall  further  judge  it  convenient,  the  fun- 
damental Orders  of  the  Government  may  beconfented  to  or  fubfcrib'd 
by  the  People  themfelves,  if  their  exprefs  Padt  fliall  be  efleem'd  any 
additional  Security ;  other  Nations,  upon  the  like  Occafions  of  expui- 
fion  of  their  Kings,  having  taken  the  Peoples  Oaths  againft  their  return- 
ing :  And  the  fame  may  be  proclaim'd  as  often  as  our  Anceflors  provi- 
ded for  the  proclaiming  of  Magna  Charta,  and  any  further  fecurity  alfo 
added,  if  any  can  be  found  among  men,  that  has  a  foundation  in  Ju- 
Itice. 

NOW  your  Petitioners,  having,  with  humble  Submiffion  to  your 
grave  Wifdoms,  thus  declar'd  their  apprehenfions  of  the  prefent  con- 
dition of  this  diflradted  Nation,  and  the  only  efFedlual  means  under 
God  to  prevent  the  impending  Mifchiefs ;  They  do  mufl  humbly  pray, 

THAT  fuch  fpeedy  confiderations  may  be  had  of  the  Premifes 
as  the  Condition  of  this  Nation  requires ;  and  that  fuch  a 
method  may  be  fettled  for  the  debating  and  confulting  about 
the  Government,  that  your  wife  Refults  may  be  feafonable 
for  the  healing  all  the  breaches  of  the  Common-wealth,  and 
eflablifhing  the  fure  foundations  of  Freedom,  Juflice,  Peace, 
and  Unity. 

And  your  Petitioners  Jhall  always  pray,  &c. 

6  Z  Wednef- 
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Wednefday  July  the  6th  1659, 

TH  E  Houfe  being  inform'd  that  divers  Gentlemen  were  at  the 
door  with  a  PetitioHj  they  were  call'd  in,  and  one  of  the  Petiti- 
oners in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  the  reft  faid,  We  humbly  prefent  you  a 
Petition,  to  which  we  might  have  had  many  thoufand  hands,  but  the 
Matter  rather  deferves  your  ferious  Confideration  than  any  publick  At- 
teftation ;  and  therefore  we  do  humbly  prefent  it  to  this  Honourable 
Houfe.  Which,  after  the  Petitioners  were  withdrawn,  was  read,  and  was 
intitl'd.  The  humble  Petition  of  divers  well  affeSled  Perjbns. 

Rejoh'd, 
THAT  the  Petitioners  have  the  Thanks  of  the  Houfe. 

THE  Petitioners  were  again  call'd  in,  and  Mr.  Speaker  gave  them 
this  Anfwer. 

Gentlemen, 
THE  Houfe  has  read  over  your  Petition,  and  find  It  without  any 
private  end,  and  only  for  the  publick  Intereft ;  and  I  am  commanded 
to  let  you  know  that  it  lies  much  upon  them  to  make  fuch  a  Settlement 
as  may  be  moft  for  the  good  of  Pofterity ;  and  they  are  about  that  work, 
and  intend  to  go  forward  with  it,  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be. 
And  for  your  parts  they  have  commanded  me  to  give  you  thanks :  and 
in  their  names  I  do  give  you  the  thanks  of  this  Houfe  accordingly. 

Tho,  St,  Nicholas  Clerk  of  the  Parliament, 
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Wherein,  by  Obfervations  drawn  from  other 

KINGDOMS  and  S  T  A T  E  S  both  Antient  and 
Modern,  an  Endeavour  is  ufed  to  difcover  the  prejfent 
POLITICK  DISTEMPER  of  our  OWN, 
with  the  C  AU  S  E  S,   and   REMEDIES. 


Non  Ego  fum  VateSy  fed  Pri/ci  conjcius  avi. 
Pluribus  exempli s  hac  tibi  My  ft  a  Cam. 
Res  nolunt  male  adminijlrari. 
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Courteous    Reader, 

AL  L   the  Account  I  can  give  thee  of  this  Piece  is, 
that  about  the  Middle  of  OBober  laft  it  was  fent 
to   me,  accompanied   with  a  Letter  without  a 
Name,  and  written  in  a  Hand  altogether  unknown  to  me, 
though  different  from  the  Character  of  the  Dialogue  it 
felf,   and  the  Argument.    The  Letter  was  very  fliort,  and 
contained  only,  that  the  Writer   having  the   Fortune  to 
meet  with  this  Dilcourfe  (of  which  he  denied  to  be  the 
Author)  he  thought  it  very  fit  to  be  fent  to  me,  to  the 
end  if  I  thought  it  could  be  of  any  Advantage  to  me,  and 
no  Prejudice,  I  might  publifh  it  if  I  pleafed,  and  make 
my  beft  of  it.      When    I  had   opened  it,   and  perceived 
that  it  treated  of  Government,  and  of  the  prefent  Times ; 
I  fuppoling  it  to  be  fomething  of  the   Nature  of  thofe 
fcurrulous  Libels  which  the  Prefs  fpawns  every  Day,    was 
extreamly  difpleafed  with    my  Servant,  for  receiving   in 
my  Abfence,  and  in  thefe  dangerous  Days,  fuch  a  Pac- 
quet,  without  taking  any  account  or  notice  of  the  Mef- 
fenger  who  brought  it :    'till  he,    to  appeafe  me,  affured 
me,  that  the  Bearer  did  look  like  a  Gentleman,  and  had 
a  very  unfuitable  Garb  to  a  Trapan ;  and  that  he  did  be- 
lieve he  had  feen  him  often  at  my  Shop,  and  that  I  knew 
him  well.      When  I  had  begun  to  read  it,  and  found  no 
harm,  I  was  refolved  to  perufe  it  in  the  Company  of  a 
Gentleman,  a  worthy  Friend  of  mine  ;   who,  to  his  exad: 
Skill  and  Learning  in  the  Laws  of  his  Country,  hath  add- 
ed a  very  profound  Knowledge  in  all   other    Literature  ; 
and  particularly,  the  Excellence  of  Flatonick  Philofophy. 
When  we  had  jointly  gone  through  it,  he  was  clearly  of 
Opinion,  That  although  fome  might  be  angry  with   cer- 
tain paffages  in  it,  yet  the  Difcouife   reiled:ing  upon   no 
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particular  Perfon,  was  very  iincapable  of  bringing  me  in- 
to any  danger  for  publi£hing  it ;   either  from  the  State,  or 
fiom  any  private  Man.     When  I  had  fecured  my  felf  a- 
gainft   Davtnum  Emergens,   we  went  about  the   Consi- 
deration   of  the   other    part  of  the    diftinftion    of   the 
Schools,  which  is  Lucru?n  cejfans,  and  I  made  fome  Ob- 
jections  againft  the  probability  of  vending  this  Dialogue 
to   Profit ;   which,   in    things   of  my    Trade,  is  always 
my    defign,   as  it  ought  to  be.     My  firft  Fear   in  that 
behalf  was,  that  this  Author  would  dilguft  the  Reader, 
in  being  too  confident  and  pofitive  in  matters  of  fo  high 
a  Speculation.     My  Friend  replied,  that  the  Afiurance  he 
fhewed  was  void   of  all   Sawcinefs,  and   expreffed  with 
great  Modefty;  and  that  he  verily  believed  that  he  meant 
very  faithfully  and  lincerely  towards  the  Intereft  of  Eng- 
land.     My   next  doubt  was,   that  a  confiderable  part  of 
this  Treatifc  being  a  Repetition  of  a  great  many  Princi- 
ples and  Pofitions  out  of  Oceana,  the  Author  would  be 
difcredited  for  borrowing  from  another,  and   the  Sale  of 
the  Book  hindred.     To  that   my  Friend   made  anfwer, 
that  before  ever  Oceana  came  out,  there  were  very  many 
Treatifes  and   Pamphlets,  which   alledged    the  Political 
Principle,   That  E7npire  was  founded  in   Property,  and 
dilcourfed  rationally  upon  it :  Amongft  the  reft,   one  en- 
titled, A  Letter  from  an  Officer  in  Ireland,  to  His  High- 
nefsthe  Lord  ProteSior,  (which  he  then  fhewed  me)  print- 
ed in  1653.  as  I  remember;  which  was  more  than  three 
Years  before  Oceana  was  written  :  and  yet,    faid  he,    no 
Man  will  aver  that  the  Learned  Gentleman  who  writ  that 
Book  had  ftolen  from  that  Pamphlet,    For  whofoever  fets 
himfelf  to  ftudy  Politicks,   muft  do  it  by  reading  Hifto- 
ry,  and  obferving  in  it  the  feveral  Turns  and  Revolutions 
of  Government :  and  then  the  Caufe  of  fuch  Change  will 
be  fo  vifible  and  obvious,  that  we  need  not  impute  Theft 
to  any  Man  that  finds  it  out :   it  being  as  lawful,  and  as 
eafy    for  any    Perfon,   as   well   as    for    the    Author   of 
Oceafia,   or  that  Pamphlet,  to  read  Thucidides,  Polybius, 
Livy  or  Plutarch  :   and  if  he  do  fo  with    Attentivenefs, 
he  fhall  be  fure  to  find  the   fame  things  there  that  they 
have  found.      And  if  this  were  not  Lawful,  when  that  any 
one  Perfon  has  written  in  any  Science,  no  Man  muft  write 
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after  him  :   for  in  Polity,  the  Orders  of  Government ;  in 
ArchiteEiure^  the  feveral  Orders  of  Pillars^  Arches^    Ar~ 
chitravesy  Cornijhes^  ^'c-    In  Phyfick,  the  Caufes^  Pro^fto- 
Jiicks  and  Crijis   of  Difeafes,  are   fo  exadlly  the  lame  in 
all  Writeis,   that  we    may   as    well  accufe  all  fubfequent 
Authors  to  have  been  but  Plagiaries    of  the  Antecedent. 
Befides  this,  the  Learned  Gentleman  added,  that  Oceana 
was  written   (it  being  thought  Lawful  fo  to  do  in  thofe 
times)  to  evince   out  of  thefe    Principles,   that   Englaitd 
was  not  capable  of  any  other  Government  than  a  Dejno- 
cracy.     And  this  Author  out  of  the  lame  Maxims,  or  A- 
phorifms  of  Politicks,  endeavours  to  prove  that  they  may 
be  applied  naturally  and  fitly,    to  the  redrefling  and  fup- 
porting  one  of  the  beft  Monarchies  in  the  World^   which 
is  that  of  Rnvland.      I  had  but  one  Doubt  more,  and  that 
was  an  Objedtion  againfl  the  Title,   which    I  refolved  at 
the  firft  not  to  mention,   becaufe  I  could  falve  it  by  alter- 
ing the  Title  Page.     But  fince  I  had  Opportunity,   I  ac- 
quainted the  Gentleman  with  it :   And  it  was.  That  cer- 
tainly no  Man  would  ever  buy  a  Book  that  had  in  Front 
of  it  fo  infolent  and  prefumptuous  a  Motto  as  Plato  Re- 
divivus  ;   for  that  he  muft  needs  be  thought  not  only  vain 
in  the  higheft  degree,   but  void  of  Senfe  and  Judgment 
too,  who  compares  himfelfwith  Plato^  the  greateft  Phi- 
lofopher^  the  greateft  Politician    (1  had   almoft  faid  the 
greateft  Divifie  too)  that  ever  lived.      My  Counfellor  told 
me  that  he  had  as  great  a  Refentment  of  any  Injury  done 
to  Plato  as  /,  or  any  Man  could  have.      But  that  he  was 
hard  to  believe  that  this  Man  intended  to  compare  him- 
felf  to  Plato^  either   in  Natural    Parts   or  Learning;  but 
only  to  fhew  that  he  did  imitate  his  Way  of  Writing,  as 
to  the  manner  of  it ;   (though  not  the  matter)  as  he  hath 
done  exadlv.      For  Plato  ever  writ  thefe  high  Matters  in 
eafy  and  familiar  Dialogues,  and  made  the  great  Philofo- 
phers,  and  learned   Men  of  that  Age ;   as   Simias    CebeSy 
TimceuSy  Callias^  Phcedon,  ^c,  yea    and  Socrates  him- 
felf,  the  hiterlocutorsy  although  they    never  heard  any 
thing  of  it  till  the  Book  came  out.     And  although  talk- 
ing of  State  Affairs  in   a   Monarchy  muft  needs  be  more 
offenfive  than  it  was  in  the  Dejjiocracy  where  Plato  lived. 
And   therefore  our  Author  has   forborn  the  naming  the 
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Perfons  who  conftitute  this  Dialogue  \  yet  he  does  make 
a  pretty  near  Reprefentation  and  Character  of  fome  Per- 
fons, who,  I  dare  fwear  never  heard  of  this  Difcourfe,  nor 
of  the  Author's  Defign.     This  convinced  me,  and  made 
me  fuffer  the  Title  to  pafs.      So  that  I  have  nothing  more 
to  fay  to  thee,  courteous  Reader,  but  to  defire  thee  to  par- 
don the  Faults    in   Printing,   and   alfo  the  plainnefs  and 
eaiinefs  of  the  Stile,  and  fome  Tautologies ;  which  latter 
I  could  eafily  have  mended,  but  that  I  thought  the  Au- 
thor did  not  let    them  pafs  out  of  negled:,  but  defign : 
and  intended  that  both  they,  and  the  familiarity  of  the 
Words  and  ExprefTions,   fuited  better  with  his  purpofe  of 
difpoling  this  matter  to  be   treated  in  ordinary  Converifa- 
tion  amongft  private  Friends,  than  full  Periods  and  ftarch'd 
Language  would   have  done  ;  which    might  have  been 
Impropriety.     The  next  Requeft  1  have  to  thee  is,  that 
if  thou  doft  believe  this  Difcourfe  to  be  a  very  foolilh  one, 
as  it  may  be  for  ought  I  know  (for  I  am  no  fit   Judge  of 
fuch  matters)  that  thou  wilt  yet  vouchfafe  to  fufpend  thy 
Cenfure  of  it  for  a   while,  till  the  whole  Impreflion   is 
vended:  that  fo,  although    neither  the  Publick  nor  thy 
felf  may  ever  reap  any  Benefit  or  Profit  by  it,  I  may  be 
yet  fo  fortunate  by  thy  favour  as  to  do   it.     Which  will 
make  me  ftudy  thy  Content  hereafter  in  fomething  better  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  remain, 

Thy  Friend  and  Servant. 
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A  Noble  Venetian,  not  one  of  the  young  Fry,  but  a  grave  fober  perjon, 
who  had  born  Office  and  Magiftracy  in  his  own  Common-wealth,  hav- 
ing been  fotne  yean  fence  in  France  with  a  near  Relation  of  his  who 
•was  Ambafeador  at  that  Court,  and  fending  himjelf  out  of  Employment, 
rejolved  to  divert  himfelf  by  vifeting/omepartofthe  World  which  be 
had  never  feen;  and  fo  pafjing  through  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Hol- 
land, arrived  in  England  about  the  begimnng  of  May  laf,  bri?iging 
Letters  of  recommendation  to  feveral  Englilh  Gentlemen,  who  had 
been  'Travellers,  atid  made  Friendfldip  in  his   Country.     A  Cuflom 
ufually  praBiJed  amongH  jiich  who  travel  i?ito  any  part  where  they 
have  no  habitude  or  acquaintance.     Amongjl  the  rejt,  he  was  addreffed 
to  one  of  the  Gentlemen  who  aSls  a  part  in  this  Dialogue:  Who  ajter 
be  had  waited  upon  him,  and  fervd  him  for  near  two  Months,  had 
certain  neceffary  occafeons,  which  caltd  him  for  Jome  time  into  the 
Country.     Where  he  had  not  been  above  three  Weeks,  before  he  heard, 
by  jneer  accident,  that  the  Gentleman  of  Venice  wa^  J  alien  dangerous 
feck  of  a  malignant  Fever.     Which  made  him  pojl  away  immediately 
to  London,  to  affift  and  ferve  him  in  what  he  might.     But  he  found 
him  almoji  perfectly  rejlored  to  his  health  by  an  eminent  Phyfecian  of 
our  Nation,  as  renowned  for  his  Skill  and  Cures  at  home;  as  for  his 
Writings  both  here  and  abroad:  And  who  befides  his  prof  ound know- 
ledge in  all  Learnirig,  as  well  in  other  Profeffions  as  his  own,  had  par- 
ticularly arrivdtofo  exa£l  andferfeB  a  dijcovery  of  the  formerly  hid- 
den parts  of  human  Bodies,  that  every  one  who  can  but  underftand  La- 
tin, may  by  his  means  know  more  oj  Anatomy  than  either  Hypocrates, 
or  any  oj  the  Ancients  or  Moderns  did,  or  do  perceive.     And  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  that  great  Philojopher  would  never  have 
faid.  Cor  hominis  infcrutabile.     T^his  excellent  DoBor  being  in  the 
fick mans  Chamber,  when  the  other  Englifli  Gentleman,  newly  alight- 
ed, came  to  vifet  him.     After  fome  Compliments  and  Converfation  of 
courfe,  they  begun  to  talk  of  Political  Matters,  as  you  will  better  un- 
derfiandby  the  IntroduBion,  and  by  the  Difcourje  it  felf. 

The   FIRST  DAY. 

The  Introduction. 

Fnglifh  Gentleman. 

TH  E  fudden  news  I  had  of  your  fad  diftemper,  and  the  danger 
you  were  in,  has  been  the  caufe  of  a  great  deal  of  afflidion  to 
me  as  well  as  of  my  prefent  and  fpeedy  repair  to  London,  fome  weeks 
fooner  than  I  intended  :  I  muft  confefs  I  receiv'd  fome  comfort  to  hear 
at  my  arrival  of  your  amendment,  and  do  take  much  more  now  to 
find  you  up,  and  as  I  hope  recover'd ;  which  I  knew  would  be  a  ne- 
ceffary confequence  of  your  lending  for  this  excellent  Phyfician,  the 
Ejculapius  of  our  age,  it  being  the  firft  requefl:  I  had  to  make  to  you, 
if  by  feeing  him  here  in  your  Chamber  I  had  not  found  it  needlefs. 

7  B  For 
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For  the  Deftiny  of  us  EngliJJj-mcn  depends  upon  him,  and  we  either 
live  or  die  Infallibly,  according  to  the  Judgement  or  good  Fortune 
we  have,  when  we  are  fick,  either  to  call  or  not  call  him  to  our  af- 
fiflance. 

Noble  Venetian.  I  am  Infinitely  obliged  to  you,  for  your  care  of 
me,  but  am  forry  it  has  been  fo  inconvenient  to  you,  as  to  make  you 
leave  your  Affairs  in  the  Country  fooner  than  you  propofed  to  your 
felf  to  do :  I  wifh  I  might  be  fo  fortunate  in  the  courfe  of  my  Life, 
as  to  find  an  opportunity  of  making  fome  part  of  an  acknowledge- 
ment, for  this  and  all  the  refl  of  your  favours,  but  fhall  pray  God  it 
may  not  be  in  the  fame  kind ;  but  that  your  health  may  ever  be 
fo  entire,  that  you  never  need  fo  tranfcendent  a  Charity,  as  I  now 
receive  from  your  Goodnefs :  And  as  to  this  incomparable  Dod:or ;  al- 
though, I  mufl  eonfefs,  that  all  the  good  which  has  happen'd  to  me 
in  this  Country,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  I  have  receiv'd  of  Perfons 
and  Things,  does  derive  from  you ;  yet  I  mufl:  make  an  exception,  as 
to  this  one  point ;  for  if  I  can  either  read,  or  hear,  this  Gentleman's 
excellent  Writings,  and  the  Fame  he  worthily  enjoys  in  my  Country, 
would  have  made  it  inexcufable  in  me,  to  implore  the  help  of  any 
other;  and  I  do  afTure  you,  that,  before  I  left  Etigland,  it  was  in 
my  Ambition  to  beg  your  Mediation  towards  the  bringing  me  into 
the  acquaintance  and  favour  of  this  Leaned  Perfon,  even  before  I 
had  any  thoughts  of  becoming  the  Object  of  his  Care  and  Skill,  as 
now  I  am  the  Trophy  of  both. 

Do£ior.  Well,  Gentlemen,  you  are  both  too  great  to  be  Flatter- 
ers, and  I  too  little  to  be  flattered  and  therefore  I  will  impute  this  fine 
difcourfe  you  both  make  about  me,  to  the  overflowing  of  your  Wit, 
and  the  having  no  Object  near  you  to  vent  it  upon  but  me.  And  for 
you.  Sir,  if  my  Art  fail  me  not,  the  voiding  this  Mirth,  is  a  very 
good  fign  that  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  a  perfect  recovery.  And 
for  my  Countryman  here :  I  hope  whilll  he  has  this  vent,  that  his 
Hypocondriack  diflemper  will  be  at  quiet,  and  that  neither  his  own 
thoughts,  nor  the  ill  pofture  of  our  Publick  Affairs  will  make  him 
hang  himfelf,  for  at  leafl  this  twelve  Months :  only.  Gentlemen,  pray 
take  notice,  that  this  does  not  pafs  upon  me,  nor  do  I  drink  it  like 
Milk  (as  the  French  phrafe  it)  being  mindful  of  what  a  grave  Gentle- 
man at  Florence  reply 'd  to  a  young  Efquire,  who  anfwer'd  his  Com- 
plyments  with.  Oh,  Sir,  you  jiatter  me,  i  frencifi  s  adiilano  i  pari 
'uojlriji  coglionono ;  That  lafl  word  I  cannot  render  well  into  Latin. 

Engli/h  Gentleman.  Well,  Dodor,  we  will  not  offend  your  Mo- 
defly :  The  next  time  we  do  you  Juflice,  it  fhall  be  behind  your 
back,  fince  you  are  fo  fevere  upon  us.  Bat  you  may  affure  your  felf 
that  my  intention  of  recommending  you  to  this  Gentleman,  was  for 
his  own  fake,  and  not  for  yours :  For  you  have  too  many  Patients 
already,  and  it  were  much  better,  both  tor  you  and  us,  that  you  had 
but  half  fo  many :  For  then  we  fhould  have  more  of  your  Writings, 
and  fometimes  enjoy  your  good  Converfation ;  which  is  worth  our 
being  fick  on  purpofe  for.  And  I  am  refolved  to  put  my  felf  fome- 
times into  my  Bed,  and  fend  for  you,  fince  you  have  done  coming  to 
our  Coffee-Houfe. 

But  to  leave  this  Subjedt  now,  I  hear  you  fay,  that  this  Gentleman 
is  in  a  perfedl  way  of  recovery ;  pray  is  he  well  enough  to  hear,  with- 
out 
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out  any  prejudice  to  his  convalefcence,  a  reprchenfion  I  have  to  make 
him  ? 

DoB.  Yes,  yes ;  you  may  fay  what  you  will  to  him,  for  your  Re- 
premands  will  rather  divert  than  trouble  him,  and  prove  more  a  Cor- 
dial than  a  Corrofive. 

Eng.  Gent.  Then,  Sir,  pray  confider  what  fatisfadion  you  can  ever 
make  me,  for  the  hard  meafure  you  have  ufed  towards  me,  in  letting 
me  learn  from  common  Fame,  and  Fortune,  the  news  of  your  Sick- 
nefs,  and  that  not  till  your  recovery;  and  for  depriving  me  of  the  op- 
portunity of  paying  the  debt  I  owe  to  your  own  merit,  and  to  the  re- 
commendation of  thofe  worthy  Perfons  in  Italy,  who  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  addrefs  you  to  me.  And  tliis  hijury  is  much  aggravated  by 
the  fplendor  of  your  Condition,  and  greatnefs  of  your  Fortune,  which 
makes  it  impoflible  for  me  ever  to  hope  for  any  other  occafion  to  ex- 
prefs  my  faithful  fervice  to  you,  or  fatisfy  any  part  of  the  duty  I  have 
to  be  at  your  devotion.  To  be  fick  in  a  ftrange  Country,  and  to  dif- 
truft  the  fincerity  and  obedience  of 

Noble  Ven.  Pray,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  interrupt  you,  and  to  affure 
you,  that  it  was  not  any  diftruft  of  your  goodnefs  to  me,  of  which  I 
have  had  fufficient  experience ;  nor  any  inlenfiblenefs  how  much  your 
care  might  advantage  me ;  much  lefs  any  fcruple  I  had  of  being  more 
in  your  debt;  which  if  it  had  been  poffible  for  me  to  entertain,  it  muft 
have  been  thought  of  long  fince,  before  I  had  received  thofe  great 
Obligations,  which  I  never  made  any  difficulty  to  accept  of  It  was 
not,  I  fay,  any  of  thefe  Confiderations,  which  hindred  me  from  ad- 
vertifing  you  of  my  Diflemper ;  but  the  Condition  and  Nature  of  it, 
which  in  a  moment  depriv'd  me  of  the  exercife  of  thofe  Faculties, 
which  might  give  me  a  Capacity  of  helping  myfelf  in  any  thing. 
But  otherwife  I  affure  you  that  no  day  of  my  life  fhall  pafs,  wherein 
I  will  not  exprefs  a  fenfe  of  your  Favours,  and 

T)qB.  Pray  now.  Sir,  permit  me  to  interrupt  you  ;  for  this  Gentle- 
man, I  darefay,  looks  for  no  Compliments;  but  that  which  I  have 
to  fay,  is ;  That  the  defire  you  lignified  to  me,  to  give  you  fome  ac- 
count of  our  Affairs  here,  and  the  turbulency  of  our  prefent  State,  will 
be  much  better  placed,  if  you  pleafe  to  addrefs  it  to  this  Gentleman, 
whofe  Parts  and  Studies  have  fitted  him  for  fach  an  Employment; 
befides  his  having  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  managing  Affairs  of  State 
here,  in  other  times :  And  really  no  man  underftands  the  Government 
of  England  better  than  he. 

Eng.  Gent.  Now,  Doftor,  I  fhould  tell  you,  i  pari  mieifi  coglionono, 
for  fo  you  your  felf  have  baptized  this  kind  of  Civility;  But  however, 
this  is  a  Province  that  I  cannot  be  reafonably  prefl  to  take  upon  me, 
whilft  you  are  prefent,  who  are  very  well  known  to  be  as  fkilful  in 
the  Nature  and  Diftemper  of  the  Body  Politick,  as  the  whole  Nation 
confefTes  you  to  be  in  the  concerns  of  tlie  Natural.  And  you  would 
have  good  flore  of  Praftice  in  your  former  Capacity,  if  the  wife  Cuffom 
amongft  the  Ancient  Greeks  were  not  totally  out  of  ufe.  For  they, 
when  they  found  any  Crazinefs  or  indifpolition  in  their  feveral  Govern- 
ments, before  it  broke  out  into  a  Difeaie,  did  repair  to  the  Phyficians 
of  State  (who,  from  their  Profefiion,  were  called  the  Seven  Wile  Men 
of  Greece)  and  obtain'd  from  them  fome  good  Recipes  to  prevent  thofe 
feeds  of  diflemper  from  taking  root,  and  deflroying  the  public  Peace. 
But  in  our  days,  thefe  Signs  or  Fore-runners  of  Difeafes  in  State  are 
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not   forefeen,  till  the  whole  Mafs  is  corrupted,  and  that  the  Patient 
is  incurable,  but  by  violent  Remedies.  And  if  we  could  have  perceived 
the  firft  Symptoms  of  our  Diftemper,  and  ufed  good  Alteratives,  the 
curiofity  of  this  w^orthy  Gentleman  had  been  fpared,  as  alfo  his  com- 
mand to   you,  to  2,ive  him  fome  light  into  our  matters ;  and  we  un- 
fortunate EngH/Jjmen  had   repofed   in   that  quiet,  eafe,  and   fecurity, 
which  we  enjoy'd  three  hundred  years  fince.    But  let  us  leave  the  con- 
teft  who  fliall  inform  this  Gentleman,  left  we  fpend  the  time  we  fhould 
do   it   in  unprofitably,  and   let  each  of  us  take  his  part ;  for  if  one 
fpeak  all,   it  will  look  like  a  ftudied  difcourfe  fitted  for  the  Prefs,  and 
not  a  familiar  Dialogue.     For  it  ought  to  be  in  private  Converfation, 
as  it  was  originally  in  the  planting  the  Gofpel,  when  there  were  two 
forts  of   preaching ;    the   one  Concionary,  which   was   ufed   by  the 
Apoftles  and  other  Miffionaries,  when  they  fpoke  to  thofe  who  had  ne- 
ver heard  of  the  Myfteries  of  Chriftian  Religion,  poflibly  not  fo  much 
as  of  the  Jewifti  Law,  or  the  Hiftory  of  Chrift :  The  duty  of  thofe 
was  to  hear,  and  not  reply,  or  any  way  interrupt  the  harrangue :  but 
when  the  Believers  (called  the  Church)  aflembled  together,  it  was  the 
Cuftom  of  fuch  of  the  Auditors,  to  whom  any  thing  occurred,  or  (as 
S.  Paul  calls  it)  was  revealed,  to  interpofe   and  defire  to  be  heard, 
which  was  called  an  Interlocutory  Preaching,  or  Religious  Converfation; 
and  ferved   very  much  to  the  inftrufting  and  edifying  thofe  who  had 
long  believed  in  Chrift,  and  poflibly  knew  as  much  of  him  as  their 
Paftor  himfelf ;  and  this  is  ufed  ftill  amongft  many  of  our  Independent 
Congregations. 

Do^.  I  have  (befides  the  reafon  I  alledged  before,  and  which  I  ftill 
infift  upon)  fome  other  caufe  to  beg  that  you  will  pleafe  to  give  your 
felf  the  trouble  of  anfwering  this  Gentleman's  Queries ;  which  is,  that 
I  am  very  defective  in  my  Expreffions  in  the  Italian  Language  ;  which 
though  I  underftand  perfedlly,  and  fo  comprehend  all  that  either  of 
you  deliver,  yet  I  find  not  words  at  hand  to  iignify  my  own  meaning, 
and  am  therefore  neceflitated  to  deliver  my  felf  in  Latin,  as  you  fee. 
And  I  fear  that  our  pronunciation  being  fo  different  from  that  which 
is  uled  in  Italy,  this  worthy  perfon  may  not  fo  eafily  comprehend  what 
I  intend,  and  fo  be  difappointed  in  the  defire  he  hath  to  be  perfedly 
inftrufted  in  our  Affairs. 

Noble  Ven.  Really,  Sir,  that  is  not  all ;  for   befides  that,  I  confefs 
your   pronunciation  of  the  Latin  Tongue  to  be  very  new  to  me,  and 
for  that  reafon  I  have  been  forced  to  be  troublefome  to  you,  in  mak- 
ing you  repeat  things  twice,  or  thrice,     I  fay  befides  that  your  Lati- 
nity,  as  your  Writings  fhew,  and  all  the  world  knows,  is  very  pure 
and  elegant,  which  it  is  notorious  to  all,  that  we  in  Italy  fcarce  un- 
derftand :  Gentlemen  there  never  Learning  more  Latin,  than  what 
is   neceflary   to  call   for  Meat  and  Drink,   in   Gertnany  or  Holland^ 
where  moll  of  the  Hofts  fpeak  a  certain  Franck,  compounded  o^ Dutch, 
Latin,  and  Italian.     And  though  fome  of  us  have  Latin  enough  to 
underftand  a  good  Author,  (as  you  have  of  our  Language)  yet  we  fel- 
dom  arrive  to  fpeak  any  better  than  this  F?-anck,  or  can  without  ftudy 
comprehend  good  Latin,  when  we  meet  with  it  in  difcourfe.     And 
therefore  it  is  your  perfedlion  in  that  Tongue,  and  my  ignorance  in  it, 
that  makes  me  concur  with  you,  in  defiring  this  Gentleman,  to  take 
the  pains  of  inftruding  my  Curiofity  in  Italian. 

Eng.  Gent. 
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Eng.  Gent.  I  fhall  obey  you  in  this,  and  all  things  elfe,  upon  tills 
condition,  that  both  you  and  the  Dodlor  will  vouchfafe  to  interrogate 
me,  and  by  that  means  give  me  the  Method  of  ferving  you  in  this : 
And  then  that  you  will  both  pleafe  to  interrupt  and  contradidl  me 
when  you  think  I  fay  any  thing  amifs,  or  that  either  of  you  arc  of 
a  different  Opinion,  and  to  give  me  a  good  occafion  of  explaining  my 
felf,  and  poffibly  ot  being  convinced  by  you,  which  I  fhall  eafily 
confefs ;  for  I  hate  nothing  more  than  to  hear  difputes  amongft  Gen- 
tlemen, and  men  of  fenfe,  wherein  the  Speakers  feem  (like  Sophiflers 
in  a  College)  to  difpute  rather  for  Vidory,  than  to  difcover  and  find 
out  the  Truth. 

Do&.  Well,  all  this  I  believe  will  be  granted  you  ;  fo  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  now,  but  to  adjourn,  and  name  a  time  when  to  meet 
again.  Which  I,  being  this  Gentleman's  Phyfician,  will  take  upon 
me  to  appoint,  and  it  fhall  be  to  morrow  morning  about  nine  of  the 
Clock,  after  he  has  flept  well,  as  I  hope  he  will,  by  means  of  a  Cor- 
dial I  intended  to  fend  him  immediately.  In  the  mean  time,  not  to 
weary  him  too  much,  we  will  take  our  leaves  of  him  for  this  Night. 

Noble  Ven.  I  fliall  expedl  your  return  with  great  impatience,  and  if 
your  Cordial  be  not  very  potent,  I  believe  the  defire  of  feeing  you  will 
make  me  wake  much  fooner  than  the  hour  you  appoint.  And  I  am 
very  confident,  that  my  mind  as  well  as  my  body,  will  befufficiently 
improved  by  fuch  Vifits.  It  begins  to  be  darkifh,  Boy,  light  your 
Torch,  and  wait  on  thefe  Gentlemen  down. 

Both.     Sir,  we  wifli  you  all  good  reft  and  health. 

Noble  Ven.     And  I,  with  a  thouflmd  thanks,  the  like  to  you. 

The   SECOND   DAY. 

DoBor. 

WEll,  Sir,  how  is  it  ?  Have  you  refled  well  to  Night }  I  fear 
we  come  too  early. 
Noble  Ven.  Dear  Dodtor,  I  find  my  felf  very  well,  thanks  to  your 
Care  and  skill,  and  have  been  up  above  thefe  two  hours,  in  expe^ation 
of  the  favour  you  and  this  Gentleman  promis'd  me. 

Dodl.  Well,  then  pray  let  us  leave  off  Compliments  and  Repartees, 
of  which  we  had  a  great  deal  too  much  yeflerday,  and  fall  to  our 
bufinefs,  and  be  pleas'd  to  interrogate  this  Gentleman  what  you  think 

Noble  Ven.  Then  Sir,  my  firfl  requefl  to  you,  is.  That  you  will 
vouchfafe  to  acquaint  me  for  what  Reafons  this  Nation,  which  hath 
ever  been  efleemed  (and  very  iuflly)  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  Peo- 
ple of  the  World,  and  made  the  beft  Figure  both  in  Peace,  Treaties, 
War  and  Trade,  is  now  of  fo  Imall  regard,  and  fignifies  fo  little 
abroad  ?  Pardon  the  Freedom  I  take,  for  I  affurc  you  it  is  not  out  of 
difrefped,  much  lefs  of  contempt  that  I  fpeak  it :  For  fmce  I  arrived 
in  Efigland,  I  find  it  one  of  the  mofl:  flourifliing  Kingdoms  in  Europe, 
full  of  iplendid  Nobility  and  Gentry ;  the  comliefl  perfons  alive.  Vali- 
ant, Courteous,  Knowing  and  Bountiful ;  and  as  well  ftored  with 
Commoners,  Honcft,  Induftrious,  fitted  for  Bufinefs,  Merchandife, 
Arts,  or  Arms ;  as  their  feveral  Educations  lead  them.     Thofe  who 
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apply  themfeives  to  fludy,  prodigious  for  Learning,  and  fucceeding  to 
admiration  in  the  perfedlion  of  all  Sciences:  All  this  makes  the  Riddle 
impoflible  to  be  folved ;  but  by  fome  skillful  OEdipiiSy  fuch  as  you  are  j 
whofe  pains  I  will  yet  fo  far  fpare,  as  to  acknowledge,  that  I  do  in 
that  little  time  I  have  fpent  here,  perceive  that  the  immediate  caufe  of 
all  this,  is  the  Dif-union  of  the  People  and  the  Governors ;  the  Dif- 
contentment  of  the  Gentry,  and  Turbulency  of  the  Commonalty;  al- 
thouo-h  without  all  Violence  or  Tumult,  which  is  Miraculous,  So  that 
what  Inow  requeft  of  you,  is.  That  you  will  pleafe  to  deduce  parti- 
cularly to  me,  the  Caufes  of  this  Divifion,  that  when  they  are  laid 
open,  I  may  proceed  (if  you  think  fit  to  permit  it)  from  the  Dileafe, 
when  known,  to  ehqhire  out  the  Remedies. 

Eng.  Gent.  Before  I  come  to  make  you  any  Anfwer,  I  mufl  thank 
you  for  the  Worthy  and  Honourable  Character  you  give  of  our  Nation, 
and  Hiall  add  to  it,  That  I  do  verily  believe,  that  there  are  not  a  more 
Loyal  and  Faithful  People  to  their  Prince  in  the  whole  world,  than  ours 
are  ;  nor  that  fear  more  to  fall  into  that  State  of  Confufion,  in  which 
we  were  twenty  years  fince ;  and  that,  not  only  this  Parliament,  which 
confifls  of  the  moft  Eminent  Men  of  the  Kingdom,  both  for  Eflates 
and  Parts ;  but  all  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifle  in  general  ;  even  thofe 
(fo  many  of  them  as  have  their  underftandings  yet  entire)  which  were 
of  the  Anti-royal  Party,  in  our  late  Troubles,  have  all  of  them  the 
greateft  horror  imaginable,  to  think  of  doing  any  thing,  that  may 
bring  this  poor  Country  into  thofe  Dangers  and  Uncertainties,  which 
then  did  threaten  our  Ruin  ;  and  the  rather  for  this  Confideration  ;  that 
neither  the  Wifdom  of  fome,  who  were  engaged  in  thofe  Affairs, 
which  I  mufl:  aver  to  have  been  very  great,  nor  the  Succefs  of  their 
Contefl,  which  ended  in  an  abfolute  Viftory,  could  prevail,  fo  as  to 
give  this  Kingdom  any  advantage;  nay,  not  fo  much  as  any  fettlement, 
in  Satisfadlion  and  Requital  of  all  the  Blood  it  had  lofl,  Money  it  had 
fpent,  and  Hazard  it  had  run.  A  clear  Argument  why  we  muft  to- 
tally exclude  a  Civil  War  from  being  any  of  the  Remedies,  when  we 
come  to  that  point.  I  muft  add  further,  That  as  we  have  as  loyal  fub- 
ied;s  as  are  any  where  to  be  found,  fo  we  have  as  gracious  and  good  a 
Priiice :  I  never  having  yet  heard  that  he  did,  or  attempted  to  do,  any 
the  leafl:  Ad  of  Arbitrary  Power,  in  any  publick  Concern;  nor  did 
ever  take,  or  endeavour  to  take  from  any  particular  perfon  the  benefit 
of  the  Law.  And  for  his  only  Brother  (although  accidentally  he  can- 
not be  denied  to  be  a  great  motive  of  the  People's  unquietnefs ;)  all 
men  muft  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  mofl  Glorious  and  Honourable 
Prince,  one  who  has  expofed  his  life  feveral  times  for  the  Safety  and  Glo- 
ry of  this  Nation  ;  one  who  pays  juftly  and  pundlually  his  Debts,  and 
manages  his  own  Fortune  difcreetly  ;  and  yet  keeps  the  beft  Court  and 
Equipage  of  any  Subjed:  in  Chriftendom  ;  is  Courteous  and  AfTlible  to 
all ;  and  in  fine,  has  nothing  in  his  whole  Conduit  to  be  excepted  a- 
gainft,  much  lefs  dreaded;  excepting,  that  he  is  believed  to  be  of  a 
Religion  contrary  to  the  Honour  of  God,  and  the  Safety  and  Intereft 
of  this  People,  which  gives  them  juft  Apprehenfions  of  their  Futuro 
Condition :  But  of  this  matter,  we  fliall  have  occalion  to  Speculate 
hereafter  ;  in  the  mean  time,  fince  we  have  fuch  a  Prince, 
and  fuch  Subjedls,  we  muft  needs  want  the  ordinary  caufe  of 
.Dlftruft  and  Divifion,  and  tlierefore  mufl  feek  higher  to  find  out 
the  Original  of  this  turbulent  pofture  we  are  in. 
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jD(5(5?.  Truly  you  had  need  feek  higher  or  lower  to  fatisfy  us,  for 
hitherto  you  have  but  enforced  the  Gentleman's  Queflion,  and  made 
us  more  admire  what  the  Solution  will  be.  '  ''"'' 

Eug.  Gent.  Gentlenien,  then  I  (liall  delay  you  no  longer:  The  EvtV 
Counjeilors,  the  Penfwner- Parliament,  the  Ihoroiv-padd  JilSes^  the 
Flattering  l)ivines,  the  Bujy  and  D.cfigning  Papifts,  the  ^reiich  Court- 
Jels,  are  not  the  Cau/es  of  our  Misjortunes,  they  are  bijt  the  EJeSls  '(as 
our  prefent  Diftradions  are)  of  one  Priinary  Caiije;  which  is  tloe 
Breach  and  Piiin  of  our  Government ;  which  having  been  decaying  for 
near  two  hundred  years,  is  in  our  Age  brought  fo  near  to  Expiration', 
that  it  hes  agonizing,  and  can  no  longer  perform  the  Furidlions  o\  a 
Political  Life,  nor  carry  on  the  work  of  Orderiijig  and  Prefervinff 
Mankind  :  So  that  the  Shifts  that  our  Courtiers  have'witjiin  fome  yeaVs 
ufed,  are  but  fo  many  Tricks,  or  Conclufions  which  they  are  trying 
to  hold  Lite  and  Soul  tojrethcr  a  while  longer ;  and  have  played  Han^iy- 
Dandy  with  Parliaments,  and  efpecially  with  the  Honfe  of  Com/ions, 
((the  only  part  wliich  is  now  left  entire  of  the  old  Conftitution)  hy  Ad- 
journing, and  Proroguing,  and  Piifjohing  them  (contrary  to  the  triie 
meaning  of  tlie  La'w)  as  well  in  the  Reign  of  our  late  King,  as  during 
his  Maje/lys  that  now  is.  Whereas  indeed  our  Coiinfellors  (perceiving 
fthey  decay  of  the  Foimdation,  as  they  muft,  if  they  can  fee  but  one  Incn 
into  the  Politicks)  ought  to  have  Addreft  themfelvcs  to  the  King  lO  call 
a  Parliament,  the  true  Phyfician,  and  to  lay  open  the  Diftemper  there, 
,and  fo  have  endeavour'da  Cure,  before  it  had  been  too  late,  as  I  fear  it 
now  is:  I  mean  the  piecing  and  patching  up  the  Old  Government,  "it 
is  true,  as  the  Divine  Machia'oil  fays.  That  Difeafes  ip  Government 
are  like  a  Marafmus  in  the  Body  Natural,  which  is  very  hard  to  be 
difcovered  whilft  it  is  Curable  ;  and  after  it  comes  to  be  eafy  to  difcenn, 
difficult  if  not  impoffible  to  be  remedy'd;  yet  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that 
xht.Conn/ellors ?i\e,  or  ought, to  be  skilful  Phyficians,  and  to  forefee  the 
Seeds  of  State-Difkempers,  .time  enough  to  prevent  the  Death  of  the 
Patient ;  elfe  they  ought  in  Confcience  to  excufe  themfelves  from  that 
fublime  Employment,  and  betake  themfelves  to  Callings  more  fuitable  to 
:  their  Capacities.  So  that  although  for  this  Reafon  the  Mitiijiers  of  State 
ihereare  ine^^cufable,  and  deferve  all,,  the.  Fury  which  muft  one  time'  or 
other  be  let  loofe  againft  them,  (except  they  ihall  fuddenly  fly  from  the 
.wrath  to  come,  by  finding  out  in  time,  and  advifing  the  true  means  of 
.fetting  themfelves  to  rights)  yet  neither  Prince  nor  People  are  in  the 
.  m^an  time  to  be  blamed  for  not  being  able  to,  Conduft  things  better. 
No  more  tlian  the  Waggoner  is  to  anfwer  for  his  ill  guiding,  or  the 
Oxen  for  their  ill  drawing  the  Waggon,  when  it  is  w:ith  Age  and  ill 
,  ufage  broken,  and  the  Wheels  unferviceable  :  Or  the  Pilot  and  Mari- 
ners,  for  not  weathering  out  a  Storm,  when  tlie  Ship  hath  fprung  a 
planck.  And  as  in  the  body  of  Man,  fometimes  the  Head  and  all  the 
Members  are  in  good  Order,  nay,  the  Vital  Parts  are  ,  found  and  en- 
tire; yet  if  there  be  a  Confiderable  Putrefadtion  in  the  humours,  much 
more,  if  the  Blood  (which  the  Scripture  calls  the  life)  be  impure  and 
Cormpted ;  the  Patient  ceafes  not  to  be  in  great  Danger,  and  of- 
tentimes dies  without  fome  skillful  Phyfician  :  And  in  the  mean  time 
the  Head  and  all  the  parts  fiiffer,  and  are  unquiet,  fiill  as  much,  as  if 
,  they  were  all  immediately  affedled.  So  it  is  in  every  refpedl  with  the 
Body  Politick,  or  Common-wealth,, wl^?n.theifI\94ii.datio.p.s  are  moul- 
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der'd:  And  although  in  both  thefe  Cafes,  the  Patients  cannot  (though 
the  Diftemper  be  in  their  own  Bodies)  know  what  they  ail,  but  are 
forced  to  fend  for  fome  Artift  to  tell  them ;  yet  they  ceafe  not  to  be 
extremely  uneafy  and  impatient,  and  lay  hold  oftentimes  upon  unfuit- 
able  Remedies,  and  impute  their  Malady  to  wrong  and  ridiculous 
Caufes.  As  fome  people  do  here,  who  think  that  the  growth  of  Popery 
is  our  only  Evil,  and  that  if  we  were  fecure  againft  that,  our  Peace 
and  Settlement  were  obtain'd,  and  that  our  Difeafe  needed  no  other 
Cure.     But  of  this  more  when  we  come  to  the  Cure. 

Noble  Fen.  Againft  this  Difcourfe,  certainly  we  have  nothing  to  re- 
ply :  but  muft  grant,  that  when  any  Government  is  decay 'd,  it  muft 
be  mended,  or  all  will  Ruin.  But  now  we  muft  Requeft  you  to  de- 
clare to  us,  how  the  Government  of  Efigla?2d  is  decay 'd,  and  how  it 
comes  to  be  fo.  For  I  am  one  of  thofe  Unfkilful  Perfons,  that  cannot 
difcern  a  State  MaraJ'mus,  when  the  danger  is  fo  far  off.     . 

Eng.  Gent.  Then  no  man  living  can :  for  your  Government  is  this 
day  the  only  School  in  the  World,  that  breeds  fuch  Phyficians,  and 
you  are  efteemed  one  of  the  ableft  amongft  them. :  And  it  would  be 
manifeft  to  all  the  World  for  Truth ;  although  there  were  no  argu- 
ment for  it,  but  the  admirable  Stability  and  Durablenefs  of  your  Go- 
vernment, which  hath  lafted  above  twelve  hundred  years  entire  and 
perfedl ;  whilft  all  the  reft  of  the  Countries  in  Europe,  have  not  only 
changed  Mafters  very  frequently  in  a  quarter  of  that  time,  but  have 
varied  and  altered  their  Polities  very  often.  Which  manifefts  that  you 
muft  needs  have  ever  enjoy'd  a  Succeftion  of  wife  Citizens,  that  have 
had  fkill  and  Ability  to  forewarn  you-betimes  of  thofe  Rocks  againft 
which  your  excellently  built  Veffels  might  in  time  fplit. 

Noble  Ven.  Sir,  you  over- value,  not  only  me,  but  the  Wifdom  of  my 
Fellow  Citizens  -,  for  we  have  none  of  thefe  high  Speculadons,  nor 
hath  fcarce  any  of  our  Body  read  Ariftotle,  Plato,  or  Cicero,  or  any 
of  thofe    great  Artifts,  Ancient  or  Modern,   who  teach   that  great 
Science  of  the  Governing  and  Increafing  great  States  and  Cities ;  with- 
out ftudying  which  Science  no  man  can  be  fit  to  difcourfe  pertinently 
of  thefe  matters ;  much  lefs  to  found  or  mend  a  Government,  or  fo 
much  as  find  the  defeats  of  it.  We  only  ftudy  our  own  Government, 
and  that  too  chiefly  to  be  fit  for  advantagious  Employments,  rather 
than  to  forefee  our  dangers.     Which  yet  I  muft  needs  confefs  fome 
amongft  us  are  pretty  good  at,  and  will  in  a  Harangue  made  upon 
pafling  a  Law,  venture  to  tell  us  what  will  be  the  Confequence  of  it 
two  hundred  years  hence.    But  of  thefe  things  I  fhall  be  very  prodigal 
in  my  difcourfe,  when  you  have  Leifure  and  Patience  to  command  me 
to  fay  any  thing  of  our  Polity ;  in  the  mean  time  pray  be  pleafed  to 
go  on  with  your  edifying  Inftrudion. 

Eng.  Gent.  Before  I  can  tell  you  how  the  Government  of  England 
came  to  be  decayed,  I  muft  tell  you  what  that  Government  was,  and 
what  it  now  is :  And  I  ftiould  lay  fomething  too  of  Government  in 
General,  but  that  I  am  afraid  of  talking  of  that  Subjedt,  before  you 
who  are  fo  exaft  a  Judge  of  it. 

Noble  Ven.  I  thought  you  had  been  pleafed  to  have  done  with  this 
Difcourfe,  I  aflure  you.  Sir,  if  I  had  more  fkill  in  that  matter  than 
ever  I  can  pretend  to,  it  would  but  ferve  to  make  me  the  fitter  Audi- 
tor of  what  you  fliall  fay  on  that  Subjedf. 

Eng.  Gent. 
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Eng.  Gent.  Sir,  in  the  Courfe  of  my  Reafoning  upon  this  Point,  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  infift  and  expatiate  upon  many  thin^^s,  which 
both  my  felf  and  others  have  Pubhfli'd  in  former  times.  For  which 
I  will  only  make  this  excufe,  that  the  Repetition  of  fuch  matters  is  the 
more  pardonable,  becaufe  they  will  be  at  leafl:  new  to  you,  who  are  a 
ftranger  to  our  Affairs  and  Writings.  And  the  rather  becaufe  thofe 
difcourfes  fliall  be  apply'd  to  our  prefent  condition,  and  fuited  to  our 
prefent  occafions.  But  1  will  fay  no  more,  but  obey  you,  and  proceed. 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay,  or  fo  much  as  Conjedlure,  how  and 
when  Government  began  in  the  World,  or  what  Government  is  moft 
Ancient :  Hiftory  mufi;  needs  be  filent  in  that  point,  for  that  Govern- 
ment is  more  Ancient  than  Hiftory.  And  there  was  never  any  Writer,  but 
was  bred  under  fome  Government,  which  is  neceffarily  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Parent  of  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  have  produced  them.  And  therefore 
it  would  be  as  hard  for  a  man  to  write  an  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Laws  and  Polity  of  any  Country,  except  there  were  memory  of  it,  (which 
cannot  be  before  the  fii  fl:  Hiftoriographer)  as  it  would  be  lo  any  perfon 
without  Records  to  tell  the  particular  Hiftory  of  his  own  Earth. 

Do^.  Sir,  I  cannot  comprehend  you,  may  not  Hiflorians  write  a 
Hiftory  of  Matters  done  before  they  were  born  ?  If  it  were  fo ;  no 
man  could  write  but  of  his  own  Times. 

Eng.  Gent.  My  meaning  is,  where  there  are  not  Stories,  or  Records, 
extant ;  for  as  for  Oral  Tradition,  it  lafts  but  for  one  Age,  and  then 
degenerates  into  Fable :  I  call  any  tiling  in  Writing,  whereby  the  ac- 
count of  the  Paflages  or  Occurrences  of  former  times  is  deriv'd  to  our 
knowledge,  a  Hiftory,  although  it  be  not  pen'd  Methodically,  fo  as 
to  make  the  Author  pafs  for  a  Wit :  And  had  rather  read  the  Authen- 
tick  Records  of  any  Country,  that  is  a  CoUedlion  of  their  Laws  and 
Letters  concerning  Tranfactions  of  State,  and  the  like,  than  the  mofl 
Eloquent  and  Judicious  Narrative  that  can  be  made. 

Noble  Fen.  Methinks,  Sir,  your  dlfcourfe  feems  to  imply,  that  we 
have  no  account  extant  of  the  beginning  of  Governments  ;  pray  what 
do  you  think  of  the  Books  of  Mojcs,  which  feem  to  be  pen'd  on  purpofe 
to  inform  us  how  he,  by  God's  Command,  led  that  People  out  of 
Egypt  into  another  Land,  and  in  the  way  made  them  a  Government  ? 
Befides,  does  not  Plutarch  tell  us,  how  Thefeus  gathered  together  the 
difperfed  Inhabitants  of  Attica,  brought  them  into  one  City,  and  un- 
der one  Government  of  his  own  making  ?  The  like  did  Romulus  in 
Italy,  and  many  others  in  divers  Countries. 

Eng.  Gent.  I  never  faid  that  we  had  not  fufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Original  of  particular  Governments ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  great 
Legiflators  had  feen,  and  lived  under  other  Adminiftrations,  and  had 
the  help  of  learned  Law-givers  and  Philofophers,  excepting  the  firft 
who  had  the  Aid  of  God  hlmfelf  So  that  it  remains  undifcovered 
yet,  how  the  firft  Regulation  of  mankind  began  :  And  therefore  I  will 
take  for  granted  that  which  all  the  Politictnns  conclude :  Which  is. 
That  Neceffity  made  the  firft  Government.  For  every  man  by  the 
firft  Law  of  Nature  (which  is  common  to  us  and  brutes)  had,  like 
Beafts  in  a  Pafture,  right  to  every  thing,  and  there  being  no  Property, 
each  Individual,  if  he  were  the  ftronger,  might  feize  whatever  any 
other  had  poftelTed  himfelf  of  before,  which  made  a  State  of  perpetual 
War.  To  Remedy  which,  and  the  fear  that  nothing  ftiould  be  long 
enjoyed  by  any  particular  perfon  (neither  was  any  man's  Life  in  fafety) 
every  man  confented  to  be  debar'd  of  that  Univerfal  Right  to  all  things. 
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and  confine  himfelf  to  a  quiet  and  fecure  enjoyment  of  fuch  a  part  as 
fliould  be  allotted  him :  Thence  came  in  Ownerfliip,  or  Property  ;  to 
maintain  which  it  was  neceffary  to  confent  to  Laws,  and  a  Govern- 
ment to  put  them  in  execution.     Which  of  the  Governments  now  ex- 
tant, or  that  have  been  formerly,   was  fir  ft,  is  not  poflible  now  to  be 
known ;  but  I  think  this  muft  be  taken  for  granted,  that  whatfoever 
the  Frame   or  Conftitution  was  firft,  it  was  made  by  the  Perfuafion 
and  Meditation  of  fome  Wife  and  virtuous  Perfon,  and  confented  to 
by  the  whole  Number.     And  then,  that  it  was  inftituted  for  the  good 
and   Prefervation  of  the  Governed,   and  not  for  the  Exaltation   and 
greatnefs  of  the  Perfon  or  Perfons  appointed  to  Govern  :  The  Reafon 
why  I  beg  this  Conceffion  is,  That  it  feems  very  improbable,  not  to 
fay  impoffible,  that  a  vaft  number  of  People  fliould  ever  be  brought 
to  confent  to  put  themfelves  under  the  Power  of  others,  but  for  the 
ends  abovefaid,  and  fo  lofe  their  Liberty  without  advantaging  them- 
felves in  any  thing.     And  it  is  full  as  impoflible  that  any  perfon  (or 
perfons  fo   inconfiderable  in  number  as  Magiftrates  aiid  Rulers  are) 
fhould  by  force  get  an  Empire  to  themfelves.     Though  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that  a  whole  people  have  in  imminent  Dangers,  either  from 
the  Invafion  of  a  powerful   Enemy,  or  from   Civil  Diflradions,  put 
themfelves  wholly  into  the  hands  of  one  lUuftrious  Perfon  for  a  time, 
and  that  with  good  Succefs,  under  the  beft  Forms  of  Government : 
But  this  is  nothing  to  the  Original  of  States. 

Nol>le  Fen.  Sir,  I  wonder  how  you  come  to  pafs  over  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  Paternal  Government,  which  is  held  to  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  Monarchies  ? 

Eng.  Gen.     Really  I  did  not  think  it  worth  the  taking  notice  of, 
for  though  it  be  not  eafy  to  prove  a  Negative,  yet  I  believe  if  we  could 
trace  all   foundations  of  Polities  that  now  are,  or  ever  came  to  our 
knowledge  fince  the  World  began ;  we  fliall  find  none  of  them  to 
have  defcended  from  Paternal  Power ;  we  know  nothing  of  Adanis 
leaving  the  Empire  to  Cain,  or  Seth :  It  was  impoffible  for  Noah  to 
retain  any  Jurifdidlion  over  his  own  three  Sons ;  who  were  difperfed 
into  three  parts  of  the  World,  if  our  Antiquaries  Calculate  right ;  and 
as  for  Abraham,  whilft  he  liv'd,  as  alfo  his  Son  Ifaac,  they  were  but 
ordinary  Fathers  of  Families,  and  no  queftion  govern'd  their  own 
Houfhold  as  all  others  do;  but  when  Jacob  upon  his  Death-bed  did  re- 
late to  his  Children,  the  Promife  Almighty  God  had  made  his  Grand- 
father, to  make  him  a  great  Nation,  and  give  his  Poilerity  a  fruitful 
Territory,  he  fpeaks  not  one  word  of  the  Empire  of  Reuben  his  firft- 
born,  but  fuppofes  them  all  equal :  And  fo  they  were  taken  to  be  by 
Mofes,  when  he  divided  the  Land  to  them  by  Lot;  and  by  Gods  com- 
mand made  them  a  Conwion-wealth.     So  that  I  believe  this  fancy  to 
have  been  firft  ftarted,  not  by  the  folid  Judgment  of  any  man,  but  to 
flatter  fome  Prince,  and  to  alTert,  for  Vvant  of  better  Arguments,  the 
jui  Divimim  of  Monarclijr. 

Noble  Fen.  I  have  been  impertinent  in  interrupting  ycu,  but  yet, 
now  I  cannot  repent  of  it,  fince  your  Anfv/er  hath  given  me  fo  much 
fatisfaftion ;  but  if  it  be  fo  as  you  fay,  that  Government  was  at  firft 
Inftituted  for  the  Intereft  and  Prefervation  of  Mankind,  how  comes  it 
to  pafs,  That  there  are  and  have  been  fo  many  abfolute  Monarchies  in 
the  World,  in  which  it  feems  that  nothing  is  provided  for,  but  the 
Greatnefs  and  Power  of  the  Prince. 

Eng. 
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Eng.  Gent.  I  have  prefumed  to  give  you  already  my  Reafon,   why  I 
take  for  granted,  that  fuch  a  Power  could  never  be  given  by  the  con- 
fent  of  any  People,  for  a  perpetuity  ;  for  though  the  People  of  I/riiel 
did  againil  the  will  of  Samuel,  and  indeed  of  God  himfelf  demand 
and  afterwards   chofe   themfclves  a  Ring ;  yet  he  was  never  fuch  a 
King  as  we   fpeak  of;  for  that  all  the  Orders  of  their  Common- 
wealth, the  Sanhedrim,  the  Congregation  of  the  People,  the  Princes 
of  the  Tribes,  &c.  did  ftill  remain  in  being,  as  hath  been  excellcndy 
proved  by  a  learned  Gentleman  of  our  Nation,   to  whom  1  refer  you  ; 
it  may  then  be  enquired  into,  how  thefe  Monarchies  at  firft  did  arife. 
Hiftory  being  in  this  point  filcnt,  as  to  the  Antient  Principalities,  we 
willConjedlure,  that  ibme  of  them  might  very  well  proceed  from  the 
Corruption  of  better  Governments,  which  mufl   neceflarily  caufe  a 
Depravation  in  manners  (as  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Politick 
defeats  breed  Moral  ones,  as  our  Nation  is  a  pregnant  Example)  this 
Debauchery  of  manners  might  blind  the  underflandings  of  a  great 
many,  deflroy  the  Fortunes  of  others,  and  make  them  mdigent,  in- 
fufe  into  very   many  a  negled:  and  carelefnefs  of  the  publick  good, 
(which  in  all  fettled  States  is   very  much   regarded)  fo  that  it  might 
eafily  come  into  the  Ambition  of  fome  bold  afpiring  Perfon  to  aficdl 
Empire,   and  as  eafily  into  his  Power,   by  fair  pretences  with  fome, 
and  promifes  of  advantages  with  others,  to  procure  Followers,  and 
gain  a  numerous  Party,  either  to  Ufurp  Tyranny  over  his  own  Coun- 
try, or  to  lead  men  forth  to  Conquer  and  Subdue  another.     Thus  it  is 
fuppofed  that  Nimrod  got  his  Kingdom  ;  who  in  Scripture  is  called  a 
Great  Hunter  before  God,  whicli  Expofitors  interpret,  A  great  Tyrant. 
The  Modern  Defpotical  Powers  have  been  acquired  by  one  of  thefe 
two  ways,  either  by   pretending   by  the  firft  Founder  thereof,  that 
he  had  a  Divine  Miffion  and  fo  gaining  not  only  Followers,  but  even 
eafy  Accefs  in  fome  places  v/ithout  Force  to  Empire,  and  afterwards 
dilateing  their  Power  by  great  Conquefl.     Thus  Mahomet  and  Citigh 
Can  began,  and  effablifhed  the  SaraZan  and  Tartarian  Kingdoms;  of 
by  a  long  Series  of  Wifdom  in  a  Prince,  or  chief  Magiflrate  of  a  mixt 
Monarchy,  and  his  Council,  who  by  reafon  of  the  Sleepinefs  and  In- 
advertency of  the  People,   have  been  able  to  extinguifli  the  great  No- 
bility,   or    render  them   Inconfiderable ;    and    fo    by  degrees  taking 
away   from  the    People  their  Protediors,    render  them  Slaves.     So 
the  Monarchies  of  Fra?ice,  and  fome  other  Countries,  have  grown 
to  what   they  are   at  this   day;  there   being    left  but  a  Shadow   of 
the  three  States    in   any   of  thefe  Monarehies,    and   fo   no   bounds 
remaining   to  the   Regal   Power ;     but  fince   Property  remains   flill 
to  the  Subjefts,  thefe  Govrnmcnts,   may  be  faid  to  be  changed,  but 
not  founded  or  eftabliOied ;  for  there  is   no  Maxim   more  Infallible 
and  Holding  in  any  Science,  than  this  is  in  the  Politicks,   'That  Em- 
pire is  founded  in  Property.     Force  or  Fraud  may  alter  a  Government; 
but  it  is  Property  that  mufl  Found  and  Eternife  it :  Upon  this  undeni- 
able Aphorifm  we  are  to  build  mofl  of  our  fubfequent  Reafoning,  in 
the  mean  time  we  may  fuppofe,  that  hereafter  the  great  power  of  the 
King  of  France  may  dlminifli  much,  when  his  enraged  and  opprefTed 
Subiefts  come  to  be  commanded  by  a  Prince  of  lefs  Courage,  Wifdom, 
and  Military  Virtue,  when  it  will  be  very  hard  for  any  fuch  King  to 
Govern  Tyrannically  a  Country  which  is  not  entirely  his  own. 

^  ■  ^  Boa. 
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DoB.  Pray,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  afk  you  by  the  way,  what  is  the 
Reafon  that  here  in  our  Country,  where  the  Peerage  is  leflened  fuffici- 
ently,  the  King  has  not  gotten  as  great  an  Addition  of  Power  as  ac- 
crews  to  the  Crown  in  France? 

Eng.  Gent.  You  will  underftand  that,  Doftor,  before  I  have  finifh- 
ed  this  difcourfe ;  but  to  flay  your  Stomach  till  then,  you  may  pleafe 
to  know  that  in  France  the  greatnefs  of  the  Nobility  which  has  been 
lately  taken  from  them,  did  not  confifl:  in  vaft  Riches  and  Revenues, 
but  in  great  Priviledges,  and  Jurifdidions,  which  obliged  the  People  to 
obey  them ;  whereas  our  great  Peers  in  former  times  had  not  only  the 
fame  great  Dependences,  but  very  Confiderable  Revenues  befides,  in 
Demefnes,  and  otherwife :  This  Vaffallage  over  the  People,  which  the 
Peers  of  France  had,  being  abolifli'd,  the  Power  over  thofe  Tenant?, 
which  before  was  in  their  Lords,  fell  naturally  and  of  courfe  into  the 
Crown,  although  the  Lands  and  poffefTions  divefted  of  thofe  Depen- 
dences did  and  do  flill  remain  to  the  Owners ;  whereas  here  in  Rngland, 
though  the  Services  are  for  the  mofi:  part  worn  out,  and  infignificant ; 
yet  for  want  of  Providence  and  Policy  in  former  Kings,  who  could 
not  forefee  tlie  danger  a  far  off,  Entails  have  been  fuffered  to  be  cut  off; 
and  fo  two  parts  in  ten  of  all  thofe  vail  Eftates,  as  well  Mannors  as 
Demefnes,  by  the  Luxury  and  Folly  of  the  Owners,  have  been  within 
thefe  two  hundred  years  purchafed  by  the  leffcr  Gentry  and  the  Com- 
mons; which  has  been  fo  far  hom  advantaging  the  Crown,  that  it  has 
made  the  Country  fcarce  governable  by  Monarchy :  But  if  you  pleafe, 
I  will  go  on  with  my  difcourfe  about  Government,  and  come  to  this 
again  hereafter  ? 

Noble  Ven.  I  befeech  you.  Sir,  do. 

Fng.  Gent.  I  cannot  find  by  the  fmall  reading  I  have,  that 
there  were  any  other  Governments  in  the  World  Anciently  than  thefe 
three.  Monarchy,  Arijlocracy,  and  Democracy.  For  the  firfl,  I  have 
no  light  out  of  Antiquity  to  convince  me,  that  there  were  in  old  times 
any  other  Monarchies,  but  fuch  as  were  abfolutely  Dejpotical;  all 
Kingdoms  then,  as  well  in  Greece  (as  Macedon,  Epirus,  and  the  like; 
and  where  it  is  faid,  the  Princes  exercifed  their  Power  moderately)  as 
in  Afta,  being  altogether  unlimited  by  any  Laws,  or  any  Affemblies 
of  Nobility  or  People.  Yet  I  muff  confefs,  Ari/iotle,  when  he  rec- 
kons up  the  Corruptions  of  thefe  three  Governments,  calls  Tyranny 
the  Corruption  of  Monarchy  ;  which  if  he  means  a  Change  of  Govern- 
ment, (as  it  is  in  the  Corruptions  of  the  other  two)  then  it  muft  follow, 
that  the  Philofopher  knew  of  fome  other  Monarchy  at  the  firfl:,  which 
afterwards  degenerated  into  Tyranny,  that  is,  into  Arbitrary  Power; 
for  fo  the  Word  Tyranny  is  mofl:  commonly  taken,  though  in  modern 
Languages  it  fignifies  the  ill  Exercife  of  Power;  for  certainly  Arbitra- 
ry Government  cannot  be  called  Tyranny,  where  the  whole  Proper- 
ty  is  in  the  Prince  (as  we  reafonably  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  in  thofe 
Monarchies)  no  more  than  it  is  Tyranny  for  you  to  govern  your  own 
Houfe  and  Eftate  as  you  pleafe :  But  it  is  poflible  Ariftotle  might  not 
in  this  fpeak  fo  according  to  Terms  of  Art,  but  might  mean,  that  the 
ill  Government  of  a  Kingdom  or  Family  is  Tyranny.  However  we 
have  one  Example,  that  puzzles  Politicians,  and  that  is  Egypt,  where 
Pharaoh  is  called  King ;  and  yet  we  fee,  that  till  Jofeph's  time  he  had 
not  the  whole  Property ;  for  the  Wifdom  of  that  Patriarch  taught  his 
Mafter  away  to  make  a  new  ufe  of  that  Famine,  by  telling  him,  that 
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if  they  would  buy  their  Lives,  and  fell  their  Eflates  (as  they  did  af- 
terwards, and  preferve  themfelves  by  the  King's  Bread)  theyrfialllerve 
Pharaoh ;  which  fliews  that  Jojcph  knew  well,  that  Empire  ivas  found- 
ed in  Property  :  But  moft  of  the  Modern  Writers  in  Polity,  are  of  O- 
pinion,  that  Egypt  was  not  a  Monarchy  till  then,  though  the  Prince 
might  have  the  Title  of  King,  as  the  Heraclidcs  had  in  Sparta^  and 
Romulus  and  the  other  Kings  had  in  Rome  ;  both  which  States  were 
inllituted  CommoJi-wealths.  They  give  good  Conjectures  for  this  their 
Opinion,  too  many  to  be  here  mentioned ;  only  one  is.  That  Origi- 
nally (as  they  go  about  to  prove)  all  Arts  and  Sciences  had  tlieir  Rife 
in  Egypt,  which  they  think  very  improbable  to  have  been  under  a 
Monarchy.  But  this  Pofition,  That  all  Kings  in  former  times  were 
abfolute,  is  not  fo  Effential  to  the  intent  I  have  in  this  Difcourfe,  which 
is  to  prove,  That  in  all  States,  of  what  kind  foever,  this  Aphoriiin 
takes  place :  hnperiiim  fundatur  in  Do?ninio.  So  that  if  there  were 
mixed  Monarchies,  then  the  King  had  not  all  the  Property  ;  but  thofe 
who  {hared  with  him  in  the  Adminiflration  of  the  Sovereignty,  had 
their  part,  whether  it  were  the  Senate,  the  People,  or  both ;  or  if  he 
had  no  Companions  in  the  Sovereign  Power,  he  had  no  Sharers  like- 
wife  in  the  Dominion  or  PoffefTion  of  the  Land.  For  that  is  all  we 
mean  by  Property,  in  all  this  Difcourfe ;  for  as  for  Perfonal  Eftate, 
the  Subjedls  may  enjoy  it  in  the  largeft  Proportion,  without  being 
able  to  invade  the  Empire  :  The  Prince  may  when  he  pleafes  take  away 
their  Goods,  by  his  Tenants  and  VafTals  (without  an  Army)  which  are 
his  Ordinary  Force,  and  anfwers  to  our  Poffe  Comitafus.  But  the  Sub- 
jedls  with  their  Money  cannot  invade  his  Crown.  So  that  all  the  De- 
fcription  we  need  make  of  this  Kind  or  Form  of  Government,  is. 
That  the  whole  pofTeflion  of  the  Country,  and  the  whole  power  lies 
in  the  Hands  and  Breaft  of  one  man ;  he  can  make  Laws,  break  and 
repeal  them  when  he  pleafes,  or  difpenfe  with  them  in  the  mean 
time  when  he  thinks  fit ;  interpofe  in  all  Judicatories,  in  behalf  of  his 
Favourites,  take  away  any  particular  man's  perfonal  Eflate,  and  his 
Life  too,  without  the  formality  of  a  Criminal  Procefs,  or  Trial;  fend 
a  Dagger,  or  a  Halter  to  his  chief  Miniflers,  and  command  them  to 
make  themfelves  away ;  and  in  fine,  do  all  that  his  Will  or  his  Inte- 
reft  fuggefts  to  him. 

DoB.  You  have  dwelt  long  here  upon  an  Argumentation,  That  the 
Ancients  had  no  Monarchies,  but  what  were  Arbitrary. 

Eng.  Gent.  Pray  give  me  leave  to  fave  your  Objedtions  to  that  point, 
and  to  affure  you  firfi,  That  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  be  fo  pofitivc 
in  that;  for  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  read  all  the  Hiflorians  and 
Antiquaries  that  ever  writ ;  nor  have  I  fo  perfedl  a  memory  as  to  re- 
member, or  make  ufe  of,  in  a  Verbal  and  Tranfient  Reafoning,  all 
that  I  have  ever  read;  And  then  to  affure  you  again,  that  I  build  no- 
thing upon  that  Aflertion,  and  fo  your  Objedion  will  be  needlefs,  and 
only  take  up  time. 

DolI.  You  miftake  me,  I  had  no  intent  to  ufe  any  Argument  or 
Example  agalnft  your  Opinion  in  that ;  but  am  very  willing  to  believe 
that  it  may  be  fo.  What  I  was  going  to  fiy  was  this,  that  you  liave 
infifled  much  upon  the  point  of  Monarchy,  and  made  a  ftrange  dc- 
fcription  of  it,  whereas  many  of  the  Ancients,  and  almoft  all  the  Mo- 
dern Writers,  magnify  it  to  be  the  beft  of  Governments. 

7  E  Eng.  Gent. 
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Eng.  Gent.  I  have  faid  nothing  to  the  contrary.  I  have  told  you 
de  faBo  what  it  is,  which  I  beUeve  none  will  deny.  The  Philofo- 
pher  faid  it  was  the  beft  Government ;  but  with  this  reflridion,  ubi 
Philojophi  regnant,  and  they  had  an  Example  of  it,  in  fome  few 
Roman  Emperors;  but  in  the  moft  turbulent  times  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  Fadlions  between  the  Nobility  and  the  People,  Rome  was 
much  more  full  of  Virtuous  and  Heroick  Citizens,  than  ever  it  was 
under  Aicrelius  or  Anfonius  :  For  the  Moderns  that  are  of  that  Judge- 
ment, they  are  moft  of  them  Divines,  not  Politicians,  and  fomething 
may  be  faid  in  their  behalf,  when  by  their  good  Preaching,  they  can 
infufe  into  their  imaginary  Prince  (who  feems  already  to  have  an  Image 
of  the  Power  of  God)  the  Juftice,  Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs  too  of  the 
Deity, 

Noble  fen.  We  are  well  fatisfied  with  the  Progrefs  you  have  hither- 
to made  in  this  matter ;  pray  go  on  to  the  two  other  Forms  ufed  a- 
mongft  the  Ancients,  and  their  Corruptions,  that  fo  we  may  come 
to  the  Modern  Governments,  and  fee  how  England  ftands,  and  how 
it  came  to  decay,  and  what  muft  Rebuild  it. 

Eng.  Gent.  You  have  very  good  Reafon  to  haften  me  to  that ;  for 
indeed,  all  that  has  been  faid  yet,  is  but  as  it  were  a  Preliminary  dif- 
courfe  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  England,  and  its  de- 
cay :   when  it  comes  to  the  Cure,  I  hope  you  will  both  help  me,  for 
both  your  fell  and  the  Dodlor  are  a  thoufand  times  better  than  I  at  Re- 
medies.    But  I  fhall  difpatch  the  other  two  Governments.     Arijlo- 
cracy,  or  Optimacy,  is  a  Common-wealth,  where  the  better  fort,  that 
is,  the  Eminent  and  Rich  men,  have  the  chief  Adminiftration  of  the 
Government:  I  fay,   the  chief,  becaufe  there  are  very  few  ancient  O^- 
timacies,  but  the  People  had  fome  fliare,  as  in  Sparta,  where  they 
had  power  to  Vote,   but  not  Debate ;  for  fo  the  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
brought  by  Lycurgus  from  Delphos,  fettles  it;  But  the  truth  is,  thefe 
people  were  the  natural  Sparta?is.     For  Lycurgus  divided  the  Country 
or  Territory  oi Laconia  into  39000  Shares;  whereof  nine  Thoufand 
only  of  thefe  Owners  were  Inhabitants  of  AS/'^r/^,  the  reft  lived  in  the 
Country :  fo  that  although  Ihiicidides  call  it  an  Ariftocracy,  and  fo  I 
follow  him,  yet  it  was  none  of  thofe  Ariftocracies  ufually  defcribed  by 
the  Politicians,  where  the  Lands  of  the  Territory  were  in  a  great  deal 
fewer  hands.     But  call  it  what  you   will,  where  ever  there  was  an 
Ariftocracy,  there  the  Property,  or  very  much  the  Over-balance  of 
it,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Arijloi,  or   Governors,  be  they  more  or 
fewer;  for  if  the  People   have  the  greateft  intereft  in  the  Property, 
they  will,  and  muft  have  it  in  the  Empire :  A  notable  example  of  it 
\sRome,  the  beft  and  moft  glorious  Government  that  ever  the  Sun  faw; 
where  the  Lands  being  equally  divided  among  the  Tribes  that  is  the 
People ;  it  was  impofTible  for  the  Patricii  to  keep   them  quiet,  till 
they  yielded  to  their  defires,  not  only  to  have  their  'Tribunes,  to  fee  that 
nothing  pafled  into  a  Law  without  their  confent,  but  alfo  to  have  it 
declared,  that  both  the  Confuls  ftiould  not  only  be  chofen  by  the  Peo- 
ple (as  they  ever  were,  and  the  Kings  too  before  them)  but  that  they 
might  be  eledled  too,  when  the  People  plealed,  out  of  Plebeian  Fa- 
milies.    So  that  now  I  am  come  to  Democracy.     Which  you  fee  is  a 
Government  where  the  chief  part  of  the  Sovereign  Power,  and  the  ex- 
ercife  of  it,  refides  in  the  People ;  and  where  the  Style  is,  yu[]u  populi 
authoritate  patrum.   And  ii  doth  confift  of  three  fundamental  Orders. 
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1"he  Senate  propofing,  the  People  refolving,  and  the  Magiftrates  exe- 
cuting. This  Government  is  much  more  Powerful  than  an  Ariflocracy 
becaule  the  latter  cannot  arm  the  People,  for  fear  they  (houle  feize  up- 
on the  Government,  and  therefore  are  fain  to  make  ufe  of  none  but 
Strangers  and  Mercinaries  for  Soldiers ;  vi'hich,  as  the  Divine  Machia- 
vel  fays,  has  hindred  your  Common-wealth  of  Venice  from  mounting 
up  to  Heaven,  whither  thofe  incomparable  Orders,  and  that  venerable 
Wifdom  ufed  by  your  Citizens  in  keeping  to  them,  would  have  carried 
you,  if  in  all  your  Wars  you  had  not  been  ill  ferved, 

DoB.  Well,  Sir,  pray  let  me  afk  you  one  thing  concerning  Venice : 
How  do  you  make  out  your  Imperium  fundatiir  in  dominio  there  ? 
Have  the  Gentlemen  there,  who  are  the  Party  governing,  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  whole  Territory  ?  Does  not  property  remain  entire  to  the 
Gentlemen,  and  other  Inhabitants  in  the  feveral  Countries  of  Padua, 
Brejcia,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Bergamo,  Creman,  Irevifi,  and  Friiili,  as 
alfo  in  the  JJltramarijie  FroVmct^  and  IJlajids?  And  yet  I  believe  you 
v/ill  not  deny,  but  that  the  Government  of  Venice  is  as  well  founded, 
and  hath  been  of  as  long  continuance  as  any  that  now  is,  or  ever  was 
in  the  World. 

E}ig.  Gefit.  Dodlor,  I  fhall  not  anfwer  you  in  this,  becaufe  I  am 
fure  it  will  be  better  done  by  this  Gentleman,  who  is  a  worthy  Son 
of  that  honourable  Mother. 

Nolik  Ven.  I  thought  you  had  faid,  Sir,  tliat  we  flaould  have  done 
complimenting;  but  fince  you  do  command  me  to  clear  the  Objec- 
tion made  by  our  learned  Doftor,  I  (hall  prefume  to  tell  you,  firft  how 
our  City  began.  The  Go(hs,  Huns,  and  Lombards  coming  with  all 
the  Violence  and  Cruelty  imaginable,  to  invade  that  part  of  Italy  which 
we  now  call  Terra  firma,  and  where  our  Anceftors  did  then  inhabit, 
forced  them  in  great  numbers  to  feek  a  flicker  amongft  a  great  ma;iy  lit- 
tle Rocks  or  IJlands,  which  flood  very  thick  in  a  vafl  Lake,  or  rather 
Marfli,  which  is  made  by  the  Adriatick  Sea,  we  call  it  Laguna ;  here 
they  began  to  build,  and  getting  Boats,  made  themfelves  Provifions  of 
all  kind  from  the  Land ;  from  whence  innumerable  people  began  to 
come  to  them,  finding  that  they  could  fubfifl,  and  that  the  barbarous 
people  had  no  Boats  to  attack  them,  nor  that  they  could  be  invaded 
either  by  Horfe  or  Foot  without  them.  Our  firft  Government,  and 
which  lafted  for  many  years,  was  no  more  than  what  is  pradtifed  in 
many  Country  Pariflies  in  Italy,  and  poffibly  here  too,  where  the 
Clerk,  or  any  other  perfon,  calls  together  the  chief  of  the  Inhabitants 
to  confider  of  Parifli-bufinefs,  as  choofmg  of  Officers,  making  of  Rates, 
and  the  like.  So  in  Venice,  when  there  was  any  publick  provifion  to 
be  made  by  way  of  law,  or  otherwife,  fome  Officers  went  about  to 
perfons  of  the  greateft  Wealth  and  Credit,  to  intreat  them  to  meet  and 
confult ;  from  whence  our  Senate  is  called  to  this  day  Configlio  de  pregadi, 
which  in  our  barbarous  Idiom  is  as  much  as  Pregati  in  Tufcan  Lan- 
guage :  Our  fecurity  increafed  daily,  and  fo  by  conlequence  our  Num- 
ber and  our  Riches ;  for  by  this  time  there  began  to  be  another  inun- 
dation of  Sarazens  upon  Afia  Minor,  which  forced  a  great  many  of 
the  poor  people  of  Greece  to  fly  to  us  for  proteftion,  giving  us  the  pof- 
feflion  of  fome  Iflands,  and  other  places  upon  the  Continent :  This 
opened  us  a  Trade,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  our  greatne/s;  but  chiefly 
made  us  confider  what  Government  was  fitteft  to  conferve  ourfelves, 
and  keep  our  Wealth  (for  we  did  not  then  much  dream  of  Conquefts, 
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elfe  without  doubt  we  mufl:  have  made  a  popular  Government)  we 
pitcht  upon  an  Arijlocracy,  by  ordering  that  thofe  who  had  been 
call'd  to  Council  for  that  prefent  year,  and  for  four  years  before,  {hould 
have  the  Government  in  their  hands,  and  all  their  Pofterity  after  them, 
for  ever ;  which  made  firft  the  diftindiion  between  Gentlemen  and 
Citizens ;  the  People,  who  confifted  of  divers  Nations,  moft  of  them 
newly  come  to  inhabit  there,  and  generally  feeking  nothing  but  fafety 
and  eafe,  willingly  confented  to  this  change,  and  fo  this  State  hath 
continued  to  this  day ;  though  the  feveral  Orders  and  Counfels  have 
been  brought  in  fince,  by  degrees,  as  our  Nobility  encreafed,  and  for 
other  caufes.  Under  this  Government  we  have  made  fome  Conquefls 
in  Italy,  and  Greece,  for  our  City  flood  like  a  Wall  between  the  two 
great  Torrents  of  Goths  and  Sarazem ;  and  as  either  of  their  Empires 
declin'd,  it  was  eafy  for  us,  without  being  very  Warlike,  to  pick  up 
fome  pieces  of  each  fide ;  as  for  the  Government  of  thefe  Conqucfts, 
we  did  not  think  fit  to  divide  the  Land  amongfl  oui  Nobility,  for 
fear  of  envy,  and  the  effed:s  of  it :  much  lefs  did  we  think  it  advife- 
able  to  plant  Colonies  of  our  People,  which  would  have  given  the 
Power  into  their  hands,  but  we  thought  it  the  beft  way  for  our  Go- 
vernment to  leave  the  People  their  Property,  tax  them  what  we  tliought 
fit,  and  keep  them  under  by  Governors  and  Citadels,  and  fo  in  fliort 
make  them  a  Province.  So  that  now  the  Dodlors  Riddle  is  folved  ;  for 
I  fuppofe  this  Gentleman  did  not  mean  that  his  Maxim  fhould  reach 
to  Provincial  Governments. 

E?ig.  Gent,  No,  Sir,  fo  far  from  that,  that  it  is  jufl  contrary ;  for 
as  in  National  or  Domeftick  Government,  where  a  Nation  is  Govern- 
ed either  by  its  own  People  or  its  own  Prince,  there  can  be  no  fettled 
Government,  except  they  have  the  Rule  who  poffefs  the  Country. 
So  in  Provincial  Governments,  if  they  be  wifely  order'd,  no  man  muft 
have  any  the  leafl  fhare  in  the  managing  Affairs  of  State,  but  ftrangers, 
or  fuch  as  have  no  fliare  or  part  in  the  polTeflions  there,  for  elfe  they 
will  have  a  very  good  opportunity  of  fhaking  off  their  Yoak. 

Tio5l.  That  is  true ;  and  we  are  fo  wife  here  (I  mean  our  Anceflors 
were)  as  to  have  made  a  Law,  That  no  Native  in  Ireland  can  be  De- 
puty there :  But,  Sir,  being  fully  fatisfied  in  my  demand,  by  this  Gen- 
tleman ;  I  befeech  you  to  go  on  to  what  you  have  to  fay  before  you 
come  to  England. 

Eng.  Gent.  I  fliall  then  offer  two  things  to  your  obfervation ;  the 
firfl  is.  That  in  all  time  and  places,  where  any  great  Heroes  or  Legif- 
lators,  have  founded  a  Government,  by  gathering  People  together  to 
build  a  City,  or  to  invade  any  Country  to  poffefs  it,  before  they  came 
to  dividing  the  conquered  Lands,  they  did  always  very  maturely  deli- 
berate under  what  Form  or  Model  of  Government  they  meant  to 
live,  and  accordingly  made  the  Partition  of  the  Poffeffions ;  Mofes,  The- 
feus,  and  Romulus,  Founders  of  Democracies,  divided  the  Land  equal- 
ly :  Lycurgus  who  meant  an  Optimacy,  made  a  certain  number  of 
Shares,  which  he  intended  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  People  of  La- 
conia.  Cyrus,  and  other  conquering  Monarchs  before  him,  took  all 
for  themfelves  and  Succeffors,  which  is  obferv'd  in  thofe  Eaftern 
Countries  to  this  day,  and  which  has  made  thofe  Countries  continue 
ever  fmce  under  the  fame  Government,  though  Conquered  and  pof- 
feffed  very  often  by  feveral  Nations :  This  brings  me  to  the  iecond 
thing  to  be  obferved,  which  is,  That  where'ver  this  apportionment  of 
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Lajtds^  came  to  be  changed  in  any  kind,  the  Governmerit  either  changed 
with  it,  or  was  wholly  in  a  ftate  of  conjufion:  And  for  this  rcafon  ly- 
ciirgus,  the  greateft  PoUtician  that  ever  Founded  any  Government 
took  a  fure  way  to  fix  Property  by  Confunding  it,  and  bringin^^  all 
into  Common:  And  fo  the  whole  number  of  the  Natural  Spartans 
who  inhabited  the  City  of  Lacedemon,  eat  and  drank  in  their  feveral 
convives  together :  And  as  long  as  they  continued  fo  to  do,  they  did 
not  only  preferve  their  Government  entire,  and  that  for  a  longer  time 
than  we  can  read  ot  any  Common-wealth  that  ever  lafted  amongft  the 
Ancients,  but  held  as  it  were  the  principality  of  Greece.  The  Athe- 
nians, for  want  of  fome  Conflitutions  to  fix  Property,  as  The/cus  plac- 
ed it,  were  in  danger  of  utter  ruin,  which  they  had  certainly  encoun- 
ter'd,  if  the  good  Genius  (as  they  then  call'd  it)  of  that  People,  had 
not  raifed  them  up  a  fecond  Founder,  more  than  fix  hundred  years 
after  the  firfl,  which  was  i'o/o/z:  And  becaufe  the  Hiflory  of  this  mat- 
ter will  very  much  conduce  to  the  illuftrating  of  this  Aphorifm  we 
have  laid  down,  I  will  prefume  fo  much  upon  your  patience  as  to 
make  a  fliort  recital  of  it,  leaving  you  to  fee  it  more  at  large  in  Plu- 
tarch and  other  Authors.  The  Lands  in  the  Territory  of  Attica 
which  were  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Common  People  (for  what  reafon 
Hiftory  is  filent)  were  for  Debt  all  Mortgaged  to  the  great  Men  of 
the  City  of  Athens,  and  the  Owners  having  no  pofTibility  of  Redeem- 
ing their  Eflates,  were  treating  to  Compound  with  their  Creditors, 
and  deliver  up  their  Lands  to  them  :  Solon  (who  was  one  of  thofe  State 
Phyficians  we  fpeak  of)  was  much  troubled  at  this,  and  harangued 
daily  to  the  Nobility  and  People  againft  it,  telling  them  firfl,  that  it 
was  impofTible  for  the  Grecians  to  refifl  the  Medes  (who  were  then 
growing  up  to  a  powerful  Monarchy)  except  Athens  the  fecond  City 
of  Greece  did  continue  a  Democracy ;  That  it  was  as  ImpofTible  the 
People  could  keep  their  Empire,  except  they  kept  their  Lands,  no- 
thing being  more  contrary  to  Nature,  than  that  thofe  who  pofTefs  no- 
thing in  a  Country  can  pretend  to  Govern  it.  They  were  all  fenfible 
of  his  Reafons,  and  of  their  own  Danger,  but  the  only  Remedy 
(which  was,  that  the  great  Men  fliould  forgive  the  Common  People 
their  Debts)  would  not  at  all  be  digefted ;  fo  that  the  v/hole  City  now 
fully  underflanding  their  Condition,  were  continually  in  an  uproar, 
and  the  People  flock'd  about  Solon,  whenever  he  came  abroad,  defir- 
ing  him  to  take  upon  him  the  Government,  and  be  their  Prince,  and 
they  would  make  choice  of  him  the  next  time  they  afTembled.  He 
told  them  no,  he  would  never  be  a  Tyrant,  efpecially  in  his  own  Coun- 
try ;  meaning,  that  he  who  had  no  more  fliarethan  other  of  the  No- 
bles, could  not  govern  the  reff,  without  being  an  Ufurper  or  Tyrant : 
But  this  he  did  to  oblige  his  Citizens,  he  frankly  forgave  all  the  Debts 
that  any  of  the  People  owed  to  him,  and  releafed  their  Lands  immedi- 
ately ;  and  this  amounted  to  fifteen  Attick  Talents  of  Gold,  a  vaft 
fum  in  thofe  days ;  and  betook  himfelf  to  a  voluntary  Exile,  in  which 
he  vifited  Thales,  and  went  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphos,  and  ofFer'd  up 
his  Prayers  to  Apollo  for  the  prefervation  of  his  City :  In  return  of 
which  (as  the  People  then  believed)  the  hearts  of  the  great  ones  were 
fo  changed  and  enlarged,  that  they  readily  agreed  to  remit  all  their 
Debts  to  the  People,  upon  Conditition  that  Solon  would  take  the 
pains  to  make  them  a  new  Model  of  Government,  and  Laws  fuitable 
to  a  Democracy,  which  he  as  readily  accepted  and  performed ;  by 
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virtue  of  which  that  City  grew  and  continued  long  the  greateft,  the 
Jufteft,  the  moft  Virtuous,  Learned  and  Renowned  of  all  that  Age  ; 
drove  the  Perfians  afterwards  out  of  Greece,  defeated  them  both  by  Sea 
and  Land,  with  a  quarter  of  their  number  of  Ships  and  Men ;  and  pro- 
duced the  greateft  Wits  and  Philofophers  that  ever  lived  upon  Earth. 
The  City  of  Athem  Inftituted  a  Solemn  Feaft  in  Commemoration  of 
that  great  Generofity  and  Self-denial  of  the  Nobility ;  who  Sacrificed 
their  own  Intereft  to  the  prefervation  of  their  Country :  which  Feaft 
was  called  the  Solemnity  of  the  SeiJaBheia,  which  fignifies  recifion  or 
abolition  of  Debts,  and  was  obferved  with  Proceffions,  Sacrifices  and 
Games,  till  the  time  of  the  Romans  Dominion  over  them  (who encou- 
raged it,)  and  ever  till  the  change  of  Religion  in  Greece,  and  Invafion 
of  the  Sarazens.  The  Romans  having  omitted  in  their  Inftitution  to 
provide  for  the  fixing  of  Property,  and  fo  the  Nobility  called  Patricity 
beginning  to  take  to  themfelves  a  greater  fhare  in  the  conquer'd  Lands 
than  had  been  ufual  (for  in  the  firft  times  of  the  Common-wealth  un- 
der Romulus,  and  ever  after,  it  was  always  praftifed  to  divide  the  Lands  ■ 
equally  amongft  the  Tribes)  this  Innovation  ftirred  up  Licinius  Stolo, 
then  Tribune  of  the  People,  to  propofe  a  Law ;  which,  although  it 
met  with  much  difficulty,  yet  at  laft  was  confented  to;  by  which  it  was 
provided,  that  no  i^ow^w  Citizen,  of  what  Degree  foever,  fhould  pof- 
fefs  above  five  hundred  Acres  of  Land  ;  and  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Lands  which  fhould  be  conquer'd,  it  was  ordered  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, as  formerly,  amongft  the  Tribes:  This  found  admittance,  after 
much  oppofition,  becaufe  it  did  provide  but  for  the  future,  no  Man 
at  that  time  being  owner  of  more  Lands  than  what  was  lawful  for  him 
to  pofTefs ;  and  if  this  law  had  been  ftridlly  obferved  to  the  laft,  that 
glorious  Common-wealth  might  have  fubfifted  to  this  day,  for  ought 
we  know. 

DoB.  Some  other  Caufe  would  have  been  the  Ruin  of  it,  what  think 
you  of  a  foreign  Conqueft  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  Oh  DoBor,  if  they  had  kept  their  Poverty  they  had 
kept  their  Government  and  their  Virtue  too,  and  then  it  had  not  been 
an  eafy  matter  to  fubdue  them,  ^los  vult  perdere  yupiter  dementat  -, 
Breach  of  Rules  and  Order  caufes  Divifion,  and  Divilion  when  it  comes 
to  be  Incurable,  expofes  a  Nation  almoft  as  much  as  a  Tyrannical  Go- 
vernment does.  The  Gotbs  and  Vandals,  had  they  Invaded  in  thofe. 
days,  had  met  with  the  fame  fuccefs  which  befel  the  Cymbri,  and  the 
Teutones.  I  muft  confefs,  a  foreign  Invafion  is  a  Formidable  thing, 
when  a  Common-wealth  is  weak  in  Territory  and  Inhabitants,  and  that 
the  Invader  is  numerous  and  warlike :  And  fo  we  fee  the  Romans  were 
in  danger  of  utter  ruin  when  they  were  firft  attacked  by  the  Gauls  \!i'i\.' 
der  Brennus:  The  like  hazard  maybefear'd,  vv'hen  a  Common- wealth 
is  affaulted  by  another  of  equal  Virtue,  and  a  Commander  of  equal  Ad- 
drefs  and  Valour  to  any  of  themfelves.  Thus  the  Romans  run  the  risk 
of  their  Liberty  and  Empire,  in  the  War  oi  Hatifiibal ;  but  their  Pow- 
er and  their  Virtue  grew  to  that  heighth  in  that  conteft,  that  when  it 
was  ended,  I  believe,  that  if  they  had  preferved  the  Foundation  of  their 
Government  entire,  they  had  been  Invincible:  And  if  I  were  alone  of 
this  Opinion,  I  might  be  afhamed ;  but  I  am  backt  by  the  Judgment 
of  your  Imcomparable  Country-man  Machiavil;  and  no  Man  will 
condemn  either  of  us  of  rafhnefs,  if  he  firft  confider,  what  fmall  States, 
thajt  have  flood  upon  right  bottoms,  have  done  to  defend  their  Liberty 
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againfl  great  Monarcheis;  as  is  to  be  feen  in  the  example  of  the  little 
Common- wealth  oi  Athens,  v/hich  deftroyed  the  Fleet  of  J'irrxe'i  con- 
lifting  of  a  thoufand  Veffels,  in  the  Streights  of  Salamh,  and  before 
the  land  army  of  Dariui  of  three  hundred  thoufand  in  the  Plains  of 
Marathon,  and  drove  them  out  of  Greece  ^  for  though  the  whole  Confe- 
derates were  prefent  at  the  Battle  of  Platcea,  yet  the  Athenian  Army 
fmgly  under  their  General  Miltiades,  gain'd  that  renowned  Batdo-of 
Marathon. 

Noble  V en.  I  befeech  you,  Sir,  how  was  it  poffiblc,  or  pradlicable,  that 
the  Romans  Conquering  fo  many  and  fo  remote  Provinces,  Ihould  yet 
have  been  able  to  preferve  their  Agrarian  Law,  and  divide  all  thofe 
Lands  equally  to  their  Citizeens  j  Or  if  it  had  been  poflibie,  yet  it 
would  have  ruin'd  their  City,  by  fending  all  their  hihabitants  away ; 
and  by  taking  in  Strangers  in  their  room,  they  muft  neceffarily  have 
had  people  lefs  Virtuous  and  lefs  Warlike,  and  fo  both  their  Govern- 
ment and  their  Mihtary  Difcipline  muft  have  been  corrupted  ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined,  but  that  the  People  would  have  gone  with  their 
Families  to  the  place  where  their  Lands  lay  :  So  that  it  appears  that  the 
"Romans  did  not  provide,  in  the  making  and  framing  their  firft  Polity, 
for  fo  great  Conquefts  as  they  afterwards  made. 

^ng.  Gent.  Yes,   furely   they  did ;  from  their  firft  beginning  they 
were  founded  in  War,  and  had  neither  Land  nor  Wives  but  what  they 
fought  for  J  but  yet  what  you  objedl  were  very  weighty,  if  there  had 
not  been  a  confideration  of  that  early  :   For  as  foon  as  that  great  and 
wife  People  had  fubdued  the  Samnites  on  the  Eaft,   and  brought  their 
Arms  as  far  as  the  Greek  Plantations,  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  is  now 
called   the  Kingdom   of  Naples;  and  Weft  ward,  had  reduced  all  the 
Tujcans  under  their  Obedience,  as  far  as  the  River  Ar?2us,  they  made 
that  and  the  River  Volturnus  (which  runs  by  the  Walls  of  Capua)  the 
two  Boundaries  of  their  Empire,   which  was  called  Dotnicilhon  Impe- 
rii.    Thefe  were  the  ne  plus  ultra,  for  what  they  Conquered  between 
thefe  two  Rivers,   was  all  confifcated  and  divided  amongft  the  Tribes; 
the  Ruftick  Tribes  being  twenty  feven,  and  the  Urbane  Tribes  nine, 
which  made  thirty  fix  in  all.     The  City  Tribes  were  like  our  Com- 
panies in  London,  conlifting  of  Tradefmen.    The  Country  Tribes  were 
divided  like  Shires,  and  there  was  fcarce  any  Landed  Man,  who  In- 
habited in  the  City,  but  he  was  written  in  that  Tribe  where  his  Eftate 
lay ;  fo  that  the  Rujlick  Tribes  (though  they  had  all  equal  Voices) 
were  of  far  more  Credit  and  Reputation  than  the  Urbane.     Upon  the 
days  of  the  Comtia,  which  were  very  well  known,  as  many  as  thought 
fit  amongft    the  Country  Tribes,  came   to  give  their  Voices,  though 
every  Tribe  was  very  numerous  of  Inhabitants  that  lived  in  the  City. 
Now  the  Agrarian  did  not  extend  to  any  Lands  conquered  beyond 
this  Precindl,  but  they  were  left  to  the  Inhabitants,  they  paying  a  Re- 
venue to  the  Common- wealth;  all  but  thofe  wliich  were  thought  fit 
to  be  fet  out  to  maintain  a  Roman  Colony,  which  was  a  good  num- 
ber of  Roman  Citizens,  fent  thither,  and  provitkd  of  Lands  and  Ha- 
bitations, which  being  Armed,  did  fervc  in   the  nature  of  a  Citadel 
and  Garrifon  to  keep  the  Province  in  Obedience,  and  a  Roman  Phe- 
tor,  Proconful,  or   other  Governor,   was  fent  yearly   to  head  them, 
and  brought  Forces  with  him  befides.  Now  it  was  ever  lawful  for  any 
Roman  Citizen  to  purchafe  what  Lands  he  pleafed  in  any  of  tJiefe  Pro- 
vinces ]  it  not  being  dangerous  to  a  City  to  have  their  People  rich,  but 
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to  have  fuch  a  Power  in  the  governing  part  of  the  Empire,  as  fhould 
make  thofe  who  managed  the  Affairs  of  the  Common- weakh  depend 
upon  them ;  which  came  afterwards  to  be  that  which  ruined  their  Li- 
berty, and  which  the  Gracchi  endeavoured  to  prevent  when  it  was  too 
late ;  For  thofe  Illuftrious  perfons  feeing  the  diforder  that  was  then  in 
the  Common-wealth,  and  rightly  comprehending  the  Reafon,  which 
was  the  intermiffion  of  the  Agrarian,  and  by  confequence  the  great 
Purchafes  which  were  made  by  the  Men  of  Rome  (who  had  enriched 
themfelves  in  AJia  and  the  other  Provinces)  in  that  part  of  Italy  which 
was  between  the  tv/o  Rivers,  before  mentioned,  be8;an  to  harrangue 
the  People,  in  hopes  to  perfuade  them  to  admit  of  the  right  Remedy, 
which  was  to  confirm  the  Agrarian  Law  with  a  Retrofpedl ;  which  al- 
though they  carried,  yet  the  difficulties  in  the  Execution  proved  fo 
great,  that  it  never  took  effedl,  by  reafon  that  the  Common  People, 
whofe  Interefl  it  was  to  have  their  Lands  reftorcd ;  yet  having  long 
lived  as  Clients,  and  Dependents  of  the  great  ones,  chofe  rather  to  de- 
pend ftill  upon  their  Patrons,  than  to  hazard  all  for  an  imaginary  de- 
liverance, by  which  fupinenefs  in  them,  they  were  prevail'd  with  rather 
to  join  (for  the  moft  part)  with  the  OpprelTors  of  themfelves  and  their 
Country,  and  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  redeemers,  than  to  employ 
their  juft  refentment  againfl:  the  covetous  Violators  of  their  Government 
and  Property.     So  perifhed  the  two  renowned  Gracchi,  one  foon  after 
the  other,  not  for  any  crime,  but  for  having  endeavoured  to  preferve 
and  reftore  their  Common-wealth ;  for  which  (if  they  had  lived  in 
times  fuitable  to  fuch  an  Heroick  undertaking,  and  that  the  virtue  of 
their  Anceftors  had  been  yet  in  any  kind  remaining)  they  would  have 
merited  and  enjoyed  a  Reputation  equal  to  that  of  Lycurgus,  or  Solon, 
whereas  as  it  happen'd  they  were  fometime  after  branded  with   the 
name  of  Sedition,  by  certain  Wits,  who  proftituted  the  noble  flame 
of  Poetry  (which  before  had  wont  to  be  employed  in  magnifying  he- 
roick Adions)   to   flatter    the   Luft    and  Ambition  of  the  Roman 
Tyrants. 

Noble  Ven.  Sir,  I  approve  what  you  fay  in  all  things,  and  in  Con- 
firmation of  it,  fhall  fiirther  alledge  the  two  famous  Princes  of  Sparta, 
Agis,  and  Cleomines,  which  I  couple  together,  fince  Plutarch  does  fo ; 
Thefe  finding  the  Cormption  of  their  Common- wealth,  and  the  Decay 
of  their  ancient  Virtue,  to  proceed  from  the  negledt  and  inobfervance 
of  their  Founder's  Rules,  and  a  breach  of  that  Equality  which  was 
firft  inflituted ;  endeavour'd  to  reftore  the  Laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  di- 
vide the  Territory  anew ;  their  Vidlory  in  the  Peloponnefian  War,  and 
the  Riches  and  Luxury  brought  into  their  City  by  Lifander,  having 
long  before  broken  all  the  Orders  of  their  Common-wealth,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  Proportions  of  Land  allotted  to  each  of  the  natural  Spar- 
tans :  But  the  firft  of  thefe  two  excellent  Patriots  perifhed  by  Trea- 
chery in  the  beginning  of  his  Enterprize,  the  other  began  and  went  on 
with  incomparable  Prudence  and  Refolution,  but  mifcarried  afterwards 
by  the  Iniquity  of  the  times,  and  bafenefs  and  wickednefs  of  the  People; 
fo  infallibly  true  it  is,  That  where  the  Policy  is  corrupted,  there  muft 
neceflTarily  be  alfo  a  corruption  and  depravation  of  Manners,  and  an 
utter  abolition  of  all  Faith,  Juftice,  Honour,  and  Morality ;  but  I 
forget  my  felf,  and  intrench  upon  your  Province:  there  is  nothing 
now   remains  to  keep  you  from  the  Modern  Policies,   but  that  you 
pleafe  to  (hut  up  this  Difcourfe  of  the  Ancient  Governments,  with 
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faying  fomething  of  the  Corruptions  of  Ariftocracy  and  Democraa ;  for 
I  believe  both  of  us  are  fatisfied  that  you  have  abundantly  proved  your 
Affertion,  and  that  when  we  have  leifure  to  examine  all  the  States  or 
Policies  that  ever  were,  we  (hall  find  all  their  Changes  to  have  turn'd 
upon  this  Hinge  of  Property,  and  that  the  fixing  of  that  with  good 
laws  in  the  beginning  or  firff  Inftitution  of  a  flate,  and  the  holding  to 
thofe  Laws  afterwards,  is  the  only  way  to  make  a  Common- wealth 
Immortal. 

Eng.  Gent.  I  think  you  are  very  right;  but  I  fhall  obey  you,  and  do 
prefume  to  differ  from  Ari/iotle,  in  thinking  that  he  has  not  fitly  cal- 
led thofe  extremes  (for  fo  I  will  ftile  them)  of  Ariftocracy  and  Demo- 
cracy, Corruptions;  for  that  they  do  not  proceed  from  the  alteration 
of  Property,  which  is  the  Unica  corriiptio  poUtica :  For  Example,  I  do 
not  find  that  Oligarchy,  or  Government  of  a  few,  which  is  the  Extream 
of  an  Optimacy,  ever  did  arife  from  a  few  Men's  getting  into  their  hands 
the  Eftates  of  all  the  rert  of  the  Nobility  :  For  had  it  began  fo,  it  might 
have  lafled,  which  I  never  read  of  any  that  did.  I  will  therefore  conclude, 
that  they  were  all  Tyrannies;  for  fo  the  Greeks  called  all  Ufurpations, 
whether  of  one  or  more  perfons,  and  all  thofe  tliat  I  ever  read  of,  as  they 
came  in  either  by  Craft  or  violence,  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens, 
the  Fifteen  of  'Thebes,    and  the  Decem-'viri  of   Rome   (though    thefe 
firfl  came  in  lawfully)  fo  they  were  foon  driven  out ;  and  ever,  were 
either  afTaffinated,  or  dyed  b^  the  Sword  of  Juftice;  and  therefore  I 
fliall  fay  no  more  of  them,  not  thinking  them  worth  the  name  of  a 
Government.     As  for  the  Extreme  of  Democracy,   which  is  Anarchy, 
it  is  not  fo :  for  many  Common-wealths  have  laffcd  for  a  good  time 
under  that  Adminiflration  (if  I  may  fo  call  a  State  fo  full  of  Confufion.) 
An  Anarchy  then  is,  when  the  People  not  contented  with  their  Share 
in  the  Adminiflration  of  the  Government,  (which  is  the  right  of  Ap- 
proving, or  Difapproving  of  Lav/s,  of  Leagues,  and  of  making   of 
War  and   Peace,  of  judging  in  all  Caufes  upon  an  Appeal  to  them, 
and  choofing   all  manner  of  Officers)  will  take  upon  themfelves  the 
Office  of  the  Senate  too,  in  managing  Subordinate  Matters  of  State, 
Propofing  Laws  Originally,  and  affuming  Debate  in  the  Market  place, 
making  their  Orators  their  Leaders;  nay,  not  content  with  this,  will 
take  upon  them  to  alter  all  the  Orders  of  the  Government  when  they 
pleafe ;  as  was  frequently  praftifed  in  Athetts,  and  in  the  Modern  State 
of  Florence.     In    both    thefe    Cities,    when    ever   any   great    perfon 
who  could  lead  the  People,  had   a  mind    to    alter   the  Government, 
he  call'd  them  together,    and   made    them   vote  a  Change.     In  Flo- 
rence  they  call'd  it,    Chiamar   il  popolo  a  Parlamento  e  ripigliar  h 
Stato,  which  is  fummoning  the  People  into  the  Pilarket-place  to  re- 
fume  the  Government,  and  did  then  prefently  inftitute  a  new  one, 
with  new  Orders,  new  Magiflracies,  and  the  like.     Now  that  which 
originally  caufes  this  Diforder,  is  the  admitting  (in  the  beginning  of  a 
Government,  or  afterwards)  the  meaner  fort  of  People,   who  have  no 
Share  in  the  Territory,   into  an  equal  part  of  ordering  the  Common- 
wealth ;  thefe   being  lefs   fober,   Icfs  confidering,  and   Icfs  careful  of 
the  Publick  Concerns ;  and  being  commonly  the  Major  part,  are  made 
the  Inflruments  oft-timts  of  the  Ambition  of  the  great  ones,  and  very 
apt  to  kindle  into  Fadtion :  but  notwithffanding  all  the  Confufion 
which  we  fee  under  an  Anarchy,  (where  the  wifdom  of  the  better  fort 
is  made  ufelefs  by  the  fury  of  the  People)  yet  many  Cities  have  fubfifl- 
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ed  hundreds  of  years  in  this  condition ;  and  have  been  more  confide- 
rable,  and  performed  greater  Adions,  than  ever  any  Government  of 
equal  Extent  did,  except  it  were  a  well-regulated  Democracy  ;  But  it  is 
true,  they  ruin  in  the  end,  and  that  never  by  Cowardize  or  bafcnefs, 
but  by  too  much  boldnefs  and  temerarious  undertakings,  as  both  Athens 
and  Florence  did ;  The  firft  undertaking  the  Invafion  of  Sicily,  when 
their  Affairs  went  ill  elfewhere ;  and  the  other  by  provoking  the  Spa- 
niard and  the  Pope.  But  I  have  done  now,  and  {hall  pafs  to  fay 
fomething  of  the  Modern  Policies. 

Noble  Ven.  Before  you  come  to  that,  Sir,  pray  fatisfy  me  in  a  Point 
which  I  fhould  have  moved  before,  but  that  I  was  unwilling  to  inter- 
rupt your  rational  Difcourfe  j  How  came  you  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  Motes,  Thejeus  and  Romulus  were  Founders  of  Popular  Govern- 
ments? As  for  Mofes,  wt  have  his  Story  written  by  an  infallible  Pen  ; 
The/eus  was  ever  called  King  of  Athens,  though  he  liv'd  fo  long  fince, 
that  what  is  written  of  him  is  juflly  efteem'd  fabulous ;  but  Romulus 
certainly  was  a  King,  and  that  Government  continued  a  Monarchy, 
though  Eledlive,  under  feven  Princes. 

Eng.  Gent.  I  will  be  very  fhort  in  my  Anfwer,  and  fay  nothing  of 
'The/eus,  for  the  reafon  you  are  pleafed  to  alledge :  But  for  Mofes,  you 
may   read   in  Holy  Writ,  that  when,  by  God's  Command,  he  had 
brouo-ht  the  Ijraelites  out  of  Egypt,  he  did  at  firfl:  manage  them  by  ac- 
quainting  the  People  with  the  Eftate  of  their   Government,  which 
People  were  called  together  with  the  found  of  a   Trumpet,  and  are 
termed  in  Scripture,  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord ;  this  Government 
he  thought  might  ferve  their  turn  in  their  pafTage,  and  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  make  them  a  better,  when  they  were  in  pofTeffion  of 
the  Land  of  Canaan ;  efpecially  having  made  them  Judges  and  Magi- 
ftrates  at  the  inftance  of  his  Father-in-law,  which  are  called  in  Au- 
thors, PraJeSli  Jethroniam ;  but  finding  that  this  Provifion  was  not 
fufhcient,  complained  to  God  of  the  difficulty  he  had,  to  make  that 
State  of  Affairs  hold  together ;  God  was  pleafed  to  order  him,  to  let  fe- 
venty  Elders  be  appointed  for  a  Senate,  but  yet  the  Congregation  of  the 
Lord  continued  flill  and  adled:  And  by  the  feveral  foundings  of  the 
Trumpets,  either  the  Senate   or  popular  AfTembly  were  called  toge- 
ther, or  both ;  fo  that  this  Government  was  the  fame  with  all  other 
Democracies,  confifling  of  a  Principal  Magiftrate,  a  Senate,  and  a  People 
AlTembled  together,  not  by  Reprefentation,  but  in  a  body.     Now  for 
Romulus,  it  is  very  plain,  that  he  was  no  more  than  the  firfl  Officer 
of  the  Common- wealth,  whatever  he  was  called,  and  that  he  was  cho- 
fen  (as  your  Doge  is)  for  Life ;  and  when  the  lafl  of  thofe  feven  Kings 
ufurpt  the  place,  that  is,  did  reign  i?ijujfu  Populi,  and  exercife  the  Go- 
vernment Tyrannically,  the  People  drove  him  out  (as  all  People  in  the 
World  that  have  Property  will  do  in  the  like  Cafe,  except  fome  ex- 
traordinary qualifications  in  the  Prince  preferve  him  for  one  Age)  and 
afterwards  appointed  in  his  room  two  Magiflrates,  and  made  them  An- 
nual, which  two  had  the  fame  Command,  as  well  in   their  Armies  as 
jn  their  Cities,  and  did  not  make  the  leafi:  alteration  befides,  excepting 
that  tliey  chofe  an  Officer  that  was  to  perform  the  King's  Fundtion  in 
certain  Sacrifices  (which  Nujiia  appointed  to  be  performed  by  the  King) 
lefl  the  People  fhould  think  their  Religion  were  changed :  This  Offi- 
cer was  called  Rex  Sacrificulus.     If  you  are  fatisfied,  I  will  go  on  to 
the  Gonfideration  of  our  Modern  States. 
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Noble  Ven.  I  am  fully  anfwered,  and  befides  am  clearly  of  Opinion, 
that  no  Government,  whether  inixt  Monarchy  or  Common-wealth' 
can  fubfift  without  a  Senate,  as  well  from  the  turbulent  State  of  the 
I/raelites  under  Mofes  till  the  Sanhedrim  was  inftituted,  as  from  a  cer- 
tain Kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa;  where  after  their  Conquefl 
of  the  Natives,  they  appointed  a  Government  confifting  of  a  Prince 
and  a  Popular  Affembly,  v/hich  latter,  within  half  a  year,  beat  the 
King's  brains  out,  he  having  no  bulwark  of  Nobility  or  Senate  to  de- 
fend him  from  them.     But  I  will  divert  you  no  longer. 

Eng.  Gent.  Sir,  you  are  very  right,  and  we  fliould  have  fpoken 
fomething  of  that  before,  if  it  had  been  the  bufinefs  of  this  Meeting 
to  Difcourfe  of  the  particular  Models  of  Government;  but  intending 
only  to  fay  fo  much  of  the  Ancient  Policy  as  to  fhcw  what  Govern- 
ment in  General  is,  and  upon  what  Bafis  it  ftands,  1  think  I  have 
done  it  fufficiently  to  make  way  for  the  underflanding  of  our  own,  at 
leaft  when  I  have  faid  fomething  of  the  Policies  which  are  now  extant; 
and  that  with  your  favour  I  will  do.  I  fliall  need  fay  little  now  of 
thofe  Common-wealths,  which  however  they  came  by  their  Liberty, 
either  by  Arms  or  Purchafe,  are  now  much  what  under  the  fame  kind 
of  Policy  as  the  Antients  were.  In  Germany,  the  Free  Towns,  and 
many  Princes  make  up  the  Body  of  a  Common-wealth  called  the  Em- 
pire, of  which  the  Emperor  is  Head ;  this  General  Union  hath  its 
Diets  or  Parliaments,  where  they  are  all  reprefented,  and  where  all 
things  concerning  the  fafety  and  Interefl  of  Germany  in  General,  or 
that  belong  to  Peace  and  War,  are  tranfadled ;  thefe  Diets  never  inter- 
meddle with  the  particular  Concerns  or  Policies  of  thofe  Princes  or 
States  that  make  it  up,  leaving  to  them  their  particular  Sovereignties: 
The  feveral  Imperial  Cities,  or  Common-wealths,  are  divided  into 
two  kinds,  Ltibeclis  Law,  and  Colle?is  Law,  which  being  the  fame 
exaftly  with  the  ancient  Democracies  and  Optimacies,  I  will  fay  no 
more  of  them.  The  Government  of  Smtzerland^  and  the  Seven 
Provinces  of  the  Low-Countries  were  made  up  in  hafle,  to  Unite  thenj 
againfl  Perfecution  and  OpprefTion,  and  to  help  to  defend  themfelves 
the  better,  which  they  both  have  done  very  gallantly  and  fuccefsfully: 
They  feem  to  have  taken  their  Pattern  from  the  Grecians,  who  when 
their  Greatnefs  began  to  decline,  and  the  feveral  Tyrants  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Alexander  began  to  prefs  hard  upon  them,  were  forced  to 
League  themfelves  (yet  in  feveral  Confederacies,  as  that  of  the 
Etolians,  that  of  the  Achaians,  &c.)  for  their  mutual  defence.  The 
SwiJJes  confift  of  Thirteen  Sovereignties  ;  fome  Cities  which  are  mofl 
Ari/iocratical,  and  fome  Provinces  which  have  but  a  Village  for  thtir 
head  Townfhip.  Thefe  are  all  Democracies,  and  are  Govern'd  all  by  the 
Owners  of  Land,  who  AfTemble  as  our  Free-Holders  do  at  the  County- 
Court.  Thefe  have  their  General  Diets,  as  in  Germany.  The  Go- 
vernment of  the  united  Provinces  has  for  its  Foundation  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  made  in  the  beginning  of  their  {landing  upon  their  Guard 
againfl  the  Cruelty  and  OpprefTion  of  the  Spaniard,  and  patcht  up  in 
hafle;  and  feeming  to  be  compos'd  only  for  nccefllty,  as  a  flate  of 
War,  has  made  Modern  Statefmen  Conjedure  that  it  will  not  be  very 
pradlicable  in  time  of  Peace,  and  Security.  At  their  General  Diet, 
which  is  called  the  States  General,  do  intervene  the  Deputies  of  the 
Seven  Provinces,  in  what  number  their  Principals  plcafe;  but  all  of 
them  have  but  one  Vote,  which  are  by  confequencc  Seven,  and  every 
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one  of  the  Seven  hath  a  Negative ;  fo  that  nothing  can  pafs  without 
the  Concurrence  of  the  whole  Seven.     Every  one  of  thefe  Provinces 
have  a  Counfel  or  AfTembly  of  their  own,  called  the  States  Provincial, 
who  fend  and  Inftrudl  their  Deputies  to  the  States-General,  and  per- 
form other  Offices  belonging  to  the  Peace  and  Quiet  of  the  Province. 
Thefe  Deputies  to  the  States  Provincial,  are  fent  by  feveral  Cities  of 
which  every  Province  confifts,  and   by  the  Nobility  of  the  Province, 
which  hath  one  Voice  only  :  The  Bafis  of  the   Government  lies  in 
thefe  Cities,  which  are  every  of  them  a  diflinft  Sovereignty;  neither 
can   the  States   of    the    Province,     much   lefs    the    States    General, 
intrench   in  the   leafl  upon    their   Rights,  nor   fo  much   as   inter- 
meddle  with  the    Government   of  their  Cities,     or    Adminiftration 
of  Juftice,    but    only    treat   of    what    concerns    their   mutual    De- 
fence, and  their  Payments  towards  it.     Every  one  of  thefe  Cities  is  a 
Sovereignty,  governed  by  an  Optimacy,  confifting  of  the  chief  Citizens, 
which  upon  death  are  fupplied  by  new  ones   Eledled  by  themfelves ; 
thefe  are  called  the  Umujcaperie  or  Heme,  which  Council  has  conti- 
nued to  Govern  thofe  Towns,  time  out  of  mind ;  even  in  the  times  of 
their  Princes,  who  were  then  the  Sovereigns ;  for  without  the  confent 
of  him,  or  his  Deputy,  called  State-Holder,  nothing  could  be  conclu- 
ded in  thofe  days.     Since  they  have  Inflituted  an  artificial  Miniffer  of 
their  own,  whom  they  ftillcall  State-Holder,  and  make  choice  of  liim 
in  their  Provincial  Aftemblies,  and  for  Form  fake  defer  fomething  to 
him,  as  the  Approbation  of  their  Skepen  and  other  Magiftrates,  and 
fome  other  Matters:  This  has  been  continued  in  the  Province  oi Hol- 
land,   which  is  the  chief  Province  in  the  SuccefTion  of  the  Princes 
of  Orange,    and    in  the  mofl    of    the    others  too  :    The   refl:   have 
iikewile  chofen   fome  other  of   the  Houfe  of  Najfaw.     This    Go- 
vernment (fo   oddly    fet  together,   and    fo   compos'd  of  a  State,  in- 
tended for  a  Monarchy,  and  which,    as  Almanacks  calculated  for  one 
Meridian,  are  made  in  fome  fort  to  ferve  for  another,  is  by  them  con- 
tinued in  thefe  feveral  Ariflocracies)  may  laft  for  a  time,  till  Peace  and 
Security,  together  with  the  abufe  which  is  like  to  happen  in  the  choice 
of  the  Heme,  when  they  fliall  Eledt  perfons  of  fmall  note  into  their 
Body,  upon  Vacancies,  for  Kindred  or  Relation,    rather  than  fuch  as 
are  of  Ellate  and  eminency,  or  that  otherwife  abufe  their  power  in  the 
execution  of  it,  and  then  it  is  believed,  and  reafonably  enough,  that 
thofe  People  (great  in  wealth,  and  very  acute  in  the  knowledge  of  tlieir 
own  Intereff)  will  find  out   a  better  Form   of  Government,  or  make 
themfelves  a  prey  to  fome  great  Neighbour-Prince  in  the  attempting 
it ;  and  this  in  cafe  they  in  the  mean  time  efcape  Conqueft  from  this 
great  and  powerful  King  of  France,  who  at  this  time  gives  Law  to 
Chriftendom.  I  have  nothing  now  left  to  keep  me  from  the  modern  Mo- 
narchies, but  the  mofl  famous  Common-wealthof /^mc^,  of  which  it 
would  be  prefumption  for  me  to  fay  any  thing  whilfl  you  are  prefent. 

Noble  Fen.  You  may  very  fafely  go  on  if  you  pleafe ;  for  I  believe 
Strangers  underfland  the  Speculative  part  of  our  Government,  better 
than  we  do ;  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ballat  which  is  our  chief  excel- 
lency :  For  I  have  read  many  Defcriptions  of  our  Frame,  which 
have  taught  me  fomething  in  it  which  I  knew  not  before ;  particu- 
larly, Donato  Gianotti  the  Floretitine,  to  whom  I  refer  thofe  who 
are  curious  to  know  more  of  our  Orders,  for  we  that  manage  the 
Mechanical  part   of  the    Government  are  like   Horfes  who  know 
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their  Track  well  enough,  without  confidering  Ear/For /^W?,  or  what 
bufinefs  they  go  about.  Befides,  it  would  be  very  tedious,  and  very 
needlefs,  to  make  any  Relation  of  our  Model,  with  the  feveral  Coun- 
fels  that  make  it  up,  and  would  be  that  which  you  have  not  done  in 
treating  of  any  other  Government :  what  we  have  faid  is  enough  to  fliew 
what  beginning  we  had,  and  that  ferves  your  turn,  for  we  who  are  cal- 
cd  Nobility,  and  who  manage  the  State,  are  the  Defcendants  of  the  firfl: 
Inhabitants,  and  had  therefore  been  a  Democracy,  if  a  numerous  Flock 
of  Strangers  (who  are  contented  to  come  and  live  amongft  us  as  Sub- 
je(fls)  had  not  fwelled  our  City,  and  made  the  Governing  party  feem 
but  a  handful ;  fo  that  we  have  the  fame  foundations  that  all  other 
Ariftocracies  have,  who  govern  but  one  City,  and  have  no  Territory 
but  what  they  Govern  Provincially  ;  and  our  People  not  knowing  where 
to  have  better  Juftice,  are  very  well  contented  to  live  amongft  us, 
without  any  (hare  in  the  Managing  of  Affairs;  yet  we  have  power  to 
adopt  whom  we  pleafe  into  our  Nobility,  and  I  believe  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Komati  greatnefs,  there  were  five  for  one  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants who  were  written  in  no  Tribe,  but  look'd  upon  as  Strangers,  and 
yet  that  did  not  vitiate  their  Democracy,  no  more  than  our  Citizens 
and  Common  People  can  hurt  our  Optimacy ;  all  the  difficulty  in  our 
Adminiftration,  hath  been  to  regulate  our  own  Nobility,  and  to  bridle 
their  faftion  and  ambition,  which  can  alone  breed  a  Difeafe  in  the 
Vital  part  of  our  Government,  and  this  we  do  by  moft  fevere  Laws, 
and  a  very  rigorous  execution  of  them. 

DoSl.  Sir,  I  was  thinking  to  Interpofe  concerning  the  Propriety  of 
Lands  in  the  Territory  of  Fadua,  which  I  hear  is  wholly  in  the  pot- 
feflion  of  the  Nobility  of  Venice. 

Noble  Ven.  Our  Members  have  very  good  Eftates  there,  yet  nothing 
but  what  they  have  paid  very  well  for,  no  part  of  that  Country,  or  of 
any  other  Province,  having  been  fhar'd  amongft  us  as  in  other  Con- 
quefts :  'Tis  true,  that  the  Paduans  having  ever  been  the  moft  revenge- 
ful People  of  Italy,  could  not  be  deterr'd  from  thofe  execrable  and 
treacherous  Murders  which  were  every  day  committed,  but  by  a  fevere  ■ 
Execution  of  the  Laws  as  well  againft  their  Lives  as  Eftates :  And  as 
many  of  their  Eftates  as  were  Confifcated,  were  (during  our  necefli- 
ties  in  the  laft  War  with  the  Turks)  expofed  to  fale,  and  fold  to  them 
that  offered  moft,  without  any  confideration  of  the  perfons  purcha- 
fing  ;  But  it  is  very  true  that  moft  of  them  came  into  the  hands  of  our 
Nobility,  they  offering  more  than  any  other,  by  reafon  that  their  fober 
and  frugal  living,  and  their  being  forbidden  all  manner  of  Traffick, 
makes  them  have  no  way  of  employing  the  Money  which  proceeds 
from  their  Parfimony,  and  fo  they  can  afford  to  give  more  than  others 
who  may  employ  their  Advance  to  better  profit  elfewhere.  But  I  per- 
ceive, DoBor,  by  this  Queftion,  that  you  have  ftudied  at  Fadua. 

DoSl.  No  really,  Sir,  the  fmall  learning  I  have  was  acquired  in  our 
own  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  nor  was  I  ever  out  of  this  Ifland. 

'Noble  Ven.  I  would  you  had,  Sir,  for  it  would  have  been  a  great 
honour  to  our  Country  to  have  contributed  any  thing  towards  fo  vaft 
a  knowledge  as  you  are  Poffeffor  of:  But  I  wifh  that  it  were  your  Coun- 
try, or  at  leaft  the  place  of  your  Habitation,  that  fo  we  might  partake 
not  only  of  your  excellent  Difcourfe  fometimes,  but  be  the  better  for 
your  skill,  which  would  make  us  Immortal. 
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DoB.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  fo  well  that  you  can  make  your  felf  fo 
merry,  but  I  afl'ure  you  I  am  very  well  here;  England  is  a  good  whole- 
fome  Climate  for  a  Phyfician :  But,  pray  let  our  Friend  go  on  to  his 
Modern  Monarchies. 

Eng.    Gent.    That  is  all  I   have  now  to   do :  Thofe  Monarchies 
are  two,  Abfolute,  and  Mixt;  for  the   firfl:  kind,  all   that  we  have 
knowledge  of,  except  the  Empire  of  the  TurkSy  differ  fo  little  from 
the  ancient  Monarchies  oi  the  AJfyriam  and   Perjians,  that  having 
given  a  fliort  Defcription  of  them  before,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  fay  any 
more  of  the  Perfian,  xh^  Mogul,  the  King  of  Ptgu,  China,  preftor- 
"John,  or  any  other  the  great  Men  under  thofe  Princes,  as  the  Satrapes 
of  old;  being  made  fo  only  by  their  being  employed  and  put  into  great 
places  and  Governments  by  the  Sovereign ;  But  the  Monarchy  of  the 
Grand  Seignor  is  fomething  different ;  they  both  agree  in  this,   that 
the  Prince  is  in  both  abfolute  Proprietor  of  all  the  Lands,  (except- 
ing in  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt,  of  which  I  fliall  fay  fomething  anon) 
but  the  diverfity  lies  in  the  Adminiflration  of  the  Property ;  the  other 
Emperors  as  well  Ancient  as  Modern  ufing  to  manage  the  Revenue  of 
the  feveral  Towns,  and  Pariflies,  as  our  Kings,  or  the  Kings  of  France 
do;  that  is,  keep  it  in  their  hands,  and  Adminifler   it  by  Officers: 
And  fo  you  may  read  that  Xerxes  King  of  Perjia  ailow'dthe  Revenue 
of  fo  many  Villages  to  T'hemi (lodes,  which  Affignations  are  pradiied 
at  this  day,  both  to  publick  and  to  private  ufes,  by  the  prefent  Mo- 
narchs.     But  the  Turks,  when  they  invaded  the  broken  Empire  of  the 
Arabians,  did  not  at  firfl  make  any  great  alteration  in  their  Policy, 
till  the  Houfe  of  Ottoman  the  prefent  Royal  Family  did  make  great 
Conquefts  in  Afia,  and  afterwards  in  Greece ;  whence  they  might  pof-  . 
fibly  take  their  prefent  way  of  dividing  their  conquered  Territories ;  for 
they  took  the  fame  courfe  which  the  Goths  and  other  Modern  People 
had  ufed  with  their  Conquered  Lands  in  Europe,  upon  which  they 
planted  Military  Colonies,  by  dividing  them  amongft  the  Soldiers  for 
their  pay  or  maintenance.     Thefe  Shares  were  cali'd  by  them  Timarr's^ 
which  fignifies  Benefices,  but  differ'd  in  this  only  from  the  European 
Knights-Fees,  that  thefe  lafi:  Originally  were  Hereditary,  and  lb  Pro- 
perty  was    maintained,  whereas  amongft  the  Ottomans,  they  were 
meerly  at  will ;  and  they  enjoy'd  their  fhares  whilft  they  remained 
the  Sultaiis  Soldiers,  and  no  longer;  being  turn'd  out  both  of  his 
Service,  and  of  their  Timarr's,   when  he  pleafes.     This  doubtlefs  had 
been  thebefland  firmeft  Monarchy  in  the  World,  if  they  could  have 
flayed  here,  and  not  had  a  Mercenary  Army  befides,   which  have  of- 
ten (like  the  Prretorians  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Tyrants)  made  t!:e 
Palace  and  the  Serraglio  the  Shambles  of  their  Princes;  whereas  if 
the  Timariots,  as  well   Sphais  or  Horfe,  as  Foot,  had  been  brought 
together  to  Guard  the  Prince  by  Courfes(as  they  ufed  to  do  King  D^- 
vid)  as  well  as  they  are  to  fight  for  the  Empire;  this  horrid  flaw  and 
inconvenience  in  their  Government  had   been  wholly  avoided.     For 
though  thefe  are  not  planted  upon   entire  property  as  David's  were, 
(thofe  being  in  the  nature  of  Trained-Bands)  yet  the  remotenefs  of 
their  Habitations  from  the  Court,  and  tlie  Fadions  of  the  great  City, 
and  their  defire  to  repair  home,  and  to  find  all  things  quiet  at  their 
return,  would  have  eafily  kept  them  from  being  infedled  with  that 
curfed  Difeafe  of  Rebellion  againfl  their  Sovereign,  upon  vvhofe  favour 
they   depend  for   the  continuance  of  their  livelihood:  Whereas  the 
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Janizaries  are  for  life,  and  are  fure  to  be  in  the  lame  Employment 
under  the  next  Succeflbr  j  fo  fure,  that  no  Grand  Seignior  can,  or  dares 
go  about  to  difband  them,  the  fafpicion  of  intending  fuch  a  thins 
having  caufed  the  death  of  more  than  one  of  their  Emperors.  But  I 
fhall  go  to  the  limited  Monarchies. 

DoB.  But  pray,  before  you  do  fo,  inform  us  fomething  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperors :  Had  they  the  whole  Dominion  or  Property  of  the 
Lands  of  Italy  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  The  Roman  Emperors  I  reckon  amongft  the  Tyrants, 
for  fo  amongft  the  Greeks  were  called  thofe  Citizens  who  ufurp'd  the 
Governments  of  their  Common-wealths,  and  maintain'd  it  by  force, 
without  endeavouring  to  found  or  eftablifh  it,  by  altering  the  Proper- 
ty of  Lands,  as  not  imagining  that  their  Children  could  ever  hold  it 
after  them,  in  which  they  were  not  deceived :  So  that  it  is  plain  that 
the  Roman  Empire  was  not  a  natural  but  a  violent  Government.     The 
reafons  why  it  lafled  longer  than  ordinarily  Tyrannies  do,  are  many; 
Firft,  becaufe  Aiigiijlus  the  firft  Emperor  kept  up  the  Senate,  and  io 
for  his  time  cajoled  them  with  this  bait  of  imaginary  Power,  which 
might  not  have  fufficed  neither  to  have  kept  him  from  the  fate  of  his 
Uncle,  but  that  there  had  been  fo  many  Revolutions  and  bloody  wars 
between,  that  all  Mankind  was  glad  to  repofe  and  take  breath  for  a 
while  under  any  Government  that  could  proteft  them.    And  he  gain'd 
the  fervice  of  thefe  Senators  tlie  rather,  becaule  he  fufFcred  none  to  be 
fo  but  thofi  who  had  followed  his  Fortune  in  the  feveral  Civil  Wars, 
and  fo  were  engaged  to  fupport  him  fgr  their  own   prefervation ;  Be- 
fides,  he  confifcated  all  thofe  who  had  at  any  time  been  profcribed,  or 
lided  in  any  Encounter  againft  liim ;  which,  confidering  in  how  few 
hands  the  Lands  of  Italy  then  were,  might  be  an  over-balance  of   the 
Property  in  his  hands.    But  this  is  certain,  that  what  ever  he  had  not 
in  his  own  poffeffion,  he  difpofcd  of  at  his  pleafure,  taking  it  away, 
as  alfo  the  lives  of  his  people,  without  any  judicial  proceedings,  when 
he  pleafed :  That  the  Confifcations  were  great,  we  may  fee  by  his 
planting  above  lixty  thoufand  Soldiers  upon  Lands  in  Lombardy  ;  That 
is,  eredling  fo  many  Benejicia,  or  T^irnarrs,  and,  if  any  Man's  Lands 
lay  in  the  way,  he  took  them  in  for  Neighbourhood,  without  any  de- 
linquency.    Mantua  vce  miferee  nimium  vicina  Cremonce.     And  it   is 
very  evident  that  if  thefe  Benejicia  had  not  afterwards  been  made  He- 
reditary,  that  Empire  might  have  had  a  ftabler  Foundation,  and  fo  a 
more  quiet   and  orderly  progrefs   than   it  after  had ;  for  the  Court 
Guards,  call'd  the  Prstorians,  did  make  fucli  havock  of  their  Princes, 
and  change  them  fo  often,  that  this  (though  it  may   feem  a  Paradox) 
is  another   reafon  v/hy  this  Tyranny  was  not   ruin'd  foonerj  for  the 
People,  who  had  really  an  Intercft  to  endeavour  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment, were  fo  prevented  by  feeing  the  Prince,  whom  they  defigned 
to  fupplant,   removed  to  their  hand,  that  they  were  puzzled  what  to 
do,  taking  in  the  mean  tinie  great  recreation  to  fee  thofe  wild  Beafts 
hunted  down  themfelves,  who  had  fo  often  prey'd  upon   their  Lives 
and  Eftates ;  befides  that,  moft  commonly  the  frequent  removes  of 
their  Mafters,  made  them  fcarce  have  time  to  do  any  mil'cliief  to  their 
poor  opprefTed  Subjefts  in  particular,   though  they  were  all  Slaves  in 
general.     This  Government  of  the  later  Romans  is  a  clear  Example  of 
the  truth  and  efficacy  of  thefe  Politick  Principles  we  have  been   dif- 
courfing  of.  Firft,  iliat  any  Government  (be  it  the  moft  unlimitted  and 
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arbitrary  Monarchy)  that  is  placed  upon  a  right  Bafis  of  Property,  is 
better  both  for  Prince  and  People,  than  to  leave  them  a  feeming  Pro- 
perty,  ftill  at  his  devotion,  and  then  for  want  of  fixing  the  Founda- 
tion, expofe  their  Lives  to  thofe  dangers  and  hazzards  with  which  fo 
many  Tumults  and  Infurredlions,  which  muft  neceflarily  happen,  will 
threaten  them  daily :  And  in  the  next  place,  that  any  violent  con- 
ftraining  of  mankind  to  a  fubje(5lion,  is  not  to  be  called  a  Government, 
nor  does  falve  either  the  Politick  or  Moral  ends,  which  thofe  eminent 
Legiflators  amongft  the  Ancients  propofed  to  themfelves,  when  they 
fet  Rules  to  preferve  the  quiet  and  peace,  as  well  as  the  plenty,  prof- 
perity,  and  greatnefs  of  the  People ;  but  that  the  Politicks  or  Art  of 
Governing  is  a  Science  to  be  learned  and  iludied  by  Counfellors  and 
States-men  be  they  never  fo  great ;  or  elfe  Mankind  will  have  a  very 
fad  condition  under  them,  and  they  themfelves  a  very  perplexed  and 
turbulent  life,  and  probably  a  very  deflrudtive  and  precipitous  end 
of  it. 

DoB.  I  am  very  glad  I  gave  occafion  to  make  this  Difcourfe ;  now 
I  befeech  you,  before  you  go  to  the  mixt  Monarchies,  not  to  forget 
Egypt. 

Eng.  Gent.  'Twas  that  I  was  coming  to,  before  you  were  pleafed 
to  interrogate  me  concerning  the  Roman  Empire.     The  Egyptians  are 
this  day,  for  ought  I  know,  the  only  People  that  enjoy  Property,  and 
are  govern'd  as  a  Province  by  any  of  the  Eaflern  abfolute  Princes.    For 
whereas  Damajco,  Alleppo,  and  moft  of  the  other  Cities  and  Provinces 
of  that  Empire,  whofe  Territory  is  divided  into  limarr'%  are  govern- 
ed by  a  Bafhaw,  who  for  his  Guards  has  fome  fmall  number  of  Jani- 
zaries or  Soldiers ;  the  Bafliaw  of  Egypt,  or  of  Grand  Cairo,  has  ever 
an  Army  with  him ;  and  divers  Forts  are  erefted,  which  is  the  way 
European  Princes  ufe   in  governing  their  Provinces,  and  mufl  be  fo 
where  Property  is  left  entire,  except  they  plant  Colonies  as  the  Romans 
did.  The  reafon  why  Selim,  who  broke  the  Empire  of  the  Mamalukes, 
and  conquered  Egypt,  did  not  plant  limarr's  upon  it,  was  the  Lazi- 
nefs  and  Cowardlinefs  of  the  People,  and  the  great  Fruitfulnefs  of  the 
Soil,  and  Delicioufnefs  of  the  Country,  which  has  mollify 'd  and  ren- 
dered effeminate  all  the  Nations  that  ever  did  inhabit  it.    So  that  a  re- 
folution  was  taken  to  impofe  upon  them,   firfl  the  maintaining  an  Ar- 
my by  a  Tax,  and  then  to  pay  a  full  half  of  all  the  Fruits  and  pro- 
dudl  of  their  Lands  (to  the  Grand  Seignior)  which  they  are  to  cultivate 
and  improve:  This  is  well  managed  by  the  Bafhaws,  and  their  Offi- 
cers, and  comes  to  an  incredible  fum ;  the  goods  being  fold,  the  Mo- 
ney is  conveyed  in  fpecie  to  the  Port,  and  is  the  greateft  part  of  that 
Prince's  Revenue.     And  it  is  believed,  that  if  all  the  Lands  had  been 
entirely  confifcated,  and  that  the  Grand  Seignior  had  managed  them  by 
his  Officers,  he  would  not   have   made  a  third  part   fo  much  of  the 
whole,  as  he  receives  now  annually  for  one  half:  not  only  becaufe 
thofe  People  are  extremely  induftrious  where  their  own  profit  is  con- 
cerned :  but  for  that,  it  is  clear,  if  they  had  been  totally  divefled  of 
their  Eflates,  they  would  have  left  their  Country,  and  made  that  which 
is  now  the  mofl  populous  Kingdom  of  the  World,  a  Defirt,  as  is  all 
the  reft  of  the  T^urkijh  Dominions,  except  fome  Cities.     And  if  the 
People  had  removed  as  they  did  elfewhere,  there  would  not  only  have 
wanted  hands  to  have  cultivated  and  improved  the  Lands,  bat  mouths 
to  confume  the  produd:  of  it ;  fo  that  the  Prince's  Revenue  by  the 
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cheapnefs  of  Vidua!,  and  the  want  of  Labourers,  would  have  almoft 
fallen  to  nothing. 

Noble  Ven.  Pray  God  this  be  not  the  reafon  that  this  King  of  France 
leaves  Property  to  his  Subjeds;  for  certainly  he  hath  taken  example 
by  this  Province  of  Egypt,  his  Subjeds  having  a  Tax  (which  for  the 
continuance  of  it,  I  muft  call  a  Rent  or  Tribute)  iinpos'd  upon  them 
to  the  value  of  one  full  half  of  their  Eflates,  which  mufl  ever  encreafe 
as  the  Lands  improve. 

Eng.  Gent.  I  believe,  Sir,  there  is  another  reafon;  for  the  Properly 
there,  being  in  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  which  are  the  hands  by 
which  he  manages  his  Force  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  would  not 
have  been  eafy  or  lafe  for  him  to  take  away  their  Eflates.  But  I  come 
to  the  limited  Monarchies.  They  were  firfl  introduced  (as  was  faid 
before)  by  the  Goths,  and  other  northern  People.  Whence  thofe  great 
fwarms  came,  as  it  was  unknown  to  Procopius  himfelf,  who  liv'd  in 
the  time  of  their  Invafion,  and  who  was  a  diligent  fearcher  into  all  the 
circum fiances  of  their  concernments,  fo  it  is  very  needlefs  for  us  to 
make  any  enquiry  into  it,  thus  much  being  clear,  that  they  came 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child,  and  conquer'd  and  pofTefs'd  all  thefe  parts 
of  the  World,  which  were  then  fubjed  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
fince  Chriflianity  came  in  have  been  lb  to  the  Latin  Church,  till  ho- 
nefl  John  Calvin  taught  fome  of  us  the  way  how  to  deliver  our  felves 
from  the  Tyrannical  Yoke,  which  neither  we  nor  our  Fore-fathers 
were  able  to  bear.  Whence  thofe  People  had  the  Government  they 
eftablifli'd  in  thefe  parts  after  their  Conqueft,  that  is,  whether  they 
brought  it  from  their  own  Country,  or  made  it  themfelves,  muft 
needs  be  uncertain,  fince  their  Original  is  wholly  fo;  but  it  feems  ve- 
ry probable  that  they  had  fome  excellent  perfons  among  them,  though 
the  ignorance  and  want  of  learning  in  that  Age  hath  not  fufFered  any 
thing  to  remain  that  may  give  us  any  great  light;  for  it  is  plain,  that 
the  Government  they  fettled,  was  both  according  to  the  exad  Rules 
of  the  Politicks,  and  very  natural  and  fuitable  to  that  Divifion  they 
made  of  their  feveral  Territories.  Whenever  then  thefe  Invaders  had 
quieted  any  Province,  and  that  the  People  were  driven  out  or  fubdued, 
they  divided  the  Lands,  and  to  the  Prince  they  gave  ufually  a  tenth 
part,  or  thcieabouts ;  to  the  g^eat  Men,  or  Comites  Regis  (as  it  was 
tranilated  into  Latin)  every  one  (as  near  as  they  could)  an  equal  fliare. 
Thefe  were  to  enjoy  an  Hereditary  right  in  their  Eftates,  as  the  King 
did  in  his  part  and  in  the  Crown  ;  but  neither  he,  nor  his  Peers  or  Com- 
panions, were  to  have  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  Lands  fo  allccted . 
them,  but  were  to  keep  a  certain  pioportion  to  them-felves  fir  their 
ufe:  and  the  refl  was  ordered  to  be  divided  amongfl  the  Free-men, 
who  came  with  them  to  conquer.  What  they  kept  to  themfelves  was 
called  Deme/nes  in  Engli/h  and  French,  and  in  Italian,  Beni  Alhdiali. 
Tiie  other  part  which  they  granted  to  the  Free-men,  was  called  a 
Fend:  and  all  thefe  Eflates  were  held  of  thefe  Lords  Hereditarily, 
only  the  Tenants  were  to  pay  a  fmall  Rent  aiuiually,  and  at  every 
Death  or  Change  an  acknowledgment  in  Money,  and  in  fome  Te- 
nures the  befl  Beaft  befides :  But  the  chief  condition  of  the  Feud  or 
Grant,  was,  that  the  Tenant  fliould  perform  certain  Services  to  the 
Lord,  of  which  one  (in  all  Tenures  of  Free-men)  was  to  follow  him 
armed  to  the  Wars  for  the  Service  of  the  Prince  and  Defence  of  the 
Land.    And  upon  their  admittance  to  their  Feuds,  they  take  an  Oath 
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to  be  true  Vaffals  and  Tenants  to  their  Lords,  and  to  pay  their  Rents, 
and  perform  their  Services,  and  upon  failure  to  forfeit  their  Eftates  j 
and  thefe  Tenants  were  divided  according  to  their  Habitations  into  fe- 
veral  Mannors,  in  every  one  of  which  there  was  a  Court  Icept  twice 
every  year,  where  they  all  were  to  appear,  and  to  be  admitted  to  their 
feveral   Eftates,  and  to    take  the  Oath  above  mention'd.     All  thefe 
Peers  did  likewife  hold  all  their  Demefnes,  as  alfo  all  their  Mannors 
of  the  Prince;  to  whom  they  fwore  Allegiance  and  Fealty:  There 
were  befides  thefe  Freemen  or  Francklins,  other  Tenants  to  every  . 
Lord,  who  were  called  Villains,  who,  were  to  perform  all  lervile  Of- 
fices, and  their  Eflates  were  all  at  the  Lords  difpofal  when  he  pleafed ; 
thefe  confifled  moftly  of  fuch  of  the  former  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Coun- 
tries, as  were    not  either   deffroyed  or   driven  out,  and  pofhbly  of 
others  who  were  Servants  amongfl  them,  before  they  came  from  their 
own  Countries.     Perhaps  thus  much  might  have  been  unnecefTary  to 
be  faid,  confidering  that  thefe  Lords,  Tenants,  and  Courts,  are  yet 
extant  in  all  the  Kingdoms  in  Europe,  but  that  to  a  Gentleman  of 
Venice,  where  there  are  none  of  thefe  things,  and  where  the  Goths  ne- 
ver were,  fomething  may  be  faid  in  excufe  for  me. 

Noble  Ven.  'Tis  true.  Sir,  we  fled  from  the  Goths  betimes,  but  yet 
in  thofe  Countries  which  we  recovered  fince  in  Terra  firma,  we  found 
the  Footfteps  of  thefe  Lords,  and  Tenures,  and  their  Titles  of  Counts; 
though  being  now  Provinces  to  us,  they  have  no  influence  upon  the 
Government,  as  I  fuppofe  you  are  about  to  prove  they  have  in  thefe 
parts. 

Et7g.  Gent.  You  are  right.  Sir ;  for  the  Governments  of  France^ 
Spain,  England,  and  all  other  Countries  where  thefe  People  fettled, 
were  framed  accordingly.     It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  defcribe  particular- 
ly the  diftinft  Forms  of  the  feveral  Governments  in  Europe,  which 
do  derive  from  thefe  People  (for  they  may  differ  in  fome  of  their  Or- 
ders and  Laws,  though  the  Foundation  be  in  them  all  the  fame)  this 
would  be  unnecefTary,  they  being  all  extant,  and  fo  well  known ;  and 
befides,  little  to  my  purpofe,  excepting  to  fhew  where  they  have  de- 
clined from  their  firfl  Inflitution,    and  admitted  of  fome  change. 
France,  and  Poland,  have  not,  nor  as  I  can  learn,  ever  had  any  Free- 
men below  the  Nobility  ;  that  is,  had  no  Yeomen  ;  but  all  are  either 
Noble,  or  Villains,  therefore  the  Lands  muft  have  been  Originally 
given,  as  they  now  remain,  into  the  hands  of  thefe  Nobles.     But  I 
will  come  to  the  Adminiftration  of  theGovernment  in  thefe  Countries, 
and  firft  fay  wherein  they  all  agree,  or  did  at  leaft  in  their  Inflitu- 
tion, which  is,  That  the  Sovereign  power  is  in  the  States  affembled 
together  by  the  Prince,  in  which  he  prefides ;  thefe  make  Laws,  Le- 
vy Money,  Redrefs  Grievances,  punifli  great  Officers,  and  the  like. 
Thefe  States  confifl  in  fome  places  of  the  Prince  and  Nobility  only, 
as  in  Poland,  and  anciently  in  France  (htforc  certain  Towns,  for  the 
encouraging  of  Trade,  procured  Priviledges  to  fend  Deputies ;  which 
Deputies  are  now  called  the  third  Eflate)  and  in  others,  confifl  of  the 
Nobility  and  Commonality,   which  latter  had  and  flill  have  the  fame 
right  to  Intervene  and  Vote,  as  the  great  ones  have  both  in  England, 
Spain,  and  other  Kingdoms. 

Do^.  But  you  fay  nothing  of  the  Clergy ;  I  fee  you  are  no  great 
friend  to  them,  to  leave  them  out  of  your  Politicks. 
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Eng.  Gejit.  The  truth  is,  DoSior,  I  could  wifh  there  had  never 
been  any  ;  the  purity  of  Chriftian  Religion  ,as  alfo  the  good  and  orderly 
Government  of  the  World,  had  been  much  better  provided  for  with- 
out them,  as  it  was  in  the  Apcftolical  time,  when  we  heard  nothing 
of  Clergy.  But  my  omitting  their  Reverend  Lordfhips  was  no  neg- 
ledl,  for  I  meant  to  come  to  them  in  order ;  for  you  know  that  the 
Northern  People  did  not  bring  Chriflianity  into  thefe  parts,  but  found 
it  here,  and  were  in  time  converted  to  it,  fo  that  there  could  be  no 
Clergy  at  the  firft :  but  if  1  had  faid  nothing  at  all  of  this  Race, 
yet  I  had  committed  no  Solecifm  in  the  Politicks;  for  the  Bi- 
fliops  and  great  Abbots  intervened  in  the  States  here ,  upon  the 
fame  Foundation  that  the  other  Peers  do,  viz.  for  their  great  pof- 
feffions,  and  the  depender.ce  their  Tenants  and  Vaffals  have  upon 
them  ;  although  they  being  a  People  of  that  great  fandity  and  know- 
ledge, fcorn  to  inteimix  fo  much  as  Titles  with  us  profane  Lay- 
Ideots,  and  therefore  will  be  call'd  Lords  Spiritual.  But  you  will 
have  a  very  venerable  opinion  of  them,  if  you  do  but  confider  how 
they  came  by  thefe  great  polTeffions,  which  made  them  Claim  a  third 
part  of  the  Government.  And  truely  not  unjuflly  by  my  rule,  for  I 
believe  they  had  no  lefs  (at  one  time).ihan  a  third  part  of  the  Lands  in 
mofl  of  ihefe  Countries. 

Noble  Ven.  Pray,  how  did  they  acquire  thefe  Lands  ?  was  it  not  here 
by  the  Charitable  donation  of  picus  Chriflians,  as  it  was  elfewhere? 

Eng.  Gent.  Yes,  certainly,  very  pious  men  ;  fome  of  them  might 
be  well  meaning  People,  but  flill  fnch  as  were  cheated  by  thefe  holy 
men,  who  told  them  perpetually,  both  in  publick  and  private,  tkat 
they  rejrejented  God  upon  Earth,  heiig  ordained  by  Authority  J  ran  him 
who  was  his  Viceroy  here,  and  that  11.  hat  wa^  given  to  them  was  given 
to  God,  and  he  would  repay  it  largely  both  in  this  World  and  the  next. 
This  wheedle  made  our  baibarous  Anceftors,  newly  Inflrufted  in  the 
Chriflian  Faith  (if  this  Religion  may  be  called  fo,  and  fucking  in  this 
foolifli  Dcdrine  more  than  the  Dcftrine  of  Chrifl)  fo  zealous  to  thefe 
Vipers,  that  they  would  have  pluckt  out  their  eyes  to  ferve  them, 
much  more  beflcw,  as  they  did,  the  fiuitfulleft  and  bef\  fituate  of  their 
pcfTeflions  upon  them  :  Nay,  fome  they  perfuadcd  to  take  upon  them 
their  Callings,  vow  Chaflity,  and  give  all  they  had  to  them,  and  be- 
come one  of  them,  amongfl  whom,  I  believe,  they  found  no  more  fane-  . 
tity  than  they  left  in  the  World.  But  this  is  nothing  to  another  trick 
they  had,  which  was  to  infinuate  into  the  mofl  notorious  and  execra- 
ble Villians,  with  which  that  Age  abounded;  Men,  who  being  PW/zo'i 
and  other  great  Men  (for  fuch  were  the  Tools  lliey  work'd  with)  had 
treacheroufly  poifoned,  or  otherwife  murdered  their  ncarefl;  Relations, 
Fathers,  Brothers,  Wives,  to  reign,  or  enjoy  their  Eflates;  Thefe 
they  did  perfwadc  into  a  belief,  that  ij  they  had  a  defire  to  be  jav'd, 
notwithjlanding  their  execrable  Villanics,  they  need  but  fart  with  jome 
of  thoje great  pofjejjions  (which  they  had  acquiied  by  thofe  ads)  to  their 
Bip^opricks  or  Monafteries,  and  they  would  pray  Jor  their  Souls,  arid 
they  were  fo  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,  that  he  would  deny  than  fwthuig; 
which  they  immediately  performed,  lo  great  was  the  ignorance  and 
blindnefs  of  that  Age  ;  and  you  fhall  hardly  find  in  the  (lory  of  thofe 
times,  any  great  Monaflcry,  Abby,   or  other  Religious  Iloiije  in  any  of 
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thefe  Countries  (I  fpeak  confidently,  as  to  what  concerns  our  own  Sax- 
ons) that  had  not  its  Foundation  from  fome  fuch  Original. 
Do^.  A  worthy  beginning  of  a  worthy  Race ! 
Noble  Veil.  Sir,  you  maintain  a  flrange  Pofition  here,  That  it  had 
been  better  there  had  been  no  Clergy,  would  you  have  had  no  Gojpel 
preached,  no  Sacraments,  no  continuance  of  Chriftian  Religion  in  the 
World  ? ,  or  do  you  think  that  thefe  things  could  have  been  withuot  a 
SucceJJion  of  the  UuePriefthood,  or  (as  you  call  it,  of  true  Mitiijiry)  by 
means  o(  Ordination?  does  not  your  own  Church  hold  the  fame? 

Eng.  Gejit.  You  will  know  more  of  my  Church,  when  J  have  told 
you  what  I  find  the  word  Church  to  fignify  in  Scripture,  which  is  to 
me  the  only  rule  of  Faith,  WorPoip,  and  Manners ;  neither  do  I  feek 
thefe  additional  helps,  of  Fathers,   Councils,  or  Fcciejiaftical  hiftory, 
much  lefs  'Tradition  i  for  fince  it  is  faid  in  the  word  of  God  it  felf, 
That  Antichriji  did  begin  to  nvork  even  in  thoje  days  ;  I  can  eafily  believe 
that  he  had  brought  his  Work  to  fome  perfed:ion,  before  the  word 
Church  was  by  him  applied  to  the  Clergy:  1  fhall  therefore  tell  you 
what  I  conceive  that  Church,  Clergy,  and  Ordination,  fignified  in  the 
ApojlolicaK\Vi\t%.     I  find  then  the  word  Church  in  the  New  Teflament 
taken  but  in  two  Senfes ;  the  firft,  for  the  Vniverfal  Invijible  Churchy 
called  fometimes  of  the  Firjl-born ;  that  is,  the  whole  number  of  the 
true  Followers  of  Chrifl:  in  the  World,  wherever  refident,  or  into  what 
part  foever  difperfed.     The  other  fignification  of  Church  is  an  AJfem- 
bly,  which  though  it  be  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  any  Meetings  (even 
unlawful  &  tumultuous  ones)  as  well  in  Scripiure  as  prophane  Authors; 
yet  it  is  more  frequently  underftood,   for  a  gathering  together  to  the 
Duties  of  Prayer,  Preaching,  and  Breaking  oi  Bread;  and  the  whole 
Number  fo  Congregated  is,  both  in  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  in 
their  holy  Epiflles,  called  the  Church  ;  nor  is  there  the  leaf!  colour  for 
appropriating  that  word  to  the  Paftors  and  Deacons,  who  fince  the 
Corruptions  of  Chriftian  Religion  are  called  Clergy ;  which  word  in 
the  Old  Teflament  is  ufed,  fometimes  for  God's  "whole  People,  and 
fometimes  for  the  Tribe  of  Levi,  out  of  which  the  Priefts  were  cho- 
fen :  for  the  word  fignifies  a  Lot ;  fo  that  Tribe  is  called  God's  Lot, 
becaufe  they  had  no  fhare  alotted  them  vi^hen  the  Land  was  divided, 
but  were  to  live  upon  Tythe,  and  ferve  in  the  fundions  of  their  Religi- 
on, and  be  Singers,  Porters,  Butchers,  Bakers,  and  Cooks,  for  the  Sacri- 
fices, &c.  So  that  this  Tribe  was  ftiled  Clergy  bat  figuratively,  and  the 
Allegory  pafi'ed  into  the  New  Teflament,  where  the  Saints  are  fome- 
times called  Clergy,  but  never  the  Pajiors  or  Deacons,  who  were  far 
■     from  pretending  in  thofe  days  to  come  in  the  place  of  the  Aaronical 
Prieflhood.     The  word  Ordination  in  Scripture  fignifies   lifting  up  of 
hands,  and   is  ufed,  firfl:,  for  the  giving  a  Suffrage,  which  in  all  po- 
pular Afi"emblies  was  done  by  ftretching  out  the  hand  (as  it  is  in  the 
Common-Hall  of  London.)     In  the  next  place  it  is  applied  to  the  Or- 
der or  Decree  made  by  the  Suffrage  fo  given,  which  was  then  (and  is 
yet  too  in  all  Modern  Languages)  called  an  Ordinafice,  and  the  Suffrage 
it  felf  Ordination;  which  word  proves  that  the  firii  Chriftian  Churches 
vicxe Detnocratical ;  that  is,  That  the  vfhdit  CongregationYaA  the  Choice 
m  this,  as  well  as  the  Sovereign  Authority  in  all  Excommunications, 
and  all  other  matters  whatfoever  that  could  occur ;  for  in  all  Arifto' 
cratical  Comnion-tvealths  the  word  for  choice,  is  Keirothe/ia,  or  Impo- 
Jitionof  Hajids,  (for  fo  the  Ele(ffion  of  all  Magiflrates  and  Officers  was 
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made)  and  not  Keirotonia.  Thefe  Pajiors  and  other  Officers  did  not 
pretend  to  be  by  virtue  of  luch  Choice  of  a  peculiar  proleffion  different 
from  other  Men,  (as  their  Followers  have  done  fince  Antichriji' sKc\gn) 
but  were  only  called  and  appointed  (by  the  Congregations  approval  of 
their  gifts  or  parts)  to  inftrudl  or  feed  the  Flock,  vifit  the  fick,  and 
perform  all  other  Offices  of  a  true  Mi?iijlcr  (that  is.  Servant)  of  the 
Gofpel:  at  other  times  they  followed  the  bufinefs  of  their  own  Trades 
and  ProjeJJions;  and  the  Chriflians  in  thofe  times  (which  none  will  de- 
ny to  have  been  the  purejl  of  the  Church)  did  never  dream  that  a  true 
Pajlor  ought  to  pretend  to  any  Succejion,  to  qualify  him  forthe  A//m- 
Jtry  of  the  word ;  or  that  the  Lile  and  Ridiculous  Ceremonies  ufed  in 
your  Church  (and  flill  continued  in  that  which  you  are  pleafed  to  call 
mine)  were  any  way  effential  or  conducing  to  Capacitate  a  perfon  to 
be  a  true  Preacher  or  liijpencer  of  the  Chrtjlian  Faith.  And  I  cannot 
fufficiently  admire  why  our  Clergy,  who  very  juftly  refufe  to  believe 
the  Miracle  which  is  pretended  to  be  wrought  in  TranfubftantiatioUy 
becaule  they  fee  both  the  Wafer  and  the  Wine  to  have  the  fame  Sub- 
fiance,  and  the  fame  Accidents  (after  the  Prie/i  has  mumbled  words 
over  thofe  Elements)  as  they  had  before,  and  yet  will  believe  that  the 
fame  kind  of  Spell  or  Charm  in  Ordination  can  have  the  Efficacy  to 
Metamorphofe  a  poor  Lay-Ideot  into  a  Heavenly  Creature;  notwith- 
flanding;  that  we  find  in  them  the  fame  humane  Nature,  and  the  fame 
Neceffities  of  it,  to  which  they  were  fubjeft  before  fuch  Transforma- 
tion ;  nay,  the  fame  Debauch,  Profanenefs,  Ignorance,  and  Difabilify 
to  preach  the  Gofpel. 

Noble  Fen.  Sir,  this  difcourfe  is  very  new  to  me.  I  mufl  confefsl  am 
much  inclined  to  join  with  you  in  believing,  that  the  power  Prices 
Exercife  over  Mankind,  with  the  JurifdiBion  they  pretend  to  over 
Princes  and  States,  may  be  a  ufurpation  ;  but  that  they  fhould  not  have 
a  Divine  Call  to  ferve  at  the  Altar,  or  that  any  perfon  can  pretend  to 
perform  thofe  Sacred  FunSlions  without  being  duly  Ordained,  feems 
very  ffrange. 

Ejig.  Gen.  I  am  not  now  to  difcourfe  oi Religion ;  it  is  never  very  civil 
to  do  fo  in  Converfation  of  perfons  of  a  different  belief ;  neither  can  it 
be  of  any  benefit  towards  a  Roman  Catholick,  for  if  his  Confcience 
fliould  be  never  fo  clearly  convinc'd,  he  is  not  yet  Mafler  of  his  own 
Faith,  having  given  it  up  to  his  Church,  of  whom  he  mufl  ask  leave 
to  be  a  Convert,  which  he  will  be  fure  never  to  obtain  ;  But  if  you  have 
the  Curiofity  when  you  come  amongfl  the  learned  in  your  own  Coun- 
try (for  amongfl  our  Ordination-Mongers,  there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of 
Letters  and  other  good  Parts)  you  may  pleafe  to  take  the  Bible,  which 
you  acknowledge  to  be  the  Word  of  God  as  well  as  we,  and  intreat 
fome  of  them  to  fhew  you  any  paffage,  the  plain  and  genuine  fenfe  of 
which  can  any  v/ay  evince  this  Succeffion,  this  Ordi?iation,  or  this  Pricfl- 
hood,  we  are  now  fpeaking  of;  and  when  you  have  done,  if  you  will 
let  your  own  excellent  Reafoniiwdi  Difcourfe  judge,  and  not  your  Priefi^ 
(who  is  too  much  concerned  in  point  of  Interefl)  I  make  no  doubt  but 
you  will  be  convinced  that  the  pretence  to  the  difpenfing  of  Divine 
things  by  virtue  of  a  humane  Conftitution,  and  fo  ridiculous  a  one  too, 
as  the  Ordination  pradlifed  by  your  Bifhopi  and  ours  (who  defcend  and 
fucceed  from  one  and  the  fame  Mother)  is  as  little  Juftifiable  b)-  Scrip- 
ture and  Reafon,  and  full  as  great  a  Cheat  and  Ufiirpation,  as  the  Em- 
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pirc  which  the  Ecclefiafticks  pretend  to  over  the  Con/ciences  and  perfom 
of  men,  and  the  Exemption  from  all  Secular  power. 

Noble  Ven.  Well,  Sir,  though  neither  my  Faith  nor  my  Reafon  can 
come  up  to  what  you  hold,  yet  the  Novelty  and  the  grace  of  this  Ar- 
gument has  delighted  me  extreamly  :  and  if  that  be  a  Sin,  as  I  fear  it 
is,  I  muft  confefs  it  to  my  Prie/i ;  but  I  ask  your  pardon  firft,  for  put- 
ting you  upon  this  long  Deviation. 

Eng.  Gent.  Well,  this  DigrefTion  is  not  without  its  ufe,  for  it  will 
fhorten  our  bufinefs  (which  is  grown  longer  than  I  thought  it  would 
have  been)  for  I  {hall  mention  the  Clergy  no  more,  but    whenever  I 
fpeak  of  Peerage,  pray  take  notice  that  I  mean  both  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  fince  they  ftand  both  upon  tiie  fame  foot  of  Property. 
But  if  you  pleafe,  I  will  fall  immediately  to  difcourfe  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  England,  and  fay  no  more  of  thofe  of  our  Neighbours,  than 
what  will  fall  in  by  the  way,  or  be  hinted  to  me  by  your  Demands ; 
for  the  time  runs  away,  and  I  know  the  DoBor  muft  be  at  home  by 
noon,  where  he  gives  daily  charitable  audience  to  an  Infinity  of  poor 
people,  who  have  need  of  his  help,  and  who  fend  or  come  for  it,  not 
having  the  confidence  to  fend  for  him,  fince  they  have  nothing  to  give 
him  J  though  he  be  very  liberal  too  of  his  Vifits  to  fuch,  where  he  has 
any  knowledge  of  them  :  But  I  fpare  his  Modefty,  which  I  fee  is  con- 
cerned at  the  Juft  Teftimony   I  bear  to  his  Charity.     The   Sovereign 
Power  of  England  then,  is   in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.     The 
Parliaments,  as  they  are  now  conftituted,  that  is,   the  afligning  a  choice 
to  fuch  a  Number  of  Burroughs,  as  alfo  the  manner  and  form  of  E- 
leftions  and  Returns,  did  come  in,  as  I  fuppofe,  in  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry the  third,  where  now  our  Statute-Book  begins ;  and  I  muft  confefs, 
1  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  before  that  time,  our  Yeomanry  or  com- 
monalty had  not  formally  aflembled  in  Parliament,  but  been  virtually 
included,  and  reprefented  by  the  Peers,  upon  whom  they  depended: 
but  1  am  fully  convinced,  that  it  was  otherwife,  by  the  learned  Dif- 
courfes  lately  publifht  by  Mr.  Petit  of  the  Temple,  and  Mr.  Attwoodof 
Crafi-lnn,  being  Gentlemen  whom  I  do  mention  honoris  caufa ;  and 
really  they  dcferve  to  be  honour'd,  that  they  will  fpare  fome  time  from 
the  Mechanical  part  of  their  Callings  (which  is  to  affifl:  Clients  with 
Counfel,  and  to  plead  their  Caufes,  and  which  I  acknowledge  likewife 
to  be  honourable)  to  ftudv  the  tru-?  Inte  eft  of  their  Country,  and  to 
fhew  how  ancient  the  Rights  of  the  People  in  England 3.re,  and  that  in  a 
time  when  neither  Profit  nbr  Countenince  can  be  hop'd  for  from  fo 
ingenious  an  undertaking.     But  1  b^g  pj.rc'' on  for  the  deviation.     Of 
the  three  branches  of  Sovereign  Power  which  Politicians  mention, 
which  are  EnadJng  Laws,  Levying  of  Taxes,  and  making  War  and 
Peace,  the  two  firft  of  them  are  indifputably  in  the  Parliament ;  and 
when  I  fay  Parliament,  I  ever  intend  with  the  King      The  laft  has 
been  ufually  exercis'd  by  the  Prince,  if  he  can  do  it  with  his  own  Mo- 
ney: yet  becaufe  even  in  that  Cafe  ii;  may  be  ruinous  to  the  Kingdom, 
by  expofing  it  to  an  Invafion,  many  have  affirmed  that  fuch  a  Power 
cannot  be  by  the  true  and  ancient  free  Government  of  Engla?2d,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Intrufted  in  the  hands  of  one  man  :   And  therefore  we  fee  in 
divers  Kings  Reigns,  the  Parliament  has  been  ConliiUed,  and  their  ad- 
vice taken  in  thofe  matters  that  have  either  concerned  War  or  Lea- 
gues ;  And  that  if  it  has  been  omitted,  AddrefTes  have  been  made  to  the 
King  by  Parliaments,  either  to  make  war  or  peace,  according  to  what 
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they  thought  profitable  to  the  publick.  So  that  I  will  not  determine 
whether  that  power  which  draws  fuch  confequences  after  it,  be  by  the 
genuine  I'enfe  of  our  Laws  in  the  Prince  or  no;  although  I  know  of  no 
Statute  or  written  Record  which  makes  it  otherwife.  That  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  King's  Right,  or  prerogative,  is  to  Call  and  Diflblve 
Parliaments,  to  prefide  in  them,  to  approve  of  all  Adls  nude  by  them, 
and  to  put  in  E'xecution,  as  Supreme  or  Sovereign  Magiflrate,  in  the 
Intervals  of  Parliaments,  and  during  their  fitting,  all  Laws  made  by 
them,  as  alfo  the  Common  Law;  for  which  Caule  he  has  the  nomi- 
nation of  all  inferior  Officers  and  Miniflers  under  him,  excepting  fuch 
as  by  Law  or  Charter  are  eligible  otherwife ;  and  the  Power  of  the 
Sword,  to  force  Obedience  to  the  Judgments  given  both  in  Criminal 
and  Civil  Caufes. 

DoB.  Sir,  You  have  made  us  a  very  abfolute  Prince ;  what  have  we 
left  us  ?  if  the  King  have  all  this  Power,  what  do  our  Liberties  or 
Rights  fignify  whenever  he  pleafes  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  This  Objedlion,  DoBor^  makes  good  what  I  faid  before, 
that  your  fkiil  did  not  terminate  in  the  body  natural,  but   extend  to 
the  Politick;  for  a  more  pertinent  Interrogatory  could  never  have  been 
made  by  Plato  or  Arijlotle :  In  anfvver  to  which,  you  may  pleafe  to 
underfland,  that  when  thefe  Conflitutions  were  firft  made,  our  Ance- 
flors  were  a  plain-hearted,  well-meaning  People,  without  Court-re- 
ferves  or  tricks,   who  having  made  choice  of  this  fort  of  Government, 
and   having  Pow^er  enough  in   their  hands  to  make  it  take  place,  did 
not  forefee,  or  imagine,  that  any  thoughts  of  invading  their  Rights 
could  enter  into  the  Princes  Head ;  nor  do  I  read  that  it  ever  did,  till 
the  Norman  Line  came   to  Reign ;  which  coming  in  by  Treaty,   it 
was  obvious  there  was  no  Conqueft  made  upon  any  but  Harold,  in 
whofe  flead  JVilUam  the  Firfl  came,  and  would  claim  no  more  after 
his  Vidlory,  than  what  Harold  enjoy'd,  excepting  that  he  might  con- 
fifeate  (as  he  did)  thofe  great  men  who  took  part  with  the  wrong  Ti- 
tle, and  Frenchmen  were  put  into  their  Eftates;  which  though  it  made 
in  this  Kingdom  a  mixture  between  Normans  and  Saxons,  yet  produc- 
ed no  Change  or  Innovation  in  the  Government ;  the  Norman  Peers 
being  as  tenacious  of  their  Liberties,  and  as  aftive  in   the  recovery  of 
them  to  the  full,  as  the  Saxon  Families  were.    Soon  after  the  death  of 
William,  and  poffibly  in  his  time,  there   began  lome  Invafions  upon 
the  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,  which  begat  Grievances,  and  afterwards 
Complaints  and  Difcontents,  which  grew  to  that  height,   that  the 
Peers  were  fain  to  ufe  their  Power,  that  is,  arm  thti"  Vaffals  to  defend 
the  Government ;  whilfl  the  Princes  of  that  Age,    firfl  King   "John, 
and  then  Henry  the  third,  got  Force  together.     The  Barons   call'd 
in  Lewis  the   Dauphin,  whilfl  tlie  King  would   have  given  away 
the  Kingdom   to   the  Sarazem,   as   he  did  to  the  Pope,   and  armed 
their   own    Creatures;    fo  that  a  bloody  War    enficd,    for  almofl 
forty  years,  off  and  on;  as  may  be  read  in  our  Hifi  >'/ :  The  fuccefs 
was,  that  the  Barons  or  Peers  obtained  in  the  clofe  two  Charters  or 
Laws  for  the  afcertaining  their  Rights,  by  which  neither  their  Lives, 
Liberties,  or  Eftates,  could  ever  be  in  danger  any  more  from  any  Ar- 
bitrary Power  in  the  Prince ;  and  fo  the  good  Government  oi  England^ 
which  was  before  this  time  like  the  Law  of  Nature,  only  written  in 
the  hearts  of  Men,  came  to  be  exprefs'd  in  Parchment,  and  remain  a 
Record  in  Writing ;  though  thefe  Charters  gave  us  no  more  than  what 
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was  our  own  before.    After  thefe  Charters  were  made,  there  could  not 
choofe  but  happen  fome  encroachment  upon  them  :  but  fo  long  as  the 
Peers  kept   their  greatnefs,  there  was  no  breaches  but  what  were  im- 
mediat-ely  made  up  in  ParUament ;  which  whenever  they  affembled, 
did  in  the  firft  place  confirm  the  Charters,  and  made  very  often  Inter- 
pretations upon  them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  People ;  witnefs  the  Sta- 
tute de  I'allagio  non  concedendo,  and  many  others.     But  to  come  nearer 
the  giving  the  DoBor  an  anfwer,  you  may  pleafe  to  underftand,  that 
not  long  after  the  framing  of  thefe  fore-mentioned  Charters,  there  did 
arife  a  Grievance   not  forefeen   or  provided  for  by  them  j  and  it  was 
fuch  an  one  that  had  beaten  down  the  Government  at  once,  if  it  had 
not  been  redreffed  in  an  orderly  way.     This  was  the  IntermifTion  of 
Parliaments,  which  could  not  be  called  but  by   the  Prince ;  and  he 
not  doing  of  it,  they   ceas'd  to  be  affembled  for  fome  years :  if  this 
had  not  been   fpeedily  remedied,  the  Barons  mufl  have  put  on  their 
Armour  again  ;  for  who  can  imagine  that  fuch  brifk  Affertors  of  their 
Rights  could  have  acquiefced  in  an  OmifTion  that  ruin'd  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Government,  which  confifling  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  having  at  that  time  marched  near  five  hundred  years  upon 
three  Legs,  mufl  then  have  gone  on  hopping  upon  one ;  which  could 
it  have  gone  forward   (as  was  impoflible  whilfl  Property  continued 
where  it  was)   yet  would    have  rid  but  a  little  way.     Nor  can  it  be 
wonder'd  at,  that  our  great  Men  made  no  provifion  againfl  this  Grie- 
vance in  their  Charters,  becaufe  it  was  impofTible  for  them  to  imagine 
that  their  Prince,  who   had    fo   good  a  Ihare   in   this   Government, 
fhould  go  about  to  deftroy  it,  and  to  take  that  burden  upon  himfelf, 
which  by  our  Conflitution  was  undeniably  to  be  divided  between  him 
and  his  Subjefts :  And  therefore  divers  of  the  great  Men  of  thofe  times 
fpeaking  with  that   excellent  Prince  King  Edward  the  firft  about  it, 
he,  to  take  away  from  his  People  all  fear  and  apprehenfion  that  he  in- 
tended to  change  the  Ancient  Government,  called  fpeedily  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  it  confented  to  a  Declaration  of  the  Kingdoms  Right  in 
that  point;  without  the  clearing  of  which,  all   our  other  Laws  had 
been  ufelefs,  and  the  Government  it  felf  too ;  of  which  the  Parlia- 
ment is  (at  the  leaft)  as  efTential  a  part  as  the  Prince;  fo  that  there 
pafTed   a  Law   in    that  Parliament   that   one  fhould   be  held  every 
year,  and  oftner  if  need  be ;  which  like  another  Magna  Charta,  was 
confirmed  by  a  new  Adt  made  in   the   time  of  Edward  the  third, 
that   glorious  Prince :  nor  were  there  any  Sycophants  in  thofe  days, 
who    durfl  pretend  Loyalty  by  ufing  Arguments  to   prove  that  it 
was  againft  the  Royal  Prerogative,   for  the  Parliament  to  entrench 
upon  the  King's  Right  of  calling  and  diffolving  of  Parliaments;  as 
if  there  were  a  Prerogative   in  the   Crown,  to  choofe  whether  ever 
a  Parliament  fhould  affemble,  or  no ;  I  would  defire  no  more,  if  I 
were  a  Prince,  to   make  me  Grand    Signior.     Soon   after  this  laft 
A61,  the  King,    by  reafon  of  his  Wars  with  France   and  Scotlandy 
and   other   great  Affairs,    was   forced  fometimes   to  end  his  Parlia- 
ments abruptly,    and  leave   bufinefs  undone,    (and  this  not  out  of 
Court-tricks,  which  were  then  unknown)  which  produced  another 
A61  not  long  after,  by  which  it  was  provided.  That   no  Parliament 
fliould  be  difmifs'd,  till  all  the  Petitions  were  anfwered ;  That  is,  in 
the  Language  of  thofe  times,  till  all  the  Bills  (which  were  then  filled 
Petitions)  were  finifhed. 
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DoB.  Pray,  Sir,  give  me  a  little  account  of  this  lafl  Aft  you  fpeak 
of  J  for  I  have  heard  in  Difcourfe  from  many  Lawyers,  that  they 
believe  there  is  no  fuch. 

Eng.  Gent.  Truly,   Sir,  I  (hall  confefs  to  you,  that  I  do  not  find  this 
Law  in  any  of  our  Printed  Statute-Books;  but  that  which  firft  eave  me 
the  knowledge  of  it  was,  what  was  faid  about  three  years  ago  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  by  a  worthy  and  Learned  Gentleman,  who  un- 
dertook to  produce  the  Record  in  the  Reign  of  Richard  the  Second ; 
and  fince  I  have  queftioned  many  Learned  Counlellors  about  it,   who 
tell  me  there  is  fuch  a  one  j  and  one  of  them,  who  is  counted  a  Preroga- 
tive-Lawyer, faid  it  wasfo,  but  that  Adl  was  made  in  Fadlious  tin-ies. 
Befides,   I  think  it  will  be  granted,  that  for  fome  time  after  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  the  ^th,  Henry  the  ^th,  and  Henry  the 
6th,  it  was  ufual  for  a  Proclamation  to  be  made  in  Weflminfier-Hall, 
before  the  end  of  every  Seflion,  that  all  thofe  that  had  any  matter  to 
prefent  to  the  Parliament,  fhould  bring  it  in  before  fuch  a  day,  for 
otherwife  the  Parliament  at  that  day  fhould  determine.     But  if  there 
were  nothing  at  all  of  this,  nor  any  Record  extant  concerning  it;  yet 
I  mufl:  believe  that  it  is  fo  by  the  Fundamental  Law  of  this  Govern- 
ment, which  mufl  be  lame  and  imperfedl  without  it ;  for  it  is  all  one 
to  have  no  Parliaments  at  all  but  when  the  Prince  pleafes,  and  to  al- 
low a  power  in   him  to  difmifs  them  when  he  will,  that  is,  when 
they  refufe  to  do  what  he  will ;  fo  that  if  there  be  no  Statute,  it   is 
certainly  becaufe  our  wife  Anceflors  thought  there  needed  none,  but 
that  by  the  very  EfTence  and  Conilitution  of  the  Government  it  is  pro- 
vided for:  and  this  we  may  call  (if  you  had  rather  have  it  fo)  the  Com- 
mon-Law, which  is  of  as  much  value  (if  not  more)  than  any  Statute, 
and  of  which  all  our  good  Ads  of  Parliament  and  Magna  Chart  a  it 
felf  is  but  Declaratory ;  lo  that  your  Objediion  is  fufficiently  anfwered  in 
this,  That  though  the  King  is  intrufled  with  the  formal  part  of  fum- 
moning  and  pronouncing  the   Diflblution  of   Parliament?,  which  is 
done  by  his  Writ,  yet  the  Laws  (which  oblige  him  as  well  as  us)  have 
determin'd  how  and  when  he  fhall  do  it ;  which  is  enough  to  fhew, 
that  the  King's  fhare  in  the  Sovereignty,  that  is,  in  the  Parliament,  is 
cut  out  to  him  by  the  Law,  and  not  left  at  his  difpofal.     Now  1  come 
to  the  King's  part  in  the  Intervals  of  Parliament. 

Noble  Ven.  Sir,  before  you  do  fo,  pray  -tell  us  what  other  Preroga- 
tives the  King  enjoys  in  the  Government ;  for  otherwife,  I,  who  am 
a  Venetian,  may  be  apt  to  think  that  our  Doge,  who  is  call'd  our  Prince 
may  have  as  much  Power  as  yours. 

Eng.  Gen.  I  am  in  a  fine  condition  amongfl  you  with  my  Politicks: 
the  Z)o^cr  tells  me  I  have  made  the  King  Abfolute,  and  novv  you  tell 
me  I  have  made  him  a  Doge  of  Venice;  But  when  your  Prince  has 
Power  to  difpofe  of  the  Publick  Revenue,  to  name  all  OiBcers  Eccle- 
fiaftical  and  Civil  that  are  of  trufl  and  profit  in  the  Kingdom,  and  to 
difpofe  abfolutely  of  the  whole  Militia  by  Sea  and  Land,  then  we  will 
allow  him  to  be  like  ours,  who  has  all  thefe  Powers. 

DoB.  Well,  you  puzzle  me  extremely  ;  for  when  you  had  afferted 
the  King's  Power  to  the  heighth,  in  Calling  and  Diliblving  Parlia- 
ments, you  gave  me  fuch  fatisfaftion,  and  fhewed  me  wherein  the 
Law  had  provided,  that  this  vaff  Prerogative  could  not  hurt  the  Peo- 
ple, that  I  was  fully  fatisfied,  and  had  not  a  word  to  fay ;  Now  you  come 
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about  again,  and  place  in  the  Crown  fuch  a  Power,  which  in  my 
Judgment  is  inconfiftent  with  our  Liberty. 

Eng.  Gent.   Sir,  I  fuppofe  you  mean  chiefly  the  Power  of  the  Mi- 
litia, which  was,  I  muft  confefs,  doubtful,   before  a  late  Statute  de- 
clar'd  it  to  be  in  the  King  :   For  our  Government  hath  made  no  other 
difpofal  of  the  Militia  than  what  was  natural,  viz.  That  the  Peers  in 
their  feveral  Counties,  or  Jurifdidlions,  had  the  Power  of  calling  together 
their  Vaffals,  either  armed  for  the  Wars,  or  only  fo  as  to  caufe  the 
Law  to  be  executed  by  ferving  Writs  ;  and  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  giv- 
incr  poffeffion :  which  Lords  amongft  their  own  Tenants  did  then  per- 
forrn  the.  two  feveral  Offices  of  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Sheriff;  which 
latter  was  but  the  Earls  Deputy,  as  by  his  Tide  of  Vice-Comes  does 
appear.     But  this  latter  being  of  daily  neceffity,  and  Juftice  it  felf, 
that  is,  the  Lives,  Liberties  andeflates  of  all  the  People  in  that  County 
depending  upon  it,  when  the  greatnefs  of  the  Peers  decay 'd  (of  which 
we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter)  the  Eleding  of  Sheriff  was 
referred  to  the  County-Court,  where  it  continued  till  it  was  placed 
where  it  now  is  by  a  Statute.     For  the  other  part  of  the  Militia, 
which  is,  the  Arming  the  People  for  War,  it  was  defaBo  exercifed 
by  Commiffion  from  the  King,  to  a  Lord-Lieutenant  (as  an  image  of 
the  Natural  Lord)  and  other  Deputies;  and  it  was  tacitely  confented 
to,  though  it  were  never  fettled  by  Statute  (as  I  faid  before)  till  His 
Majefly's  happy  Refloration.     But  to  anfwer  you,  I  fhall  fey,  That 
whatever  Powers  are  in  the  Crown,  whether  by  Statute  or  by  old  Pre- 
fcription,  they   are,  and   muft   be  under/lood  to  be  intrufted  in  the 
Prince,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Government,   and  for   the  fafety 
and  intereft  of  the  People ;  and  when  either  the  Militia,  which  is 
given  him  for  the  execution  and  fupport  of  the  Law,  fliall  be  em- 
ployed by  him  to  fubvert  it  (as   in  the  cafe  of  Ship-Money   it  was) 
or  the  Treafure  fliall  be  mif-apply'd,  and   made  the   Revenue  of 
Courtiers  and  Sycophants  (as  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second)  or 
worthlefs  or  wicked  People  fliall  be  put  into  the  greateft  places,  as 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second ;  In  this  cafe,  though  the  Prince 
here  cannot  be  queftionable   for  it,  (as  the  Kings  were  in  Sparta, 
and  your  Doges  I  believe  would  be)  yet  it  is  a  great  violation  of  the 
truft  repofed  in  him  by  the  Government,  and  a   making  that  Pow- 
er, which  is  given  him  bjy  Law,  unlawful  in  the  Execution.     And 
the  frequent  examples   of   Juftice  inflicSed  in  Parliament  upon  the 
King's  Minifters  for  abufing  the  Royal  Power,  ftiews  plainly  that 
fuch  authority  is  not  left  in  his  hands  to  ufe  as  he  pleafes.     Nay,  there 
have  befallen  fad  troubles  and  dangers  to  fome  of  thefe  Princes  them- 
felves,  who  have  abufed  their  Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Subjefts ; 
which  although  they  are  no  way  juftifiable,   yet  may  ferve  for  an  In- 
ftrudiion  to  Princes,  and  an  example  not  to  hearken  to  ruinous  Coun- 
cils: for  men  when  they  are  enraged  do  not  always  confider  Juflice 
of  Religion,  paflion  being  as  natural  to  man  as  reafon   and  virtue, 
which  was  the  Opinion  of  divine  Machiavel.     To  anfwer  you  then, 
I  fay,  That  though  we  do  allow  fuch  Powers  in  the  King,   yet  fmce 
they  are  given  him  for  edification  and  not  deftrudlion,  and  cannot  be 
abufed  without  great  danger  to  his  Minifters,  and  even  to   himfelf ; 
we  may  hope  that  they  can  never  be  abufed  but  in  a  broken  Govern- 
ment :  And  if  ours  be  fo  (as  we  fhall  fee  anon)  the  fault  of  the  ill 
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execution  of  our  Laws  is  not  to  be  imputed  either  to  the  Prince  or  his 
Minifters ;  excepting  that  the  latter  may  be,  as  we  fliid  before,  juftly 
punifhable  for  not  advifing  the  Prince  to  confent  to  the  rnending 
the  frame  i  of  which  we  fliall  talk  more  licreafter:  but  in  the 
mean  time  I  will  come  to  the  Kings  other  Prerogatives,  as  having 
all  Royal  Mines,  the  being  ferv'd  firft  before  other  Creditors  where 
money  is  due  to  him,  and  to  have  a  fpeedier  and  eafier  way  than 
his  Subjeds  to  recover  his  debts  and  his  Rents,  &c.  Bat  to  fay  all 
in  one  word,  wheji  there  arifes  any  doubt  whether  any  thing  be  the 
king's  Prerogative  or  no,  'this  is  the  way  of  deciding  it,  'viz.  To 
confider  whether  it  be  for  the  good  and  proteftion  of  the  people  that 
the  King  have  fuch  a  Power  j  For  the  definition  of  Prerogative  is  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  Common  Law,  by  which  Power  is  put  into 
the  Prince  for  the  Prefervation  of  his  People.  And  if  it  be  not  for  the 
good  of  his  Subjedts,  it  is  not  Prerogative,  not  Law,  for  our  Prince 
has  no  Authority  of  his  own,  but  what  was  firfl:  intrufted  in  Jiim  by 
the  Government,  of  which  he  is  Head ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagin'd  that 
that  they  would  give  him  more  Power  than  what  was  neceilary  to 
Govern  them.  For  example,  the  power  of  pardoning  Criminals  con- 
demned, is  of  fuch  ufe  to  the  Lives  and  Eftates  ot  the  People,  that 
without  it  many  would  be  expofed  to  die  unjuftly ;  As  lately  a  poor 
Gentleman,  who  by  means  of  the  Harangue  of  a  Strepitous  Lawyer 
was  found  guilty  of  Mureler,  for  a  Man  he  never  kill'd ;  or  if  he  had, 
the  fadl  had  been  but  Man- (laughter;  and  he  had  been  inevitably 
rnurder'd  himfelf.  if  his  Majefty  had  not  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
extend  his  Royal  Mercy  to  him ;  As  he  did  likewife  vouchfafe  to  do 
to  a  Gentleman  convidled  for  fpeaking  words  he  never  uttered  ;  or  if 
he  had  fpoken  them,  they  were  but  foolifhly,  not  malitiouily  fpoken. 
On  the  other  fide,  if  a  controverfy  fliould  arife,  as  it  did  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lafl  Parliament,  between  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
the  Prerogative-Lawyers,  about  the  choice  of  their  Speaker,  thele  lat- 
ter having  interefled  his  Majefty  in  the  Contefi:,  and  made  him,  by 
coniequence,  difoblige,  in  limine,  a  very  Loyal,  ajid  a  very  Worfhy 
Parliament;  and  for  what?  for  a  Queftion,  which  if  you  will  decide 
it  the  right  way,  will  be  none :  for  fetting  afide  the  Prefidents,  and 
the  Hiflory  when  the  Crown  firfl  pretended  to  any  fliare  in  the 
Choice  of  a  Speaker,  which  Argument  was  very  well  handled 
by  fome  of  the  Learned  Patriots  then,  I  would  have  leave  to  ask, 
what  man  can  fhew,  and  what  reafon  canbealledged,  why  the  pro- 
tedlion  and  welfare  of  the  People  fliould  require  that  a  Prerogative 
fhould  be  in  the  Prince  to  chufe  the  Mouth  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, when  there  is  no  particular  perfon  in  his  whole  Dominion 
that  would  not  think  it  againfl  his  Intereft,  if  the  Government 
had  given  the  King  Power  to  nominate  his  Baliff,  his  Attorney, 
or  his  Referree  in  any  Arbitration  ?' Certainly  there  can  be  no  ad- 
vantage either  to  the  Sovereign  or  his  Subjcdls,  that  the  perfon 
whofe  Office  it  is  to  put  their  deliberations  into  fitting  words,  and 
exprcfs  all  their  requcfls  to  his  Majefty,  fliould  not  be  entirely  in  their 
own  Elecftion  and  appointment;  which  there  is  the  more  reafon  for 
too,  becaufe  the  fpeakers  for  many  years  pafl  have  received  hiflrudi- 
ons  from  the  Court,  and  have  broken  the  Privilcdges  of  the  Houfe,  by 
revealing  their  Debates,  Adjourning  them  without  a  Vote,  and  com- 
mitted 
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mitted  many  other  Mifdemeanors,  by  which  they  have  begotten  an 
ill  underftanding  between  the  King  and  his  Houfe  of  Commons,  to 
the  infinite  prejudice  both  of  his  Majefty's  Affairs,  and  his  People. 
Since  I  have  given  this  rule  to  Judge  Prerogative  by,  I  fhall  fay  no 
more  of  it ;  for  as  to  what  concerns  the  King's  Office  in  the  Intervals 
of  Parliament,  it  is  wholly  Miniflerial,  and  is  barely  to  put  in  Exe- 
cution the  Common  Law  and  the  Statutes  made  by  the  Sovereign  Pow- 
er, that  is,  by  Himfelf  and  the  Parliament,  without  varying  one  tittle, 
or  fufpending,  abrogating,  or  negleding  the  Execution  of  any  A£t 
whatfoever  j  and  to  this  he  is  Solemnly  Sworn  at  his  Coronation :  And 
all  his  Power  in  this  behalf  is  in  him  by  Common  Law,  which  is 
Reafon  it  felf,  written  as  well  in  the  hearts  of  rational  Men,  as  in  the 
Lawyers  Books, 

Noik  Fen.  Sir,  I  have  heard  much  talk  of  the  King's  Negative 
Voice  in  Parliaments,  which  in  my  Opihion  is  as  much  as  a  Power  to 
fruftrate,  when  he  pleafes,  all  the  endeavours  and  labours  of  his  People, 
and  to  prevent  any  good  that  might  accrue  to  the  Kingdom  by  having 
the  right  to  meet  in  Parliament :  for  certainly,  if  we  in  Venice  had 
placed  any  fuch  Prerogative  in  our  Duke,  or  in  any  of  our  Magiftra- 
cies,  we  could  not  call  our  felves  a  free  People. 

Eng.  Gent.  Sir,  I  can  anfwer  you  as  I  did  before,  that  if  our  Kings 
have  fuch  a  Power,  it  ought  to  be  ufed  according  to  the  true  and  ge- 
nuine intent  of  the  Government,  that  is,  for  the  Prefervation  and  In- 
terefl  of  the  people,  and  not  for  the  difappointing  the  Counfels  of  a 
Parliament,  towards  reforming  Grievances,  and  making  provifion  for 
the  future  execution  of  the  Laws ;  and  whenever  it  is  applied  to  fruf- 
trate thofe  ends,  it  is  a  violation  of  Right,  and  infringement  of  the 
King's  Coronation-Oath ;  in  which  there  is  this  Claufe,  That  he  fhall 
Confirmare  confuetudines,  (which  in  the  Latin  of  thofe  times  is  leges) 
quas  vulgus  elegerit.     I  know  fome  Criticks,  who  are  rather  Gramma- 
rians than  Lawyers,  have  made  a  diflindion  between  elegerim  and  ele- 
gero,  and  will  have  it.  That  the  King  Swears  to  fuch  Laws  as  the 
people  fhall  have  chofen,  and  not  to  thofe  they  fliall  chufe.     But  in 
my  Opinion,  if  that  Claufe  had  been  intended  only  to  oblige  the  King 
to  execute  the  Laws  made  already,  it  might  have  been  better  expreft 
by  Jervare  conjuetudines,  than  by  confirmare  confuetudines ;  befides  that 
he  is  by  another  claufe  in  the  fame  Oath  fworn  to  execute  all  the  Laws. 
But  I  fhall  leave  this  Controverfy  undecided  ;  thofe  who  have  a  defire 
to  fee  more  of  it,  may  look  into  thofe  quarrelling  Declarations,  /to  and 
con,  about  this  matter,  which  preceded  our  unhappy  Civil  Wars.  This 
is  certain,  that  there  are  not  to  be  found  any  Statutes  that  have  pafTed, 
without  being  prefented  to  his  Majefly,  or  to  fome  commifTioned  by 
him;  but  whether  fuch  Addrefles  were  intended  for  Refpeftand  Ho- 
nour to  His  Majefly,  as  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  are  brought  to  him,  I  leave  to  the  Learned 
to  Difcourfe ;  only  thus  much  we  may  affirm.  That  there  never  were 
yet  any  Parliamentary  Requefls,  which  did  highly  concern  the  Pub- 
lick,  prefented  to  any  King,  and  by  him  refufed,  but  fuch  denials  did 
produce  very  difmal  effedb,  as  may  be  (ten  in  our  Hiflories  ancient  and 
late;  it  being  certain,  that  both  the  Barons  Wars,  and  our  lafl  difmal 
Combuftions,  proceeded  from  no  other  caufe  thiin  the  denial  of  the 
Princes  then  reigning  to  confent  to  the  defires  of  the  States  of  the  King- 
dom :  and  fuch  hath  been  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  our  prefent 
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gracious  Prince,  tliat  in  twenty  years  and  fomewhat  more,  for  wliich 
time  we  have  enjoy 'd  him  fince  his  happy  Reftoration,  he  Ivath  not 
exercis'd  his  Negative  Voice  towards  more  than  one  pubHck  Bill ;  and 
that  too,  was  to  have  continued  in  force  (if  it  had  pafTed  into  an  A(X) 
but  lor  fix  Weeks,  being  for  raifing  the  MiHtia  for  fo  long  time  ;  and 
as  for  the  private  Bills,  which  are  matters  of  meer  grace,  it  is  unrea- 
fonable  his  Majefly  fliould  be  refufed  that  Right  that  every  Englijljman 
enjoys,  which  is  not  to  be  obliged  to  difpencc  his  favours  but  where  he 
pleafes.  But  for  this  point  of  the  Negative  Vote,  it  is  poffible  that 
when  we  come  to  difcourfe  of  the  Cure  of  our  Political  Diftemper, 
fome  of  you  will  propofe  the  clearing  and  explanation  of  this  matter, 
and  of  all  others  which  may  concern  the  King's  Power  and  the  People's 
Rights. 

Noble  Vim.  But  pray.  Sir,  have  not  the  Houfe  of  Peers  a  Negative 
Voice  in  all  Bills?  how  come  they  not  to  be  obliged  to  ufe  it  for  the 
Publick  Good  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  So  they  are,  no  doubt,  and  the  Commons  too ;  but  there 
is  a  vaft  difference  between  a  deliberative  Vote  which  the  Peers  have 
with  their  Negative,  and  that  in  the  Crown  to  blaft  all  without  deli- 
berating. The  Peers  are  Co-ordinate  with  the  Commons  in  prefent- 
ing  and  hammering  of  Laws,  and  may  fend  Bills  down  to  them,  as 
well  as  receive  any  from  them,  excepting  in  matters  wherein  the  People 
arc  to  be  taxed  :  and  in  this  our  Government  imitates  the  beft  and 
mofl  perfedl  Common-wealths  that  ever  were ;  where  the  Senate  af^ 
fifted  in  the  making  of  Laws,  and  by  their  wifdom  and  dexterity,  po- 
liftit,  fil'd,  and  made  ready  things  for  the  more  populous  Alfemblies  ; 
and  fometimes  by  their  gravity  and  moderation,  reduced  the  People  to 
a  Calmer  State,  and  by  their  authority  and  credit  flem'd  the  Tide,  and 
made  the  Waters  quiet,  giving  the  People  time  to  come  to  themfelves. 
And  therefore  if  we  had  no  fuch  Peerage  now  upon  the  old  Conftitu- 
tion,  yet  we  fliould  be  necefTitated  to  make  an  artificial  Peerage  or  Se- 
nate inftead  of  it :  which  may  afTure  our  prefent  Lords,  that  though 
their  Dependences  and  Power  are  gone,  yet  that  we  cannot  be  without 
them ;  and  that  they  have  no  need  to  fear  an  annihilation  by  our  Re- 
formation, as  they  fuffered  in  the  late  mad  times.  But  I  fliall  fpeak  a 
word  of  the  people's  Rights,  and  then  fhew  how  this  brave  and  ex- 
cellent Government  of  England  came  to  decay. 

The  People  by  the  Fundamental  Laws,  that  is,  by  the  Conflituti- 
on  of  the  Government  of  Efigland,  have  entire  freedom  in  their  Lives, 
Properties,  and  their  Perfons ;  neither  of  which  can  in  the  leart:  fuffer, 
but  according  to  the  Laws  already  made,  or  to  be  made  hereafter  in 
Parliament,  and  duly  publiflit :  and  to  prevent  any  opprelfion  that  might 
happen  in  the  execution  of  thefe  good  Laws,  which  are  our  Birth-right, 
all  "Trials  mufl  be  by  twelve  Men  of  our  equals,  and  our  Neighbour- 
hood ;  Thefe  in  all  Civil  Caufes  judge  abfolutely,  and  decide  the  mat- 
ter of  Fadt,  upon  which  the  matter  of  Law  depends ;  but  if  where 
matter  of  Law  is  in  queftion,  thefe  twelve  Men  fliall  refufe  to  find  a 
fpecial  VerdicSl  at  thediredtion  of  the  Court,  the  Judge  cannot  controul 
it,  but  their  Verdid:  muft  be  recorded.  But  of  thefe  matters,  as  alfo 
of  Demurrers,  Wiits  of  Error,  and  Arrefls  of  Judgment,  &c.  I  have 
difcours'd  to  this  Gentleman  (who  is  a  Stranger)  before  now  ;  neither 
does  the  underftanding  of  the  Execution  of  our  Municipal  Laws  at  all 
belong  to  this  difcourfe :  Only  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  thefe  Juries,  or 
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twelve  Men,  in  all  Trials  or  Caufes  which  are  Criminal,  have  abfolute 
Power,  both  as  to  matter  of  Law  and  Fad  (except  the  Party  by  De- 
murrer confefs  the  matter  of  Fa<5t,  and  take  it  out  of  their  hands.)  And 
the  firft  queflion  the  Officer  asks  the  Foreman,  when  they  all  come  in 
to  deliver  their  Verdid:,  is  this.  Is  he  Guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he 
is  Indidled,  or  not  Guilty  ?   which  (hews  plainly,  that  they  are  to  Ex- 
amine and  Judge,  as  well  whether,  and  how  far  the  Faft  committed 
is  Criminal,  as  whether  the  perfon  charged  hath  committed  that  Faft. 
But  though  by  the  Corruption  of  thefe  times  (the  infallible  confequences 
of  a  broken  frame  of  Government)  this  Office  of  the  Juries  and  Right 
of  RngUP^men  have  been  of  late  queftion'd,  yet  it  hath  been  flrongly 
and  effedlually  vindicated  by  a  learned  Author  of  late,  to  whom  I  re- 
fer you  for  more  of  this  matter.     1  fhall  fay  no  more  of  the  Rights  of 
the  People,  but  this  one  thing.  That  neither  the  King,  nor  any  by 
Authority  from  him,  hath  any  the  leafl  Power  or  Jurifdicftion  over  any 
Englifoman,  but  what  the  Law  gives  them ;  and   that  although  all 
CommiiTions  and  Writs  go  out  in  the  King's  Name,  yet  his  Majefly 
hath  no  right  to   llTue  out  any  Writ  (with  advice  of  his  Council,  or 
.   otherwife)  excepting  what  come  out  of  his  Courts ;  nor  to  alter  any 
Claufe  in  a  Writ,  or  add  anv  thing  to  it.     And  if  any  perfon  fhall  be 
fo  wicked  as  to  do  any  Injuftice  to  the  Life,  Liberty,  or  Eflateof  any 
Englifhman,  by  any  private  command  of  the  Prince,  the  perfon  agrie- 
ved,  or  his  next  of  kin  (if  he  be  affaffinated)  fliall  have  the  fame  reme- 
dy againfl  the  Offender,  as  he  ought  to  have  had  by  the  good  Laws  of  ' 
this  Land,  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  Command  given ;  which  would 
be  abfolutely  void  and  null,  and  underftood  not  to  proceed  from  that 
Royal  and  lawful  Power  which  is  vefled  in  his  Majefly  for  the   Exe- 
cution of  Juflice,  and  the  protedlion  of  his  People, 

JDoB.  Now  1  fee  you  have  done  with  all  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land; pray  before  you  proceed  to  the  decay  of  it,  let  me  ask  you  what 
you  think  of  the  Chancery,  whether  you  do  not  believe  it  a  Solecifm. 
in  the  Politicks  to  have  fuch  a  Court  amongft  a  free  People ;  what 
good  will  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  or  St.  Edward's  Laws 
do  us  to  defend  our  Property,  if  it  muff  be  entirely  fubjed:ed  to  the  ar- 
bitrary difpofal  of  one  man,  whenever  any  impertinent  or  petulant  per- 
fon fhall  put  in  a  Bill  againfl  you  ?  How  inconfiflent  is  this  Tribunal 
with  all  that  hath  been  faid  in  defence  of  our  rights,  or  can  be  faid  ? 
Suppofe  the  Prince  fhould  in  time  to  come  fo  little  refpedl  his  ov/n  ho- 
nour and  the  Interefl  of  his  People,  as  to  place  a  covetous  or  revenge- 
ful perfon  in  that  great  Judicatory,  what  remedy  have  we  againfl  the 
Corruption  of  Regifters,  who  make  what  Orders  they  pleafe;   Or  a- 
gainft  the  whole  Hierarchy  of  Knavifh  Clerks,   whilll  not  only  the 
punifhingand  reforming  mifdemeanors  depend  upon  him,  who  may 
without  controul  be  the  mofl  guilty  himfelf,  but  that  all  the  Laws  of 
Englatid  fland  there  arraigned  before  him,  and  may  be  condemned 
when  he  pleafes  ?  Is  there,  or  ever  was  there  any  fuch  Tribunal  in  the 
World  before,  in  any  Country  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  DoSior,  I  find  you  have  had  a  Suit  in  Chancery,  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  contradidl  or  blame  your  Orthodox  Zeal  in  this  point  : 
This  Court  is  one  of  thofe  Buildings  that  cannot  be  repaired,  but  mufl 
be  demolifhed.  I  could  inform  you  how  excellently  matters  of  E- 
quity  are  Adminiftred  in  other  Countries;  And  this  worthy  Gentle- 
man could  tell  you  of  the  Venerable  ^laranzlds  in  his  City,  where 
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the  Law  as  well  as  the  Fad,  is  at  the  Bar,  and  fubjetl  to  the  Judges, 
and  yet  no  complaint  made  or  grievance  fufFered :  but  this  is  not  a 
place  for  it,  this  is  bat  the  fuper-ftrudure;  we  muft  fettle  the  foun- 
dation firft ;  every  thing  elfe  is  as  much  out  of  Order  as  this.  Trade 
is  gone.  Suits  are  endlefs,  and  nothing  amongft  us  harmonious:  but 
all  will  come  right  when  our  Government  is  mended,  and  never  be- 
fore,  though  our  Judges  were  all  Angels:  this  is  iht  primiatt  quceritc ; 
when  you  have  this,  all  other  things  (liall  be  added  unto  you ;  when 
that  is  done,  neither  the  Chancery  (which  is  grown  up  to  this  fince 
our  Anceftors  tinie)  nor  the  Spiritual  Courts,  nor  the  Cheats  in  trade, 
nor  any  other  abufes,  no  not  the  Gyant  Popery  itfelf,  (hall  ever  be 
able  to  ftcnd  before  a  Parliament,  no  more  than  one  of  us  can  live 
like  a  Salamander  in  the  fire. 

Noble  Ven.  Therefore,  Sir,  pray  let  us  come  now  to  the  decay  of 
your  Government,  that  we  may  come  the  fooner  to  the  happy 
Refloration. 

Eng.  Gent.  This  harmonious  Government  of  £»g-Az«rf' being  found- 
ed as  has  been  foid  upon  Property,  it  was  impullible  it  fliould  be 
(haken,  fo  long  as  Property  remain'd  where  it  was  placed  :  for  it,  when 
the  ancient  Owners  the  Britains  fled  into  the  Mountains,  and  leit 
their  Lands  to  the  Invaders  (who  divided  them,  as  is  above  related) 
they  had  made  an  Agrarian  Law  to  fix  itj  then  our  Government, 
and  by  confequence  our  Happinefs  had  been  for  ought  we  know  Im- 
mortal: for  our  Conftitution,  as  it  was  really  a  mixture  of  the  three, 
which  are  Motiarchy,  Ari/iocracy,  and  Democracy  (as  has  been  faid) 
fo  the  weight  and  predominancy  remain'd  in  the  Optimacy,  who  pof- 
felfed  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  Lands;  And  the  Prince  but  about  a 
tenth  part.  In  this  I  count  all  the  People's  fliare  to  the  Peers,  and 
therefore  do  not  trouble  my  felf  to  enquire  what  proportion  was  al- 
lotted to  them,  for  that  although  they  had  an  Hereditary  Right  in  their 
Lands,  yet  it  was  fo  clog'd  with  Tenures  and  Services,  that  they  de- 
pended, as  to  publick  matters,  wholly  on  their  Lords,  who  by  them 
could  ferve  the  King  in  his  Wars ;  and  in  time  of  Peace,  by  leading 
the  people  to  what  they  pleafed :  Could  keep  the  Royal  Power  with- 
in its  due  bounds,  and  alfo  hinder  and  prevent  the  people  from  invad- 
irtg  the  Rights  of  the  Crown ;  fo  that  they  were  the  Bulwarks  of  the 
Government,  which  in  effed:  was  much  more  an  Arifiocracy,  than 
either  a  Monarchy  or  Democracy  :  and  in  all  Governments,  where  Pro- 
perty is  mix'd,  the  Adminiftration  is  fo  too :  And  that  part  which 
hath  the  greater  fliare  in  the  Lands,  will  have  it  too  in  the  Jurifdic- 
tion :  And  fo  in  Common-wealths,  the  Senate  or  the  People  have 
more  or  lefs  Power,  as  they  have  more  or  fewer  polleflions ;  as  was 
moft  vifible  in  Rome^  where  in  the  beginning,  the  Patricii  could 
hardly  bring  the  People  to  any  thing ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  Afia- 
tick  Conqucfts  had  enrich'd  the  Nobility  to  that  degree,  that  they  were 
able  to  purchafe  a  great  part  of  the  Lands  in  Italy,  the  People  were 
all  their  Clients,  and  eafily  brought  even  to  cut  the  throats  of  their 
Redeemers  the  Gracchi^  who  had  carried  a  Law  for  refloring  them 
their  Lands.  But  enough  of  this  before,  I  will  not  trouble  my  felf  • 
nor  you,  to  fearch  into  the  particular  caufes  of  this  change,  which 
has  been  made  in  the  poflclTions  here  in  England;  but  it  is  vifible  that 
the  fortieth  part  of  the  Lands  which  were  at  the  beginning  in  the 
hands  of  the  Peers  and  Church,  is  not  there  now ;  befides  that  not 
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only  all  Villanage  is  long  fince  aboliflied,  but  the  other  Tenures  are 
fo  altered  and  qualified,  that  they  fignity  nothing  towards  making  the 
Yeomanry  depend  upon  the  Lords.    The  confequence  is,  That  the  na- 
tural part  of  our  Government,  which  is  Power,  is  by  means  of  Pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  the  People,  whilft  the  artificial  part,   or   the 
Parchment,  in  which  the  Form  of  Government  is  written,  r-emains  the 
fame.     Now  Art  is  a  very  good  fervant  and  help  to  Nature,  but  very 
weak  and  inconfiderable,  when  flie  oppofes  her,  and  fights  with  her : 
it  would  be  a  very  Impar  congrefus,  between  Parchment  and  Power: 
This  alone  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  diforder  you  heard  of,  and  now  fee 
in  England,  and  of  which  every  man  gives  a  reafon  according   to  his 
own  fancy,  whilfl  few  hit  the  right  caufe :  fome  impute  all  to  the  de- 
cay of  Trade,  others  to  the  growth  of  Popery ;  which  are  both  great 
Calamities,  but  they  are  Effefts,  and  not  Caufes ;  And  if  in  private 
Families  there  were  the  fame  caufes,  there  would  be  the  fame  efteds. 
Suppofe  now  you  had  five  cr  fix  thoufand  Pounds  a  year,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable you  have,  and  keep  forty  Servants,  and  at  length,   by  your  ne- 
gledl,  and  the  induftry  and  thrift  of  your  Domeflicks,  you  fell  one 
thoufand  to  your  Steward,  another  to  your  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen, 
another  to  your  Baylift-',  till  all  are  gone ;  can  you  believe  that  thefe 
Servants,  when  they  had  fo  good  Elfates  of  their  ow^n,  and   you  no- 
thing left  to  give  them,  would  continue  to  live  with  you,  and  to   do 
their  fervice  as  before  ?  It  is  jufl  fo  with  a  whole  Kingdom.     In  our 
Anceflor's  times,  moft  of  the  Members  of  our  Houfe  of  Commons 
thought  it  an  honour  to  retain  to  fome  great  Lord,  and  to  wear  his 
blew  Coat :  And  when  they  had  made  up  their  Lord's  train,  and  wait- 
ed upon  him  from  his  own  Houfe  to  the  Lord's  Houfe,   and  made  a 
Lane  for  him  to  enter,  and  departed  to  fit  themfelves  in   the  Lower 
Houfe  of  Parhament,  as  it  was  then  (and  very  juftly)  called;  can  you 
think  that  any  thing  could  pafs  in  fuch  a  Parliament  that  was  not  or- 
dered  by    the  Lords  ?    Befides,   thefe  Lords  were   the  King's  great 
Council  in  the  Intervals  of  Parliaments,  and  were  called  to  advife  of 
Peace  and  War ;  and  the  latter  was  feldom  made  without  the  confent 
of  the  major  part;  if  it  were  not,  they  would  not  fend  their  Tenants, 
which  was  all  the  Militia  of  £«^A7W  (befides  the  King's  tenth  part.) 
Can  it  be  believed,  that  in  thofe  days  the  Commons  fliould  diflike  any 
thing  the  Lords  did  in  the  Intervals,  or  that  they  would  have  difputed 
their  Right  to  receive  Appeals  from  Courts  of  Equity,  if  they  had  pre- 
tended to  it  in  thofe  days,  or  to  mend  Money-bills  ?  And  what  is  the 
reafon,  but  becaufe  the  Lords  themfelves  at  that  time  reprefented  all 
their  Tenants  (that  is,  all  the  People)  in  fome  fort  ?  and  although  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  did  afi"emble  to  prefent  their  Grievances,  yet  all 
great  Affairs  of  high  Importance  concerning  the   Government,  was 
tranfafted   by  the  Lords ;  and  the  War  which  was  made  to  preferve 
it,  was  called  the  Baron's  Wars,  not  the  War  of  both  Houfes :  for  al- 
though in  antienter  times  the  word  Baron  were  taken  in  a  larger  fenfe, 
and  comprehended  the  Franklins  or  Freemen;  yet  who  reads  any  Hi- 
ftory  of  that  War,  fliLill  not  find  that  any  mention  is  made  of  the 
concurrence  of  any  affembly  of  fuch  men,  but  that  Simon  MorJord 
Earl  of  Leicefler,  and   others  of  the  great  ones,  did  by   their  Power 
and  Interefl  manage  that  conteft.     Now  if  this  Property,  which  is 
gone  out  of  the  Peerage  into  the  Commons,  had  pafi"ed  into  the  King's 
hands,  as  it  did  in  Fgypt  in  the  time  of  Jojiph^  as  was  before  faid,  the 
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Prince  had  had  a  very  eafy  and  peaceable  reign  over  his  own  Vaflals 
and  might  either  have  refufed,  juftly,  to  have  aflembled'the  Parlia- 
ment any  more;  or  if  he  had  plcafed  to  do  it,  might  have  for'ever 
managed  it  as  he  thought  fit:  But  our  Princes  have  wanted  a  Jo/^'p/j- 
that  is,  a  wife  Counfellor ;  and  inflead  of  faving  their  Revenue,  which 
was  very  great,  and  their  expences  fmall,  and^  buying  in  thofe  Purcha- 
fes  which  the  vaft  expences  and  luxury  of  the  Lords  made  ready  for 
them,  they  have  alienated  their  own  Inheritance ;  fo  that  now  the 
Crown-Lands,  that  is,  the  publick  Patrimony,  is  come  to  make  up 
the  interefl  of  the  Commons,  whilft  the  King  muft  have  a  precarious 
Revenue  out  of  the  Peoples  Purfes,  and  be  beholding  to  the  Parlia- 
ment for  his  Bread  in  time  of  Peace ;  whereas  the  Kings  their  Pre- 
dccefTors  never  asked  Aid  of  his  Subjedls,  but  in  time  of  War  and  In- 
vafion :  and  this  alone  (though  there  were  no  other  decay  in  the  Go- 
vernment) is  enough  to  make  the  King  depend  upon  his  People;  which 
is  no  very  good  condition  for  a  Monarchy. 

NoI>k  Fen.  But  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  other  Neighbouring 
Countries  are  in  fo  fettled  a  State  in  refpedl  of  England?  does  their  Pro- 
perty remain  the  fame  it  was,  or  is  it  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prince?  You  know  you  were  pleafed  to  admit,  that  we  fhould  ask 
you,  en  pajfant,  fomelhing  of  other  Countries, 

Eng.  Gent.    Sir  I  thank  you  for  it,  and  fhall  endeavour  to  fatisfy 
you.     I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  fmall  Princes  of  Germany,  who  keep 
in  a  great  meafure  their  ancient  bounds,  both  of  Government  and 
Property ;  and  if  their  Princes  now  and  then  exceed  their  part,  yet 
it  is  in  time  of  Troubles  and  War,  and  things  return  into  their  right 
Channel  of  Aflembling  the  feveral  States,  which  are  yet  in  being  every 
where :  But  Germany  lying  fo  expofed  to  the  Invafion  of  the  Turks 
on  the  one  fide,  and  of  the  French  on  the  other ;  and  having  ever 
had  enough   to  do  to  defend   their  feveral  Liberties  againfl  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Houfe  of  Aiijlria  (in  which  the  Imperial  dignity 
is  become  in  fome  fort  Hereditary)  if  there  had  been  fomething  of 
extraordinary  power  exercifed  of  late  years,  I  can  fay  Inter  arma 
filent  leges:  but  befides  their  own  particular  States,  they  have  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire,  which  never  fails  to  mediate  and  compofe  things,  if 
there  be  any  great  oppfeflion.ufed  by  Princes  to  their  fubjedts,  or  from 
one  Prince  or  State  to  another.     I  fhall  therefore  confine  my  felf  to 
the  three  great  Kingdoms,  France,  Spain,  and  Poland;  for  as  to 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  firfl  hath  lately  chang'd  its  Government, 
and    not  only  made   the  Monarchy  Hereditary,  which  was  before; 
Elective,  but  has  pull'd   down  the  Nobility,  and  given  their  Power 
to  the  Prince;  which  how  it  will  fucceed,  time  will  fhew.     Sweden 
remains  in  point  of  Conflitution  and  Property  exadlly  as  it  did  anci- 
ently, and  is  a  well-Governed   Kingdom.     The    firfl;   of  the  other 
three  is  France,  of   which  I  have  fpoken  before,  and  fhall  only  add. 
That  though   it  be  very  true,  that  there  is  Property  in  France,  and 
yet  the  Government  is  Defpotical  at  this  prefent,  yet  it  is  one  of  thofe 
violent  States,  which  the  Grecians  call'd  Tyrannies:  For  if  a  Lawful! 
Prince,  that  is,  one  who  being  fo  by  Law,  and  fworn  to  rule  accord- 
ing to  it,  breaks  his  Oaths   and  his  Bonds,  and  reigns  Arbitrarily,  he 
becomes  a  Tyrant  and  an  Ufurper,  as  to  fo  much  as  he  affumes  more 
than  the  Conflitution  hath  given  him. ;  and  fuch  a  Government,  being 
as  I  faid  violent,  and  not  natural,  but  contrary  to  the  Interefl  of  the 
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people,  firft  cannot  be  lafting,  when  the  adventitious  props  which 
fuppoit  it  fail  J  and  whilfl  it  does  endure,  muft  be  very  uneafy  both 
to  Prince  and  People ;  the  firft  being  neceffitated  to  v.fe  continual  op- 
preflion,  and  the  latter  to  fufFer  it. 

DoB.  You  are  pleafed  to  talk  of  the  oppreflion  of  the  People  under 
the  King  of  France,  and  for  that  reafon,  call  it  a  violent  Govern- 
ment, when.  If  I  remember,  you  did  once  to  day  extol  the  Monar- 
chy of  the  Tzifr/^i  for  well-founded  and  natural;  Are  not  the  people 
in  that  Empire  as  much  opprefTed  as  in  France? 

Eng.  Gent.  By  no  means;  unlefs  you  will  call  it  oppreflion  for  the 
grand  Signior  to  feed  all  his  People  out  of  the  Product  of  his  own 
Lands ;  and  though  they  ferve  him  for  it,  yet  that  does  not  alter  the 
Cafe  for  if  you  fet  poor  men  to  work  and  pay  them  for  it,  are  you  a 
Tvrant,  or  rather,  are  not  you  a  good  Common-weakhs-man,  by 
helping  thofe  to  live,  who  have  no  other  way  of  doing  it  but  by  their 
labour  ?  But  the  King  of  France  knowing  that  his  People  have,  and 
ought  to  have,  Property,  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  their  PolTefTions, 
yet  takes  what  he  pleafes  from  them,  without  their  confent,  and  con- 
trary to  Law;  So  that  when  he  fets  them  on  work  he  pays  them  what 
he  pleafes,  and  that  he  levies  out  of  their  ovv'n  Eftates,     I  do  not  afhrm 
that  there  is  no  Government  in  the  V/orld,  but  where  Rule  is  founded 
in   Property;  but  I  £iy  there  is  no  natural  fixed  Government,  but 
where  it  is  fo;  and  when  it  is  otherwife  the  People  are  perpetually 
complaining,  and  the  King  in  perpetual  anxiety,  always  in  fear  of 
his  Subje<fts,  and  feeking  new  ways  to  fecure  himfelf ;  God  having 
been  io  merciful  to  mankind,  that  he  has  made  nothing  fafe  for  Prin- 
ces, but  what  is  Juft  and  Honcft. 

Noble  Fen.  But  you  were  faying  jufl  now,  that  this  prefent  Conflitu- 
tion  in  France  will  fall  when  the  props  fail ;  we  in  Italy,  who  live  in 
perpetual  fear  of  the  greatnefsof  that  Kingdom,  would  be  glad  to  hear 
fomething  of  the  decaying  of  thofe  props;  What  are  they,  I  befeech  you  ? 
Eng.  Gent.  The  firfl  is  the  greatnefs  of  the  prefent  King,  whofe 
heroick  Adlions  and  Wifdom  has  extinguifhed  envy  in  all  his  Neigh- 
bour-Princes, and  kindled  fear,  and  brought  him  to  be  above  all  pof- 
fibility  of  control  at  home ;  not  only  becaufe  his  Subjects  fear  his  Cou- 
rage, but  becaufe  they  have  his  Virtue  in  admiration,  and  amidfl  all 
their  miferies  cannot  chufebut  have  fomething  of  rejoicing,  to  fee  how 
high  he  hath  mounted  the  Empire  and  Honour  of  their  Nation.  The 
next  prop  is  the  change  of  their  ancient  Conftitution,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Seventh,  by  Confent :  for  about  that  time  the  Country  be- 
ing fo  wafled  by  the  Invafion  and  Excurfions  of  the  Engli/h,  The  States 
then  afTembled  Petitioned  the  King  that  he  would  give  them  leave  to 
go  home,  anddifpofe  of  Affairs  himfelf,  and  Order  the  Government 
for  the  future  as  he  thought  fit.     Upon  this,  his  Succeffor  Lewis  the 
Eleventh,  being  a  crafty  Prince,  took  an  occalion  to  call  the  States  no 
more,  but  to  fupply  them  with  an  u4JJemble  des  notables,  which  were 
certain  men  of  his  own  nomination,  like  ^ar^ow^i  Parliament  here,  but 
that  they  were  of  better  quality  :  Thefe  in  fucceeding  reigns  (being  the 
befl  men  of  the  Kingdom)  grew  Troublefome  and  Intradtable ;  fo  that 
for  fome  years  the  Edidls  have  been  verified  (that  is  in  our  Language) 
Bills  have  been  pafTed  in  the  Grand  Chamber  of  the  Parliament  at  Pa- 
ris, commonly  called  the  Chambre  d'  audience,  who  lately,  and  fince 
the  Imprifonment  of  Prefident  Broufelks  and  others  during  this  King's 
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Minority,  have  never  refufed  or  fcrupled  any  Edifts  vvhatfoever.   Now 
whenever  this  great  King  dies,  and  th.c  States  of  the  Kingdom  are  rc- 
ftored,   thefe   two   great  props  of  Arbitrary  Power   are  taken  away. 
Befides  thefe  two,  the   Conftitution  of  the  Government  of  France  it 
fe!f,  is  fomewhat  better  fitted  than  ours  to  permit  extraordinary  Pow- 
er in  the  Prince,  for  the  whole  People  there  pofleffing  Lands,  are  Gen- 
tlemen ;  that  is,  infinitely  the  greater  part ;  which  was  the  reafon  why 
in  their  Aflembly  of  Eftates,  the  Deputies  of  the  Provinces  (which  we 
call  here  Knights  of  the  Shire)  were  chofen  by,  and  out  of  the  Gen- 
try,   and    fate  with   the   Peers  in   the   fame  Chamber,   as  reprefent- 
ing   the  Gentry  only,  called  petite  noblejfe.     Whereas  our  Knights 
here  (whatever  their  blood  is)  are  chofen  by  Commoners,  and  are 
Commoners  j   our  Laws  and  Government  taking  no  notice  of  any 
Nobility    but    the    perfons   of   the   Peers,    whofe    Sons    are    like- 
wife  Commoners,  even  their  eldeft,  whilft  their  Father  lives :  Now 
Gentry  are  ever  more  tradlable  by  a  Prince,  than  a  wealthy  and  nu- 
merous Commonalty ;  out  of  which  our  Gentry  (at  leaft  thofe  we  call 
fo)  are  raifed  from  time  to  time :  For  whenever  either  a  Merchant, 
Lavvyer,  Tradefman,  Grafier,   Farmer,  or  any   other,  gets  fuch  an 
Eftate,  as  that  he  or  his  Son  can  live  upon  his  Lands,  without  exerci- 
fing  of  any  other  Calling,  he  becomes  a  Gentleman.     I  do  not  fay, 
but  that  we  have  men  very  Nobly  defcended  amongft  thefe,  but  they 
have   no  preheminence,  or  diftindtion,  by  the  Laws  or  Government. 
Befides  this  the  Gentry  in  France  are  very  needy,  and  very  numerous ; 
the  reafon  of  which  is.  That  the  Elder  Brother,  in  moft  parts  of  that 
Kingdom,  hath  no  more  fhare  in  the  divifion  of  the  Paternal  Eftate, 
than  the  Cadets  or  Younger  Brothers,  excepting  the  Principal  Houfe, 
with  the  Orchards  and  Gardens  about  it,  which  they  call  Vollde  Chap- 
pon,  as  who  fhould  fay,  As  far  as  a  Capon  can  fly   at  once.     This 
Houfe  gives  him  the  Title  his  Father  had,  who  was  called  Signior, 
or  Baron,  or  Count  of  that  place ;  which  if  he  fells,  he  parts  with  his 
Baronfhip,  and  for  ought  I  know  becomes  in  tiihe  roturier,  or  ignoble. 
This  praftice  divides  the  Lands  into  fo  many  fmall  parcels,  that  the 
Poffeffors  of  them  being  Noble,  and  having  little  to  maintain  their 
Nobility,  are  fain  to  feek  their  Fortune,  which  they  can  find  no 
where  fo  well  as  at  the  Court,  and  fo  become  the  King's  Servants  and 
Soldiers,  for  they  are  generally  Couragious,  Bold,  and  of  a  good  Mien. 
None  of  thefe  can  ever  advance  themfelves,  but  by  their  defert,  which 
makes  them  hazard  themfelves  very  defperately,  by  which  means  great 
numbers  of  them  are  kill'd,  and  the  reft  come  in  time  to  be  great  Offi- 
cers, and  live  fplendidly  upon  the  King's  Purfe,  who  is  likewife  very 
liberal  to  them,  and  according  to  their  refpedlive  merits,  gives  them 
often,  in  the  beginning  of  a  Campagne,  a  confiderable  fum  to  furnifli 
out  their  .Equipage.     Thefe  are  a  great  Prop  to  the  Regal  Power,  it 
being  their  Intereft  to  fupport  it,  left  their  gain  fliould  ceafe,  and  they 
be  reduced   to  be  poor  Provinciaux ,    that  is,   Country-Gentlemen 
again  :  whereas,  if  they  had  fuch  Eftates  as  our  Country-Gentry  have, 
they  would  defire  to  be  clt  home  at  their  eafe,  whilft  thefe  (having 
ten  times  as  much  from  the  King  as  their  own  Eftate  can  yield  them, 
which  fupply  muft  fail,  if  the  King's  Revenue  were  reduced)  are  per- 
petually engaged  to  make  good  all  exorbitances. 

Do£l.  This  is  a  kind  of  governing  by  Property  too,  and  it  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  Gentleman  of  good  Eftate  in  our  Country,  who  took  a 
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Tenant's  Son  of  his  to  be  his  Servant,  whofe  Father  not  long  after 
dying,  left  him  a  Living  of  about  ten  Pound  a  year :  the  young  Man's 
Friends  came  to  him,  and  afked  him  why  he  would  ferve  now  he  had 
an  Eftate  of  his  own  able  to  maintain  him :  his  Anfwer  was.  That 
his  own  Lands  would  yield  him  but  a  third  part  of  what  his  Service 
was  worth  to  him  in  all ;  befides,  that  he  lived  a  pleafant  Life,  wore 
good  Cloaths,  kept  good  Company,  and  had  the  converfation  of  very 
pretty  Maids  that  were  his  Fellow-fervants,  which  made  him  very 
well  digeft  the  name  of  being  a  Servant. 

Eng.  Gent.  This  is  the  very  Cafe ;  but  yet  Service  (in  both  thefe  Ca- 
fes) is  no  Inheritance;  and  when  there  comes  a  peaceable  King  in 
I^rance,  who  will  let  his  Neighbours  be  quiet,  or  one  that  is  covetous, 
thefe  fine  Gentlemen  will  lofe  their  Employments,  and  their  King  this 
Prop ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  thefe  Gentlemen  do  not  depend  (as  was 
faid  before)  in  any  kind  upon  the  great  Lords  (whofe  flanding  Interefl: 
is  at  Court)  and  fo  cannot  in  a  change,  be  by  them  carried  over  to  ad- 
vance the  Court-defigns  againft  their  own  good  and  that  of  their  Coun- 
try. And  thus  much  is  fufficient  to  be  faid  concerning  France.  As 
for  Spain,  I  believe  there  is  no  Country  (excepting  Swede?!)  in  Chri- 
flendom,  where  the  Property  has  remained  fo  entirely  the  fame  it  was 
at  the  beginning ;  and  the  reafon  is,  the  great  and  flridt  care  that  is 
taken  to  hinder  the  Lands  from  pafling  out  of  the  old  owners  hands ; 
for  except  it  be  by  Marriages,  no  Man  can  acquire  another  Man's 
Eftate,  nor  can  any  Grandee,  or  Titulado,  or  any  other  Hidalgo 
there,  alienate  or  engage  his  Paternal  or  Maternal  Eftate,  otherwife 
than  for  his  Life ;  nor  can  alter  Tenures,  or  extinguifh  Services,  or 
difmember  Mannors :  for  to  this  the  Prince's  confent  mufl  be  had, 
which  he  never  gives,  till  the  matter  be  debated  in  the  Conjejo  de  Ca- 
mera, which  is  no  'Junta  or  fecret  Conjejo  de  Guerras,  but  one  wherein 
the  great  Men  of  the  Kingdom  intervene,  and  wherein  the  great  mat- 
ters concerning  the  prefervation  of  the  Government  are  tranfadled,  not 
relating  to  Foreign  Provinces  or  Governments,  but  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Cajiile  and  Leon,  of  which  I  only  fpeak  now.  It  is  true,  there  have 
been  one  or  two  exceptions  againfl  this  fevere  Rule,  fmce  the  great 
calamities  of  Spain,  and  two  great  Lordfhips  have  been  fold,  the 
Marquifate  del  Monajlero,  to  an  Ajjent  ijla  Genoefe,  and  another  to 
Sebajiian  Cortiza  a  Portuguefe,  of  the  fame  Profefiion  :  but  both  thefe 
have  bought  the  intire  Lordfhips,  without  curtailing  or  altering  the 
condition  in  which  thefe  two  great  Eflates  were  before ;  and  notwith- 
flanding,  this  hath  caufed  fo  much  repining  amongft  the  natural  Godos 
(as  the  Cajlilians  call  themfelves  flill  for  glory)  that  I  believe  this  will 
never  be  drawn  into  an  Example  hereafter.  Now  the  Property  re- 
maining the  fame,  the  Government  doth  fo  too,  and  the  King's  Do- 
meflick  Government,  over  his  natural  Spaniards,  is  very  gentle, 
whatever  it  be  in  his  conquer'd  Provinces ;  and  the  Kings  there  have 
very  great  advantages  of  keeping  their  great  Men  (by  whom  they  go- 
vern) in  good  temper,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Governments  they  have 
to  beflow  upon  them,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Indies;  which  chang- 
ing every  three  years,  go  in  an  Age  through  all  the  Grandees,  which 
are  not  very  numerous.  Befides,  Cajiile  having  been  in  the  time  of 
King  Roderigo  over-run  and  conquered  by  the  Moors,  who  governed 
there  defpotically,  fome  hundreds  of  years,  before  it  could  be  recovered 
again  by  the  old  Inhabitants,  who  fled  to  the  Mountains  j  When  they 
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were  at  length  driven  out,  the  Count  of  Caflile  found  a  Tax  fet  upon 
all  Commodities  whatfoever,  by  the  Moors,  in  their  Reign,  called  Al- 
caval,  which  was  an  eafy  matter  to  get  continued  (when  their  old 
Government  was  reftored)  by  the  Caries,  or  States;  and  fo  it  has 
continued  ever  fince,  as  the  Excife  has  done  here,  which  beine  im- 
pofed  by  them  who  drove  and  kept  out  the  King,  does  now  fince  his 
happy  Reftoration  remain  a  Revenue  of  the  Crown.  This  Alcaval 
or  Exxife,  is  a  very  great  Revenue,  and  fo  prevented,  for  fome  time', 
the  neceffities  of  the  Crown,  and  made  the  Prince  have  the  lefs  need 
of  afking  Relief  of  his  People,  (the  ordinary  caufe  of  difguft,)  fo  that 
the  Cortes,  or  Affembly  of  the  States,  has  had  little  to  do  of  late, 
though  they  are  duly  affembled  every  year,  but  feldom  contradift  what 
is  defired  by  the  Prince;  for  there  are  no  greater  Idolaters  of  their 
Monarch  in  the  World  than  the  Caftilians  are,  nor  who  drink  deeper 
of  the  Cup  of  Loyalty :  fo  that  in  fhort,  the  Government  in  Spain  is 
as  ours  was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  or  in  the  firfl  year  after  his 
now  Majefty's  Return,  when  the  Parliament  for  a  time  complimented 
the  Piince,  who  had  by  that  means  both  his  own  Power  and  the 
People's :  which  Days  1  hope  to  fee  again,  upon  a  better  and  more 
lafting  Foundation.  But  before  I  leave  Spain,  I  muft  fay  a  word  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Arragon,  which  has  not  at  all  times  had  fo  quiet  a 
flate  of  their  Monarchy  as  Caflile  hath  enjoyed ;  for  after  many  Com- 
buftions  which  happened  there,  concerning  their  Fuei'os  and  Privikgios, 
which  are  their  Fundamental  Laws,  the  King  one  day  coming  to  his 
Seat  in  Parliament,  and  making  his  demands,  as  was  ufual,  they  told 
him  that  they  had  a  Requeft  to  make  to  him  firfl; ;  and  he  with- 
drawing thereupon,  (for  he  had  no  right  of  fitting  there  to  hear  their 
Debates)  they  fell  into  difcourfe  how  to  make  their  Government  fub- 
fift  againft;  the  Encroachments  of  the  Prince  upon  them,  and  went 
very  high  in  their  Debates,  which  could  not  choofe  but  come  to  the 
King's  ear,  who  walked  in  a  gallery  in  the  fame  Palace  to  expedt  the 
iffue ;  and  being  in  great  PalTion,  was  feen  to  draw  out  his  Dagger 
very  often,  and  thruft  it  again  into  the  Sheath;  and  heard  to  fay, 
Sangre  ha  de  coftar ;  which  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Eflates, 
they  left  off  the  Debate,  and  fent  fome  of  their  number  to  him,  to 
know  what  blood  it  fliould  cofl,  and  whether  he  meant  to  murder  any 
body.  He  drew  out  his  Dagger  again,  and  pointing  it  to  his  breafi:, 
he  faid,  Sangre  de  Reys ;  leaving  them  in  doubt,  whether  he  meant 
that  his  Subjedls  would  kill  him,  or  that  he  would  do  it  himfelf. 
However,  that  Parliament  ended  very  peaceably,  and  a  famous  fettle- 
ment  was  there  and  then  made,  by  which  a  great  perfon  was  to  be 
chofen  every  Parliament,  who  fhould  be  as  it  were  an  Umpire  between 
the  King  and  his  People,  for  the  execution  of  the  Laws,  and  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  Government,  their  Fueros  and  Privikgios,  which  are 
their  Courts  of  Jaftice,  and  their  Charters.  This  Officer  was  called, 
El  Jujlicia  d'  Arragon,  and  his  duty  was  to  call  together  the  whole 
Power  of  the  Kingdom,  whenever  any  of  the  aforefaid  Rights  were 
by  open  force  violated  or  invaded,  and  to  admonifli  the  King,  when- 
ever he  heard  of  any  clandefline  Councils  among  them  to  that  cited:. 
It  was  likewife  made  Treafon,  for  any  perfon  of  what  quality  focver, 
to  refufe  to  repair  upon  due  fummons  to  any  place  where  this  ju/licia 
fliould  ereft  his  Standard,  or  to  withdraw  himfelf  without  leave,  much 
more  to  betray  liim,  or  to  revolt  from  him :  Befides,  in  this  CorteSy 
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or  Parliament,  the  old  Oath  which  at  the  firft  Foundation  of  their  State 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  King  at  his  admittance,  was  again  reviv- 
ed, and  which  is  in  thefe  words :  Nos  que  'ualemos  tanto  camo  7!0s,  y 
fodefnos  mas,  os  eligimos  niieflro  Rey,   conque  nos  guardeys  nueftros  Fue- 
ros  y  Privilegios ;  y  Ji  no,  no.     That  is.  We  who  are  as  good  as  you, 
and  more  Powerful,  do  choofe  you  our  King,  upon  condition  that 
you  preferve  our  Rights  and  Privileges ;  and  if  not,  not.     Notwith- 
ftanding  all  this,  Fhilip  the  Second,  being  both  King  of  Cajiik  and 
Arrago?t,  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  latter,  by  demanding  his  Secretary 
Antonio  Perez,  who  fled  from  the  King's  difpleafure  thither,  being 
his  own  Country ;  and  they  refufing  to  deliver  him  (it  being  exprefly 
contrary  to  a  Law  of  Arragon,  that  a  Subjedl  of  that  Kingdom  fhould 
be  againft  his  will  carried  to  be  tryed  elfewhere)  the  King  took  that 
occafion  to  invade  them  with  the  Forces  of  his  Kingdom  of  Ca/lile 
(who  had  ever  been  Rivals  and  Enemies  to  the  Aragonefes)  and  they  to 
defend  themfelves  under  their  Jujlicia,  who  did  his  part  faithfully 
and  couragioufly ;  but  the  Cajiilians  being  old  Soldiers,  and  thofe  of 
Arragon  but  County-Troops,  the  former  prevailed,  and  fo  this  King- 
dom in  getting  that  of  Caftile  by  a  Marriage   (but  an  Age  before) 
loft  its  own  Liberty  and  Government :  for  it  is  fince  made  a  Province, 
and  governed  by  a  Vice-Roy  from  Madrid,  although  they  keep  up 
the  formality  of  their  Cortes  ftill. 

DoB.  No  man  living  that  knew  the  hatred  and  hoftility  that  ever 
was  between  the  Englijl:)  and  Scots,  could  have  imagined  in  the  years 
1639,  and  1640,  when  our  King  was  with  great  Armies  of  Englijh 
upon  the  Frontiers  of  Scotland,  ready  to  invade  that  Kingdom,  that 
this  nation  would  not  have  aflifted  to  have  brought  them  under ;  but 
it  prov'd  otherwife. 

Eng.  Gent.  It  may  be  they  feared.  That  when  Scotland  was  reduc- 
ed to  flavery,  and  the  Province  pacified,  and  Forces  kept  up  there, 
That  fuch  Forces  and  greater  might  have  been  employed  here,  to  re- 
duce us  into  the  fame  condition  ;  an  apprehenfion  which  at  this  time 
flicks  with  many  of  the  common  People,  and  helps  to  fill  up  the 
meafure  of  our  Fears  and  Diftradlions,     But  the  vifible  realon  why  the 
Englifli   were  not  at  that  time  very  forward  to  opprefs  their  Neigh- 
bours, was  the  confideration.  That  they  were  to  be  invaded  for  refuf- 
ing to  receive  from  hence  certain  Innovations  in  matters  of  Religion 
and  the  worfliip  of  God,  which  had  not  long  before  been  introduced 
here ;  and  therefore  the  People  of  this  Kingdom  were  unwilling  to 
perpetuate  a  Mungrel  Church  here,  by  impofing  it  upon  them.     But 
1  do  exceedingly  admire,  when  I  read  our  Hiftory,  to  fee  how  zeal- 
ous and  eager  our  Nobility  and  People  here  were  anciently  to  affert 
the  right  of  our  Crown  to  the  Kingdom  of  France  -,  whereas  it  is 
vifible  that  if  we  had  kept  Frarice  (for  we  Conquered  it  entirely  and 
fully,  to  this  day,  we  muft  have  run  the  fate  of  Arragon,  and  been 
in  time  ruined  and  oppreft  by  our  own  valour  and  good  Fortune ;  a 
thing  that  was  forefeen  by  the  Macedonians,  when  their  King  Alex- 
ander had  fubdued  all  Perjia  and  the  Eaji ;  who  weighing  how  pro- 
bable it  was,  that  their  Prince  having  the  poffeflion  of  fuch  great  and 
flourifhing  Kingdoms,  fhould  change  his  Domicilium  Imperii,  and  in- 
habit in  the  Center  of  his  Dominions,  and  from  thence  Govern  Ma- 
cedon,  by  which  means  the  Grecians,  who  by  their  Virtue  and  Va- 
lour had  Conquered  and  fubdued  the  Barbarians,   fhould  in  time 
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(even  as  an  efFeft  of  their  Viaories)  be  oppreft  and  tyrannized  oV6r 
by  them:  And  this  precautious  forellght  in  the  Greeks  {-xs  was  fully 
believed  in  that  Age)  haflened  the  fatal  Cataftrophe  of  thi^t  great 
Prince.  '    ° 

DoSf.  Well,  I  hope  this  confideration  will  fore-arm  our  Parlia- 
ments, That  they  will  not  eafily  fufter  their  eyes  to  be  dazzled  any 
more  with  the  falfe  glory  of  Conquering  France. 

Noble  Ven.  You  need  no  great  cautions  againft  Conquerino-  France  at 
this  prefent,  and  I  believe  your  Parliaments  need  as  little  admonition 
againft  giving  of  r>Ioney  towards  new  Wars  or  Alliances,  that  fine 
wheedle  having  lately  lofl  tliem  enough  already ;  therefore,  pray,  let 
us  fufFer  our  Friend  to  go  on. 

Efig.  Gent.  I  have  no  more  to  fay  of  Foreign  Monarchies,  but  on- 
ly to  tell  you,  That  Poland  is  both  Governed  and  Polleffed  by  fome 
very  great  Perfons  or  Potentates,  called  Palatines,  and  under  them 
by  a  very  numerous  Gentry  j  for  the  King  is  not  only  Eledive,  but  fo  li- 
mitted,  that  he  has  little  or  no  Powei-,  but  to  Command  their  Armies 
in  time  of  War  j  which  makes  them  often  chufe  Foreigners  of  great 
Fame  for  Military  Exploits:  and  as  for  the  Commonalty  or  Country- 
men, they  are  abfolutely  Slaves  or  Villains.  This  Government  is 
extremely  confufed,  by  reafon  of  the  numeroufnefs  of  the  Gentry, 
who  do  not  always  meet  by  way  of  reprefentation  as  in  other  King- 
doms, but  fometimes  for  the  choice  of  their  King,  and  upon  other 
great  occafions,  colledlively,  in  the  Field,  as  the  Tribes  did  at  Rome^ 
which  would  make  things  much  more  turbulent  if  all  this  body  of 
Gentry  did  not  wholly  depend  for  their  Eftates  upon  the  favour  of  the 
Palatines  their  Lords,  which  makes  them  much  more  tradable.  I 
have  done  with  our  Neighbours  beyond  Sea,  and  fliould  not  without 
your  command  have  made  fo  long  a  digrefTion  in  this  place,  which 
ihould  indeed  have  been  treated  of  before  we  come  to  fpeak  of  Fng- 
land,  but  that  you  were  pleafed  to  divert  me  from  it  before :  Hew- 
ever,  being  placed  ncarthe  Portraidture  of  our  own  Country,  it  ferves 
better  (as  cojitrarlajuxta  fe pofita)  to  illuftrate  it :  but  I  will  not  make 
this  Deviation  longer,  by  Apologizing  for  it ;  and  (liall  therefore  de- 
lire  you  to  take  notice.  That  as  in  England  by  degrees  Property  came 
to  fliift  from  the  few  to  the  many,  fo  the  Government  is  grawn 
heavier  and  more  uneafy  both  to  Prince  and  People,  the  complaints 
more  in  Parliament,  the  Laws  more  numerous,  and  much  more  tedi-^ 
ous  and  prolix,  to  meet  with  the  tricks  and  malice  of  men,  which 
works  in  a  loofe  Government ;  for  there  was  no  need  to  make  Adls 
•verboje,  when  the  great  Perfons  could  prefently  force  the  Execution  of 
them :  for  the  Law  of  Edward  the  Firft,  for  frequent  Parliaments^ 
had  no  more  words  than  A  Parliament  fljall  be  holden  every  year^ 
whereas  our  Adt  for  a  Triennial  Parliament,  in  the  time  of  King 
Charles  the  Firft,  contained  feveral  flieets  of  paper,  to  provide  againft 
a  failer  in  the  Execution  of  that  Law ;  which  if  the  Power  had  re- 
mained in  the  Lords,  would  have  been  needlefs :  for  fome  of  them,  in 
cafe  of  intermiffion  of  Affembling  the  Parliament,  would  have  made 
their  Complaint  and  Addrefs  to  the  King,  and  have  immediately  re- 
moved the  obftrudtion,  which  in  thofe  days  had  been  the  natural  and 
eafy  way:  But  now  that  many  of  the  Lords  (like  the  Bifhops  which  the 
Popes  make  at  Rome,  in  partibus  infideliutn)  are  meerly  grown  Titu- 
lar, and  purchafed  for  nothing  but  to  get  their  Wives  place,  it  cannot 
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be  wondred  at  if  the  King  flight  their  Addrefles,  and  the  Court-Pa- 
rafites  deride  their  Honourable  undertakings  for  the  fafety  of  their  Coun- 
try.    Now  the  Commons  fucceeding,  as  was  faid,  in  the  Property 
of  the  Peers  and  Church  (whofe  Lands  five  parts  of  fix  have  been 
alienated,  and  moftly  is  come  into  the  fame  hands  with  thofe  of  the 
King  and  Peers)  have  inherited  likewife,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
nature,  their  Power;  But  being  kept  from  it  by  the  eftablifhed  Go- 
vernment, which  (not  being  changed  by  any  lawfull  Adts  of  State) 
remains  ftill  in  being  formally,  whereas  virtually  it  is  aboliflied  ;  fo 
that  for  want  of  outward  Orders  and  Provifions,  the  people  are  kept 
from  the  Exercife  of  that  Power  which  is  fallen  to  them  by  the  Law 
of  Nature;  and  thofe  who  cannot  by  that  Law  pretend  to  the  {hare, 
they  had,  do  yet  enjoy  it  by  virtue  of  that  Right  which  is  now  ceafed 
as  having  been  but  the  natural  EfFedl  of  a  Caufe  that  is  no  longer  in 
being ;  and  you  kno-w  J'ublat a  caiifa,  tolUtur.     I  cannot  fay  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  do  know  this  their  condition,  but  they  find 
very  plainly  that  they  want  fomthing  which  they  ought  to  have ; 
and  this  makes  them  lay  often  the  blame  of  their  unfettlednefs  upon 
wrong  caufes:  but  however,  are  altogether  unquiet  and  reftlefs  in  the 
Intervals  of  Parliament ;  and  when  the  King  pleafes  to  afi!emble  one, 
fpend  all  their   time  in  Complaints  of  the  Inexecution   of  the  Law, 
of  the  multiplication  of  an  Infinity  of  Grievances,  of  M if- Impending 
the  Publick  Monies,  of  the  danger  our  Religion  is  in  by  praftices  to 
undermine  it  and  the  State  by  endeavours  to  bring  in  Arbitrary  Pow- 
er,   and  in  queftioning  great  Officers  of  State,  as  the  Caufers  and 
Promoters  of  all  thefe  Abufes ;  in  fo  much,  that  every  Parliament 
leems  a  perfed  State  of  War,  wherein  the  Commons  are  tugging  and 
contending   for  their  Right,  very  jufily  and  very   honourably,  yet 
without  coming  to  a  Point :  So  that  the  Court  fends  them  packing, 
and  governs  ftill  worfe  and  worfe  in  the  Vacancies,  being  receffi.at- 
ed  thereunto  by  their  defpair-  of  doing  any  good  in  Parliament ;  and 
therefore  are  forced  to  ufe  horrid  fhifts  to  lubfift  without  it,  and  to 
keep  it  off;  without  ever  confidering,  that  if  thefe  Counfellors  under- 
ftood  their  Trade,  they  might  bring  the  Prince  and  People  to  luch 
an  Agreement  in  Parliament,  as  might  repair  the   broken  and  fhip- 
wrack'd  Government   of    'England \    and  in  this  fecure  the   Peace, 
Quiet  and  Profperity  of  the   People,  the  Greatnefs  and  Happinefs  of 
the  King,  and  be  themfelves  not  only  out  of  prefent  danger  (which  no 
other  courfe  can  exempt  them  from)  but  be  Reaowned  to  all  Pofle- 
rity. 

"Noble  Ven.  I  befeech  you,  Sir,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  neither 
the  King,  nor  any  of  his  Counfellors  could  ever  come  to  find  out  the 
truth  of  what  you  difcourfe  ?  For  I  am  fully  convinced  it  is  as  you 
fay. 

Eng.  Gent.  I  cannot  refolve  you  that,  but  this  is  certain,  they  have 
never  endeavoured  a  Cure,  though  poffibly  they  might  know  the 
Difeafe,  as  fearing  that  though  the  Effects  of  a  Remedy  would  be, 
as  was  faid,  very  advantagious  both  to  King  and  People,  and  to  them- 
felves; yet  poffibly,  fuch  a  Reformation  "might  not  con  fifl  with  the 
Merchandize  they  make  of  the  Princes  favour,  nor  with  fuch  Bribes, 
Gratuities  and  Fees  as  they  ufually  take  for  the  difpatch  of  all  Matters 
before  them.  And  therefore  our  Counfellors  have  been  fo  far  from 
fuggeiling  any  fuch  thing  to  their  Mailer,  that  they  have  oppofed  and 
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quaflicd  all  Attempts  of  that  kind,  as  they  did  the  worthy  Propofals 
made  by   certain    Members  of  that  Parliament  in  the  bcginnino  of 
King  James's  Reign,  which  is  yet  called  the  Undertaking  Parliament. 
Thele  Gentlemen  confidering  what  we  have  been  difcourfino-  of,  viz. 
That  our  old  Government  is  at  an  end,  had  framed  certain  Heads, 
wliich,  if  they  had  been  propofed  by  that  Parliament  to  die  King, 
and  by  him  confented  to,   would,   in  their  Opinion,  have  healed  the 
Breach ;  and  that  if  the  King  would  perform  his  part,  that  Houfe 
of  Commons  would  undertake  for  the  Obedience  of  the  People.  They 
did  believe  that  if  this  (liould  have  been  moved  in  Parliament  before 
the  King  was  acquainted  with  it,  it  would  prove  Abortive:  and  there- 
fore fent  three  of  their  number  to  his  Majefty ;  Sir  James  a  Croft, 
Grandfather  or  Father   to  the  prefent  Bifliop    of  Hereford;  Ihomas 
Harley,  who  was  Anceftor  to  the  Honourable  Family  of  that  Name 
in  HerefordjJoire ;  and  Sir  Henry  Nevilf  who  had  been  Ambaflador 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  French  King.     Thefe  were  to  open  the 
matter  at  large  to  the  King,  and  to  procure  his  leave  that  it  might  be 
propofed  in  Parliament :  Which,  after  a  very  long  Audience  and  De- 
bate, that  wife  Prince  confented  to,  with  a  promife  ot  Secrefy  in  the 
mean  time,  which  they  humbly  begged  of  His  Majefty.     However, 
this  took  Vent,  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  of  the  Houfe  of  How- 
ard, who  ruled  the  Rofl  in  that  time,   having  knowledge  of  it,  en- 
gaged Sir  R.  Weflon,  afterwards  Lord  Treafurer  and  Earl  of  Portland, 
to  impeach  thefe  Undertakers  in  Parliament  before  they  could  move 
their  matters;  which  he  did    the   very  fame  day,  accompanying  his 
Charge  (which  was  endeavouring  to  alter  the  eflablifhed  Government 
of  England)  with  lo  eloquent  an  Invedtive,  that  if  one  of  them  had 
not  rifen,  and  made  the  Houfe  acquainted  with  the  whole  Series  of 
the  Affair,  they  muff  have  been  in  danger  of  being  impeached  by  the 
Commons:  but  however  it  broke  their  defign,  which  was  all  that  Nor- 
thampton and  IFellon  defired,  and  prevented  Poflerity  from  knowing 
any  of  the  particulars  of  this  Reformation  ;  for  nothing  being  moved, 
nothing  could  remain  upon  the  Journal.     So  that  you  (ce  our  Prede- 
ceffors   were    not  ignorant  altogether  of  our  condition,  though  the 
Troubles  which  have  befallen  this  poor  Kingdom  fmce,  have  made  it 
much  more  apparent:  for  fmce  the  Determination  of  that  Parliament, 
there  has  not  been  onecall'd,  either  in  that  King's  Reign,  or  his  Son's, 
or  fmce,   that  hath  not  been  diffolved  abruptly,  whilil  the  main  bufi- 
nefTes,   and  thofe  of  moft  concern  to  the  publick,  were  depending 
and  undecided.     And  although  there  hath  happened  in  this  Interim 
a  bloody  War,  which  in   the  clofe   of   it,  changed  the  whole  Order 
and  Foundation  of  the  Polity  of  England,  and  that  it   hath  pleafed 
God  toreflore  it  again  by  his  Majefty's  happy  Return,  fo  that  the  old 
Government  is  alive  again;    yet   it  is   very   vifible  that    its   deadly 
Wound  is  not  healed,  but  that  we  are  to  this  day  tugging  witii  the 
fame  difhculties,   managing   the  fame   Debates   in  Parliament,    and 
giving  the  fame  difgufls  to  the    Court,  and  hopes  to  the  Country, 
which  our  Anceflors  did  before  the  Year  1640.  whilfl  the  King  hath 
been  forced  to  apply  the  fame  Remedy  of  Diffolution  to  his  two  firft 
Parliaments,  that  his  Father  ufed  to  his  four  firfl,  and  King  James  to 
his    three    lafl,     contrary   to    his    own   vifible    Intereft,     and    that 
of  his  people ;  and  this  tor  want  of  having  Counfellors  about  him  of 
Abilities  and  Integrity  enough  to  difcover  to  him  the  Difeafe  of  his 
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Government,  and  the  Remedy :  which  I  hope,  when  we  meet  to 
Morrow  Morning  you  will  come  prepared  to  enquire  into ;  for  the 
Dodlor  fays,  he  will  advife  you  to  go  take  the  Air  this  afternoon  in  your 
Coach. 

Nolfle  Ven.  I  fhall  think  it  very  long  till  the  morning  come :  But  be- 
fore you  go,  pray  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  fomethii^  of  your  Civil 
War  here ;  I  do  not  mean  the  Hiflory  of  it  (although  the  World  a- 
broad  is  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  all  yourTranfadlions  of  tliat  time 
for  want  of  a  good  one)  but  the  grounds  or  pretences  of  it,  and  how 
you  fell  into  a  War  againft  your  King. 

Eng.  Gen.  As  for  our  Hiflory,  it  will  not  be  forgotten ;  one  of 
thofe  who  w'as  in  Employment  from  the  Year  40.  to  60.  hath  written 
the  Hiftory  of  thofe  20  Years,  a  Perfon  of  good  Learning  and  Elocu- 
tion J  and  though  he  be  now  dead,  yet  his  Executors  are  very  unwil- 
ling to  publifh  it  fo  foon,  and  to  rub  a  Sore  that  is  not  yet  healed. 
But  the  Story  is  writ  with  great  Truth  and  Impartiality,  although  the 
Author  were  engaged  both  in  Councils  and  Arms  for  the  Parliament's 
fide.  But  for  the  refl  of  your  Demand,  you  may  pleafe  to  under- 
fland,  that  our  Parliament  never  did,  as  they  pretended,  make  War  a- 
gainfl  the  King ;  for  he  by  Law  can  do  no  Wrong,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  quarrelled  with :  The  War  they  declared  was  undertaken  to 
refcue  the  King's  Perfon  out  of  thofe  Men's  hands  who  led  him  from 
his  Parliament,  and  made  ufe  of  his  Name  to  levy  a  War  againft  them. 

Noble  Fen.  But  does  your  Government  permit,  that  in  cafe  of  a 
difagreement,  between  the  King  and  his  Parliament,  either  of  them 
may  raife  Arms  againft  the  other  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  It  is  impofTible  that  any  Government  can  go  further  than 
to  provide  for  its  own  Safety  and  Prefervation  whilft  it  is  in  being,  and 
therefore  it  can  never  diredt  what  fliall  be  done  when  it  felf  is  -a:  an  end  j 
there  being  this  difference  between  our  Bodies  Natural  and  Politick, 
that  the  firft  can  make  a  Teftament  to  difpofe  of  things  after  his  death, 
but  not  the  other.  This  is  certain,  that  wherever  any  two  Co-ordinate 
Powers  do  differ,  and  there  be  no  Power  on  Earth  to  reconcile  them 
otherwife,  nor  any  Umpire,  they  will,  de  faElo,  fall  together  by  the 
Ears.  What  can  be  done  in  this  Cafe  de  jure,  look  into  your  own 
Countryman  Macbiavel,  and  into  Grotius,  who  in  his  Buok  Dejiire 
Belli  ac  Pacts,  treated  of  fuch  matters  long  before  our  Wars.  As  for 
the  ancient  Politicians,  they  muft  needs  be  filent  in  the  Point,  as  hav- 
ing no  mixt  Governments  amongft  them  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  will  not 
reft  my  felf  in  fo  flippery  a  Place.  There  are  great  difputcs  about  it  in 
the  Parliaments  Declarations  before  the  War,  and  fomething  confide- 
rable  in  the  King's  Anfwers  to  them  -,  which  I  fhall  Ipecify  immediate- 
ly, when  I  have  fatisfied  you  how  our  War  begun ;  which  was  in  this 
manner :  The  Long  Parliament  having  procured  from  the  King  his 
Royal  AfTent  for  their  Sitting  till  they  were  dilTolved  by  Adl,  and  hav- 
ing paid  and  fent  out  the  Scottifh  Army,  and  disbanded  our  own, 
went  on  in  their  Debates  for  the  fettling  and  mending  our  Government : 
the  King  being  difpleafed  with  them  for  it,  and  with  himfelf  for  put- 
ting it  out  of  his  Power  to  diffolve  them,  now  the  bufinefs  which  they 
pretended  for  their  Perpetuation  was  quite  finiflied,  takes  an  unfortu- 
nate Refolution  to  accufe  five  principal  Men  of  the  Commons  Houfe, 
and  one  of  the  Peers,  of  High-Treafon  :  which  he  profecuted  in  a  new 
unheard-of  way,  by  coming  with  armed  Men   into   the  Commons 
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Houfe  of  Parliament,  to  demand  their  Members;  but  nothing  beinT 
done  by  reafon  of  theabfence  of  the  five,  and  Tumuhs  of  difcontented 
Citizens  flocking  to  White-Hall  &116.  Wejlmitijier,  the  King  took  that 
occafion  to  abfent  himfelf  from  his  Parliament.  Which  induced  the 
Com.mons  Houfe  to  fend  Commiffioners  to  Hampton-Court  to  attend 
his  Majefty  with  a  Remon ft  ranee  of  the  State  of  the  Kingdom,  and  an 
humble  Requefl  to  return  to  his  Parliament,  for  the  Redreflin<T  thofe 
Grievances  which  were  fpecified  in  that  Remonllrance.  But  the  Kincr 
otherwife  Counfellcd,  goes  to  JVhidJor,  and  thence  Northwards,  tfll 
he  arrived  at  7'ork ;  where  he  fummons  in  the  Militia^  that  is,  the 
Trained-Bands  of  the  County  ;  and  befides,  all  the  Gentry,  of  which 
there  was  a  numerous  Appearance.  The  King  addrefTed  himfelf  to 
the  latter  with  Complaints  againft  a  prevailing  Party  in  Parliament, 
which  intended  to  take  the  Crown  from  his  Head ;  that  he  was  come 
to  them,  his  loving  Subjeds,  for  Proteftion ;  and,  in  ftiort,  defired 
them  to  aflift  him  with  Monies  to  defend  himfelf  by  Arms.  Some  of 
thefe  Gentlemen  petitioned  His  Majefty  to  return  to  his  Parliament, 
the  reft  went  about  the  Debate  of  the  King's  Demands;  who,  in  the 
mean  time,  went  to  Hull,  to  fecure  the  Magazine  there,  but  was  de- 
nied Entrance  by  a  Gentleman  whom  the  Houfe  had  fent  down  to  pre- 
vent the  fcizing  it ;  who  was  immediately  declared  a  Traytor,  and  the 
King  fell  to  raifing  of  Forces:  which  coming  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Hcnfe,  they  made  this  Vote,  That  the  King,  Jeduced  by  EvilCoun- 
Jel,  intended  to  levy  War  againft:  his  Parliament  and  People,  to  deftroy 
the  Fufidamental  Laucs  and  Liberties  of  England,  and  to  introduce  an 
Arbitrary  Government,  Sec.  This  was  the  firft  time  they  named  the 
King,  and  the  laft  :  For  in  all  their  other  Papers,  and  in  their  Decla- 
claration  to  Arm  for  their  Defence  (which  did  accompany  this  Vote) 
they  name  nothing  but  Malignant  Counfellors.  The  King's  Anfwer 
to  thefe  Votes  and  this  Declaration,  is  that  which  I  mentioned;  where- 
in His  Majefty  denies  any  intention  of  invading  the  Government, 
with  high  Imprecations  upon  himfelf  and  Pofterity  if  it  were  other- 
wife:  and  owns  that  they  have  Right  to  maintain  their  Laws  and 
Government.  This  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Paper  it  felf  now  extant; 
and  this  Gracious  Prince  never  pretended  (as  fome  Divines  have 
done  for  him)  that  his  Power  came  from  God,  and  that  his  Sub- 
jefts  could  not  difpute  it,  nor  ought  he  to  give  any  Account  of  his 
Adtions  (though  he  fiiould  enflave  us  all)  to  any  but  him.  So  that 
our  War  did  not  begin  upon  a  point  of  Right,  but  upon  a  matter  of 
Faft ;  for  without  going  to  Lawyers  or  Cafuifts  to  be  refolved,  thofe 
of  the  People  who  believed  that  the  King  did  intend  to  deftroy  our  Li- 
berties, joined  with  the  Parliament ;  and  thofe  v/ho  were  of  opinion 
that  the  prevailing  party  in  Parliament  did  intend  to  deftroy  the  Kir.g 
or  dethrone  him,  affifted  vigoroufly  His  Majefty  with  their  Lives  and 
Fortunes.  And  the  Queftion  you  were  pleafed  to  ask  never  came ; 
for  both  parties  pretended  and  believed  they  were  in  the  right,  and  that 
they  did  fight  for  and  defend  the  Government:  But  I  have  wearied  you 
out. 

Noble  Ven.  No  fure.  Sir,  but  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  the 
great  care  you  have  taken  and  ftill  have  ufed  to  inftruft  me,  and  beg 
the  continuance  of  it  for  to  morrow  morning. 

Eng.  Gent.  I  fhall  be  fure  to  wait  upon  you  at  nine  a  Clock,  but  I 
(hall  befeech  both  of  you  to  bethink  your  lelves  what  to  offer,  for  I 
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ihall  come  with  a  defign  to  learn,  not  to  teach  :  nor  will  I  prefumein 
fuch  a  matter  to  talk  all,  as  you  have  made  me  do  to  day ;  for  what  I 
have  yet  to  fay  in  the  point  of  Cure,  is  fo  little,  that  it  will  look  like 
the  Moufe  to  the  Mountain  of  this  day's  difcourfe. 

Do^.  It  is  fo  in  all  Arts,  the  Corollary  is  fliort,  and  in  ours  parti- 
cularly. Thofe  who  write  of  the  feveral  Difeafes  incident  to  human 
Bodies,  muft  make  long  Difcourfes  of  the  Caufes,  Symptoms,  Signs 
and  Prognoilicks  of  fuch  Diflempers ;  but  when  they  come  to  treat 
of  the  Cure,  it  is  difpatched  in  a  few  Recipes, 

Eng.  Gent.   Well,  Sir,  for  this  bout,    1  humbly  take  my  leave  of 
you ;  nay,  Sir,  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  ufe  ceremony. 

Doti.  Sir,  I  forbid  you  this  door ;  pray  retire :  to  fland  here,  is 
worfe  than  to  be  in  the  open  air. 

Noble  Fen.  I  obey  you  both. 

DoB.  I  fhall  wait  on  you  in  the  Evening. 

The  THIRD   DAY. 

Noble  Ven./"^  Entlemen,  you  are  very  welcome :  what,  you  are  come 
\J  both  together! 
DoEl.  I  met  this  Gentleman  at  the  door  :  But  methinks  we  fit  look- 
ing one  upon  another,  as  if  all  of  us  were  afraid  to  fpeak. 

Eng.  Gent.  Do  you  think  we  have  not  reafon,  in  fuch  a  fubje(fl  as  this 
is  ?  how  can  any  Man,  without  Hefitation,  prefiime  to  be  fo  confident 
as  to  deliver  his  private  opinion  in  a  point,  upon  which,  for  almofl 
200  years  (for  fo  long  our  Government  has  been  crazy)  no  Man  has  ven- 
tured ;  and  when  Parliaments  have  done  any  thing  towards  it,  there 
have  been  Animofities  and  Breaches,  and  at  length  Civil  Wars  ? 

Noble  Ven.  Our  work  to  day  is,  to  endeavour  to  fhew  how  all  thefe 
troubles  may  be  prevented  for  the  future,  by  taking  away  the  Caufe  of 
them,  which  is  the  want  of  a  good  Government ;  and  therefore  it  will 
not  be  fo  much  prefumption  in  you,  as  charity,  to  declare  your  felf 
fully  in  this  matter. 

Eng.  Gent.  The  Cure  will  follow  naturally,  if  you  are  fatisfied  in 
the  Difeafe,  and  in  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe:  for  if  you  agree  that  our 
Government  is  broken,  and  that  it  is  broken  becaufe  it  was  Founded 
upon  Property,  and  that  Foundation  is  now  fhaken ;  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  you  mufl  either  bring  Property  back  to  your  old  Government,  and 
give  the  King  and  Lords  their  Lands  again,  or  elfe  you  muft  bring  the 
Government  to  the  Property  as  it  now  Ifands. 

TioB.  I  am  very  well  fatisfied  in  your  Grounds ;  but  becaufe  this 
Fundamental  truth  is  little  underflood  amongfl  our  People,  and  that 
in  all  converfatlons  men  will  be  offering  their  opinions  of  what  the 
Parliament  ought  to  do  at  their  Meeting,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  exa- 
mine fome  of  thofe  Expedients  they  propofe,  and  to  fee  whether  fome 
or  all  of  them  may  not  be  effedlual  towards  the  bringing  us  to  fome 
degr,ee  of  fettlement,  rather  than  to  venture  upon  fo  great  a  change  and 
alteration  as  would  be  neceffary  to  model  our  Government  anew. 

Eng.  Gent.  Sir,  I  believe  there  can  be  no  Expedients  propofed  in 
Parliament  that  will  not  take  up  as  much  time  and  trouble,  find  as 
much  difficulty  in  pafhng  with  the  King  and  Lords,  and  feem  as 
great  a  change  of  Government,  as  the  true  remedy  would  appear,  at 
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leaft  I  fpcak  as  to  what  I  have  to  purpofej  but  however,  I  approve 
your  Method,  and  if  you  will  pleafe  to  propofe  any  of  thofe  things  I 
fliall  either  willingly  embrace  them,  or  endeavour  to  a^ew  reafon  why 
they  will  be  of  little  fruit  in  the  fettling  our  State. 

DoSi.  I  will  reduce  them  to  two  Heads  (befides  the  making  good 
Laws  for  keeping  out  Arbitrary  Power,  which  is  always  underftood : ) 
the  hindering  the  growth  of  Popery,  and  confequently  the  providing 
agaii>ft  a  Popifli  Succeflbr ;  and  then  the  declaring  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth'^ Right  to  the  Crown,  after  it  hath  been  examined  and  agreed 
to  in  Parliament, 

Eng.  Gent.  As  for  the  making  new  Lawsj  I  hold  it  abfolutely 
needlefs,  thofe  we  have  already  againfl  Arbitrary  Power  being  abun- 
dantly fufficient,  if  they  might  be  executed;  but  that  being  impoflible 
(as  I  fhall  fliew  hereafter)  till  fome  change  (hall  be  made,  I  (hall 
pojipone  this  point :  and  for  the  firft  of  your  other  two,  I  fhall  divide 
and  Separate  the  confideration  of  the  growth  of  Popery  from  that  of  the 
Succcflion.  I  am  forry  that  in  the  profecution  of  this  Argument,  I 
fliall  be  forced  to  fay  fomething  that  may  not  be  very  pleafing  to  this 
worthy  Gentleman,  we  being  neceflitated  to  difcourfe  with  prejudice 
of  that  Religion  which  he  profefTes ;  but  it  fhall  be  with  as  little  ill 
breeding  as  I  can,  and  altogether  without  pafTion  or  invedtives. 

Noble  Ven.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  fufpedl  any  thing  from 
you  that  fliould  be  difobligingj  but  pray.  Sir,  go  on  to  your  Political 
Difcourfe,  for  I  am  not  fo  ignorant  my  felf,  but  to  know  that  the 
confervation  of  the  National  Religion  (be  it  what  it  will)  is  eflential  to 
the  well  ordering  a  State:  and  though  in  our  City  the  dodlrinals  are 
very  different  from  what  are  profefTed  here,  yet  as  to  the  Government 
of  the  State,  I  believe  you  know  that  the  Pope  or  his  Priefls  have  as 
little  influence  upon  it,  as  your  Clergy  have  here,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  World. 

Eng.  Gent.  I  avow  it  fully,  Sir,  and  with  the  favour  you  give  will 
proceed.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  in  former  times  Popery  has 
been  very  innocent  here  to  the  Government,  and  that  the  Clergy  and 
the  Pope  were  fo  far  from  oppofing  our  Liberties,  that  they  both  fided 
with  the  Barons  to  get  a  declaration  of  them  by  means  of  Magna 
Charta :  It  is  true  alfo,  that  if  we  were  all  Papifls,  and  that  our  State 
were  the  fame,  both  as  to  Property  and  Empire,  as  it  was  400  years 
ago,  there  would  be  but  one  inconvenience  to  have  that  Religion  Na- 
tional again  in  England,  which  is,  That  the  Clergy,  quatenus  fuch, 
had  and  will  have  a  fhare  in  the  Sovereignty,  and  inferior  Courts  in 
their  own  Power,  called  Ecclefiaflical ;  this  is,  and  ever  will  be  a 
Solecifm  in  Government,  befides  a  manifefl  contradidiion  to  the  words 
of  Chrift  our  Saviour,  who  tells  us,  his  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  World : 
and  the  truth  is,  if  you  look  into  the  Scriptures,  you  will  find,  that 
the  Apoflles  did  not  reckon  that  the  Religion  they  planted  (hould  be 
National  in  any  Country,  and  therefore  have  given  no  precepts  to  the 
Magiflrate  to  meddle  in  matters  of  Faith  and  the  Worfhip  oi  God ; 
but  preach'd,  That  Chriflians  fliould  yield  them  obedience  in  all 
lawful  things.  There  are  many  paffiges  in  Holy  Writ  which  plainly 
declare,  that  the  true  Believers  and  Saints  fliould  be  but  a  handful,  and 
fuch  as  God  had  feparated,  and  as  it  were  taken  out  of  the  World ; 
which  would  not  have  been  faid  by  them,  if  they  had  believed  that 
whole  Nations  and  People  fhould  have  been  trae  Followers  of  Chiifl, 
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and  of  his  Flock:  for  certainly  none  of  them  are  to  be  damn'd,  and 
yet  Chrift  himfelf  tells  us,  that  few  are  faved,  and  bids  us  ftrive  to 
get  in  at  the  ftrait  gate ;  and  therefore  I  conceive  it  not  to  be  imagi- 
nable, that  either  Chrift  or  his  Apoftles  did  ever  account  that  the  true 
Religion  (hould  be  planted  in   the  World  by  the  framing  of  Laws, 
Catechifms,  or  Creeds,  by  the  Sovereign  Powers  and  Magiftrates,  whe- 
ther you  call  them  Spiritual  or  Temporal,  but  that  it  fliould  have  a 
Progrefs  fuitable  to  its  beginning:  for  it  is  vifible  that  it  had  its  Ori- 
ginal from  the  Power  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  came  in  againft  the 
■  ilream,  not  only  without  a  Numa  Pompilius,  or  a  Mahomet,  to  plant 
and  eftablifh  it  by  human  Conftitutions  and  Authority,  but  had  all  the 
Laws  of  the  World  to  oppofe  it,  and  all  the  bloody  Tyrants  of  that 
age  to  perfecute  it,  and  to  inflidl  exquifite  torments  on  the  ProfefTors 
of  it.     In  Nero's  time  (which  was  very  early)  the  Chriftians  were  of- 
fered a  Temple  in  Rome,  and  in  what  other  Cities  they  pleafed,  to  be 
built  to  Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  the  Romans  (hould  receive  him  into  the 
number  of  their  gods ;  but  our  Religion  being  then  in  its  purity,  this 
was  unanimoufly  refufed,  for  that  fuch  a  God  mufl  have  no  Compa- 
nions, nor  needed  no  Temples,  but  mufl  be  worfhipped  in  Spirit  and 
Truth.     The  SuccefTors  to  thefe  good  Chriftians  were  not  fo  fcrupu- 
lous ;  for  within  fome  Ages  after,  the  Priefts  to  get  Riches  and  Power, 
and  the  Emperors  to  get  and  keep  the  Empire  (for  by  this  time  the 
Chriftians  were  grown  numerous  and  powerful)  combined  together  to 
fpoil   our  Holy  Religion,  to  make  it  fit  for  the  Government  of  this 
World,  and  to  introduce  into  it  all  the  ceremonious  Follies  and  Super- 
ftitions  of  the  Heathen  ;  and  which  is  worfe  the  Power  of  Priefts,  both 
over  the  Perfons  and  Confciences  of  Men.  I  ftiall  fay  no  more  of  this, 
but  refer  you  to  innumerable  Authors  who  have  treated  of  this  Sub- 
ie6l,  particularly  to  a  French  Minifter,  who  hath  written  a  Book, 
Entituled,  La  Religion  Catholiqiie  Apoftolique  Romaine    inftituee  par 
Nume  Pompile;  and  to  the  incomparable  Machiavel  in  his  Pofthimie 
Letter,  Printed  lately  in  our  Language,  with  the  Tranflation  of  his 
Works.  But  1  have  made  a  long  digreflion ;  and  to  come  back  again, 
ftiall  only  defire  you  to  take  notice,  when  I  fay  that  anciently  Popery 
was  no  inconvenience   in  this  Kingdom,  I  mean  only  Politically,  as 
the  Government  then  ftood,  and  do  not  fpeak  at  all  of  the  prejudice 
which  Men's  Souls  did  and  will  ever  receive  from  the  Belief  of  thofe 
impious  Tenets,  and  the  want   of  having  the  true  Gofpel  of  Jefus 
Chrift    preached  unto  them,  but  living  in  perpetual  Superftition  and 
Idolatry  :  The  confideration  of  thefe  Matters  is  not  fo   proper  to  my 
prefent  purpofe,  being  to  difcourfe  only  of  Government.     Notwith-^ 
ftanding   therefore,  as  I  faid   before,   that  Popery  might  have   fuited 
well  enough  with  our  old  Conftitution,  yet  as  to  the  prefent  Eftate, 
which  inclines  to  Popularity,  it  would  be  wholly  as  inconfiftent  with 
it,  and  with  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  and  the  Empire  of  Priefts  (efpe- 
cially  where  there  is  a  Foreign  Jurifdidion  in  the  cafe)  as  with  the 
Tyranny  and  Arbitrary  Power  of  any  Prince   in  the  World.     I  will 
add   thus  much  in  Confirmation  of  the  Doctors  Aflertion,  That  we 
ought  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery,  fince  it  is  now  grown  a  dan- 
gerous Fadion  here  againft  the  State. 

'-  ,    Noble  Ven. 
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Noble  Ven.  How  can  that  be,  I  befeech  you.  Sir  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  Sir,  I  will   make  you  Judge  of  it  your  felf ;  I  will  fay 
nothing  of  thofe  foolirh  Writings  that  have  been  put  forth  by  Maria- 
na., Emanuel  Sa,  and  fonie  others,  about  the  lawtulnefs  of  deftroying 
Princes  and  States  in  cafe  of  Herefy,  becaufe  I  know  all  the  confcien- 
tious  and  honefl  Papifts  (of  which'l  know  there  are  great  numbers  in 
the  World)  do  not  only  not  hold,   but  even  abhor  fuch  curfed  Tenets ; 
and  do  believe,  that  when  the  Pope,  by  Excommunication   hath  cut 
off  any  Prince  from  the   communion  of  the  Church,  can  go  no  fur- 
ther, nor  ought  to  pretend  a  Power  to  deprive  him  of  his  Crown,  or 
abfolve  his  Subjeasfrom  their  Oaths  and  Obedience:  But  I  fliall  con- 
fine my  felf  to  the  prefent  condition  of  our  Papills  here.     You  know 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  any  Kingdom  or  State  to  have  a  confidcrable, 
wealthy,  flouriftiing  party  amongfl  them,   whofe  intercfl  it  is  to  dc- 
ftroy  the  Polity  and  Government  of  the  Country  where  they  live;  and 
therefore  if  our  Papifls  prove  this  Party,  you  will  not  wonder  why  this 
People  are  fo  eager  todcprefs  them.     This  is  our  Cafe:  for  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Queen  FJizaheth's  reign,  there  was  an  alteration  of  Religi- 
on in  our  Country,   which  did  liifficiently  enraee  the  Holy  Father  at 
Romey  to  fee  that  this  good  Cow  would  be  milked  no  longer.    He  de- 
clares her  an  Heretick  and  aBaftard,  (his  Sandlity  not  having  declared 
null  that  inceftuous  Marriage  which  her  Father  had  contraficd  before 
with  his  Brother's  Wife,  and  which  that  King  had  dilTolvedto  Marry 
her  Mother)  and  afterwards  Excommunicated  our  Queen,  depriving 
her,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  of  the  Kingdom ;  fome  of  the  Zealots  of 
that  Party  (having  a  greater  terror  for  thofe  Thunder-bolts  than  I  be- 
lieve many  have  now)  began  to  confpire  againfl  her;  and  Plots  grew 
at  length  fo  frequent,  and  fo  dangerous,  that  it  was  neceffary  (as  the 
Parliaments  then  thought)  to  lecure  the  Queen,  by  making  fevere  Laws 
againft  a  People,  who  did  not  believe  themfelves  her  Majefty's  Subjedls; 
but  on  the  contrary,  many  of  theth  thought  themfelves  in  Confcience 
obliged  to  oppofe   and  deffroy  her  :  and  although  that    Excommuni- 
cation, as  alfo  the  pretended  doubtfulnefs  of  the  Title,  both  died  with 
that  renowned  Queen,  yet   a   new  defperate  Confpiracy   againfl  the 
King  her  SuccefTor  and  the  whole  Parliament  enfuing,  not  long  after 
her  deceafe,  thofe  rigorous  Laws  have  been  fb  far  from  being  repealed, 
that  very  many  more,  and  far  feverer,  have  been  fince  made,  and  are 
yet  in  force.     Now  thefe  Laws  make  fo  great  a  diflinftion  between 
Proteffants  and  Papifls,  that  whereas  the  former  are  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  Laws,  the  freeft  People  in  the  World,  the  latter  are  little 
better  than  flaves,  are  confined  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  their  Houfes, 
are  not  to  come  near  the  Court,  which  being  kept  in  the  Capital  City, 
moftly  deprives  them  from  attending  their  necefftry  occafions ;  they 
are  to  pay  two  third  parts  of  their  Eftates  annually  to  the  King,  their 
Priefls  are  to  fuffer  as  Traitors,  and  they  as  Felons  for  harbouring  them ; 
in  fine,  one  of  us,   if  he  do  not  break  the  Municipal  Laws  for  the  good 
Government  of  the  Country,  need  not  fear  the  King's  Power,  where- 
as their  being  what  they  are,  is  a  breach  of  the  Law,  and  does   put 
them  into  the  Prince's  hands  to  ruin  them  when  he  plea/es;  nay,  he 
is  bound  by  Oath  to  do  it,  and  when  he  does  it  not,  is  complained  a- 
gainft  by  his  People,  and  Parliaments  take  it  amifs.     Now  judge  you. 
Sir,  whether  it  is  not  the  intercfl  of  thefe  People  to  defire  and  endea- 
vour a  change,  whilfl  they  remain  under  thefe  difcouragcments,  and 
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whether  they  are  not  like  to  join  witli  the  Prince  (whofe  connivance 
at  the  inexecution  of  thofe  Laws  is  the  only  means  and  hope  of  their 
prefervation)  whenever  he  fliall  undertake  any  thing  for  the  increafe  of 
his  own  Power,  and  the  depreffing  his  Parliaments. 

Noble  Ven.  What  you  fay  is  very  undeniable,  but  then  the  Remedy 
is  very  eafy  and  obvious,  as  well  as  very  juft  and  honourable,  which  is 
the  taking  away  thofe  cruel  Laws,  and  if  that  were  done  they  would 
be  one  People  with  you,  and  would  have  no  neceflity,  and  by  confe- 
quence  no  defire  to  engreaten  the  King  againft  the  Intereft  and  Liber- 
ty of  their  own  Country. 

Eng.  Gent.  You  fpeak  very  well,  and  one  of  the  Reafons  amongft: 
many  which  I  have,  to  defire  a  compofure  of  all  our  troubles  by  a  fet- 
tled Government,  is,  that  I  may  fee  thefe  People  (who  are  very  confi- 
derable,  moft  of  them,  for  Eftates,  Birth  and  Breeding)  live  quietly 
under  our  good  Laws,  and  increafe  our  Trade  and  Wealth  with  their 
expences  here  at  home ;  whereas  now  the  feverity  of  our  Laws  againll 
them,  makee  them  fpend  their  Revenues  abroad,  and  enrich  othar 
Nations  with  the  Stock  of  England;  but  as  long  as  the  State  here  is  fo 
unfettled  as  it  is,  our  Parliaments  will  never  confent  to  countenance  a 
Party,  who  by  the  lead  Favour  and  Indulgence  may  make  themfelves 
able  to  bring  in  their  own  Religion  to  be  National,  and  fo  ruin  our  Po- 
lity and  Liberties. 

Noble  Ven.  I  wonder  why  you  fhould  think  that  poffible  ? 
Eng.  Gent.  Firft,  Sir,  for  the  Reafon  we  Flrft  gave,  which  is  he 
crazinefs  of  our  Polity,  there  being  nothing  more  certain,  than  that 
both  in  the  Natural  and  alfo  the  Politick  Body  any   finifter  accident 
that  intervenes,  during  a  veiy  Difeafed  habit,  may  bring  a  dangerous 
alteration  to  the  Patient.     An  Infurredlion  in  a  decayed  Government, 
a  thing  otherwife  very  inconfiderable,  has  proved  very  fatal,  as  I  knew 
a  flight  flefli-wound  bring  a  lufly  Man  to  his  Grave  in  our  Wars,  for 
that  he  Uemg  extremely  ifife(5led  with  the  French  Difeafe,  could  ne- 
ver procure  the  Orifice  to  clofe ;  fo  although  the  defigns  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  altering  our  Religion,  would  be  very  little  formida- 
ble to  a  well-founded  Government,  yet  in  fuch  an  one  as  we  have 
now,  it  will  require  all  our  care  to  obviate  fuch  Machinations.     Ano- 
ther Reafon  is  the  little  Zeal  that  is  left  amongft  the  ordinary  Prote- 
ftants,  which  Zeal  ufes  to  be  a  great  Inftrument  of  preferving  the 
Religion  eftablifli'd,  as  it  did  here  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time ;  I  will 
add  the  little  Credit  the  Church  of  England  \\3Xh.  amongft  the  People, 
moft  men   being  almoft  as  angry  with  that  Popery  which  is  left 
amongft  us  (in  Surplices,  Copes,  Altars,  Cringings,  Biftiops,  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Courts,  and  the  whole  Hierarchy,  belides  an  infinite  number 
of  Ufelefs,  Idle,  Superftitious  Ceremonies,  and  the  Ignorance  and 
Vitioufnels  of  the  Clergy  in  general)  as  they  are  with  thofe  Dogmas, 
that  are  abolilhed  j  So  that  there  is  no  hopes  that  Popery  can  be  kept 
out,  but  by  a  company  of  poor  People  call'd  Fanaticks,  who  are 
driven  into  Corners  as  the  Firft  Chriftians  were  >  and  who  only  in 
truth  Conferve  the  Purity  of  Chriftian  Religion,  as  it  was  planted  by 
Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  and  is  contained  in  Scripture.     And  this 
makes  almoft  all  fober  men  believe,  that  the  National  Clergy,  befides 
all  other  good  qualities  have  this  too,  that  thy  cannot  hope  to  make 
their  Hierarchy  fubfift  long  againft  the  Scriptures,  the  hatred  of  man- 
kind, and  the  Intereft  of  tkiit  People,  but  by  Introducing  the  Roman 
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Religion,  and   getting  a  Foreign  Head  and  Supporter,  which  fhall 
from  time  to  time  brave  and  hedlor  the  King  and  Parliament  in  their 
favour  and  behalf,  which  yet  would  be  of  little  advantage  to  them,  if 
we  had  as  firm  and  wife  a  Government  as  you  have  at  Venice.     Ano- 
ther Reafon,  and  the  greateft,  why  the  Romijh  Religion  ou^ht  to  be 
very  warily  provided   againft  at  this  time,  is,  That  the  lawful  and 
Undoubted  Heir  to  the  Crown,  if  his   Majefty  fhould  die   without 
Legitimate IfTue,  is  more  than  fufpedled  to  Imbracethat  Faith;  which 
(if  it  fhould  pleafe  God  to  call   the  King,  before  there  be  any   Re- 
medy applied  to  our  Diflradted  State)  would  give  a  great  opportuni- 
ty (by  the  Power  he  would  have  in  Intervals  of  Parliament)  either  to 
Introduce  immediately  that  profefTion,   with  the   help  of  our  Clergy, 
and  other  EngUP)  and  Foreign  Aids,  or  elfe  to  make  fo  fair  a   way 
for  it,   that  a  little  time  would  perfedf  the  work  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
formidable,  for  that  he  is  held  to  be  a  very  Zealous  and  Bigotted  Ro- 
manift ;  and  therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to  ad:  any  thing  to  that  end, 
although  it  fliould  manifeftly  appear  to  be  contrary  to  his  own  Interefl 
and     Quiet;   fo   apt  are  thofe    who    give    up  their  Faith  and  the 
Condud:  of  their  Lives  to  Priefls  (who  to  get  to  themfelves  Empire, 
promife   them   the    highefl  Seats  in  Heaven ;  if  they  will  facrifice 
their  Lives,  Fortunes,  and  Hopes,  for  the  Exaltation  of  their  Holy^ 
Mother,  and  preventing  the  Damnation  of  an  innumerable  company 
of  Souls  which  are  not  yet  born)  to  be  led  away  with  fuch  Erroneous 
and  wild    Fancies.     Whereas  Philip  the  Second  of  Spai?i,  the  Houfe 
of  Guije  in  France,  and  other  great  Statefmen,  have  always  made 
their  own  greatnefs  their  firft  Aim,  and  ufed  their  Zeal  as  an  Inflru- 
ment  of  that;  And  inflead  of  being  cozen'd  by  Priefls,  have  cheated 
them,  and  made  them  endeavour  to  Preach  them  up  to  the  Empire 
of  the  World.     So  I  have  done  with  the  Growth  of  Popery,  and  muft 
conclude,  that  if  that  fhould  be  flopt  in  fuch  manner,  that  there  could 
not  be  one  Papifl  left  in  England,  and  yet  our  Polity  left  in  the  fame 
diforder  that  now  afilidls  it,   we  fliould  not  be  one  Scruple  the  better 
for  it,  nor  the   more   at  quiet;  the  Growth  and  Danger   of  Popery 
not  being  the  Caufe  of  our  prefent  Diflemper,   but  the  Effed  of  it : 
But  as  a  good  and  fettled  Government  would  not  be  at  all  the  nearer 
for  the  deftrudion  of  Popery,   fo  Popery  and  all  the  Dangers  and  In- 
conveniences of  it  would  not  only  be  further  off,  but  would  wholly 
vanifh  at  the  fight  of  fuch  a  Reformation.     And  fo  we  begin  at  the 
wrong  end,  when  we  begin  with  Religion  before  we  heal  our  Breaches. 
I  will  borrow  one  Similitude  more,  with  our  Dodor's  fivour,  from 
his  ProfefTion.     I  knew  once  a  man  given  over  by  the  Phyficans,  of 
an  incurable  Cachcxca,  which  they  faid  proceeded  from  the  ill  Qua- 
lity of  tJie  whole  Mafs  of  Blood,  from  great  Aduflion,  and  from  an  ill 
habit  of  the  whole   Body.     The  Patient  had  very  often  painful  Fits 
of  the  Cholick,  which  they  faid  proceeded  from  the  fliarpnefs  of  the 
humour  which  caufed  the  Difeafe ;  and,  amongft  the  refl,  had  one 
Fit  which  tormented  him  to  that  degree,  that  it  was  not  expeded  he 
could  out-live  it;  yet  the  Dodors  delivered  him   from  it  in  a  fmall 
time:  Notwithftanding,  foon  after  the  man  died  of  his  firfl  Diflem- 
per.    Whereas  if  their  Art  had  arrived  to  have  cured  that  (which  was 
the  Caufe  of  the  other)  the  Cholick  had  vanillied  oi  it  felf,   and  the 
Patient  recovered.     I  need  make  no  Application,  nor  fliall  need  to  fay 
much  of  the  SuccefTion  of  the  Crown  (which  is  my  next  Province) 
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but  this  I  have  faid  already,   That  it  is  needlefs  to  make  any  Provi- 
fion  againft  a  Popifti  Succeflbr  if  you  rectify  your  Government ;  and 
if  you  do  not,  all  the  Care  and  Circumfpedion  you  can  ufe  in  that 
Particular,  will  be  ufelefs  and  of  none  effedl,  and  will  but  at  laft  (if 
it  do  not  gooff  eafily,  and  the  next  Heir  fucceed  peaceably,  as  is  moil 
likely,  efpecially  if  the  King  live  till  the  People's  Zeal  and  Mettle  is 
over)  end  probably  in  a  Civil  War  about  Title ;  and  then  the  Perfon 
deprived  may  come  in  with  his  Sword  in  his  Hand,  and  bring  in  up- 
on the  Point  of  it  both  the  Popifla  Religion,  and  Arbitrary  Power : 
Which,   though  I  believe  he  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  long  (for 
the  Reafons  before  alledged,)  yet  that  may  make  this  Generation  mi- 
ferableand  unhappy.     It  will  certainly  be  agreed  by  all  lovers  of  their 
Country,  that  Popery  muft  be  kept  from  returning,  and  being  Nati- 
onal in  this  Kingdom,  as   well  for  what  concerns  the  Honour  and 
Service  of  God,  as  the  Welfare  and  Liberty  of  the  People ;  and  I 
conceive  there  are  two  ways  by  which  the  Parliament  may  endeavour 
to  fecure  us  againft  that  danger ;  the  firft  by  ordering  fuch  a  change 
in  the  Adminiftration  of  our   Government,  that  whoever  is  Prince, 
can  never  violate  the  Laws,  and  then  we  may  be  very  fafe  againft 
Popery ;  our  prefent  Laws  being  efFedlual  enough  to  keep  it  out,  and 
no  new  ones  being  like  to  be  made  in  Parliament  that  may  introduce 
it ;  and  this  remedy  will  be  at  the  fame  time  advantagious  to  us  againft 
the  Tyranny  and  Encroachments  of  a  Proteftant  Succeflbr,  fo  that  we 
may  call   it  an  infallible  Remedy  both  againft  Popery  and  Arbitrary 
power.     The   fecond  way  is  by  making  a  Law  to  difable  any  Papifl 
by  name  or  otherwife,  from  inheriting  the  Crown ;  and  this  is  certain- 
ly fallible,  that  is,  may  pofTibly  not  take  place  (as  I  fhall  {hew  imme- 
diately;)  and  befides,  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  Heir  to  this  King- 
dom in  future  times,  may  difl"emble  his  Religion,  till  he  be  feated  in 
the  Throne ;  or  pofTibly  be  perverted  to  the  Roman  Faith  after  he  is 
poffefs'd  of  it,  when  it  may  be  too  late  to  limit  his  Prerogative  in  Par- 
liament} and  to  oppofe  him  without   that,  will  I  fear,  be  judged 
Treafon. 

DoSi.  But  Sir,  would  you  have  the  Parliament  do  nothing,  as 
things  fland,  to  provide  (at  leafl,  as  much  as  in  them  lies)  that  who- 
ever fucceeds  be  a  good  Proteftant  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  Yes,  I  think  it  befl  in  the  firft  place  to  offer  to  his  Ma- 
jefty  the  true  Remedy ;  and  if  they  find  him  averfe  to  that,  then  to 
purfue  the  other  which  concerns  the  Succeflion,  becaufe  the  People 
(who  are  their  Principals,  and  give  them  their  Power)  do  expedl  fome- 
thing  extraordinary  from  them  at  this  time ;  and  the  moft  of  them 
believe  this  lafl  the  only  prefent  means  to  fave  them  from  Popery, 
which   they  judge  (and  very  juflly)  will  bring  in  with  it  a  change  of 
Government,     But  then,   I  fuppofe,  they  may  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
pofe  in  the  firft  place  the  true  Cure ;  not  only  becaufe  that  is  infallible, 
as  has  been  proved,  but  likewife  becaufe  his  Majefty  in  probability  v/ill 
fooner  confent  to  any  reafonable  Demand  towards  the  reforming  of  the 
Government,  and  to  the  fecuring  us  that  way,  than  to  concur  to  the 
depriving  his  only  Brother  of  the  Crown.     And  pofllbly  this  latter  (as 
I  faid  before)  may  be  the  only  way  the  Parliament  can  hope  will  prove 
effectual :  For  if  you  pleafe  to  look  but  an  Age  back  into  our  Story, 
you  will  find  that  Henry  the  Eighth  did  procure  an  Ad:  of  Parliament, 
which  gave  him  power  to  diipofe  of  the  Crown  by  his  laft  Will  and 
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Teftament;  and  that  he  did  accordingly  make  his  faid  Will,  and  by 
it  devife  the  Succeflion  to  his  Son  Edivard  the  Sixth,  in  the  firft  place, 
and  to  the  Heirs  of  his  Body ;  and  for  want  of  fuch,  to  his  Daughter 
Mary,  and  to  the  Heirs  of  her  Body ;  and  for  want  of  which  Heirs 
to  his  Daughter  Elizabeth,  our  once  Sovereign  of  Immortal  and  Blef- 
fed  Memory,  and  the  Heirs  of  her  Body  ;  and  for  want  of  all  fuch  If- 
fue,  to  the  right  Heirs  of  his  younger  Sifter,  who  was,  before  he  made 
this  Will,  married  to  Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  had  Iffue 
by  him.     By  this  Teftament  he  difinherited  his  elder  Sifter,  who  was 
married  in  Scotland;  and  by  that  means  did,  as  much  as  in  him  lay, 
exxlude  his  Majefty  (who  now,  by  God's  Mercy,  reigns  over  us)  as 
alfo  his  Father  and  Grandfather.     And  to  make  the  Cafe  ftronger, 
there  pafled  an  Ad:  long  after,  in   the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
That  it  ftiould  be  Treafon  during  that  Queen's  Life,  and  a  Premunire 
afterwards,  to  aflert  that  the  Imperial  Crown  of  England  could  not  be 
difpofed  of  by  Adl  of  Parliament ;  yet  after  the  Deceafc  of  that  Queen, 
there  was  no  confiderable  Qppofition  made  to  the  peaceable  Reception 
and  Recognition  of  King  "Jatnes  of  happy  Memory.     And  thofe  who 
did  make  a  little  ftir  about  the  other  Title,  as  the  Lord  Cobham,  Sir 
Walter  Rawleigh,  and  a  few  others,  were  apprehended  and  condemn'd 
according  to  Law.     And,  notwithftanding  that,  fince,  in  the  Reign 
of  K.  Charles  the  Firft,  there  was  a  bloody  Civil  War,  in   which 
Men's  Minds  were  exafperated  at  a  high  rate ;  yet  in  all   the  Courfe 
of  it,  the  Original  Want  of  Title  was  never  objedled  againft  his  late 
Majefty.     I  do  not  urge  this  to  aver  that  the  Parliament,  with  the 
King's  Confent,  cannot  do  lawfully  this,  or  any  other  great  Matter; 
which  would  be  an  incurring  the  Penalty  of  that  Law,  and  a  Solecifm 
in  the  Politicks :  But  to  fliew,  that  when  the  PafTions  of  Men  are 
quieted,  and  the  Reafons  other  than  they  were,  it  happens  oftentimes 
that  thofe  Adls  which  concern  the  SuccefTion  fall  to  the  Ground  of 
themfclves,  and  that  even  without  the  Sword,  which  in  this  Cafe  was 
never  adoperated.     And  that  therefore  this  Remedy  in  our  Cafe  may 
be  likely  never  to  take  place,  if  it  pleafe  God  the  King  live  till  this 
Nation  be  under  any  other  kind  of  Circumftances. 

DoB.  Sir,  you  fay  very  well :  but  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  laft 
Parliament  was  in  fome  kind  of  Fault,  if  this  be  true  that  you  fay ; 
for  I  remember  that  my  Lord  Chancellor  did  once,  during  their  Sit- 
ting, in  his  Majefty's  Name  offer  them  to  fecure  their  Religion  and 
Liberties  any  way  they  could  advife  of,  fo  they  would  let  alone  med- 
ling  with  the  Succeflion,  and  invited  them  to  make  any  Propofals  they 
thought  neceffary  to  that  end. 

Eng.  Gent.  Hinc  ille  lachrimce.  If  this  had  been  all,  we  might 
have  been  happy  at  this  time ;  but  this  gracious  Offer  was  In  limine, 
accompanied  with  fuch  Conditions  that  made  the  Parliament  conjedure 
that  it  was  only  to  perplex  and  divide  them ;  and  did  look  upon  it  as 
an  Invention  of  fome  new  Rojnanza,  (Counfellors  and  thofe  too,  pof- 
fibly,  influenced  by  the  French)  to  make  them  embrace  the  Shadow 
for  the  Subftance,  and  fatisfying  themfelves  witli  this  Appearance,  to 
do  their  ordinary  Work  of  giving  Money,  and  be  gone,  and  leave  the 
Bufinefs  of  the  Kingdom  as  they  found  it.  For  it  was  propofcd,_that 
whatfoever  Security  we  were  to  receive,  fnould  be  both  conditional 
and  reverfionable :  That  is,  Firft,  we  fiiould  not  be  put  into  PofTef- 
fion  of  this  new  Charter  (be  it  what  it  will)  till  after  the  death  of  his 
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Majefty  who  now  is ;  whereas  fuch  a  Provifion  is  deliiable,  and  indeed 
neceffary  for  us  for  this  only  reafon,  that  when  that  unfortunate  hour 
comes,  we  might  not  be,  in  that  Confufion,  unprovided  of  a  Calm, 
fettled  and  orderly,  as  well  as  a  legal  way  to  keep  out  Popery.  Where- 
as otherwife,  if  we  be  to  take  Poffeffion  in  that  Minute,  it  muft  either 
mifcarry,  or  be  gotten  by  a  War,  if  it  be  true  that  Pofleflion  be  nine 
Points  of  the  Law  in  other  Cafes,  it  is  in  this  the  whole  ten :  and  I 
fhould  be  very  unwilling,  in  fuch  a  Diftradlion,  to  have  no  Sandtuary 
to  fly  to,  but  a  piece  of  Parchment  kept  in  the  Pells ;  and  to  have  this 
too  as  well  as  other  Advantages,  in  the  Power  and  Poffcffion  of  him  in 
whofe  prejudice  it  was  made :  this  had  been  almoft  as  good  an  Expe- 
dient to  keep  out  Popery,  as  the  Bill  which  was  thrown  out  that  Par- 
liament ;  which  provided,  that  in  the  Reign  of  a  King  that  fhould  be 
a  Papift,  the  Bifliops  fliould  choofe  one  another  upon  Vacancies, 
Thofe  Counfellors  who  put  my  Lord  Chancellor  upon  this  Propofal, 
were  either  very   flender  Politicians   themfelves,   or  elfe  thought  the 
Parliament  fo.     If  Magna   Charta  and  7he  Fctltmi  of  Right  had 
not  been  to  take  place  till  after  the  Deceafe  of  thofe  Princes  who  con- 
firmed them,  neither  had  the  Barons  (bed  their  Blood  to  fo  good  pur- 
pofe,   nor  the  Members  of  the  Parliament  in  Tertio  Caroli,  deferved  fo 
glorious  an  Imprifonment  after  it  was  ended.    The  other  Condition  in 
this  renowned  Propofal  is,  That  all  Provifion  and  Security  which  is 
given  us  to  preferve  our  Religion,  fliall  ceafe  immediately,  whenever 
the  Prince  fliall  take  a  certain  Oath  to  be   penned  for   that  purpofe ; 
and  I  leave  it  to  all  thinking  Men  to  determine  what  that  will  avail 
us,  when  we  (hall  have  a  King  of  that  Profeffion  over  us,  who  fliall 
not  have  fo  much  Zeal  for  his  Religion,  as  he  who  is  now   the   next 
Succeffor  hath ;  but  Ihall  poffibly  prefer  his  Ambition,   and  his  dcfire 
to  get  out  of  Wardfliip,  before  the  Scruples  of  his  ConfcfTor;  and  yet 
may  afterwards,  by  getting  Abfolution  for,  and  Difpenfation  from 
fuch  Oaths  and  Compliance,  employ  the  Power  he  gets  himfelf,  and 
the  Security  he  deprives  us  of,  to  introduce  violently  what  Worfliip  and 
Faith  he  pleafes.     This  gracious  Offer  had  the  fatality  to  difguft  one 
of  the  beft  Parliaments  that  ever  fate,  and  the  moft  loyal ;  fo  that  lay- 
ing it  afide,  they  fell  upon  the  Succeffion,  the  only  thing   they   had 
then  left,  and  were  foon  after  diffolved,  leaving  the  Kingdom  in  a 
more  diflradted  Condition   than   they  found  it ;  and  this  can  no  way 
be  compofed,  but   by  mending  the  Polity,  fo  that  whoever  is  King 
cannot  (be  he  never  fo  inclined   to  it)  introduce  Popery,  or  deftroy 
whatever  Religion  (hall  be  eftabliflied :  as  you  fee  in  the  Example  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Hanover,  whofe  Prince  fome    fourteen  Years   fince, 
was  perverted  to  the  Roma?:  Church,  went  to  Ro}?2e  to  abjure  Herefy 
(as  they  call  the  truth)  return'd  home,   where  he  lived   and  governed 
as  he  did  before,  without  the  leaft  Animofity  of  his  Subjedls  for  his 
Change,  or  any  endeavour  of  his  to  introduce  any  in  his  Government? 
or  People,  and  dying  this  laft  Spring,  left  the  peaceable  and  undifturb- 
ed  Rule  of  his  Subjefts  to  the  next  Succeffor,  his  Brother  the  Bifliop 
of  OJhaburg,  who  is  a  Proteftant,  and  this  becaufe  the  Polity  of  that 
Dukedom  has  been  conferved   entire  for  many  years,  and  is  upon  a 
right  B^fis:  and  if  our  Cafe  were  lb,  we  fliould  not  only  be   out  of 
danger  to  have  our  Religion  altered  (as  I  faid  before)  whoever  is  King, 
but  fliould  in   other   things  be  in  a  happy  and  flourifliing  condition. 

But 
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But  I  have  made  a  long  and  tedious  digreffion  to  anfwer  your  de- 
mands :  Now  'tis  time  you  affift  me  to  find  the  natural  Cure  of  all 
our  Mifchiefs. 

Do^.  Stay,  Sir,  I  confefs  my  felf  to  be  wonderfully  Edified  with 
your  difcourfe  hitherto,  but  you  have  faid  nothing  yet  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmoutb. 

E)ig.  Gent.  I  do  not  think  you  defire  it,  though  you  were  pleafed  to 
mention  fuch  a  thing,  for  I  fuppofe  you  cannot  think  it  poffible,  that 
this  Parliament  (which  is  now  fpcedily  to  meet  by  his  Majefly's'Cra- 
cious  Proclamation)  can  ever  fuffer  fuch  a  thing  to  be  fo  much  as  De- 
bated amongft  them. 

DoB.  Sir,  you  have  no  reafon  to  take  that  for  granted,  when  you 
fee  what  Books  are  Printed,  what  great  and  honourable  Perfons  fre- 
quent him  in  private,  and  countenance  him  in  publick ;  what  fhoals 
of  the  middle  fort  of  people  have  in  his  Progrefs  this  Summer  met 
him  before  he  came  into  any  great  Town,  and  what  Acclamations 
and  Bon-fires  have  been  made  in  places  where  he  lodged. 

E?ig.  Gent.  Thefe  things,  I  mufl  confefs,  fhew  how  great  aDiflcm- 
per  the  People  are  in,  and  the  great  reafon  we  have  to  pray  God  of  his 
Mercy  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  a  happy  Agreement  in  Parliament.  But 
certainly  this  proceeds  only  from  the  hatred  they  have  to  the  next  Suc- 
ceflbr  and  his  Religion,  and  from  the  compafhon  they  have  to  the 
Duke  of  Mojimoiitb  (who  as  they  luppofe,  hath  fuffered  banifhment 
and  dif-favour  at  Court,  at  his  Inftance)  and  not  from  any  hopes  of 
cxpedlations  that  the  Parliament  will  countenance  any  pretence  that  can 
be  made  in  his  behalf  to  the  Succeflion, 

DoB.  It  may  be  when  we  have  difcourfed  of  it,  1  fhall  be  of  your 
mind,  (as  indeed  I  am  inclined  already)  But  yet  nothing  in  War  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  contemn  an  Enemy ;  fo  in  this  Argumentati- 
on that  we  ufe  to  fecure  our  Liberties,  we  muft  leave  nothing  unan- 
fwered  that  may  ftand  in  the  way  of  that,  efpecially  the  Duke  of 
Mo7imoiuy%  Claim,  which  is  pretended  to  confirm  and  fortify  them, 
for  (fay  fome  Men)  if  you  fet  him  up,  he  will  prefently  pafs  all  Bills 
that  fliall  concern  the  Safety  and  Intereft  of  the  People  j  And  fo  we 
fhall  be  at  refl  for  ever. 

Rng.  Gent.  Well,  I   fee  I  muft  be  more  tedious  than  I  intended ; 
Firft  then,  the  reafoning  of  thefe  men  you  fpeak  of,  does  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  fuppofe  a  thing  I  cannot  mention  without  horror,  which 
is,  That  this  Perfon  fhould  be  admitted  immediately  to  the  PofTeflion 
of  the  Crown  to  do  all  thefe  fine  Matters ;  for  otherwife,   if  he  muft 
ftay  till   the  Death  of  our  Sovereign  who  now  Reigns  (which  I  hope 
and  pray  will  be  many  years)  pofTibly  thefe  delicate   Bills  may  never 
pafs,  nor  he  find  hereafter  the  People  in  fo  good  a  humour  to  admit 
him  to  the  Revernon,  which  if  it  could  be  obtain'd  (as  I  think  it  im- 
poffible  Politically)  yet  the  Poffeffion  mufc  be  kept  by  a  ftanding  Ar- 
my, and  the  next  SuccefTor  cannot  have  a  better  Game  to  play,  nor  a 
better  Adverfary  to  deal  with,  than  one  who  leaps  in  over  the  Heads 
of  almoftall  theProteftant  Princes  Families  abroad,  befides  fome  Pa- 
pifts  who  are  greater ;  and  when   we  have  been  harraffed  with  Wars, 
and  the  miferies  that  accompany  it  fome  few  years,  you  fliall  have  all 
thefe  fine  People,  who  now  run  after  him,  very  v/eary  of  their  new 
Prince :  I  would  not  fay  any  thing  to  difparage  a  Perfon  fo  highly  born, 
and  of  fo   early  merit  j  but  this  I  may  fay,  That  if  a  Lawful  Title 
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fhouldbe  fet  on  foot  in  his  favour,  and  a  thoufand  Dutch  Hofts,  and 
fuch  like,  (liould   fwear  a  Marriage,  yet  no  fober  Man,  that   is  not 
bUnded  with  prejudice,  will  believe.  That  our  King  (whom  none  can 
deny  to  have  an  excellent  underflanding)  would  ever  Marry  a  Woman 
fo  much   his   Inferior  as   this  great  Perlbn's  Mother  was ;  and  this  at 
a  time  when  his  Affars  were  very  low,  and  he  had  no  vifible  or  ratio- 
nal hopes  to  be  reftored  to  the  Poffeffion  of  his  Kingdoms,  but  by  an 
affiftance  which  might  have  been  afforded  him  by  means  of  fome  great 
Foreio-n  Alliance.     Well,  but  to  leave  all  this,  do  thele  Men  pretend 
that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  fhall  be  declared  Succeffor  to  the  Crown 
in  Parliament,  with  the  King's  Concurrence  or  without  it ;   if  without 
it,  you  muft  make  a  War  for  it,  and  I  am  fure  that  no  Caufe  can  be 
iflated  upon  fuch  a  point,  that  will  not  make  the  Affertors  and  Under- 
takers of  it  be  condemned  by  all  the  Politicians  and  Moralifts  of  the 
World,  and  by  the  Cafuifts  of  all  Religions,  and  fo  by  confequence, 
it  is  like  to  be  a  very  unfuccefsful  War.     If  you  would  have  this  de- 
clar'd  with  the  King's  Confent,  either  you  fuppofe  the  Royal  affent  to 
be  given,  when  the  King  has  his  Liberty  either  to  grant  it,  or  not  grant 
it,  to  Diffolve  the  Parliament,  or  not  Diffolve  it,  without  ruin  or  pre- 
judice to  his  Affairs :  If  in  the  firft  Cafe,  it  is  plain  he  will  not  grant 
it,  beciufe  he  cannot  do  it  without  confeffing  his  Marriage  to  that 
Duke's  Mother,  which  he  hath  already  declared  again  ft  in  a  very  fo- 
lemn  manner,  and  caufed  it  to  be  Regiftred  in  Chancery ;  and  which 
not    only   no    good    Subjeft   can   chufe     but    believe,     but    which 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  rational  perfon;  for  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
natural, and  indeed  a   thing  unheard  of,  that  a  Father  who  had  a 
Son  in   Lawful  Matrimony,    and    who  was  grown  to    perfedlion, 
and   had  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  Wars,  and   who    was   ever  in- 
tirely  beloved  by   him,  fhould  difinherit  him  by  fo   folemn  an  affe- 
veration  (which  mufl  be   a   falfe  one  too)   to  caufe  his  Brother  to 
fucceed  in  his  room.     And  whereas  it  is  pretended  by  fome,  that  His 
Majefly's  danger  from  his  Brother's  Counfels  and  Defigns  may  draw 
from  him  fomething  of  this ;  befide  that  they  do  not  much  Comple- 
ment the  King  in  this,  it  is  clear,  his  Brother  is  not  i^o  popular,   but 
that  he  may  fecure  him  when  he  pleafes,  without  hazard,  if  there 
were  any  ground  for  fuch  an  apprehenfion.     But  we  muflin  the  next 
place  fuppofe  that  the  King's  ^.  ffairs  were  in  fuch  a  poflure,  that  he 
could  deny  the  Parliament  nothing  without  very  great  mifchief,  and 
inconvenience  to  him-felf  and  the  Kingdoni ;  then  I  fay,  I  doubt  not, 
but  the  Wifdom  of  the  Parliament  ^vill  find  out  divers  Demands  and 
Requefls  to  make  to  His  Majefly  of  greater  benefit,  and  more  neceffary 
for  the  good  of  his  People  than  this  would  be;  which  draws  after  it 
not  only  a  prefent  unfettlednefs,  but  the  probable  hazard  of  Mifery 
and  Devaflation  for  many  years  to  come,  as  has  been  proved.    So  that 
as  on  the  one  fide  the  Parliament  could  not  make  a  more  unjuftifiable 
War  than  upon  this  Account,  fo  they  could  not  be  diffolved  upon  any 
occafion  wherein  the  People  would  not  fhew  lefs  difcontentandrefent- 
ment,  and  for  which  the  Courtiers  would  not  hope  to  have  abetter  pre- 
text, to  flrive  in  the  next  Choice,  to  make  their  Arts  and  Endeavours 
more  fuccefsful  in  the  Eledlion  of  Members,  more  fuitable  to  their  De- 
figns for  the  continuance  of  this  prefent  mif-government ;  For  if  this 
Parliament   do    mif-fpend   the    People's    Mettle,     which     is     now 
up,  in  driving  that  Nail  which  cannot  go,  they  mufl  look  to  have  it 
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cool,  and  fo  the  Ship  of  this  Common-wealth,  which  if  they  pleafe 
may  be  now  in  a  fair  way  of  Entering  into  a  fafe  Harbour,  will  be 
driven  to  Sea  again  in  a  Storm,  and  muft  hope  for,  and  expedl  another 
favourable  Wind  to  fave  them  ;  and  God  knows  when  that  may  come. 
DoB.  But,  Sir,  there  are  others,  who  not  minding  whether  the 
Parliavietit  will  Confider  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  concern,  fo  far  as 
to  debate  it,  do  yet  pretend,  that  there  is  great  reafon  to  keep  up  the 
people's  affedions  to  him ;  and  poflibly  to  foment  the  opinion  they 
have  of  his  7itle  to  the  Crown,  to  the  end,  that  if  the  King  fhould 
die  re  infeEla,  that  is,  before  fuch  time  as  the  Government  is  redrefl 
or  the  Duke  of  York  difabled  by  Law  to  fucceed,  the  people  might 
have  an  Head,  under  whofe  Command  and  Condudl  they  mioht  fland 
upon  their  Guard,  till  they  had  fome  way  fecured  their  Gcoeriimait 
and  Religion. 

Eng.  Gent.  What  you  have  flarted  is  not  a  thing  that  can  fafely  be 
dilcourfed  of,  nor  is  it  much  material  to  our  defign,  which  is  intended 
to  ipeculate  upon  our  Government,  and  to  fliew  how  it  is  decayed :   I 
have  induflrioufly  avoided  the  argument  of  Rebellion,  as  I  find  it  coucht 
in  modern  Politicians,  becaufe  moft  Princes  hold,  that  all  Civil  Wars 
in  mixt  Monarchies  muft  be  fo,  and  a  Politician,  as  well  as  an  Ora- 
tor, ought  to  be  Vir  bonus,  fo  ought  to  difcourfe  nothing,  how  ratio- 
nal foever,  in  thefe  points  under  a  peaceable  Monarchy,  which  gives 
him  protection,  but  what  he  would  fpeak  of  his  Prince  if  all  his  Coun- 
cil were  prefent.     I  will  tell  you  only,  that  thefe  Authors  hold,  that 
nothing  can  be  alledged  to  excule  the  taking  Arms  by  any  People  in 
oppofition  to  their  Prince  from  being  Crimen  Lefce  Majeftatis,  but  a 
claim  to  a  lawful  Jurifdiilion,  or  Co-ordination  in  the  Government, 
by  which  they  may  judge  of,    and  defend  their  own  Rights,  and  fo 
pretend  to  fight  for,  and  defend  the  Government ;   for  though  all  do 
acknowledge,  that  Populijalus  is,   and  ought  to  be  the  mofl  Supreme, 
or  Sovereign  Law  in  the  world ;  yet  if  we  fhould  make  private  perfons, 
how  numerous  foever,  judge  of  Popiili  J'alus,  we  fhould  have  all  the 
Rifings  and  Rebellions  that  fliould  ever  be   made,  juflified  by  that 
title,  as  happened  in  France,  when  La   Guerre  du  bien  publique  took 
that  name,  which  was  railed  by  the  infatiable  ambition  of  a  few  No- 
blemen, and  by  correfpondency  and  confederacy  with  Charles,  Son  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  other  enemies  to  that  Crown. 

DoB.  But  would  you  have  our  people  do  nothing  then,  if  the  King 
fhould  be  AfTafTniated,  or  die  of  a  natural  death  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  You  ask  me  a  very  fine  queftion,  DoBor :  If  I  fay,  / 
would  have  the  people  ftir  in  that  cafe,  then  the  King,  and  his  Laws 
take  hold  of  me ;  and  if  1  fliould  anfwer,  that  I  would  have  thetn  be 
quiet,  the  people  would  tear  me  in  pieces  for  a  "Jejuit,  or  at  leaft,  be- 
lieve that  I  had  no  fenfe  of  the  Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberty  o(  my 
Country.  DefaBo,  I  do  fuppofe,  that  if  the  people  do  continue  long 
in  this  heat  which  now  poffefleth  them,  and  remain  in  fuch  a  paflion 
at  the  time  of  the  King's  death  without  fettling  matters,  they  may 
probably  fall  into  tumults  and  Civil  War,  which  makes  it  infinitely 
to  be  defired,  and  prayed  for  by  all  good  EngliJJj  men,  that  during  the 
quiet  and  peace  we  enjoy,  by  the  blcfTing  of  his  Majefly's  life  and 
happy  Reign,  we  might  likewife  be  fo  wife  and  fortunate,  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  next  generation. 

DoB. 
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DoSi.  But  if  you  would  not  have  the  people  in  fiich  a  cafe,  take 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  for  their  Head,  what  would  you  have  them 

do? 

Eng.  Gent.  Dodlor,  you  ask  me  very  fine  queftions ;  do  not  you 
know  that  Macbiavel,  the  beft  and  moft  honeft  o^  all  the  modern 
Politicians,  has  fuifered  fufficiently  by  means  of  Priep,  and  other  ig- 
norant perfons,  who  do  not  underftand  his  Writings,  and  therefore 
impute  to  him  the  teaching  Subjefts  how  they  fliould  Rebel  and  con- 
fpire  againft  their  Princes,  which  if  he  were  in  any  kind  guilty  of,  he 
would  deferve  all   the  reproaches  that  have  been  cafl  upon  him,  and 
ten  times  more ;  and  fo  fhould  I,  if  I   ventured  to  obey  you  in  this. 
I  am  very  confident,  that  if  any  man  {hould  come  to  you,  to  implore 
your  skill  in  helping  him  to  a  dmg  that  might  quickly,  and  with  the 
leaft  fear  of  being  fufpeded,  difpatch  an  enemy  of  his,  or  fome  other, 
by  whofe  death  he  was  to  be  a  gainer ;  or  fome  young  Lafs  that  had 
(rotten  a  Surreptitious  great  Belly,  fhould  come  to  you  to  teach  her 
how  to  deflroy  the  fruit ;  I  fay,  in  this  cafe  you  would  fcarce  have 
had  patience  to  hear  thefe  perfons  out ;  much  lefs  would  you  have  been 
fo  wicked  to  have  in  the  leaft  aflifted  them  in  their  defigns,  no  more 
than  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Periander,  or  any  other  of  the  .S.-t^-^  could  have 
been  brought  to  have  given  their  advice  to  any  perfons  who  fhould  have 
begged  it,  to  enable  them  to  ruin  and  undermine  the  government  of 
their  own  Common-wealths. 

Do^.  Sir,  this  Reprehenfion  would  be  very  juftly  given  me,  if  I 
had  intended  by  this  queftion  to  induce  you  to  counfel  me,  or  any  o- 
ther  how  to  rebel ;  my  meaning  was  to  defire  you  (who  have  heretofore 
been  very  fortunate  in  prophefying  concerning  the  events  of  our  changes 
here)  to  exercife  your  faculty  a  little  at  this  time,  and  tell  us,  what  is 
like  to  be  the  end  of  thefe  diftradtions  we  are  under,  in  cafe  we  fliall 
not  be  fo  happy  as  to  put  a  period  to  them  by  mending  cur  Govern- 
ment, and  fecuring  our  Religion  and  Liberty  in  a  regular  way. 

Eng.  Gent.  Doftor,  I  will  keep  the  Reputation  of  Prophefy,  which 
I  have  gained  with  you,  and  not  hazard  it  with  any  new  predidtions, 
for  fear  they  fhould  mifcarry ;  yet  I  care  not,  if  I  gratify  your  curi- 
ofity  a  little  in  the  point,  about  which  you  firft  began  to  Interrogate 
me,  by  prefaging  to  you,  that  in  cafe  we  fhould  have  troubles,  and 
combuftions  here,  after  his  Majefty's  deceafe  (which  God  avert)  we 
muft  expedl  a  very  unfuccefsful  end  of  them,  if  we  fhould  be  fo  rafli 
and  unadvifed,  as  to  make  the  great  Perfon  we  have  been  lately  fpeak- 
ing  of,  our  head  j  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious to  us  than  fuch  a  choice.     I  have  not  in  this  difcourfe  the  leaft 
intention  to  except  againft,  much  lefs  to  difparage  the  perfonal  worth 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  which  the  world  knows  to  be  very  great, 
but  do  believe  that  he  hath  Courage  and  Condudt  proportionable  to 
any  employment  that  can  be  conferred  upon  him,  whether  it  be  to ' 
manage  Arms,  or  Coanfels ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  no  perfon  in  his 
circumftance  can  be  a  proper  head  in  this  cafe ;  for  the  people  having 
been  already  put  on  upon  his  fcent  of  the  title  to  the  Crown,  will  be 
very  hardly  called  off,  and  fo  v/ill  force  the  wifer  men,  who  may  de- 
iign  better  things,  to  confent  that  he  be  proclaimed  King  immedi- 
ately, except  there  be  fome  other  head,  who  by  his  Power,  Wifdom, 
and  Authority,  may  reftrain  the  forwardnefs  of  the  multitude,  and 
obviate  the  adls  of  fome  men,  whofe  ijitereft  and  hopes  may  prompt 
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them  to  foment  the  humours  of  the  People.  Now  the  confequences 
of  hurrying  a  man  to  the  Throne  fo  tumuhuoufly,  without  the  Icaft 
dehberation,  are  very  difmal;  and  do  not  only  not  cure  the  politick 
diftempers  of  our  Country,  which  we  have  talked  fo  much  of  but 
do  infinitely  augment  it,  and  add  to  the  difeafe  our  State  labours  under 
already  (which  is  a  Confumption)  a  very  violent  Feavertoo;  I  mean 
War  at  home,  and  from  abroad,  which  muft  ncceffarily  follow  in  a 
few  years:  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  go  back,  when  once  we  have  made 
that  ftep  J  for  our  new  King  will  call  a  Parliament,  which  h^mgjum- 
moned  by  his  Writ,  neither  will  nor  can  queftion  his  Title  or  Go- 
vernment, otherwife  than  by  making  AddreiTes,  and  by  prefenting  Bills 
to  him,  as  they  do  to  his  now  Majefly. 

Noble  Ven.  It  feems  to  me,  that  there  needs  nothing  more  than  that; 
for  if  he  confent  to  all  Laws  as  fliall  be  prefented  to  him,  you  may 
reform  your  Government  fufficiently,  or  elfe  it  is  your  own  fault. 

Eng.  Gent,  We  have  ihewed  already,  and  (hall  do  more  hereafter 
that  no  Laws  can  be  executed  till  our  Government  be  mended ;  and 
if  you  mean  we  fliould  make  fuch  as  fhould  mend  that  (befides  that  it 
would  be  a  better  method  to  capitulate  that,  before  you  make  choice 
of  your  Prince,  as  wife  people  have  done  in  all  ages,  and  the  Cardi^ 
nals  do  at  Pome  in  the  Conclave  before  they  choofe  their  Pope)  I  fay 
befides  this,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  Bills  that  tend  to 
make  confiderable  alterations  in  the  adminiftration,  (and  fuch  we  have 
need  of,  as  you  will  fee  anon)  would  either  in  that  cale  be  offered  or 
confented  to ;  both  Prince  and  People  being  fo  ready  to  cry  out  upon 
Forty-one,   and  to  be  frighted  with   the   name  of  a  Cofjimon-wealth, 
even  now  when  we  think  Popery  is  at  the  door;  which  fome  people 
then  will  think  farther  off,   and  fo  not  care  to  make  fo  great  alterati- 
ons to  keep  it  out;  befides  the  great  Men  and  favourites  of  the  new 
Prince  will  think  it  hard  that  their  King  fliould  be  fo  bounded  and  li- 
mited both  in  power  and  Revenue,  that  he  fhall  have  no  means  to  ex- 
ercife  his  liberality  towards  them,  and  fo  may  ufe  their  interefl  and 
eloquence  in  both  Houfes  to  diflfuade  them  from  preffing  fo  hard  upon 
a  Prince,  who  is  a  true  zealous  Proteftant,  and  has  always  headed  that 
Party,  and  who  is  juftly  admired,  if  not  adored  by  the  People ;  and 
confidcring  too  that  all  the  power  they  leave  him,  will  ferve  but  to  en- 
able him  to  defend  us  the  better  from  Popery  and  Arbitrary  power; 
for  which  moft  Monarchies  was  firft  Inflituted.     Thus  we  may  exer- 
cife  during  a  Parliament  or  two,  love-tricks  between  the  Prince  and 
his  people,  and  imitate  the  honey-moon  that  continued  for  about  two 
years  after  his  Majefly 's  Reftoration,  till  the  ill  management  of  affairs 
and  the  new  grievances,  that  fliall  arife  (which  will  be  fure  never  to 
fail  till  our  true  cure  be  effedfed,  notwithfhmding  the  care  of  the  new 
King  and  his  Councellors)  fhall  awaken  the  difcontents  of  the  people, 
and  then  they  will  curfe  the  time  in  which  they  made  this  eledion  of 
a  Prince,  and  the  great  men   for  not  hindering  them.     Then  men 
will  be  reckoning  up  the   difcontents  of  the  Peers,  fometime  after 
they  had  made  a  riifh  choice  of  H.  the  7th  in  the   field,  who  (had 
then  no   title)  when  they  faw  how  he  made  ufe  of  the  power  they 
gave  him  to  leflen  their  greatnefs,  and  to  fortify  himfelf  upon  their 
ruins ;  when  it  comes  to   this,  and  that  the  Governing  party  comes 
to  be  but  a  little  fadlion,  the  people  (who  never  know  the  true  caufc 
of  their  diflempcr)  will  be  looking  out  abroad  who  has  the  Lawful 
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title  (if  the  next  Heir  be  not  in  the  mean  time  with  an  Army  of  Eng- 
lifi  and  Strangers  in  the  field  here,  as  is  moft  likely)  and  look  upon 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  the  next  of  kin,  as  their  future  Sdvi'. ur  (in 
cafe  the  Duke  be  dead  in  the  mean  time,   and  fo  the  caufeof  all  their 
diflrufh  taken  away)   thus  moil  men,   not  only  difcontented  perfons, 
but  the  people  in  general,  lookt  upon  his  Majefty   that  now  is,  as 
their  future  deliverer  during  our  late  diftradions,  when  his  condition 
was  f  j  weak  that  he  had  fcarce  wherewithall  to  fubfift,  and  his  ene- 
mies powerful  at  home  and  vidtorious  abroad,  which  will  not  be  I 
fear,  our  cafe.  I  Prophefy  then  (becaufe  you  will  have  me  ufe  this 
word)  that  if  Nobles  or  People  make  any  fuch  unfortunate  choice  as 
th's  during  the  diftradions  we  may  be  in  upon  his  Majefty's  death,  we 
ih?W  not  only  mifs  our  cure,  or  have  it  deferred  till  another  Govern- 
ment make  it;  but  remain  in  the  confufion  we  now  fufFer  under;  and 
befides,  that  {hall  be  fu re  to  feel,  firft  or  laft,  the  calamity  of  a  Civil 
and  Foreign  War,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  in  perpetual  fear  of  it, 
and  fufifer  all  the  burden  and  charge  which  is  necelTary  to  provide  for 
it,  befides  all  the  other  ill  confequences  of  a  ftanding  Army.     To 
conclude,  I  afihre  you  in  the  Faith  of  a  Chriftian,  that  1  have  made 
this  difcourfe  folely  and  fingly  out  of  zeal  and  afFedion  to  the  Intereft 
of  my  Country,  and  not  at  all  with  the  leafi;  intention  to  favour  or 
promote  the  Caufe  or  Intereft  of  the  D.  of  Tork,  or  to  difparage  the 
Duke  oi  Monmouth,  from  whom  I  never  received  the  leaft  unkindnels, 
nor  ever  had  the  honour  to  be  in  his  Company ;  and  to  whom  I  {hall 
ever  pay  refpedl  fuitable  to  his  high  birth  and  Merit. 

Noble  Ven.  Well,  Sir,  your  Reafoning  in  this  point  has  extremely 
fatisfied  me ;  and  the  Dodlor,  I  fuppofe,  was  lb  before,  as  he  averred 9 
therefore  pray  let   us  go  on  where  we  left. 

Eng.  Gent.  I  cannot  take  fo  much  upon  mc  as  to  be  Didlator  in 
the  Method  of  our  Cure,  fince  either  of  you  is  a  thoufand  times  bet- 
ter qualified  for  fuch  an  Office,  and  therefore  fhall  henceforth  defire 
to  be  an  Auditor. 

DoB.  Pray,  Sir,  let  us  not  fpend  time  in  Compliments,  but  be 
pleafed  to  proceed  in  this  bufinels,  and  we  doubt  not  but  as  you  have 
hitherto  wonderfully  delighted  us,  fo  you  will  gratify  us  in  conclud- 
ing it. 

£«^.  Gent.  I  fee  I  muft  obey  you,  but  pray  help  me,  and  tell  me 
in  the  firfl  place,  whether  you  do  not  both  believe,  that  as  the  caiija 
caujarum  of  all  our  Diftradions  is  (as  has  been  proved)  the  breach  of 
our  Government ;  fo  that  the  immediate  Caufes  are  two :  Firft,  The 
great  diftruft  on  both  fides  between  the  King  and  his  People  and  Par- 
liament ;  the  firft  fearing  that  his  Power  will  be  fo  leflfened  by  degrees, 
that  at  length  it  will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  Crown  upon  his  Head: 
And  the  latter  feeing  all  things  in  diforder,  and  that  the  Laws  are  not 
executed  (which  is  the  fecond  of  the  two  Caufes)  fear  the  King  intends 
to  change  the  Government,  and  be  Arbitrary. 

Noble  Ven.  I  am  a  Stranger,  but  (though  I  never  refleded  fo  much 
upon  the  Original  Caufe,  as  I  have  done  fince  I  heard  you  difcourfe 
of  it)  yet  I  ever  thought  that  thofe  two  were  the  Caufes  of  the  Un- 
quietnefs  of  this  Kingdom :  I  mean  the  Jealoufy  between  the  King 
and  his  People,  and  the  Inexecution  of  the  great  Laws  of  calling  Par- 
liaments annually,  and  letting  them  fit  to  dilpatch  their  Affairs:  I  un- 
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derftand  this  in  the  time  of  his  Majefty's  Grand-Father,  and  Father 
more  than  in  his  own  Reign. 

Eng.  Gent.  Then  whoever  can  ahfolutely  lay  thefe  two  Caufes  afleep 
for  ever,  will  arrive  to  a  perfed  Cure ;  which  I  conceive  no  way  of 
doing,  but  that  the  King  have  a  great  deal  more  Power  or  a  f^rcat 
deal  lefs :  And  you  know  that  what  goes  out  of  the  King  mull  go  in- 
to the  People,  and  fo  'vice  verfa:  hifomuch  that  the  People  muft  have 
a  great  deal  more  Power,  or  a  great  deal  lefs :  Now  it  is  no  queftion, 
but  either  of  thefe  two,  would  ratlier  increafe  their  Power  than  dimi- 
nifli  it}  fo  that  if  this  cannot  be  made  up  by  the  Wifdom  of  this  Age, 
we  may  fee  in  the  next,  that  both  the  King  will  endeavour  to  be  al- 
together without  a  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  to  be  without  a 
King. 

DoB.  I  begin  to  fmell,  that  you  would  be  nibbling  at  the  pretence 
which  fome  had  before  his  Majefty's  Reftoration,  of  a  Common-wealth 
or  Democracy. 

Eng.  Gent.  No,  I  abhor  the  thoughts  of  widiing,  much  lefs  endea- 
vouring any  fuch  thing,  during  thefe  Circumrtances  we  are  now  in; 
That  is,  under  Oaths  of  Obedience  to  a  Lawful  King.  And  truly  if 
any  Themiftocles  (hould  make  to  me  fuch  a  Propofal,  I  fliould  give 
the  fame  Judgment  concerning  it,  that  Arijlides  did  in  llich  a  Cafe. 
The  Story  is  fhort ;  After  the  War  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Perfians 
was  ended,  and  Xerxes  driven  out  of  Greece,  the  whole  Fleet  of  the 
Grecian  Confederates  (except  that  of  Athens  which  was  gone  home) 
lay  in  a  great  Arfenal  (fuch  as  were  then  in  ufe)  upon  the  Coaft  of 
Attica ;  during  their  abode  there,  Theniijlocles  harrangucs  one  day  the 
People  ol  Athens  (as  was  then  the  Cufliom)  and  tells  them,  that  he  had 
a  Dcfign  in  his  head,  which  would  be  of  infinite  profit  and  advantage 
to  the  Common-wealth;  But  that  it  could  not  be  executed  without 
the  Order  and  Authority  of  them,  and  that  it  did  likewife  require  fe- 
crefy  ;  and  if  it  were  declared  there  in  the  Market-place,  where  Stran- 
gers as  well  as  Citizens  might  be  prefent,  it  could  not  be  concealed, 
and  therefore  propofed  it  to  their  confideration  v^hat  (hould  be  done 
in  it :  It  was  at  length  concluded  that  Jhemijlocles  fliould  propofe  it 
to  Arijlides,  and  if  he  did  next  morning  acquaint  the  People  that  he 
gave  his  approbation  to  it,  it  fliould  be  proceeded  in  :  Themijloclcs  in- 
forms him  that  the  whole  Fleet  of  their  Confederates  in  the  War 
againft  the  Medes  had  betaken  themfelves  to  the  great  Arfenal  upon, 
their  Coaft,  where  they  might  be  eafily  fired,  and  then  the  Athenians 
would  remain  abfolute  Mafters  of  the  Sea,  and  fo  give  Law  to  all 
Greece ;  when  Arijlides  came  the  next  day  to  deliver  his  Judgment 
to  the  People,  he  told  them  that  tlie  bufinefs  propofed  by  Tbeinijlocles, 
was  indeed  very  advantageous,  and  profitable  to  the  Athenians ;  But 
withal,  the  moft  wicked  and  villainous  Attempt  that  ever  was  under- 
taken ;  upon  which  it  was  wholly  laid  afide.  And  the  ilmie  Judg- 
ment do  I  give,  DoBor,  of  your  Democracy  at  this  time.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  where  I  was,  I  do  believe  that  this  difference  may 
eafily  be  terminated  very  fairly,  and  that  our  Houfe  need  not  be  pul- 
led down,  and  a  new  one  built  -,  but  may  be  very  eafily  repair'd,  fo 
that  it  may  lafi:  many  hundred  Years. 

Nohle  Ven.  J  begin  to  perceive  that  you  aim  at  this.  That  the  King 
muft  give  the  People  more  Power,  ■i&Henry  the  third,  and  lywg'John 
did,  or  the  Parliament  muft  give  the  King  more,  as  you  fiid  they  did 
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in  France  in  the  time  of  Lewis  the  eleventh ;  or  elfe  that  it  will  come 
in  time  to  a  War  again. 

Eng.  Gent.  You  may  pleafe  to  know,  that  in  all  times  hitherto, 
the  Parliament  never  demanded  any  thing  of  the  King,  wherein  the 
Intereft   and  Government  of  the  Kingdom  was  concerned  (excepting 
Adts  of  Pardon)  but  they  founded  their  demands  upon  their  Right, 
not   only  becaufe  it  might  feem  unreafonable  for  them  to  be  earnefl 
with  him  to  give  them  that  which  was  his  own,  but  alfo  becaufe  they 
cannot  choofe  but  know,  that  all  Powers  which  are  fundamentally 
and  lawfully  in  the  Crown,  were  placed  thee  upon  the  firfl  Infti- 
tution  of  our  Government,  to  capacitate  the  Prince  to  govern  and  pro- 
tedl  his  People :  So  that  for  the  Parliament  to  feek  to  take  from  him 
fuch  Authority,  were  to  hcjelo  deje,  as  we  call  a  Self-Homicide ;  but 
as  in  fome  Diftempers  of  the  Body  ihe  Head  fuffers  as  well  as  the  in- 
ferior parts,  fo  that  it  is  not  poffible  for  it,  to  order,  diredl   and  pro- 
vide for  the  whole  Body  as  its  Office  requires,  fince  the  Wifdom  and 
Power  which  is  placed  there,  is  given  by  God  to  that  end ;  In  which 
Cafe,  though  the  Diflemper  of  the  Body  may  begin  from  the  Difeafe 
of  fome  other  part,  or  from  the  mafs  of  Blood,  or  putrefaftion  of 
other  Humours ;  yet   fince  that  noble  part  is  fo  affedled  by  it,  that 
Reafon  and  Difcourfe  fails,  therefore  to  reftore  this  again.  Remedies 
muft  be  apply'd  to,  and  pofiibly  Humours  or  Vapours  drawn  from 
the  Head  it  felf,  that  fo  it  may  be  able  to  govern  and  reign  over  the 
Body  as  it  did  before,  or  elfe  the  whole  Man,  like  a  Slave,  muft  be 
ruled  and  guided  ab  extrinJccOy  that  is  by  fome  Keeper:  So  it  is  now 
with  us,  in  our  Politick  Difeafe,  where  granting  (if  you  pleafe)  that 
the  Diflemper  does  not  proceed  from  the  Head,  but  the  Corruption 
of  other  parts,  yet  in   the  Cure,  Applications  mufl  be  made  to  the 
Head  as  well  as  to  the  Members,  if  we  mean  poor  England  fhall  re- 
cover its  former  perfedf  Health ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  found,  per- 
haps, effential  to  our  being,  to  afk  fomething   (in   the  condition  we 
now  are)   to  which  the  King  as  yet  may  have  a  Right ;  and  which 
except  he  pleafe  to  part  with,  the  Phenomena  of  Government  cannot 
be  falved ;  That  is,  our  Laws  cannot  be  executed ;  nor  Magna  Charta 
it  felf  made  practicable ;  and  fo  both  Prince  and  People,  that  is,  the 
Polity  of  England,   muft  die  of  this   Difeafe,  or  by  this  Delirium 
muft  be  governed,  ab  extrinfeco,  and  fall  to  the  Lot  of  fome  Foreign 
Power. 

Noble  Ven.  But,  Sir,  fmce  the  Bufmefs  is  come  to  this  Dilemma, 
why  may  not  the  King  afk  more  Power  of  the  Parliament,  as  well  as 
they  of  him  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  No  queftion  but  our  prefent  Counfellors  and  Courtiers 
would  be  nibbling  at  that  bait  again,  if  they  had  another  Parliament 
that  would  take  Penfions  for  their  Votes ;  But  in  one  that  is  come 
frefli  from  the  People,  and  underftand  their  Senfe  and  Grievances  very 
well,  I  hardly  believe  they  will  attempt  it;  for  both  Council  and  Par- 
liament muft  needs  know  by  this  time-a-day,  that  the  Caufe  of  tJI 
our  Diftradions  coming  (as  has  been  faid  an  hundred  times)  from  the 
King's  having  a  greater  Power  already  than  the  condition  of  Property 
at  this  prefent  can  admit,  without  Confufion  and  Diforder ;  It  is  nof 
like  to  mend  Matters  for  them  to  give  him  more,  except  they  will  de- 
liver up  to  him  at  the  fame  inftant  their  PolTelhons,  and  Right  to  their 
Lands,  and  become  naturally  and  politically  his  Slaves. 
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Noble  Ven.  Since  there  muft  be  a  voluntary  parting  with  Power    I 
fear  your  Cure  will  prove  long  and   inefFv^dtual,  and  we   Reconcilers 
fhall,   1    fear,  prove  like  our   devout  Cnpptichin  at  Venice;  this   poor 
Man's  name  was   Fra.   Barnardnm   da  Udi/ie,  and   was  cfteemed  a 
very  holy  Man,  as  well  as  an  excellent  Preacher,  infomuch  that  he 
was  appointed  to  Preach  the  Lent  Sermons  in  one  of  our  principal 
Churches,  which  he  performed  at  the  beginning  with  fo  much  Elo- 
quence, and    Applauie,  that  the  Church   was  daily   crowded  three 
hours  before  the   Sermon  was  to  begin  ;  the  efleem  and  veneration 
this  poor  Fryar  was  in,  elevated  his  Spirit  a  little  too  high  to  be  con- 
tained within  the  bounds  of  reafon  ;  but  before  his  Delirium  was  per- 
ceived, he  told  his  Auditory  one  day,  that  the  true  Devotion  of  that 
People,   and   the  care  they  had  to  come  to  hear  his  word  Preached, 
had  been  fo  acceptable  to  God,  and   to  the  Virgin,  that  they  had 
vouchfafed   to  Infpire    him  with   the  knowledge  of  an   Expedient, 
which  he  did  not  doubt,  but  would  make  Men  happy  and  jufl  even 
in  this  Life,  and  that  the  Flcfh  fhould  no  longer  lufl  againfl  the  Spi- 
rit j  but  that  he  would  not  acquaint  them  with  it  at  that  prelenr,  be- 
caufe  fomething  was  to  be  done  on  their  parts  to  make  them  capable 
of  this  great  BlefTing,  which  was  to  pray  zealoufly  for  a  happy  Succefs 
upon  his  Endeavours,   and  to  Faff,  and  to  vlfit  the  Churches  to  that 
end  ;  therefore  he  defired  them  to  come  the  Wednefday  following  to  be 
made   acquainted  with  this  blelled  Expedient.     You   may  Ima^^ine 
how  defirous  our  People  were,  to  hear  fomething  more  of  this  Fifth- 
Monarchy;  I  will  fhorten  my  Story,  and  tell   you  nothing  of  what 
crowding  there  was  all  night,  and  what  quarrelling  for  places  in  the 
Church ;  nor  with  what  difficulty  the  Saffi,  who  were  fent  by  the 
Magiftrate  to  keep  the  Peace,  and  to  make  way  for  the  Preacher  to 
get  into  the  Pulpit,  did  both ;  But  up  he  got,  and  after  a  long  pre- 
amble of  defiring  more  Prayers,  and  Addrefiing  himfelf  to  our  Senate 
to  Mediate  with  the  Pope,   that  a  week  might  be  fet  apart  for  a  Ju- 
bilee and  Faffing  three  days  all  over  the  Chriftian  World,  to  florm 
Heaven  with  Maffes,  Prayers,  Faffing  and  Alms  to  profper  his  De- 
figns;  he  began  to  open  the  Matter,  1  hat  the  Caufe  of  all  the  Wick- 
ednefs  and  Sin,  and  by  Confequenceof  all  the  Miferies  and  Afflicftion 
which  is  in  the  world,  arifing  from  the  enmity  which  is  between 
God  and  the  Devil,  by  which  means  God  was  often  crofs'd  in  his  In- 
tentions of  good  to  Mankind  here,  and  hereafter,  the  Devil  by  his 
temptations  making  us  uncapable  of  the  Mercy  and  Favour  of  our 
Creator;  therefore  he  had  a  Defign  (with  the  helps  before  mentioned)  to 
mediate  with  Almighty  God,  that  he  would  pardon  the  Devil  and  re- 
ceive him  into  his  Favour  again  after  fo  long  a  time  of  Banifhment  and, 
Imprifonment;  and  not  to  take  all  his  power  from  him,  but  to  leave 
him  fo  much  as  might  do  good  to  Man,  and  not  hurt ;  which  he  doubted 
not  but  he  would  employ  that  way,  after  fuch  reconciliation  was  made, 
which  his  Faith  would  not  let  him  queffion.   You  may  judge  what  the 
numerous  Auditoiy  thought  of  this;  lean  only  tell  you,  that  he  had  a 
different  fort  of  Company  at  his  return,  from  what  he  had  when  he 
came,  for  the  Men  left  him  to  the  Boys,   who  with  great  PIoops 
inflead   of  Acclamations,  brought  hin\  to   the  Gondola,  which  con- 
veyed him  to  the  Redentor,  where  he  lodged ;  And  I  never  had  the 
curiofity  to  enquire  what  became  of  him  after. 
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DoB.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  this  Intermefs;  I  fee  you  have  learnt 
fomething  in  England:  for,  I  affure  you,  we  have  been  thefe  twenty 
Years  turning  this,  and  all  ferious  Difcourfcs  into  Ridicule;  but  yet 
your  Similitude  is  very  pat ;  for  in  every  Parliament  that  has  been  in 
England  thefe  fixty  Years,  we  have  had  notable  Contefts  between  the 
Seed  of  the  Serpent,   and  the  Seed  of  the  Woman. 

E?ig.  Gent.  Well  Sir,  we  have  had  a  Michael  here  in  our  Age,  who 
has  driven  out  Lucifer,  and  reftored  the  true  Deity  to  his  Power:  but 
where  Omnipotency  is  wanting  (which  differs  the  Frier's  Cafe  and 
mine)  the  Devil  of  Civil  War  and  Confufion  may  get  up  again,  if  he 
be  not  laid  by  prudence  and  Virtue,  and  better  Conjurers  than  any  we 
have  yet  at  Court. 

NoMe  Ven.  Well,  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  have  pardoned  me  for 
my  Farce.  But,  to  be  a  little  more  ferious,  pray  tell  me  how  you  will 
induce  the  King  to  give  up  fo  much  of  his  Right  as  may  ferve  your 
turn  ?  Would  you  have  the  Parliament  make  War  with  him  again  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  There   cannot,   nor  ought   to  be,  any  Change,  but  by 
his  Majefty's  free  Confent;  for  befides,   that  a  War  is  to  be  abhorred 
by  all  Men  that  love  their  Country,  any  Conteft  of  that  kind  in  this 
cafe  [viz.  to  take  away  the   leaft  part  of  the  King's  Right)  could  be 
juftified  by  no  man  living.     I  fay,  befides  that,  a  Civil  War  has  mif^ 
carried  in  our  days,    which  was  founded  (at  leaft  pretendedly)   upon 
Defence   of  the  People's  own  Rights:  In  which,  although  they  had 
as  clear  a  Vidlory  in  the  end,  as  ever  any  Contefl  upon  Earth  had,  yet 
could  they  never  reap  the  leafl  advantage  in  the  World  by  it :  but  went 
from  one  Tyranny  to  another,  from  Barebone\  Parliament,  ioCromwell'^ 
Reign;  from  that,  to  a  Committee   of  Safety  ;  leaving  thofe  Grave 
Men,  who  managed  Affairs  at  the  beginning,  amazed  to  fee  new  Men, 
and  new  Principles  Governing  England.     And  this  induced  them  to 
Co-operate  to  bring  things  back  jufl  where  they  were  before  the  War. 
Therefore  this  Remedy  will  be  either  none,  or  worfe  than  the  Difeafe : 
It  not  being  now  as  it  was  in  the  Barons  time,  when  the  Lord  who 
led  out  his  Men,  could  bring  them  back  again  when  he  pleafed,  and 
Rule  them  in  the  mean  time,  being  his  Vaffals.     But  now  there  is  no 
Man  of  fo  much  Credit,  but  that  one  who  behaves  himfelf  bravely  in 
the  War,  fhall  out-vye  him ;  and,  pofTibly,  be   able  to   do  what  he 
pleafes  with  the  Army  and  the  Government :  And  in  this  corrupt  Age, 
it  is  ten  to  one,  he  will  rather  do  Hurt  than  Good  with  the  Power  he 
acquires.     But  becaufe  you  ask  me  how  we  would  perfuade  the  King 
to  this  ?  I  anfwer,  by  the  Parliament's  humbly  Remonftrating  to  His 
Majefly,  that  it  is  his  own  Interefl,  Prefervation,  Quiet  and  true  Great- 
nefs,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Diflrad:ions  of  his  Subjedls,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  done  any  other  way,  and  to  defire  him  to  enter  into  debate 
with  fome  Men  Authorized  by  them,   to  fee  if  there  can  be  any  other 
means  than  what  they   fhall  offer  to  compofe  things  ;  if  they  find 
there  may,  then  to  embrace  it,  otherwife  to  infifl   upon  their  own 
Propofals  :  and  if  in  the  end  they  cannot  obtain  thofe  Requefls,  which 
they  think  the  only  effential  means  to  preferve  their  Country,  then  to 
beg  their  DifmifTion,  that  they  may  not  flay,  and  be  partakers  in  the 
Ruin  of  it.     Now,  my  Reafons  why  the  King  will   pleafe  to  grant 
this,  after  the  thorough  difcufTing  of  it,  are  two.     Firft,  Becaufe  all 
great  Princes  have  ever  made  up  Matters  with  their  Subjedls  upon  fucb 
Contefls,   without   coming  to    Extremities.     The  two   greatefl,  and 
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moft  valiant  of  our  Princes,  were  Edward  the  Firft,  and  his  Grand- 
child Edward  tlie  Third :  thefe  had  very  great  Demands  made  them 
by  Parliaments,  and  granted  them  all ;  as  you  may  fee  upon  the  Sta- 
tute-Book.  Edward  the  Second,  and  Richard  the  Second,  on  the 
contrary,  refufed  all  things  till  they  were  brought  to  Extremity.  There 
is  a  Memorable  Example  in  the  Greek  Story  of  Jheopomjms  King  of 
Sparta ;  whofe  Suhjefts  finding  the  Government  in  diforder  for  want 
of  fome  Perfons  that  might  be  a  Check  upon  the  great  Power  of  the 
King,  propofed  to  him  the  Creation  of  the  Ephores  (Officers  who 
made  that  City  fo  great  and  Famous  afterwards.)  The  King  finding 
by  their  Reafons  (which  were  unanfwerable,  as  I  think  ours  now  are,) 
that  the  whole  Government  of  Sparta  was  near  its  Ruin,  without  fuch 
a  Cure  J  and  confidering  that  he  had  more  io  lofe  in  that  Diforder  than 
others,  freely  granted  their  defires ;  for  which  being  derided  by  his 
Wife,  who  asked  him  what  a  kind  of  Monarchy  he  would  leave  to 
his  Son?  anfwered,  a  very  good  one,  becaufe  it  will  be  a  very  lading 
one.  Which  brings  on  my  Second  Realbn,  for  which  I  believe  the 
King  will  grant  thefe  things;  becaufe  he  cannot  any  way  mend  him- 
fclf,  nor  his  Condition,  if  he  do  not. 

Noble  Ven.  You  have  very  fully  convinced  me  of  two  things:  Firft, 
That  we  have  no  reafon  to  expcdl  or  believe  that  the  Parliament  will 
ever  increafe  the  King's  Power:  And  then,  that  the  King  cannot  by 
any  way  foundhimfelf  a  New,  and  more  abfolute  Monarchy,  except 
he  can  alter  the  Condition  of  Property,  wliich  I  think  we  may  take 
for  granted  to  be  impoffible.  But  yet,  I  know  not  why  we  may  not 
fuppofe  that  (although  he  cannot  eftablifli  to  all  Pofterity  fuch  an  Em- 
pire) he  may,  notwithflanding,  change  the  Government  at  the  pre- 
fent ;  and  calling  Piirliaments  no  more,  adminifler  it  by  force,  as  it 
is  done  in  France,  for  fome  good  time. 

Eng.  Gent.  In  France  it  has  been  a  long  Work  ;  and  although  that 
Tyranny  was  begun,  as   has  been  faid,  by  Petition  from  the  States 
themielves,  not  to  be  affembled  any  more ;  yet  the   Kings   fince,  in 
time  of  great  Dillraftion,  have  thought  fit  to  convocate  them  again  ; 
as  they  did  in  the  Civil  Wars  thrice  :  Once  at  Orleans,  and  twice  at 
Blois.     I  would  not  repeat  what  I  have  fo  tedioufly  difcourfed  of  con- 
cerning France  already,  but  only  to  intreat  you  to  remember  that  our 
Nation  has  no   fuch  poor  and  numerous  Gentry,   which  draw  better 
Revenues  from  the   King's  Purfe,  than  they  can  from  their  own  E- 
ftates  ;  all  our  country  people  confifling  of  Rich  Nobility  and  Gen- 
try, of  Wealthy  Yeomen,  and  of  Poor  Younger  Brothers,  who  have 
little  or  nothing,  and  can  never  raife  their  Companies,  if  they  fliould 
get   CommifTions,  without  their  Elder  Brother's  Alfiflance   amongft 
his  Tenants,  or  elfe  with  the  free  confent  and  delirc  of  the  People, 
which,  in  this  cafe,  would   hardly  be  afforded  them.     But  we   will 
fuppofe  there  be  idle  People  enough  to  make  an  Army,  and  that  the 
King  has  Money  enough  to  Arm  and  Raife  them  :  And  I  will  grant  too, 
to  avoid  tedioufnefs  (although  I  do  not  think  it  poiTible)  that  the  people 
will  at  the  firft,  for  fear,  receive  them  into  their  Houfcs,  and  Quar- 
ter them  againft  Law.  nay,   pay  the  Money  which  fliallbe  by  illegal 
Edia:s,  impofed  upon  the  Subjefts  to  pay  them;  Yet  is  it  poilible  an 
Army  can  continue  any  time  to  enflave  their  own  Country  ?  Can  they 
refill'  the  Prayers,  or  the  Curfes  of  their    Fathers,  Brother?,  Wives, 
Mothers,  Sifters,  and  of  all  Perfons  wherever   they  frequent  ?  Upon 
this  Account  all  the  Gm'/i  Tyrants  were  of  very  fliort  Continuance; 
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who  being  in  chief  Magiftracy  and  Credit  in  their  Common-wealths, 
by  means  of  Soldiers  and  Satellites,  ufurped  the  Sovereignty.  Bi't  did 
ever  any  of  them,  excepting  Diony/ius,  leave  it  to  his  Sou  ?  Who  was 
driven  out  within  lefs  than  a  year  after  his  Father's  deatii.  Many 
Armies  of  the  Natives  have  deftroyed  Tyrannies:  So  the  Dec-mvirate 
was  ruined  at  Rome,  the  Tarquins  expelled  before  that :  Our  ovii 
Country  has  been  a  Stage,  even  in  our  time,  where  this  Tragedy  nas 
been  fufficiently  afted ;  for  the  Army,  after  the  War  was  done  fear- 
ing the  Monarchy  (hould  be  reftored  again,  held  Councils,  got  Agi- 
tators ;  and  though  there  were  often  very  fevere  Executions  upon  the 
Ring-leaders,  did  at  length,  by  their  perfeverance,  neceffitate  their 
Officers  to  join  with  them  (having  many  good  Head-pieces  of  the 
Party  to  advife  them;)  and  fo  broke  all  Treaties.  And  the  Parlia- 
ment too,  adhering  to  a  fmall  Party  of  them  who  confented  to  lay 
afide  Kingly  Government,  and  afterwards  drove  them  away  too,  fear- 
ino-  they  would  continue  to  Govern  by  an  Oligarchy.  I  am  far  from 
approving  this  way  they  ufed,  in  which  they  broke  all  Laws,  Divine 
and  Human,  Political  and  Moral :  But  I  urge  it  only  to  fhew  how 
ealily  an  Army  of  Natives  is  to  be  deluded  with  the  Name  of  Liberty, 
and  brought  to  pull  down  any  thing  which  their  Ring-leaders  tell 
them  tends  to  enflaving  their  Country.  'Tis  true,  this  Army  was  af- 
terwards cheated  by  their  General ;  who  without  their  Knowledge, 
much  lefs  confent,  one  Morning,  fuddenly  made  himfelf  Tyrant  of 
his  Country.  It  is  as  true,  that  their  Reputation  (not  their  Arms)  fup- 
ported  him  in  that  State  for  fome  time ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  did 
very  often,  and  to  the  laft,  refufe  to  be  inflrumental  to  levy  Monies, 
though  for  their  own  pay  :  and  fo  he,  againft  his  Will,  was  fain  to 
call  from  time  to  time  Parliamentary  Conventions.  And  it  is  mofl 
certain  that  he  did,  in  the  Sicknefs  of  which  he  died,  often  complain 
that  his  Army  would  not  go  a  ftep  farther  with  him :  and,  de  Ja£fo, 
fome  Months  after  his  death,  they  did  dethrone  his  Son,  and  reftore 
the  Remainder  of  the  old  Parliament,  upon  promife  made  to  them 
in  fecret  (by  the  Demagogues  of  that  Aflembly)  that  a  Common- 
wealth fhould  be  fpeedily  framed  and  fettled. 

Noble  Ven.  Sir,  I  am  Satisfied  tliat  an  Army  raifed  here  on  a  fud- 
den,  and  which  never  faw  an  Enemy,  could  not  be  brought  to  ad: 
fuch  high  things  for  the  Ruin  of  their  own  Government ;  nor  pof- 
fibly,  would  be  any  way  able  to  refift  the  Fury  and  Infurrcdion  of 
the  people.  But  what  fay  you  of  a  Foreign  Army,  raifed  by  your 
King  abroad,  and  brought  over,  whofe  Officers  and  Soldiers  (hall 
have  no  Acquaintance  or  Relations  amongfl  the  people  here? 

Rng  Gent.  All  Forces  of  that  kind  mufl  be  either  Auxiliaries  or 
Mercenaries:  Auxiliaries  are  fuch  as  are  fent  by  foine  Neighbour  Prince 
or  State,  with  their  own  Colours,  and  paid  by  themfelves :  though 
poffinly,  the  Prince  who  demands  them  may  furnifli  the  Money.  Thefe 
ufually  return  home  again,  when  the  occafion,  for  which  they  were 
demanded,  is  over :  But  whether  they  do  or  not,  if  they  be  not 
mixed  and  over-ballanced  with  Forces  which  depend  upon  the  Prince 
who  calls  them,  but  that  the  whole  Weight  ?nd  power  lies  in  them, 
they  will  certainly,  firft  or  laft,  feize  that  Country  for  their  own  So- 
vereign. And  as  for  Mercenaries,  they  muftbe  raifed  ('tis  true)  with 
the  Money  of  the  Prince  who  needs  them,  but  by  the  Authority  and 
Credit  of  fome  Great  Perfons  who  are  to  Lead  and  Command  them : 
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And  thefe,  in  all  Occafions,  have  made  their  own  Commander 
Prince;  as  F.  SJorza  at  Mi/an  drove  out  by  this  trick  the  Vifcojiti 
ancient  Dukes  of  that  State;  and  \\\t  Mamalukes'm  Egypt  made  them- 
felves  a  Military  Common-wealth.  So  that  the  way  of  an  Army 
here  would  either  be  no  Remedy  at  all,  or  one  very  much  worfe  than 
the  Difeafe  to  the  Prince  himfclf. 

Noble  Veil.  Well  Sir,  I  begin  to  be  of  Opinion,  that  any  tiling  the 
King  can  grant  the  Parliament  (efpecially  fuch  a  Parliament  as  this  is 
which  confifts  of  Men  of  very  great  Eftates,  and  fo  can  have  no  in- 
tcreft  to  defire  Troubles)  will  not  be  fo  inconvenient  to  him,  as  to  en- 
deavour to  break  the  Government  by  force.  But  why  may  he  not, 
for  this  time,  by  foothing  them,  and  offering  them  great  Alliances 
abroad  for  the  Intereft  of  England,  and  balancing  Matters  in  Europe 
more  even  than  they  have  been  ;  and,  in  fine,  by  offering  them  a 
War  with  the  French^  to  which  Nation  they  have  fo  great  a  hatred ; 
lay  them  afleep,  and  get  good  flcre  of  Money,  and  ftave  off  this  fe- 
vere  Cure  you  fpeak  cf,  at  leaft,  for  fome  time  longer  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  There  has  been  fomething  of  this  done  too  lately;  and 
there  is  a  Gentleman  lies  in  the  Tower,  M'ho  is  to  anfwer  for  it.  But 
you  may  pleafe  to  undcrfland,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  amongfl  the 
middle  fort  of  People,  much  Icfs  within  the  Walls  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  who  do  not  perfedly  know,  that  we  can  have  no  Alli- 
ance with  any  Nation  in  the  World  that  will  fignify  any  thing  to 
them,  or  to  our  felvcs,  till  our  Government  be  redreffcd  and  new  mo- 
delled.  And  therefore,  though  tliere  were  an  Army  Landed  in  this 
Ifland,  yet  that  we  mufl  begin  there,  before  we  are  fit  to  repulfe 
them,  or  defend  our  felves.  And  the  fear  and  fenfe  of  this  People 
univerfally  is,  that  if  we  fhould  have  any  War,  either  for  our  own 
Concerns,  or  for  thofe  of  our  Allies,  whilft  Matters  remain  as  they  do  at 
home,  it  would  certainly  come  to  this  pafs,  that  either  being  beaten, 
we  fliould  fubjeft  this  Kingdom  to  an  Jnvafion,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  in  a  very  ill  condition  to  repel  it ;  or  elfe,  if  we  were  Vidlorious, 
that  our  Courtiers  and  Counfellors  in  fragrante  (or  as  the  French  cry, 
d'emble,)  would  employ  that  Mettle  and  good  Fortune  to  try  fome 
fuch  Conclufions  at  home  as  we  b.ave  been  difcourfing  of.  And  there- 
fore, if  any  War  fliould  be  undertaken  without  Parliament,  you  fliould 
lee  the  People  rejoice  as  much  at  any  difafter  our  Forces  fliould  receive 
as  they  did  when  the  .SVc/jfeized  the  four  Northern  Counties  in  1639. 
Or  before  that,  when  we  were  beaten  at  the  Ifle  of  Rhee,  or  when 
we  had  any  Lofs  in  the  lafl  War  with  Holland.  And  this  Joy  is  not 
{o  unnatural  as  it  may  feem  to  thole  who  do  not  confider  the  Caufe 
of  it;  which  is  the  breach  of  our  old  Government,  and  the  necefTity 
our  Governors  are  under  to  make  fome  new  experiments:  And  the 
fear  we  are  in,  that  any  Profperity  may  make  them  able  to  try  them, 
either  with  Eftlft,  or  at  leafl  with  Impunity.  Which  Confideration 
made  a  Court-Droll  fay  lately  to  His  Majefly,  (who  feemed  to  won- 
der why  his  fubjedls  hated  the  Frc7ich  fo  much;)  Sir,  it  is  becaufe  you 
love  them  and  efpoufe  tlieir  Intereft ;  And  if  you  would  difcover  this 
Truth  clearly,  you  may  pleafe  to  make  War  with  tlje  King  of  Fraiui; 
and  then  you  fliall  fee,  that  this  People  will  not  only  love  them,  take 
their  parts,  and  wifli  them  fuccefs;  but  will  exceedingly  rejoice  when 
they  are  Viftorious  in  finking  your  Ships,  or  defeating  your  Forces. 
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And  this  is  fiifficient  to  anfvver  your  propofal  for  Alliances  abroad, 
and  for  a  War  with  France.     Befides  this  (to  wind  all  up  in  a  Word) 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  fo  good  and  wife  a  Prince  as  we  have  at 
this  time  fhould  ever  be  induced  (when  he  comes  to  underftand  per- 
fectly his  own  Condition)  to  let  his  own  Intereft  (granting  his  Power 
to  be  fo,    which  is  very  falfe)  conteft  with  the  Safety  and  Prefervation 
of  his  People,  for  which  only  it  was  given  him;  or  that  he  will  be 
any  way  tenacious  of  fuch  Prerogatives,  as  now,  by  a  natural  Revo- 
lution of  Political  Circum fiances,  are  fo  far  from  continuing  ufeful  to 
his  Governing  the  People,-  that  they  are  the  only  Reiiiora  and  Obfta- 
cle  of  all  Government,  Settlement  and  Order.     For  His  Majefly  muft 
needs  know,  that  all  Forms  of  regulating  Mankind  under  Laws  were 
ordained  by  God  and  Man,  for  the  Happinefs  and  Security  of  the 
Governed,  and  not  for  the  Intereft  and  Greatnefs  of  thofe  who  rule; 
unlefs  where  there  is  Melior  Natura  in  the  Cafe,     So  God  Governs 
Man  for  his  own  Glory  only,  and  Men  Reign  over  Beafts  for  their 
own  ufe  and  Service ;  and  where  an  Abfolute  Prince  rules  over  his  own 
Servants  whom  he  feeds  and  pays  (as  we  have  faid,)  or  the  Mafter  of 
a  great  and  numerous  Family  Governs  his  Houfhold ;  they  are  both 
bound  by  the  Law  of  God  and  Nature,  and  by  their  own  Intereft,  to 
do  them  Juftice,  and  not  Injevira  or  Tyrannize   over   them,  more 
than  the   neceflity   of  preferving  their  Empire   and  Authority  re- 
quires. 

DoB.  But  Sir,  confidering  the  difficulty  which  will  be  found  in  the 
King,  and  poffibly  in  the  Parliament  too,  to  come  up  to  fo  great  an 
alteration  at  the  firft,  and  the  danger  that  may  happen  by  our  remain- 
ing long  in  this  unfettled  Condition,  which  does  hourly  expofe 
us  to  innumerable  hazards,  both  at  home,  and  from  abroad ;  why 
may  we  not  begin,  and  lay  the  Foundation  now,  by  removing  all 
His  Majefty's  prefent  Council  by  Parliament;  which  is  no  new  thing, 
but  hath  been  often  praftifed  in  many  Kings  Reigns  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  Firft,  the  Council,  that  is,  the  Privy  Council  which 
you  mean,  is  no  part  of  our  Government,  as  we  may  have  occafion 
to  fhew  hereafter;  nor  is  the   King  obliged  by  any  Fundamental 
Law,  or  by  an  Aft  of  Parliament  to  hearken  to  their  Advice,  or  lo 
much  as  to  afk  it ;  and  if  you  Ihould  make  one  on  purpofe,  befides 
that  it  would  not  be  fo  efFeftual  as  what  we  may  propofe,  it  would 
be  full  as  hard  to  go  down  either  with  King  or  Parliament.     But  be- 
fides all  this,  you  would  fee  fome  of  thefe  Counfellors  fo  nominated 
by  Parliament,  perhaps  prove  honeft,  and  then  they  would  be  forced 
to  withdraw  as  fome  lately  did,  becaufe  they  found,  I  fuppofe,  that 
till  the  Adminiftration  be  alter'd,  it  is  impoflible  that  their  Councils 
can  be  imbraced,  or  any  thing  be  afted  by  them  which  may  tend  to 
the  good  of  their  Country;  thofe  who  have  not  fo  great  a   fenfe  of 
Honour  and  Integrity,  will  be  prefently  corrupted  by  their  own  Intereft, 
whilft  the  Prince  is  left  in  pofTefTion  of  all  thofe  baits  and  means  to  anfwer 
fuch  Men's  expedlations:  It  being  moft  certain,  that  if  you  have  a  mufty 
VefTel,  and  by  confequence  diflike  the  Beer  which  comes  out  of  it, 
and  draw  it  out,  caufing  the  Barrel  to  be  immediately  fill'd  v/ith  good 
and   found   Liquor,    it  is   certain    by  experience,    that    both  your 
new  Drink,  and  all  that  ever  you  lliall  put  into  the  Cask,  till  it  be 
taken  in  pieces,  and  the  Pipes  fliaved,  and  new  model'd,  will  be 
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fall   as  mufty,  and  unfavoury   as  the   firll  which   you  found   fault 
with 

Noble  Ten.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  Queftions, 
and  I  for  my  part  am  convinced,  that  as  the  King  cannot  better  him- 
felf  any  way  by  falling  out  with  his  People  at  this  time,  fo  that  his 
goodnefs  and  wifdom  is  fuch,  that  he  will  rather  choofc  to  imitate  the 
moft  glorious  and  generous  of  his  Predecellbrs,  as  Edward  the  firft 
and  Edward  the  third,  than  thofe  who  were  of  lefs  worth,  and  more 
unfortunate,  as  Edward  the  fccond,  and  Richard  the  fecond.  And 
therefore  we  are  now  ready  to  hear  what  you  would  think  fit  to  alk 
of  fo  excellent  a  Prince. 

Eng.  Gent.  I  never  undertook  to  be  fo  prefumptuous;  there  is  a 
Parliament  to  fit  fpeedily,  and  certainly  they  are  the  fittcft  every  way 
to  fearch  into  fuch  matters;  and  to  anticipate  their  wiidom  would  be 
unreafonable,  and  might  give  them  juft  offence.     But  becaufe  all  this 
tittle  tattle  may  not  go  for  nothing,  I  fliall  prefume  to  give  you  my 
thoughts,  how  the  Cure  muft  be  wrought,  without  defcending  to  par- 
ticulars.    The  Caufe  immediate   (as  we  have  faid)  of  our  Difeafe,  is 
the  inexecution  of  our  Laws;  and  it  is  moft  true,  that  when  that  is 
alter'd   for  the  better,  and    that  all  our  Laws  are  duly  executed,  we 
are  in  health ;  for  as  we  can  never  have  the  entire  benefit  of  them,  till 
our  Government  is  upon  a  right  Bafis ;  fo  whenever  we  enjoy  this  hap- 
pinefs,  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  tliofe  Conftitutions,  which  were  made 
by  our  Anceftors  for  our  lafe  and  orderly  living,  our  Government  is 
upon  a  right  Bafis ;  therefore  we  nuift  enquire  into  the  Caufe  why  our 
Laws  are   not  executed,  and  when  you  have  found  and  taken  away 
that  Caufe,  all  is  well.     Tiie  Caufe  can  be  no  other  than   this.  That 
the  King  is  told,  and  does  believe,  that  moft  of  thefe  great  Charters 
or  Rights  of  the  People,  of  which  we  now  chiefly  treat,  are  againft 
his  Majefty's  Intercll,   though  this  be  very  falfe  (as  has  been  faid)  yet 
we  will  not  difpute  it  at  this  time,  but  take  it  for  granted,  fo  that  the 
King  having  the  fupreme  Execution  of  the  Laws  in  his  hand,  cannot 
be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  be  willing  to  execute  them  whenever  he  can 
choofe  whether  he  will  do  it  or  no ;  it  being  natural  for  every  Man 
not  to  do  any  thing  againft  his  own  Intereft  when  he  can   help  it ; 
now  when  you  have  thought  well  what  it  fliould  be  that  gives  the 
King  a  Liberty  to  choofe  whether  any  part  of  the  Law  fliall  be  currant 
or  no,  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  great  Power  the  King  enjoys  in  the 
Government;  when  the  Parliament  hath  difcovered  this,  they  will  no 
doubt  demand  of  his  Majefly  an  abatement  of  his  royal  Prerogative 
in  thofe  Matters  only  which  concern  our  enjoyment  of  our  All,  that 
is  our  Lives,  Liberties  and  Eltates,  and  leave  his  royal  Power  entire 
and  untouch'd  in  all  the  other  Branches  of  it ;  when  this  is  done,  we 
fhall  be  as  if  fome  great  Hero  had  performed  the  adventure  of  diflblv- 
ing  the  Enchantment  we  have  been  under  i'o  many  Years.     And  all 
our  Statutes  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  from  Magna  Cbarta  to 
that  for  burying  in  Woollen,  will  be  current,  and  we  fliall  neither  fear 
the  bringing  in  Popery,  nor  Arbitrary  Power  in  the  Intervals  of  Par- 
liament, neither  will  there  be  any  Diflentions  in  them;  all  Caufes  of 
Faftions  between  the  Country  and  Court-party  being  entirely  abohfh- 
ed ;  fo  that  the  People  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  diftrufl  their  Prince, 
nor  he  them.  _  _ 
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DcB.  You  make  us  a  fine  Golden  Age ;  but  after  all  this,  will  you 
not  be  pleafed  to  fliew  us  a  fmall  profpe(5t  of  this  Cmiaan,  or  Country 
of  reft ;  will  you  not  vouchfafe  to  particularize  a  little  what  Powers 
there  are  in  the  King,  which  you  would  have  difcontinued  ?  would 
you  have  fuch  Prerogatives  abolifhed,  or  placed  elfewhere  ? 

Eng.  Ge?2t.  There  can  be  no  Government  if  they  be  aboliftied.  But 
I  will   not  be  like  a  Man  who  lefufes  to  fing  amongft  his  Friends  at 
their  entreaty,  becaufe  he  has  an  ill  Voice ;  I  will   rather   fuffer   my 
felt  to  be  laugh'd  at  by  you  in  delivering  my  fmall  Judgment  in  this 
Matter,  but  ftill  with  this  Proteftation,  that  I  do  believe  that  an  In- 
finity of  Men  better  qualify'd  than  my  felf  for  fuch  fublime  Matters, 
and  much  more  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  reprefent  the  Wifdom 
as  well  as  the  Power  of  this  Kingdom,  may  find  out  a  far  better  way, 
than  my  poor  Parts  and  Capacity  can  fuggeft.  The  powers  then  which 
now  being  in  the  Crov.'n  do  hinder  the  Execution  of  our  Laws,  and 
prevent  by  confequence  our  Happinefs  and  Settlement,  are  four ;  The 
abfolute  Power  of  making  War   and  Peace,  Treaties  and  Alliances 
with  all  Nations  in  the  World,  by  which  means,  by  ignorant  Coun- 
fellors,  or  wicked  Minifters,  many  of  our  former  Kings   have  made 
Confederations  and  Wars,  very  contrary,  and  deftrudtive  to  the  Inte- 
reft  of  England,  and  by  the  unfortunate  management  of  them,  have 
often  put  the  Kingdom  in  great  hazard  of  Livafion  :  Befides  that,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  Diftinftion  made  between  the  Court-party  and  that 
of  the  Country,  there  will  ever  be  a  Jealoufy  in  the  People,  that  thofe 
wicked  Counfellors  (who  may  think  they  can  be  fafe  no  other  way) 
will  make  Alliances  with  powerful  Princes,  in  which  there  may  be  a 
fecret  Article  by  which  thofe  Princes  fliall  ftipulate  to  afTift  them  with 
Forces  upon  a  (hort  warning  to  curb  the  Parliament,  and  poflibly  to 
change  the  Government.     And  this  apprehenfion   in  the  People  will 
be  the  lefs  unreafonable,  becaufe  Oliver  Cromwell  (the  great  Pattern 
of  fome  of  our  Courtiers)   is  notorioufly  known  to  have  inferted  an 
Article   in  his  Treaty  with  Cardinal  Alazzarin,  during  this  King  of 
Frances  Minority,  That  he  ihould  be  affifted  with  ten  thoufand  Men 
from  France,  upon  occafion,  to  preferve  and  defend  him  in  his  ufurped 
Government,  againft  his  Majefty  that  now  is,  or  the  People  of  England, 
or  in  fine,  his  own  Army,   whofe  revolt  he  often  feared.    The  fecond 
great  Prerogative  the  King  enjoys,  is  the  fole  Dlfpofal  and  Ordering  of 
the  Militia  by  Sea  and  Land,  raifing  Forces,  garrifoning  and  fortifying 
places,  fetting  out  Ships  of  War,  fo  far  as  he  can  do  all  this  without 
putting  Taxations  upon  the  People ;  and  this  not  only  in  the  Intervals 
of  Parliament,  but  even  during  their  Seffion  ;  fo  that  they  cannot  raife 
the  Train-bands  of  the  Country  or  City  to  Guard  themfelves,  or  fecure 
the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom.    The  third  point  is,  That  it  is  in  his  Ma- 
jefty's  Power  to  nominate  and  appoint  as  he  pleafes,  and  for  what 
time  he  thinks  fit,  all  the  Officers  of  the  Kingdom   that  are  of  Truft 
or  profit,  both  Civil,  Military,  and   Ecclefiaftical,   (as  they  will  be 
called)  except  where  there  is  Jus  Patronatus ;  Thefe  two  laft  Powers 
may  furnifti  a  Prince  who  will  hearken   to  ill  defigning  Counfellors, 
with  the  means  either  of  invading  the  Government  by  Force,  or  by 
his  Judges  and   other  Creatures  undermining  it  by  Fraud ;  efpecially 
by  enjoying  the  fourth  Advantage,   which  is  the  laying  out  and  im- 
ploying,  as   he  pleafes.  all  the   publick  Revenues  of  the  Crown  or 
Kingdom,  and  that  without  having  any  regard  (except  he  thinks  fit) 
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to  the  neceffity  of  the  Navy,  or  any  other  thing  that  concerns  the 
Safety  of  the  Publick.  So  that  all  thefe  four  great  Powers,  as  things 
now  ftand,  may  be  adoperated  at  any  time,  as  well  to  d'eftroy  and 
ruin  the  good  Order  and  Government  of  the  State,  as  to  preferve  and 
fupport  it,  as  they  ought  to  do. 

ISloble  Ven.  But  if  you  divert  the  King  of  thefe  Powers,  will  you 
have  the  Parliament  fit  always  to  Govern  thefe  Matters? 

Eng.  Gent.  Sir,  I  would    not  divert  the  King  of  them,  much  Icfs 
would  I  have  the  Parliament  afliime  them,  or  perpetuate  their  Sit- 
ting :  They  are  a  Body   more  fitted   to  make  Laws,  and  punifh  the 
Breakers  of  them,  than  to  execute  them.     I  would  have  them  there- 
tore  petition  His  Majcrty  by  way  of  Bill,  that  he  will  pleafe  to  exercife 
thefe  four  great  Mognalia  of  Government,  with  the  Confent  of  four 
feveral  Councils  to  be  appointed  for  that  end,  and  not  otherwife;  that 
is,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Major  part  of  them,  if  any  of  them  dif- 
fent.     In  all  which  Councils  His  Majefty,  or  who  he  plcafes  to  ap- 
point, fhall  prefide ;  the  Councils   to  be  named  in  Parliament;  firft 
all  the  number,  and  every  Year  afterwards  a  third  part :  So  each  Year 
a  third  part  fliall  go  out,  and  a  Recruit  of  an  equal  number  come  in : 
And  in  three  Years  they  fhall  be  all  new,  and  no  Perlon  to  come  in- 
to that  Council,  or  any  other  of  the  four,  till  he  have  kept  out  of  any 
of  them   full  three  Years,  being  as  long  as  he  was  in.     And  this  I 
learnt  from  your  ^larantia's  at  Venice  :  and  the  Ufe  is  excellent ;  for 
being  in  fuch  a  Circulation,  and  fine  to  have  their  intervals  of  Power, 
they  will  neither  grow  fo  infolent  as  to  brave  their  King,  nor  will  the 
Prince  have  any  occafion  to  corrupt  them,  although  he  had  the  means 
to  do  it,  which  in  this  nev/  Model  he  cannot  have.     Thefe  Men  in 
their  feveral  Councils  fhould  have  no  other  inrtrudlions,  but  to  difpofe 
of  all  things,  and  aft  in  their  feveral  Charges,  for  the  Interert  and  Glo- 
ry of  £;;^/(?«c/;  and  fhall  be  Anfwerable  to   Parliament,  from  time  to 
time,  for  any  malicious  or  advifed  Mifdemeanor;  only  that  Council" 
w^hich  manages  the  Publick  Revenue,  fhall  (befidesa  very  copious  and 
Honourable  Revenue  which  fhall  be  left  to  His  Majerty's  difpofal  for 
his  own  Entertainment,  as  belongs  to  the  Splendor  and  Majefty  of  the 
Government)  have  Inrtrudlions  to   ferve  His  Majefty  (if  he  pleafes  to 
command  them,  and  not  otherwife)  in  the  regulating  and  ordering  his 
Oeconomy  and  Houfliold ;  and  if   they  fhall  fee  it  neccfUiry,  for  ex- 
traordinary Occafions  of  treating  Foreign  Princes  and  Ambaiiadors,  or 
Prefenting  them,  and  the  hke  Oftentation  of  Greatnefs ;  to  confent  with 
hisMajefty  moderately  to  charge  the  Revenue  to  that  end.  I  verily  believe 
that  this  Expedient  is  much  more  effedual  than  cither  the  Juftitia  oi  Ar- 
ragon  was,  or  the  Rfhores  of  Sparta  :  Who  being  to  check  the  King  al- 
moft  in  every  thing,  without  havingany  fliare  in  his  Councils,  orunder- 
rtanding  them,  could  not  chufc  but  make  a  fullen  pofture  of  Affairs ; 
whereas  thefe  both  feem,and  really  are  the  King's  Minirters,only  obliged 
by  Parliament  to  ad:  faithfully  and  honeftly;  to  which,  even  without 
that,  all  other  Gounccllors  are  bound  by  Oath,  AsfortheotherCouncil, 
now  called  the  Piivy  Council,  tlie  King  may  ftill  pleafe  to  continue 
to  nominate  them  at  his  pkafure,   fo  they  ad  nothing  in  any  of  the 
'Matters  properly  within  the   Jurifdidion  of  thefe  four  Councils,  but 
'  meddle  with  the  Affairs  of  Mei  chants.  Plantations,  Charters,  and  other 
Matters,   to  which  the  Regal  Power  extendeth.     And  provided  that 
His  Majefty  call    none  of  the  Perfons  employed  in  thefe  other  four 
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Councils  during  their  being  lo,  nor  that  this  Council  do  any  way  in- 
termeddle with  any  Affairs,  Criminal  or  Civil,  which  are  to  be  de- 
cided by  Law,  and  do  belong  to  the  Jurifdidtions  of  other  Courts  or 
Magiftrates,  they  being  no  eftablifhed  Judicatory,  or  Congregation, 
which  either  our  Government  or  Laws  do  take  notice  of  (as  was  faid 
before)  but  Perfons  congregated  by  the  King,  as  his  Friendsand  faith- 
ful Subjedls,  to  give  him  their  Opinion  in  the  Execution  of  his  Regal 
Office.  As  for  Example,  the  King  does  exercife,  at  this  time,  a 
Negative  Voice  as  to  Bills  prefented  to  liim  by  the  Parliament, 
which  he  claims  by  Right ;  no  Man  ever  faid  that  the  Privy- 
Council  had  a  Negative  Voice ;  yer  former  Kings  did  not  only  ask 
their  Advice  as  to  the  pafling  or  not  paffing  of  fuch  Bills,  but 
often  decided  the  Matter  by  their  Votes;  which,  although  it  be  a 
high  Picfumption  in  them,  when  they  venture  to  give  him  Council 
contrary  to  what  is  given  him  by  his  greateft  Council,  yet  never  any 
of  them  have  been  queffioned  for  it;  being  looked  upon  as  private 
Men,  who  fpeak  according  to  the  beft  of  their  Cunning,  and  fuch  as 
have  no  publick  Capacity  at  all.  But  if  this  be  not  fo,  and  that  this 
Council  have  fome  Foundation  in  Law,  and  fome  publick  Capacity, 
I  with  in  this  new  Settlement  it  may  be  made  otherwife,  and  that  His 
Majefty  pleafe  to  take  their  Counfel  in  private  ;  but  fummon  no  Per- 
Ibns  to  appear  before  them ;  much  lefs  give  them  Authorify  to  fend 
for  in  Cuflody,  or  Imprifon  any  Subjecft,  which  may  as  well  be  done 
by  the  Judges  and  Magiftrates ;  who,  if  Secrecy  be  required,  may  as 
well  be  fworn  to  Secrecy  as  thefe  Gentlemen  ;  and  I  believe  can  keep 
Counfel  as  well,   and  give  it  too. 

Noi>/e  Fen.  But  would  you  have  none  to  manage  State-Aftairs,  none 
Imprilbned  for  fecret  Confpiracies,  and  kept  till  they  can  be  fully  dif^ 
covered  ?  you  have  make  an  A61  here  lately  about  Imprifonments,  that 
every  Perfon  fliall  have  his  Habeas  Corpus,  I  tliink  you  call  it :  fo  that 
no  Man,  for  what  occafion  foever,  can  lie  in  Prifon  above  a  Night, 
but  the  Caufe  mufl  be  revealed,  though  there  be  great  caufe  for  the 
concealing  it. 

Eng.  Gent.  This  Acfl  you  mention,  and  a  great  many  more  which 
we  have  to  the  fame  purpofe,  that  is,  againft  Illegal  Imprifonments, 
fhews  that  for  a  long  time  the  Power  over  Men's  Perfons  has  been  ex- 
ercifed  (under  His  Majefty)  by  fuch  as  were  very  likel)',  rather  to  em- 
ploy it  ill  than  well;  (that  is)  would  rather  Imprifon  ten  Men  for 
Honourable  Acflions;  fuch  as  ffanding  for  the  People's  Rights  in  Par- 
liament, refufing  to  pay  Illegal  Taxes,  and  the  like;  than  one  for 
prejefting  and  inventing  Illegal  Monopolies,  or  any  other  kind  of  op- 
prefTing  the  People.  This  made  firfl  Magna  Charta,  then  the  Peti- 
tion oj  Right,  and  divers  other  Acfts  befides  this  laft,  take  that  Power 
quite  away,  and  make  the  Law  and  the  Judges  the  only  Difpofers  of 
the  Liberties  of  our  Perfons.  And  it  may  be,  when  the  Parliament 
fball  fee  the  Fruit  of  this  Alteration  we  are  now  difcourfing  of,  and 
that  State-Affairs  are  in  better  hands,  they  may  think  fit  to  provide 
that  a  Return,  or  Warrant  of  Imprifonment  from  one  of  thefe  Four 
Councils  (which  I  fuppofe  will  have  a  Power  of  Commitment  given 
them,  as  to  Perfons  appearing  Delinquents  before  them)  wherein  it 
fhall  be  expreffed.  That  if  the  Publick  is  like  to  fufFer  or  be  defraud- 
ed, if  the  Matter  be  immediately  divulged ;  I  fav  in  this  Cafe,  the 
Parliament  may  pleafe  to  make  it  lawful  for  the  Judge  to  delay  the 
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Bailing  of  him  for  fome  fmall  time,  becaufe  it  is  not  to  be  judged, 
that  thefe  Counfellors  fo  chofen,  and  fo  inftrudled,  and  to  continue 
fo  fmall  a  time,  will  ufe  this  Power  ill ;  efpecially  beino-  accountable 
for  any  abufing  of  it  to  the  next  Parliament.  And  I  fuppofe  the  Par- 
liament, amongft  other  Provifions  in  this  behalf,  will  require  that  there 
fhall  be  a  Regifter  kept  of  all  the  Votes  of  thefe  feveral  Councils,  with 
the  names  as  well  of  thole  who  confented,  as  of  fuch  who  diflented  : 
And  as  to  the  former  part  of  your  Quellion,  wliether  I  would  have 
none  to  manage  State  Affairs ;  I  think  there  are  very  few  State  Affairs 
that  do  not  concern  either  Peace  and  War,  and  Treaties  abroad,  the 
management  of  the  Arms,  Militia,  and  f>oJe  Comitates  at  home  ;'  the 
management  of  all  the  Publick  Monies,  and  the  Ekaion  of  all  Offi- 
cers whatfoever  ;  the  other  parts,  of  State  Affairs,  which  are  making 
and  repealing  of  Laws,  punifliing  high  Crimes  againft  the  State,  with 
Levying  and  Proportioning  all  manner  of  Impofitions  upon  the  People, 
this  is  referved  to  the  Parliament  it  felf;  and  the  Execution  of  allLaws 
to  the  Judges,  and  Magiftrates ;  And  I  can  think  of  no  other  Affairs 
of  State  than  thefe. 

Do^.  Do  you  intend  that  the  Council  for  chufing  Officcis  fliall  E- 
ledlthem  of  the  King's  Houfhold,  that  is,  his  Menial  Servants? 

Ef7g.  Genf.  No,  that  were  unreafbnable,  except  any  of  them  have 
any  Jurifdidion  in  the  Kingdom,  or  any  place  or  prcheminence  in 
Parliament  annexed  to  fuch  Office  ;  but  in  thefe  things  which  concern 
the  powers  and  Jurifdidtions  of  thefe  feveral  Councils  (wherein,  la  guar- 
dia  della  laberta,  as  Machiavel  calls  it,  is  now  to  be  placed)  1  Ihall  not 
prefume  to  fay  any  thing,  but  allure  your  felf,  if  ever  it  come  tc-  that, 
it  will  be  very  well  digefted  in  Parliament,  they  being  very  good  at 
contriving  fuch  Matters,  and  making  them  pradlicable,  as  well  as  at 
performing  all  other  Matters  that  concern  the  latereft  and  Greatnefs 
of  the  Kingdom. 

DoB.  1  have  thought  that  the  Ephores  of  Sparta  were  an  admira- 
ble Magiftracy,  not  only  for  the  Interefl  of  the  People  but  like- 
wife  for  the  prefervation  of  the  auth.ority  of  the  Kings,  and  of 
their  lives  too;  for  Plutarch  obferves  that  the  Cities  of  Mejene 
and  Argos  had  the  fame  Government  with  Lacedemon,  and  yet 
for  want  of  ereding  fuch  an  Authority  as  was  in  the  Ephores,  they 
were  not  only  perpetually  in  broils  amongfi:  themfelves,  and  for  that 
reafon  ever  beaten  by  their  Enemies,  whereas  the  Spartam  were  al- 
ways vidforious,  but  even  their  Kings  were  the  moff  miferable  of  Men, 
being  often  call'd  in  queflion  Judicially,  and  fo  lofl  their  Lives,  and 
many  of  them  murdered  by  Infurrecflions  of  the  People  :  And  at  lafl 
in  both  thefe  Cities,  the  Kings  were  driven  out,  their  Families  extir- 
pated, the  Territory  new  divided,  and  the  Government  turn'd  into  a 
Democracy.  And  I  ever  thought  that  this  expedient  you  propofe  (for 
I  have  heard  you  difcourfe  of  it  often  before  now)  would  prove  a  more 
fefe,  and  a  more  noble  reformation  than  the  Inflitution  of  the  Ephores 
was,  and  that  a  Prince  who  is  a  lover  of  his  Country,  who  is  Gra- 
cious, Wife  and  Jufl,  (fuch  a  one  as  it  has  pleafed  God  to  fend  us  at 
this  time)  Hull  be  ten  times  more  abfolute  when  this  Regulation  is 
made,  than  ever  he  was  or  could  be  before ;  and  that  whatfoever  he 
propofes  in  any  of  tliefe  Councils  will  be  received  as  a  Law,  nay,  as 
an  Oracle  :  And  on  the  other  fide,  ill  and  weak  Princes  fhall  have  no 
pofTibility  of  corrupting  Men,  or  doing  either  themfelves  or  their 
People  any  kind  of  harm  or  mifchief  :  But  have  you  done  now  ? 
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Eng.  Gent.  No,  Sir,  when  this  Provifion  is  made  for  the  Executi- 
on of  the  Laws,   (which  I  think  very  efFedlual,  not  to  fay  infallible) 
although  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  there  will  be  from  time  to 
time  many  excellent  Laws  ena6ted  j  yet  two  I  would  have  pafTed  im- 
mediately, the  one  concerning  the  whole  Regulation  of  the  Elediions 
to  Parliament,  which  we  need  very  much,  and  no  doubt  but  it  will 
be  well  done ;  that  part  of  it  which  is  neceffary  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  our  Settlement,  and  which  indeed  muft  be  part  of  it,  is,  that  a 
Parliament  be  eledted  every  year  at  a  certain  day,  and  that  without 
any  Writ  or  Summons,  the  People  meeting  of  courfe  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed in  the  ufual  place  (as  they  do  in  Parifhes  at  the  Church-Houfe 
to  choofe  Officers)  and  that  the  Sheriffs  be  there  ready  to  prefide  and 
to  certify  the  Eledlion.     And  that  the  Parliament  fo  chofen  ihall 
meet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  fit  and  adjourn  as  their  Bufinefs  is 
more  or  lefs  urgent :  But  ftill  fetting  yet  a  time  for  their  coming  to- 
gether again  ;  but  if  there  fhall  be  a  necefTity  (by  reafon  of  Invafion 
or  fome  other  Caufe)  for  their  affembling  fooner,  then  the  King  to 
call  the  Counfellors  of  thefe  four  Councils  all  together,  and  with  the 
confent  of  the  major  part  of  them,  intimate  their  meeting  fooner  j  but 
when  the  Day  comes  for  the  annual  meeting  of  another  Parliament, 
they  m.uft  be  underftood  to  be  diffolved  in  Law,  without  any  other 
Ceremony,  and  the  new  one  to  take  their  place. 

Do^.  I  would  have  this  confidered  too,  and  provided  for.  That  no 
Eledlion  fhould  be  made  of  any  perfon  who  had  not  the  majority  of 
the  Electors  prefent  to  vote  for  him ;  fo  the  Writ  orders  it,  and  fo 
Reafon  diftates ;  for  elfe,  how  can  he  be  faid  to  reprefent  the  County, 
if  not  a  fifth  part  have  confented  to  his  choice,  as  happens  fometimes, 
and  may  do  oftener  ?  for  where  feven  or  eight  fland  for  one  vacant 
place,  as  I  have  known  in  our  lafl  Long  Parliament,  where  the  Votes 
being  fet  in  Columns,  he  who  has  had  moft:  Votes,  has  not  exceeded 
four  hundred  of  above  two  thoufand  who  were  prefent. 

Noble  Fe?2.  This  is  a  ftrange  way ;  I  thought  you  had  put  every 
Man  by  himfelf,  as  we  do  in  our  Government,  and  as  I  underftood 
they  do  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  there  is  any  nomination, 
and  then,  if  he  has  not  the  major  part,  he  is  rejedled. 

Eng.  Gent.  This  is  very  material,  and  indeed  effential ;  but  I  make 
no  doubt,  but  if  this  Projeft  fhould  come  in  play  in  Parliament,  this 
and  all  Other  particulars  (which  would  be  both  needlefs  and  tedious  to 
difcourfe  of  here)  will  be  well  and  effectually  provided  for.  The  next 
A&.  I  would  have  paffed,  fhould  be  concerning  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 
that  as  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  will  be  a  Claufe  in  the  Bill 
concerning  Eledlions,  that  no  new  Boroughs  (hall  be  enabled  to  fend 
Members  to  Parliament,  except  they  fhall  be  capacitated  thereunto  by 
an  A(fl;  fo  it  being  of  the  fame  neceffity  as  to  the  Liberty  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  Peers  (who  do  and  muft  enjoy  both  a  Negative  and 
Deliberative  Voice  in  all  Parliamentary  Tranfaftions,  except  what 
concern  levying  of  Money  originally)  be  exempted  from  depending 
abfolutely  upon  the  Prince,  and  that  therefore  it  be  declared  by  Adl, 
for  the  future,  that  no  Peer  (hall  be  made  but  by  A&.  of  Parliament, 
and  then  that  it  be  Hereditary  in  his  Male  Line. 

Nobk  Fen.  I  am  not  yet  fully  fatisfied  how  you  can  order  your 
Matters  concerning  this  Houfe  of  Peers,  nor  do  I  fee  how  the  Contefts 
between  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  them,  can  be  fo  laid  afleep  but 
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that  they  will  arife  again  :  Befides  the  Houfe  of  Commons  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  extremely  concerned  to  find  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  which 
confifts  of  private  perfons,  though  very  great  and  honourable  ones,  in 
an  inftant  dafli  all  that  they  have  been  fo  long  hammering  for  the 
good  of  all  the  People  of  England  whom  they  reprefent ;  were  it  not 
better  now,  you  are  upon  fo  great  alterations,  to  make  an  annual 
eledtive  Senate,  or  at  leaft  one  wherein  the  Members  fhould  be  but 
for  Life,  and  not  Hereditary. 

Eng.  Gent.  By  no  means,  Sir,  the  lefs  change  the  better,  and  in 
this  Cafe  the  Metaphyfical  Maxim  is  more  true  than  in  any,  viz.  Entia 
nonfunt  multiplicandafine  necejjitate;  for  great  alterations  fright  Men, 
and  puzzle  them,  and  there  is  no  need  of  it  at  all  in  this  Cafe,  I 
have  told  you  before,  that  there  is  a  necelTity  of  a  Senate,  and  how 
fhort  this  Government  would  be  without  it,  and  how  confufed  in  the 
mean  time ;  the  Roman  Senate  was  Hereditary  amongfl:  the  Patricii, 
except  the  Cenfor  left  any  of  them  out  of  the  Roll  during  his  Magi- 
ftracy,  for  fome  very  great  and  fcandalous  offence ;  and  in  that  cafe 
too  there  was  an  Appeal  to  the  People,  as  in  aJl  other  Caufes,  witnefs 
the  Cafe  of  Lucius  ^intius  and  many  others.  To  fliew  that  there 
can  be  no  need  of  fuch  a  change  here  as  you  fpeak  of,  you  may  pleafe 
to  confider,  that  all  Differences  between  the  feveral  parts  of  any  Go- 
vernment, come  upon  the  account  of  Intereft ;  now  when  this  Settle- 
ment is  made,  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons  can 
have  no  Intereft  to  diflent;  For  as  to  all  things  of  private  Interefl, 
that  is,  the  Rights  of  Peers,  both  during  the  fitting  of  Parliaments, 
and  in  the  Intervals,  is  left  to  their  own  Houfe  to  judge  of,  as  it  is 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  judge  of  their  own  Priviledges ;  And  as 
for  the  conteft  of  the  Peers  Jurifdidlion  as  to  Appeals  from  Courts  of 
Equity ;  Befides  that  I  would  have  that  fettled  in  the  Adl  which  fhould 
pafs  concerning  the  Lords  Houfe  ;  1  believe  it  will  never  happen  more, 
when  the  Government  is  upon  a  right  Foundation ;  it  having  been  hi- 
therto fomented  by  two  different  Parties,  the  Court-party  fometimes 
blowing  up  that  difference  to  break  the  Seffion,  left  fome  good  Bills  for 
the  People  fhould  pafs,  or  that  the  King  by  rejedling  them,  might  dif- 
content  his  People ;  to  avoid  which  Dilemma^  there  needed  no  more, 
but  to  procure  fome  perfon  to  profecute  his  Appeal  before  the  Lords ; 
fome  honeft  Patriots  afterwards  pofTibly  might  ufe  the  fame  policy 
which  they  learn'd  from  the  Courtiers,  to  quafh  fome  Bill  very  deftruc- 
tive,  in  which  they  were  out-voted  in  the  Commons  Houfe ;  other- 
wife  it  is  fo  far  from  the  Intereft  of  the  Commons  to  hinder  Appeals 
from  Courts  of  Equity,  that  there  is  none  amongft  them,  but  know 
we  are  almoft  deftroyed  for  want  of  it :  And  when  they  have  confi- 
dered  well,  and  that  fome  fuch  Reformation  as  this  fhall  take  place ; 
they  will  find  that  it  can  never  be  placed  in  a  more  honourable  and 
unbyas'd  Judicatory  than  this ;  And  I  could  wifh  that  even  in  the  In- 
termiflion  of  Parliamentary  SefTions,  the  whole  Peerage  of  England^ 
as  many  of  them  as  can  conveniently  be  in  Town,  may  fit  in  their 
Judicial  Capacities,  and  hear  Appeals  in  Equity,  as  ^vell  as  judge  up- 
on Writs  of  Error.  Now  as  to  your  other  Objedlion  (vvhich  is  in- 
deed of  great  weight)  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  muft  needs  take 
it  ill,  that  the  Lords  fhould  fruftrate  their  Endeavours  for  the  People's 
good  by  their  Negative  j  If  you  confider  one  thing,  the  force  of  this 
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Objedion  will  vanifhj  which  is.  That  when  this  new  Conftitution 
fhall  be  admitted,  the  Lords  cannot  have  any  Intereft  or  Temptation 
to  differ  with  the  Commons,  in  any  thing  wherein  the  publick  good 
is  concerned,  but  are  obliged  by  all  the  ties  in  the  World,  to  run  the 
fame  courfe  and  fortune  with  the  Commons,  their  Intereft  being  ex- 
adly   the  fame ;  fo  that  if  there  be  any  dilfenting  upon  Bills  between 
the  two  Houfes,  when  each  of  them  fhall  think  their  own  Expedient 
conduces   moft    to    the  advantage  of  the  Publick ;  this  difference  will 
ever  be  decided  by  right  Reafon  at  Conferences ;  And  the  Lo'-ds  may 
as  well  convince  the  Comnions,  as  be  convinced  by  them ;  and  thefe 
contefls  are  and  ever  will  be  of  admirable  ufe  and  benefit  to  the  Com- 
mon-wealth ;  the  reafon  why  it  is  otherwife  now,  and  that  the  Houfe 
of  Peers  is  made  ufe  of  to  hinder  many  Bills  from  pafTuig,  that  are 
fuppofed  to  be  for  the  eafe  of  the  People,  is,   that  the  great  Counfel- 
lors  and  Officers  which  fit  in  that  Houfe,  do  fuggefl  (whether  true  or 
falfe)  that  it  is  againfl  his  Majefly's  Will  and  Interefl  that  fuch  an  Adl 
fhould  pafs,  whereupon  it  has  found  Obflrudion ;  but  hereafter  if  our 
expedient  take  place  it  cannot  be  fo,  firll,  becaufe  our  King  himfelf 
cannot  have  any  Defigns  going  (as  was  proved   before)  which  fliall 
make  it  his  advantage  to  hinder  any  good  intended  his  People,  whofe 
Profperity  then  will  be  his  own.      And  then  becaufe  in  a  fliort  time, 
the  Peers  being  made  by  A6t  of  Parliament,  will  confifl  of  the  beft 
Men  of  Eriglandho\.h  for  Parts  and  Eflates,  and  thofe  who  are  already 
made,  if  any  of  them  have  fmall  Eflates,  the  King  if  he  had  the  In- 
terefl, would  not  have  the  means  to  corrupt  them,  the  publick  Monies, 
and   the   great  Offices  being  to  be  difpenfed  in  another  manner  than 
formerly  j  fo  their  Lordfhips  will  have  no  Motive  in  the  World  to  fleer 
their  Votes  and  Councils,  but  their  own  Honour  and  Confcience,  and 
the  prefervation  and  profperity  of  their  Country.    So  that  it  would  be 
both  needlefs  and  unjufl  to  pretend  any  change  of  this  kind.  Befides, 
this  Alteration  in  the  Adminiflration  of  our  Government  being  propo- 
fed  to  be  done  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  not  otherwife,  it  would  be  very  prepoflierous  to  believe, 
that  the  Peers  would  depofe  themfelves  of  their  Hereditary  Rights,  and 
betake  themfelves  to  the  hopes  of  being  elefted ;  it  is  true,  they  have 
lofl  the  Power  they  had  over  the  Commons,  but  that  has  not  been 
taken  from  them  by  any  Law,  no  more  than  it  was  given  them  by 
any ;  but  is  fallen  by  the  courfe  of  Nature,  as  has  been  fhewn  at  large ; 
But  though  they  cannot  lead  the  Commons  by  their  Tenures,  as  former- 
ly, yet  there  is  no  reafon  or  colour  that  they  fhould  lofe  their  Co-ordi- 
nation, which  I  am  fure  they  have  by  Law,  and  by  the  Fundamental 
Conftitution  of  the  Government  j  and  which  is  (o  far  from  being  pre- 
judicial to  a  lafling  Settlement  (as  was  faid)  that  it  infinitely  contributes 
to  it,   and   prevents    the  Confufion  which  would  deflroy  it.     If  I 
fhould  have  propofcd  any  thing  in  this  Difcourfe  which  fhould  have 
intrenched  upon  the  King's   Hereditary  Right,  or  that  fhould  have 
hindred  the  Majefty  and  Greatnefs  of  thefe  Kingdoms   from  being 
reprefented  by  his  Royal  Perfon,  I  fhould  have  made   your  Story  of 
the  Capuchine  Fryar  very  Applicable  to  me. 

Noble  Ven.  "I  fee  you  have  not  forgiven  me  that  Novel  yet ;  but  pray 
give  me  leave  to  afk  you  one  Queflion:  Why  do  you  make  the  Eled:i- 
on  of  Great  Officers,  to  be  by  a  fmall  fecret  Council,  that  had  been 
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more  proper  for  a  Numerous  Aflembly ;  as  it  is  in  moft  Common- 
wealths ? 

Eng.  Gent.  It  is  fo  in  Democracies,  and  was  fo  in  Sparta,  and  is 
done  by  your  Great  Council  in  Venice;  but  we  are  not  making  fuch 
a  kind  of  Government,  but  redlifying  an  ancient  Monarchy,  and  giv- 
ing the  Prince  fo;ne  help  in  the  Adminiftration  of  that  great  Branch 
of  his  Regality ;  befides,  it  is  fufficient,  that  our  Parliament  chufcs 
thefe  Councils,  (that  is  always  underftood  the  Lords  and  Commons 
with  the  King's  Confent)  bcfidcs,  it  is  poffible,  that  if  fuch  a  Regula- 
tion as  this  come  in  Debate  aganft  them,  the  Parliament  will  reierve 
to  it  felf  the  Approbation  of  the  Great  Officers,  as  Chancellor,  Judges, 
General  Officers  of  an  Army,  and  the  like;  and  that  fuch  fhall  not 
have  a  fettlement  in  thofe  Charges,  till  they  are  accordingly  allowed 
of;  but  may  in  the  mean  time  exercife  them.  As  to  particulars,  I 
fhall  always  refer  you  to  what  tlie  Parliament  will  judge  fit  to  Order 
in  the  cafe  ;  but  if  you  have  any  thing  to  Objeil,  or  to  fhew  in  ge- 
neral, that  fome  fuch  Regulation  as  this  cannot  be  efFcdlual  towards 
the  putting  our  Diftrafted  Country  into  better  Order ;  I  fhall  think 
my  felf  oblig'dto  Anfwer  you,  if  you  can  have  Patience  to  hear  me, 
and  are  not  weary  already ;  as  you  may  very  well  be. 

Noble  Ven.  I  fhall  certainly  never  be  weary  of  fuch  Difcourfe ; 
however  I  fhall  give  you  no  further  trouble  in  this  matter ;  for  I  am 
very  fully  fatisfied,  that  fuch  Reformation,  if  it  could  be  compalTed, 
would  not  only  Unite  all  Parties,  but  make  you  very  Flourifliing  at 
home,  and  very  Great  abroad :  but  have  you  any  hopes  that  fuch  a 
thing  will  ever  come  into  Debate  ?  what  do  the  Parliament-men  fay 
to  it  ? 

Eng.  Gent.  I  never  had  any  Difcourfe  to  this  purpofe,  either  with 
any  Lord,  or  Member  of  the  Commons  houfe,  otherwife  than  as 
poffibly  fome  of  thefe  Notions  might  fall  in  at  Ordinary  Converfation : 
For  I  do  not  intend  to  intrench  upon  the  Office  of  God,  to  teach 
our  Senators  Wifdom.  I  have  known  fome  men  fo  full  of  their  own 
Notions,  that  they  went  up  and  down  fputtering  them  in  every  Man's 
Face  they  met ;  fome  went  to  great  Men  during  our  late  Troubles ; 
nay,  to  the  King  himfelf,  to  offer  their  Expedients  from  Revelation. 
Two  Men  I  was  acquainted  with,  of  which  one  had  an  Invention  to 
reconcile  differences  in  Religion ;  the  other  had  a  projedl  for  a  Bank  of 
Lands  to  lie  as  a  fecurity  for  fums  of  Money  lent ;  both  thefe  were 
Perfons  of  great  Parts  and  Fancy ;  but  yet  fb  troublefome  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  Companies,  that  I  have  often  been  forced  to  repeat  an  Ex- 
cellent Proverb  of  our  Country :  God  deliver  me  from  a  man  that 
has  but  one  bufinefs;  and  I  affure  you  there  is  no  Man's  Reputauon 
that  I  envy  lefs,  than  I  do  that  of  fuch  Perfons ;  and  therefore  you 
may  pleafe  to  believe  that  I  have  not  imitated  them  in  fcattering  thefe 
Notions,  nor  can  I  Prophefy  whether  any  fuch  Apprchenfionsas  thefe 
will  ever  come  into  the  Heads  of  thofe  Men  who  are  our  true  Phyfi- 
cians.  But  yet  to  anfwer  your  Queflion,  and  give  you  my  Conjec- 
ture ;  I  believe  that  we  are  not  Ripe  yet  for  any  great  Reform ;  not 
only  becaufe  we  are  a  very  Debauch'd  People ;  I  do  not  only  mean 
that  we  are  giving  to  Whoring,  Drinking,  Gaming  an  Idlenefs;  but 
chiefly  that  we  have  a  Politique  Debauch,  which  is  a  negledl  of  all 
things  that  concern  the  publick  welfare,  and  a  fctting  up  our  own 
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private  Intereft  againft  it ;  I  fay,  this  is  not  all,  for  then  the  Polity 
of  no  Country  could  be  Redreft :  For  every  Common-wealth  that  is 
out  of  order,  has  ever  all  thefe  Debauches  we  fpeak  of,  as  Confe- 
quences  of  their  loofe  State.     But  there  are  two  other  Confiderations 
which  induce  me  to  fear  that  our  Cure  is  not  yet  near.     The  firft  is, 
'becaufe  moft  of  the  Wife  and  Grave  Men  of  this  Kingdom  are  very 
filent,  and  will  not  open  their  Budget  upon  any  terms:  And  although 
they  diflike  the  prefent  Condition  we  are  in  as  much  as  any  Men, 
and  fee  the  Precipice  it  leads  us  to,  yet  will  never  open  their  Mouths 
to  prefcribe  a  Cure ;  but  being  asked  what  they  would  advife,  give  a 
(hrug  like  your  Countrymen.     There  was  a  very  confiderable  Gentle- 
man as  moft:  in  England,  both  for  Birth,  Parts,  and  Efl:ate,  who  be- 
ing a  Member  of  the  Parliament  that  was  called,    1640.  continued 
all  the  War  with  them ;  and  by  his  Wifdom  and  Eloquence  (which 
were  both  very  great)  promoted  very  much  their  Affairs.     When  the 
Factions  began  between  the  Presbyters  and  Independents,  he  joined 
Cordially  with  the  latter,  fo  far  as  to  give  his  Affirmative  to  the  Vote 
of  no  AddrefTes ;  that  is,  to  an  Order  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, to  fend   no  more  Meflages  to  the  King,  nor  to  receive  any 
from  him.     Afterwards,  when  an  Affault  was  made  upon  the  Houfe 
by  the  Army,  and  divers  of  the  Members  taken  violently  away,  and 
Secluded ;  he  difliking  it  (though  he  were  none  of  them)  voluntarily 
abfented  himfelf,  and  continued  retired ;  being  exceedingly  averfe  to 
a  Democratical  Government,  which  was  then  declared  for,  till  Crom- 
welPs  Ufurpation ;  and  being  infinitely  courted  by  him,  abfolutely  re- 
fufed  to  accept  of  any  Employment  under  him,  or  to  give  him  the 
leaft  Council.     When  Cromwell  was  dead,  and  a  Parliament  called 
by  his  Son,  or  rather  by  the  Army,  the  chief  Officers  of  which  did, 
from  the  beginning,  whifper  into  the  Ears  of  the  Leading  Members 
that  if  they  could  make  an  honeft  Government,  they  fl:iould  be  flood 
by  (as  the  Word  then  was)  by  the  Army.     This  Gendeman,  at  that 
time,  neither  would  be  Eleded  into  that  Parliament,  nor  give  the 
leaft  Advice  to  any  other  Perfon  that   was;    but  kept  himfelf  ftill 
upon  the  Referve.     Infomuch  that  it  was  generally  believed,    that 
although  he  had  ever  been  oppofite  to  the  late  King's  coming  to  the 
Government  again,  though  upon  Propofitions ;  yet  he  might  hanker 
after  the  Reftoration  of  His  Majefty  that  now  is.     But  that  Appre- 
henfion  appeared  groundlefs  when  it  came  to  the  pinch :  for  being 
confulted  as  an  Oracle  by  the  then  General  Monk,  whether  he  (hould 
reftore  the  Monarchy  again  or  no,   would  make  no  Anfwer,  nor 
give  him  the  leaft  Advice ,  and,  de  Ja^o,  hath  ever  fince  kept  him- 
felf from  Publick  Bufinefs;  although,  upon   the  Banifhment  of  my 
Lord  of  Clarendon,  he  was  vifited  by  one  of  the  Greateft  Perfons  in 
England,  and  one  in  as  much  Efteem  with  His  Majefty  as  any  what- 
foever,  and  deiired  to  accept  of  fome  great  Employment  near  the 
King;  which  he  abfolutely  refufing,  the  fame  Perfon,  not  a  Stranger 
to  him,  but  well  known  by  him,  begged  of  him  to  give  his  Advice 
how  His  Majefty  (who  defired   nothing  more  than  to  unite  all  his 
People  together,  and  repair  the  Breaches  which  the  Civil  War  had 
caufed,  now  my  Lord   Clarendon  was  gone,  who  by  his  Counfels 
kept  thofe  Wounds  open)  might  perform  that  Honourable  and  Gra- 
cious Work :  but  ftill  this  Gentleman  made  his  Excufes.     And,  in 
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fliort,  neither  then,  nor  at  any  time  before  or  after  (excepting  when 
he  fat  in  the  Long  Parliament  of  the  Year  40.)  neither  during  the  di- 
Itradted  Times,  nor  fince  His  Majefty's  Return,  when  they  feenied 
more  repofed,  would  ever  be  brought,  either  by  any  private  intimate 
Friend,  or  by  any  Perfon  in  Publick  Employment,  to  give  the  leaft  * 
Judgment  of  our  Affairs,  or  the  leaft  Counfel  to  mend  them,  though 
he  was  not  fhy  of  declaring  his  diflike  of  Matters  as  they  went.  And 
yet  this  Gentleman  was  not  only  by  repute,  and  efteem  a  wife  Man, 
but  was  really  lb,  as  it  appeared  by  his  management  of  bufinefs,  and 
drawing  Declarations,  when  he  was  contented  to  aft  ;  as  alfo  by  his 
exceeding  prudent  managing  of  his  own  Fortune,  which  was  very 
great,  and  his  honourable  Living  and  providing  for  his  Family ;  his 
Daughters  having  been  all  married  to  the  beft  Men  in  England;  and 
his  Eldeft  Son  to  the  moft  accomplifht  Lady  in  the  World.  I  dare 
afTure  you,  there  are  above  an  hundred  fuch  Men  in  England, 
though  not  altogether  of  that  eminency. 

Noli/e  Ven.  Methinks  thefe  perfon s  are  altogether  as  bad  an  extreme 
as  the  loquacious  Men  you  fpoke  of  before.  I  remember  when  I  went 
to  School,  our  Mafter,  amongft  other  Common-places  in  the  com- 
mendation of  filence,  would  tell  us  of  a  Latin  faying,  That  a  Fool 
whilft  he  held  his  peace  did  not  differ  from  a  Wife  man ;  but  truly 
I  think  we  may  as  truly  fay,  That  a  wife  man  whilft  he  is  filent  does 
not  differ  from  a  Fool ;  for  how  great  foever  his  Wifdom  is,  it  can 
neither  get  him  credit,  nor  otherwile  advantage  himfelf,  his  Friend, 
nor  his  Country.     But  let  me  not  divert  you  from  your  other  point. 

Eng.  Gent.  The  next  Reafon  I  have  to  make  me  fear  that  fuch  an 
Expedient  as  we  have  been  talking  of,  will  not  be  propofed  fuddenly, 
is  the  great  diftruft  the  Parliament  has  of  men,  which  will  make  moft 
Members  fhy  of  venturing  at  fuch  matters,  which  being  very  new, 
at  the  firft  motion  are  not  perfedlly  underftood,  at  leaft  to  fuch  as  have 
not  been  verfed  in  Authors  who  have  written  of  the  Politicks ;  and 
therefore  the  Mover  may  be  fufpedled  of  having  been  fet  on  by  the 
Court-party  to  puzzle  them,  and  fo  to  divert,  by  offering  new  Expe- 
dients, fome  fmart  mettlefome  Debates  they  may  be  upon  concerning 
the  Succeflion  to  the  Crown,  or  other  high  matters  :  For  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  all  Popular  Counfels  (even  the  wifeft  that  ever  were,  witnefs 
the  people  of  Rome  and  Athens,  which  Machiavel  fo  much  extols)  in 
turbulent  times,  to  like  difcourfes  that  heighten  their  pafTions,  and 
blow  up  their  Indignation,  better  than  them  that  endeavour  to  redli- 
fy  their  Judgments,  and  tend  to  provide  for  their  fafety.  And  the 
truth  is,  our  Parliament  is  very  much  to  be  excufed,  or  rather  jufti- 
fied  in  this  diftruft  they  have  of  perfons,  fince  there  hath  been  of  late 
fo  many  and  fo  fuccefsful  attempts  ufed  by  the  late  great  Minifters,  to 
debauch  the  moft  eminent  Members  of  the  Commons-Houfe,  by  Penti- 
ons  and  Offices ;  and  therefore  it  would  wonderfully  conduce  to  the  good 
of  the  Common-wealth,  and  to  the  compofing  our  ciilbrdereJ  State, 
if  there  were  men  of  fo  high  and  unqueftionable  a  Reputation,  that 
they  were  above  all  fufpicion  and  diftruft,  and  fo  might  venture  up- 
on bold,  that  is  (in  this  cafe)  moderate  Counfels,  for  the  fiving  of  their 
Country.  Such  men  there  were  in  the  Parliament  of  1640.  at  leaft 
twenty  or  thirty,  who  having  ftood  their  ground  in  feven  Parliaments 
before,  which  in  the  two  laft  Kings  Reigns  had  been  diffolved  abrupt- 
ly and- in  wrath,  and  having  refifted  the  fear  of  Imprifonment  and 
ereat  Fines  for  their  love  to  England,  as  well,  as  the  temptation  of 
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Money  and  Officers  to  betray  it,  both  inferred  by  the  wicked  Counfel- 
lors  of  that  Age,  tending  both  to  the  ruin  of  our  juft  Rights,  and  the  de- 
triment of  their  Mafters  Affairs;  I  fay,  having  conilantly,  and  with  great 
magnanimity  and  honour  made  proof  of  their  Integrity,  they  had  acquir- 
ed fo  great  a  Reputation,  that  not  only  the  Parliament,  but  even  almofl  the 
whole  People  ftuck  to  them,  and  were  fwayed  by  them  in  Aftions  of  a 
much  higher  Nature  than  any  are  now  difcourfed  of,  without  fear  of  be- 
ing deferted,  or  as  we  fay,  left  in  the  lurch,  as  the  people  of  France  of- 
ten are  by  their  Grandees,  when  they  raife  little  Civil  Wars  to  get 
great  Places,  which  as  foon  as  they  are  offered,  they  lay  down  Arms, 
and  leave  their  Followers  to  be  hang'd ;  but  although  thefe  two  reafons 
of  the  filence  of  fome  wife  men,  and  the  want  of  reputation  in  others, 
does  give  us  but  a  fad  profped:  of  our  Land  of  Promife,  yet  we  have 
one  Confideration,  which  does  encourage  us  to  hope  better  things  e're 
long.     And  that  is  the  Infallible  Certainty  that  we  cannot  long  continue 
as  we  are,  and  that  we  can  never  Meliorate,  but  by  fome  fuch  Prin- 
ciples, as  we  have  been  here  all  this  while  difcourfing  of,  and  that 
without  fuch  helps  and  fuccours  as  may  be  drawn  from  thence,  we 
mufl  go  from  one  diftradlion  to  another,  till  we  come  into  a  Civil 
War,  and  in  the  clofe  of  it  be  cJ'ertainly  a  prey  to  the  King  of  France^ 
who  (on  which  fide  it  mattters  not)  will  be  a  Gamefler,  and  fweep 
Stakes  at  lafl ;  the  World  not   being  now  equally  ballanced  between 
two  Princes  alike  powerful,  as  it  was  during  our  laft  Civil  War  ;  and 
if  as  well  this  danger,  as  the  only  means  to  prevent  it,  be  underftood 
in  time,  (as  no  doubt  it  will)  we  fhall  be  the  happiefl  and  the  greatefl 
Nation  in  the  World  in  a  little  time ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  enjoy  the 
befl  and  mofl  jufl  eafy  Government  of  any  People  upon   Earth.     If 
you  ask  me   whether  I  could  have  offer'd  any  thing  that  I  thought 
better  than  this,  I  will  anfwer  you  as  Solon  did  a  Philofopher,  who  askt 
him  whether  he  could  not  have  made  a  better  Government  for  Athens? 
Yes,  but  that  his  was  the  beff,  that  the  People  would  or  could  receive. 
And  now  I  believe  you  will  bear  me  witnefs,  that  I  have  not  treated 
you  as  a  Wife  man  would  have  done  in  filence  j  but  it  is  time  to  put  an 
end  to  this  tittle-tattle  which  has  naufeated  you  for  three  days  together. 

Noble  Ven.  I  hope  you  think  better  of  our  Judgments  than  fo ;  but 
I  believe  you  may  very  well  be  weary. 

DoB.  I  am  fure  the  Parifh  Priefls  are  often  thanked  for  their  pains, 
when  they  have  neither  taken  half  fo  much  as  you  have,  nor  profited 
their  Auditory  the  hundredth  part  fo  much. 

Etig.  Gent.  The  anfwer  to  thank  you  for  your  pains,  is  always, 
thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  patience ;  and  fo  I  do  very  humbly  both  of  you. 

Noble  Ven.  Pray,  Sir,  when  do  you  leave  the  Town  ? 

Fng.  Gent.  Not  till  you  leave  the  Kingdom.  I  intend  to  fee  you, 
if  pleafe  God,  aboard  the  Yacht  at  Grave/end. 

Noble  Ven.  I  (hould  be  afliamed  to  put  you  to  that  trouble. 

Eng.  Gent.  I  fhould  be  much  more  troubled  if  I  fhould  not  do  it ; 
in  the  mean  time  I  take  my  leave  of  you  for  this  time,  and  hope  to 
wait  on  you  again  to-morrow.  What,  DoBor,  you  flay  to  Confult  a- 
bout  the  Convalefcence  ?  Adieu  to  you  both. 

DoB.  Farewel,  Sir. 

Nullum  7iumen  abejljifit  prudent ia. 
FINIS. 
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